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PREFACE 


HE  successful  production  of  a  reference  work  dealing  with  British  Columbia  convinced  the 
publishers  that  a  similar  volume  devoted  to  (lie  sister  provinces  of  Manitoba,  Saskatchewan, 
and  Alberta  would  supply  a  genuine  need.  Whilst  tins  volume  has  been  produced  upon 
the  lines  laid  down  in  the  earlier  work,  the  publishers  believe  that  several  improvements 
in   matters  of  detail  have  been  effected. 

Every    effort    has    been    made    to    deal    fully    and    impartially    with    the   wonderful 

development  thai  is  taking  plaee  to-day  within  the  Prairie  Provinces.     To  achieve  this  end 

the  compiler,  editor,  and  staff  have  resided  for  twelve  months  within  the  territory  concerned. 

Under  the  Editorial  control  of  Mr.  Ashley  Brown    attention  has   been    devoted   to  seeming   the    treatment   of 

technical  subjects   by  competent  writers.     The  publishers  doubt   if  within  the  compass   of   a  single  volume   e.\perl 

treatment  has  before  been  given   to  so  many  different  aspects  of  Western  Canadian  life. 

The  assistance  of  many  able  and  disinterested  men  ha^  made  possible  the  inclusion  of  information  con- 
cerning certain  leading  and  typical  industries.  This  feature  of  the  work  will,  it  is  anticipated,  be  appreciated 
in  commercial  ami  financial  circles   in  Great  Britain. 

The  Prairie  Provinces  consist  of  758,817  square  miles,  administered  by  three  distinct  Provincial  Governments 
and  111  some  mailers  also  by  the  Government  of  the  Dominion.  Whilst  the  publishers  have  no  wish  to  dwell  at 
any  length  upon  the  difficulties  involve, I  in  the  production  of  a  work  covering  so  vast  a  territory,  they  think 
it  well  to  point  out  that  in  many  instances  the  only  available  information  was  either  very  scanty  or  entirely 
unreliable.  In  such  cases,  so  far  as  was  possible,  evidence  was  obtained  at  first  hand  by  investigators  attached 
to  the  staff. 

II  has  been  the  intention  of  the  publishers  to  produce  a  volume  at  once  interesting  and  informative.  No 
task  that  could  lend  to  this  end  has  been  deemed  too  difficult  to  be  attempted,  or  too  insignificant  to  be 
accomplished, 
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THE    HISTORY    OF    THE    PRAIRIE    PROVINCES 

By    PERCY    EVANS    LEWIN.    F.L.A..    Librarian.    Royal   Colonial   Institute,    London* 


CHAPTER   I 
The  Verendrves 


iSFlHK  rivers  :ind  lakes 
of  X  o r t h-\V  est e  r  n 
America  were  essen- 
tially the  highways  of 
explorers  and  traders 
throughout  the  whole 
period  of  early  West- 
ern history.  From 
waterway  to  waterway  they  pushed  for- 
ward towards  the  far  off  Western  Sea 
that  wa>  known  to  intervene  between  the 
French  settlements  in  Canada  and  the 
wonderful  countries  of  the  Far  Fast,  tilled 
with  the  fabulous  riches  of  the  ages.  China 
and  Japan  were  never  far  di-tant  in  the 
imagination  of  the  first  Canadian  settlers. 
A:>  explorer-  pressed  towards  the  setting 
sun  they  ever  expected  to  discover  the  open 
ocean  and  to  reach  the  >alt  waters  which 
the  Indians  asserted  lay  to  the  west.  They 
had  little  conception  of  the  vast  distances 
that  had  yet  to  be  traversed.  The  intri- 
cate network  of  waterways  King  between 


Montreal  and  Lake  Winnipeg  was  practi- 
cally unknown  to  the  early  pioneers.  The 
great  plains  of  Western  Canada,  which  had 
once,  according  to  geologists,  formed  the 
bed  of  an  immense  prehistoric  lake,  which 
has  been  termed  Lake  Agassiz  and  was 
equal  in  size  to  the  combined  areas  of  the 
live  Great  Lakes,  were  as  absolutely  unknown 
in  the  seventeenth  century  as  the  fabled 
city  of  Manoa  and  the  riches  of  EI  Dorado. 
The  frowning  barriers  of  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains interposing  their  mighty  rampart 
between  the  Pacific  and  the  Western  plains  : 
rising  in  tier  upon  tier  of  massive  rock; 
and  presenting  in  their  rugged  grandeur 
an  almost  (insurmountable  obstacle  to 
the  efforts  of  puny  men.  were  never 
dreamt  of  by  the  most  far-sighted  of  the 
explorers.  The  tale  of  western  exploration 
cannot  be  wholly  divorced  from  the  storv 
of  the  penetration  and  conquest  of  Eastern 
Canada.  The  geographical  heirs  of  the 
men  who  had  sailed  up  the  mightv  St. 
Lawrence,  making  their  settlements  at 
Ouebec  and  Montreal,  sending  forth  their 
pric>t>  to  convert  the  fierce  and  relentlc-- 
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savages  of  the  interior  and  their  traders  to 
obtain  the  much  coveted  peltries  which 
abounded  in  the  hidden  fastnesses  of 
Canada,  were  dependent  upon  the  dis- 
coveries of  the  past,  and  never  burst  upon 
the  Western  plains  as  did  Cook  upon  the 
shores  of  Australia  or  Da  Gama  into  the 
Indian  seas.  Their  advance  was  gradual 
but  unceasing.  It  was  the  result  of  years 
of  labour  and  toil  :  of  a  stern  and  strong 
light  against  the  solitude  of  the  vast  waste-  : 
of  indomitable  daring  and  pluck  in  the 
face  of  the  fearful  odds  imposed  by  relent- 
less and  savage  Xature  and  by  equally 
relentless  and  savage  men.  Although  to 
the  British  belongs  the  great  achievement 
of  finally  opening  the  plains  and  scaling 
the  mountains  of  the  west,  they  were  the 
lasl  to  advance  into  the  lands  of  evening 
twilight,  and  in  the  main  they  reaped  where 
others  had  sown.  The  early  exploration  of 
Canada  is  almost  entirely  an  epic  of 
French  daring  and  adventure.  It  was 
Cartier  and  Champlain  and  a  hundred 
more  who  had  gradually  unrolled  the  map 
of  Northern  America  and  opened  the  way 
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to  the  west.  The  English  knew  nothing 
of  the  interior  of  Canada  after  trading  for 
half  a  century  upon  the  coasts  of  Hudson 
Bay.  The  French,  on  the  contrary,  driven 
forward  by  the  spirit  of  enterprise  and 
heroic  self-sacrifice,  were  continually 
adding  fresh  lands  to  their  heritage  on  the 
St.  Lawrence.  The  coureurs  de  boit,  those 
restless  spirits  who  were  called  into  the 
wilds  from  the  settlements  at  Quebec  ami 
Montreal,  sometimes  adopting  redskin 
customs  and  marrying  Indian  wives,  were 
urged  forward  partly  in  the  hope  of  solid 
gain  and  partly  with  the  desire  of  exploring 
the  unknown  countries  that  lay  beyond. 
These  men  furnished  the  enterprise  that 
added  new  provinces  to  the  colonies  of  the 
French  monarch.  The  intrepid  mission- 
aries of  the  Catholic  Church,  who  braved 
the  terrors  of  massacre  and  torture  at  the 
hands  of  the  Indians,  and  poured  out  their 
life-blood  as  a  libation  on  the  altars  of  their 
faith,  supplied  the  self-sacrifice  that  added 
new  realms  to  the  Church.  The  story  of 
the  Jesuit  missionaries  in  Canada  is  one  of 
the  noblest  annals  in  the  history  of  the 
world.  The  untold  dangers  and  miseries 
they  braved  and  suffered,  the  incredible 
hardships  they  underwent,  belong  rather  to 
the  tale  of  Eastern  than  of  Western  Canada. 
It  is  uncertain  to  whom  really  belongs 
the  honour  of  first  venturing  into  the 
western  portions  of  Canada.  By  some  it 
is  asserted  that  it  was  Pierre  Esprit  Radis- 
son,  accompanied  by  his  brother-in-law, 
Medard  Chouart,  who  was  the  first  to  reach 
Lake  Winnipeg;  but  the  evidence  is  un- 
certain and  inconclusive.  Whatever  may 
have  been  Radisson's  destination  when  he- 
set  forth  from  the  northern  shores  of  Lake 
Superior  in  the  spring  of  1662  in  company 
with  a  party  of  Cree  Indians,  it  is  certain 
that  in  the  preceding  years  he  had  been 
a  restless  traveller  along  the  shores  of  the 
Great  Lakes  and  in  the  unknown  country 
around  Lake  Superior.  He  had  wintered 
among  the  Sioux  in  what  is  now  the  State 
of  Minnesota,  and  had  made  himself  familiar 
with  great  stretches  of  country  lying  to  the 
south-west  of  the  greatest  of  the  lakes. 
But  the  course  of  his  fourth  journey  is  un- 
known, although  many  interesting  theories 
have  been  advanced  to  account  for  his 
wandering*.  It  will  be  seen  in  a  later 
chapter  that  it  is  probable  that  he  actually 
reached  the  southern  shores  of  James'  Bay, 
where  he  conceived  the  idea  of  founding  a 
trading  company  to  barter  goods  with  the 
Indians  of  the  north. 


But  the  credit  of  the  discovery  of  the 
Great  West  belongs  in  all  probability  to 
Pierre  Gaultier  de  Varennes,  Sieur  dc 
la  Verendrve,  the  first  Canadian  after 
D'Iberville  to  achieve  lasting  renown  in 
his  own  country.  What  extraordinary 
combination  of  perseverance  and  per- 
tinacitv,  of  courage  and  hardihood,  of 
resolution  and  fortitude,  spurred  this  man 
forward  into  the  wilderness  it  would  be 
impossible  to  say.  His  was  indeed  the 
genius  of  successful  achievement.  In  spite 
of  a  thousand  difficulties  and  dangers,  of 
half-heartedness  and  even  open  opposition 
on  the  part  of  his  followers,  of  monetary 
losses  and  inadequate  financial  support, 
La  Verendrve  and  his  band  of  devoted 
sons,  in  whom  he  had  implanted  his  own 
enthusiasm,  carried  out  their  plans  with 
relentless  determination. 

The  discoverer  of  Western  Canada  was 
born  in  1685  at  the  htlle  settlement  of 
Three  Rivers,  where  his  father  was 
Governor.  Surrounded  from  his  earliest 
years  by  the  hardy  pioneers  who  traversed 
this  portion  of  Canada,  he  imbibed  their 
spirit  of  adventure,  and  when,  after  some 
vears  spent  in  Europe  on  the  battlefields 
of  Flanders,  he  returned  to  Canada  he 
was  only  too  readv  to  listen  to  the  stories 
of  the  far  interior  ponied  into  his  ears 
by  the  Indians  who  periodically  arrived 
at  the  settlements  in  order  to  dispose  of 
their  supplies  of  fur.  Amongst  those  who 
visited  him  at  his  trading  post  at  Nipigon 
was  one  named  Ochagach,  who  told  him 
of  a  great  lake  beyond  Lake  Superior, 
which  according  to  his  own  account  he 
himself  had  visited.  Prompted,  doubtless, 
by  the  eager  questions  of  La  Verendrve, 
the  Indian  asserted  that  this  was  the 
Western  Ocean,  for  he  stated  that  its 
waters  were  salt  and  that  they  ebbed  and 
flowed  with  a  regular  tide.  Many  other 
particulars  were  added,  some  true  and 
some  fabulous,  but  amply  sufficient  to 
arouse  La  Verendrye's  curiosity  and  to 
kindle  the  flame  of  his  natural  enthusiasm 
for  the  unknown.  Henceforth  his  life's 
work  was  to  reach  this  Western  Sea  and 
to  be  the  first  to  show  the  way  across 
the  continent  to  the  ocean  that  washed 
the  eastern  shores  of  Asia.  In  the  summer 
of  1731,  armed  with  a  monopoly  of  the 
fur  trade  in  the  countries  he  might  dis- 
cover. La  Verendrve,  accompanied  by  three 
of  his  sons,  a  nephew  and  a  party  of 
soldiers  and  voyageurs,  left  for  the  unknown 
west,    determined    to    traverse     a     country 
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which,  according  to  popular  idea,  seemed 
to  be  peopled  with  devils  rather  than  with 
men.  It  is  almost  impossible  to  realize  what 
this  plunge  into  the  unknown  meant  in 
such  an  age.  The  superstitious  fears  of 
his  comrades  quite  as  much  as  the  diffi- 
culties and  dangers  of  the  journey  were 
enough  to  wreck  the  expedition.  With- 
out entering  into  unnecessary  detail  it 
is  sufficient  to  say  that  La  Verendrve 
reached  the  islet-studded  Lake  of  the 
Woods,  where  Fort  St.  Charles  was  built 
on  a  peninsula  running  far  out  into  the 
lake,  and  where  La  Verendrve  stayed 
during  the  long  winter  whilst  his  eldest 
son,  Jean-Baptiste,  traversed  on  snow- 
shoes  the  frozen  surface  of  the  Winnipeg 
River,  in  the  confident  belief  that  lie  was 
about  to  arrive  at  its  entry  into  the  great 
Western  Ocean.  Before  the  arrival  of 
spring  Jean-Baptiste  had  erected  a  fortified 
post,  which  was  called  Fort  Maurepas,  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Winnipeg — but  still  the 
unknown  stretched  ahead,  for  it  was  evident 
that  the  turbid  waters  of  Lake  Ouinipigon,* 
a  Cree  word  meaning  muddy  waters,  could 
not  be  the  long  expected  ocean. 

Here,  however,  La  Verendn  e  came  to 
an  end  of  his  financial  resources,  and  an 
advance  into  the  Western  plains  seemed 
impossible.  He  returned  to  Montreal  and, 
working  upon  the  cupidity  of  the  traders, 
induced  them  to  advance  sufficient  money 
to  re-equip  the  expedition.  Buoyed  up  by 
the  success  of  his  negotiation  he  returned 
in  haste  to  his  companions  in  advance  of 
a  relief  party  bearing  stores  to  the  small 
garrison  at  Fort  St.  Charles.  On  his  arrival 
he  despatched  his  son  Jean — who  had  just 
arrived  with  the  news  of  the  death  of 
his  nephew,  La  Jemeraye — with  several  of 
the  most  active  of  the  voyageurs  to  meet 
the  expected  supplies,  but  the  party  was 
surprised  by  a  number  of  Sioux  and 
massacred,  their  bodies  being  afterwards 
discovered  lying  in  a  circle,  decapitated, 
and  the  heads  wrapped  in  beaver  skins 
in  solemn  mockery  of  the  white  man's 
love  of  furs.  During  the  absence  of  La 
Verendrve  his  sons  had  not  been  inactive. 
Exploring  the  southern  shores  of  Lake 
Winnipeg    they   discovered    the   mouth   of 

1  In  addition  to  the  various  names  of  Lac 
Assenipolis,  Lac  Assinebouels,  Lac  Christineaux,  and 
Lac  Bourbon  which  have  been  given  to  Lake 
Winnipeg,  there  is  an  infinite  vanity  in  the  spilling 
of  its  better  known  name-  The  Ouinipigon  of  La 
Verendrve  becomes  the  Ouinipique  of  Dobbs,  the 
Winepeck  of  Carver,  and  the  Winnipic  of  Lord 
Selkirk. 
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the  Red  River,  and  paddling  up  stream  they 
finally  reached  it-  junction  with  the  Assini- 
boine.    The  Canadian  pioneers  had  reached 
the  >pot  which  150  years  later  was  to  be 
the  great  meeting-place  of  Canadian  traffic, 
the    junction    city   between    the    Western 
,md     Maritime     Provinces.       Here     they 
erected  a  rough  post  called    Fort    Rouge, 
which  stood  in  the  centre  of  the  present 
city  of  Winnipeg.     Pressing  onwards,  the 
explorer-  established  :i  fori  (Fori  la  Reine) 
on    the    Assiniboine,    not     far    from    the 
present    city   of    Portage   la   Prairie.      This 
was     erected     in     the     year     1730-7,     and 
marked     the    then    most    westerly    point 
of     the     Canadian     advance.     Whilst     La 
Verendrye    and    his   companions   were   at 
Fort    la    Heine    news    reached    them    of    a 
remarkable   community    of    "  white  "    men 
who   lived   on  the   hanks  of  a  great    river 
to    the   south-west.     It    was   asserted   that 
unlike  the  Indians  of  the  plains  they  lived 
in  fortified  villages  and  were  not  migratory 
in    their    habits.     La   Verendrye   was   im- 
mediately   tired     with    a    desire    to    visit 
these  strangers,  and  on  October   16,   1738, 
selecting  20  of  his  best  men,  he  left  Fort 
la    Reine    on    a    journey   to   the    Mandan 
country.      On   the   way   the   party   turned 
aside  to  visit  a  village  of  the  Assiniboines, 
with     the     result     that     the     whole    tribe 
accompanied     them      into     the      Mandan 
country,  much  to  the  discomfort  of  their 
unwilling  hosts.     But  when  La  Verendrye 
reached    the    Mandan    settlement    on    the 
bank-  of  the  Missouri,  it  was  only  to  find 
that  there  was  no  great  difference  between 
the     Mandans    and    the    other    tribes    of 
Indians,     except     that     they     were     more 
civilized.     The  Canadians  were   forced  to 
return    to    Fort   la    Reine,    carrying    with 
them    their    leader,    who    had   fallen    sick, 
but    who.    with    grim    determination,    had 
resolved    to    face    the    tierce    and     biting 
winds   of    the   approaching   winter    rather 
than     remain     in     the    newly    discovered 
countrv.     Yet  again  tales  of  bearded  white 
men   who   lived  in   houses  and   prayed  to 
the    Master    of    Life   reached   the   intrepid 
explorers.     Put  La  Verendrye  felt  himself 
unable  to  set  forth  on  a  new  journey  and 
deputed    the    work    to    his   two   sons.     In 
the  spring  of    1742  the  two  brothers  again 
set  forth  on  their  way  to  the  West  :  reached 
the    countrv    of     the    friendly     Mandan-  : 
passed   the  limits   of    the   prairie  country  ; 
traversed    the     Bad     Lands    of    the    Little 
Missouri,  where  they   noticed   the  "earths 
of   different   colour-:    blue,   green,   red    01 


black,    white    as    chalk,    or    yellowish    like 
ochre     .  -u\A    pushed  forward  until,  on  the 

opening  day  of   the  year   1743,  they  saw 

upon     the     horizon    a    jagged    outline    -the 
sentinels  of  the  distant  Rockies.     Day  by 
day  .1-    they  journeyed   onward-,   mighty 
snow-clad     peaks    loomed   distantly    upon 
the  horizon.      But  just  as  they  had  reached 
the   foot    of    the    Rockies   and    were    eager 
to    pass    over    the    formidable    mountains, 
which  they  were  convinced  were  the  only 
barrier    between    them    and    the    goal    of 
their   ambitions,    the    Indians    with   whom 
they   were  travelling  decided  to  return  in 
order     to     secure     their    squaws    against    a 
threatened  attack  by  hostile  tribes.      The 
Verendryes    were    forced    to    turn    back. 
The    exact    route    that     was   followed    on 
this  their  last   journey  into  the  unknown 
West    is  a   matter  of   controversy.     What 
is  certain,  however,  is  that  they  were  the 
first   white   men   to  gaze  upon  the  Rocky 
Mountains  and  to  point  a  way  across  the 
seemingly   endless    plains    that    separated 
Eastern  and  Western  Canada.     For  a  few- 
years    the    elder    La    Verendrye    and   his 
sons    remained,   hoping    against   hope   for 
some  adequate  financial  support  to  enable 
them      to     carry     on     their     explorations. 
They    were     doomed    to    disappointment, 
but,   three    months    before    the    death   of 
La      Verendrye,     in      1749,     the     intrepid 
adventurer,    who    had    done    so    much   to 
make     Western     Canada     known     to    his 
countrymen,  received  a  tardy  recognition 
from    the    French    king   in   the   shape   of 
the   Cross   of   St.    Louis   and   the   rank   of 
Captain.     Neither  the  man,  who  had  given 
his  life  in  the  pursuance  of  a  great  object, 
nor  his  sons,  who  had  actively  aided  and 
seconded  his  efforts,  were  to  receive  the 
fruits   of    their   labours.     After   the   death 
of    their    father    his    two    surviving    sons 
asked    to    be    allowed    to    continue    their 
Western  explorations,  but  new  authorities 
were      in     office.       The      Governor,      La 
Jonquiere,    refused     his     permission     and 
seized     the     supplies     and     forts    of     the 
explorers,    which   he   distributed   amongst 
hi-  own    friends.     Henceforth   the  Veren- 
dryes   drop    out    of    the   history   of   geo- 
graphical discovery.     Briefly  stated,   their 
discoveries,   extending    over   a   period    of 
eleven    years,   were   a  remarkable  achieve- 
ment.    Xot  only  did  they   discover  Lakes 
Winnipeg     and     Manitoba,     but     one     of 
La    Verendrve's    son-  also  discovered   the 
mighty  Saskatchewan.     They  added  a  new 
province  to  Canada,  and  with  their  father's 
IS 


death  closes  the  firsl  chapter  in  the 
exploration  of  the  West.  The  French 
had  established  their  outposts  in  what  is 
now  the  centre  of  the  thriving  province 
of  Manitoba.  They  had  explored  the 
northern  part  of  Lake  Winnipeg,  and  had 
learned  from  the  Indians  of  its  connection 
with  Hudson  Pay  by  way  of  the  Nelson 
River.  But  it  was  Joseph  La  France,  a 
renegade  French  half-breed,  who  was  the 
first,  if  we  except  Radisson,  to  traverse  the 
country  between  the  French  settlements 
and  the  English  forts  on  Hudson  Bay.  La 
France  was  born  at  Michilimakinac  about 
the  year  1707.  From  his  earliest  years  he 
had  been  used  to  roughing  it  in  the 
woods,  and  at  a  later  period  he  became 
an  unlicensed  trader,  sometimes  selling 
furs  through  the  Iroquois  to  the  English, 
and  sometimes  providing  the  Indians  with 
the  fire-water  that  was  subsequently  to 
prove  their  undoing.  Being  refused  a 
licence  by  the  French  Governor  at 
Montreal,  he  determined  to  make  his  way 
to  the  English  forts  on  Hudson  Bay.  He 
started  on  his  wanderings  early  in  1739, 
and,  after  visiting  Lake  Winnipeg,  finally 
reached  York  Factory  by  way  of  the 
Hayes  River  on  June  29,  1742. 


CHAPTER    II 

The  English  on  Hudson  Bay 

Whilst  the  French  were  pushing  west- 
wards by  the  Southern  route,  the  English  on 
the  shores  of  Hudson  Bay  were  not  altogether 
inactive.  The  first  English  pioneers  who 
entered  the  Bay  had  contented  themselves 
with  distributing  geographical  names  like 
largesse  in  the  wake  of  their  expeditions. 
They  had  not  been  successful  in  their 
trading  ventures,  and  it  was  many  years 
before  they  were  able  to  emulate  the  com- 
mercial activity  of  the  French  fur  traders, 
who  were,  on  the  whole,  particularly  suc- 
cessful in  their  commercial  relations  with 
the  fierce  and  warlike  natives  with  whom 
they  came  into  contact.  From  a  geo- 
graphical point  of  view  the  discoveries 
of  the  hardy  voyagers,  who  braved  the 
terrors  of  these  Northern  waters  and 
ventured  amongst  the  heaving  ice  and 
tempestuous  seas  marking  the  entrance 
to  Hudson  Bay,  were  of  great  value.  The 
gallant  little  Discovery,  which  had  carried 
Henry  Hudson  on  his  last  and  disastrous 
voyage  in  1610,  and  from  which  he  and 
eight  others  were  turned  adrift  in  a  small 
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boat  by  a  mutinous  crew,  subsequently 
carried  many  adventurous  seamen  into 
Hudson  Bay.  The  "  Bay  of  God's 
Mercies,''  assuming  this  to  have  been  the 
southern  portion  of  Hudson  Bay,  now 
known  as  James'  Bay,  was  to  bear  the 
Discovery  under  happier  circumstances. 
Soon  after  the  mutineers  had  returned  to 
England,  leaving  their  master  to  the  rigors 
of  the  Arctic  North  and  to  a  painful  death 
on  one  or  other  of  the  numerous  islands 
in  James'  Bay,"  the  little  Discovery  was 
again  sent  forth  on  ils  perilous  emprises 
under  the  auspices  of  a  group  of  adventurers 
styling  themselves  the  Company  of  the 
Merchants  of  London,  Discoverers  of  the 
North-West  Passage.  Their  object  was 
to  seek  a  way  to  China  and  the  East.  In 
this  thev  were  only  following  that  will- 
o'-the-wisp  of  exploration  which  lured  so 
many  seamen  and  land  voyagers  ever 
Westward  until  finally  the  broad  expanse 
of  the  Pacific  was  opened  to  the  gaze  of 
Alexander  Mackenzie  on  July  22,  1793. 
The  expedition  was  under  the  command 
of  Sir  Thomas  Button,  who,  confidently 
expecting  to  sail  without  hindrance,  found 
his  hopes  dashed  by  the  impenetrable  and 
barren  shores  of  the  western  littoral  of 
Hudson  Bay,  which  was  struck  at  a  place 
to  which  he  gave  the  expressive  name  of 
"  Hopes  Checkt."  Button  sailed  down  the 
coast,  wintered  at  Port  Nelson,  and  named 
the  vast  country  lying  to  the  west  of  the 
May  "  New  Wales."  A  later  explorer,  James, 
subdivided  the  region  into  New  North 
Wales  and  New  South  Wales.  Later,  Foxe, 
a  native  of  Hull,  called  the  territory  New 
Yorkshire,  and  Jan  Munk,  a  Danish  navi- 
gator, termed  it  New  Denmark.  All  these 
names  have  been  swept  into  the  limbo 
of  almost  forgotten  things,  like  most  of 
the  names  bestowed  on  the  natural  features 
of  these  cold  unci  inhospitable  coasts. 
Other  voyagers  sailed  in  the  gallant  little 
Discovery,  including  Bylot  and  Baffin  (1615). 
In  1631  Foxe,  in  his  -hip  Charles, 
entered  the  inlet  which  had  been  called 
Hubbart's  Hope,  where  there  was  "a  strong 
race  of  a  tvde  running  sometvmes  east- 
warde,  sometymes  westwarde,"  and  which 
suggested  to  the  expectant  seamen  the 
possibility  of  a  new  route  to  Far  Cathay. 
1  "  Of  all  the  dark  mysteries  of  the  merciless 
ocean,"  writes  Sir  William  Cutler.  "  no  mvstery  lies 
wrapt  in  deeper  shadow  than  that  which  hangs  over 
the  fate  of  Hudson.'  Almost  the  sole  evidence  of 
Hudson's  fate  was  discovered  by  Captain  James 
20  years  later,  when  he  found  on  Dandy  Island 
a  number  of  stakes,  evidently  cut  with  a  hatchet, 
driven  into  the  ground. 


Hubbart's  Hope,  near  to  which  the  historic 
Prince  of  Wales  Fort  and  Fort  Churchill 
were  subsequently  established,  proved  a 
vain  hope  to  the  optimistic  Foxe.  Writing 
in  his  journal  he  says,  "  I  hoped  now  for 
a  sight  of  Hubbart's  comfortable  Hope," 
and  as  his  ship  entered  the  bay  he  wrote, 
"Hubbart  makes  me  Hope,"  but  having 
reached  the  end  and  tested  the  value  of 
this  new  route  to  China,  his  tone  changed, 
and  his  disgust  is  manifested  in  the  words 
"  I  could  see  the  bottom  of  Vainely  Hoapl 
Hubbert,  for  so  I  call  it."  Foxe  sailed 
away  and  wintered  at  Port  Nelson,  bring- 
ing his  small  vessel  up  the  dangerous 
channel  with  great  difficulty.  Here  he 
found  remains  of  Button's  earlier  expedi- 
tion, including  a  cross  which  the  latter  had 
erected  in  the  true  spirit  of  Western  dis- 
covery. To  this  he  nailed  the  following 
inscription,  "  I  suppose  this  cross  was  first 
erected  by  Sir  Thomas  Button,  1613.  It 
was  againe  raised  by  Luke  Foxe,  Captain 
of  the  diaries  in  the  right  and  possession 
of  my  dread  Soveraigne  Charles  the  first, 
King  of  Great  Brittaine,  France,  and 
Ireland,  Defender  of  the  Faith,  the  15  of 
August,  1631.  This  Land  is  called  New 
Wales."  In  the  same  year  Captain  James, 
in  the  Henrietta  Maria,  sailed  along  the 
western  shores  of  Hudson  Bay.  The 
failure  of  these  two  expeditions  to  discover 
any  route  to  China  practically  put  an  end 
to  the  search  by  way  of  Hudson  Bay, 
and  for  a  quarter  of  a  century  all  hope 
of  this  chimerical  passage  was  abandoned. 
When  the  ventures  were  again  resumed 
the  objects  of  the  adventurers  were  of  a 
more  practical  nature.  Furs,  and  not  spices, 
were  the  bait  that  attracted  voyagers  to 
these  barren  shores. 

The  opening  of  Hudson  Bay  was  mainly 
due  to  English  gold  and  English  sinews. 
But  the  beginning  of  the  English  connec- 
tion with  the  American  fur  trade  was  owing 
to  the  enterprise  of  two  Frenchmen,  who 
had  arrived  in  Canada  within  10  vears  of 
each  other,  Pierre  Esprit  Radisson  and 
Medard  Chouart,  Sieur  des  Groseilliers. 
Radisson  and  Chouart  had  made  a  number 
of  journeys  in  Canada,  the  precise  direc- 
tion of  which  is  still,  and  probably  always 
will  be,  open  to  doubt.  The  faulty  English 
in  which  Radisson's  brief  narrative  is 
written,  and  the  absence  of  geographical 
data,  have  given  rise  to  considerable 
controversv  as  to  the  precise  routes 
followed  by  the  fearless  adventurers. 
It  is  certain,  however,  that  they  pushed 
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westwards,  and  on  the  fourth  occasion  it  is 
surmised  from  their  references  to  "  an  old 
house  all  demolished  and  battered  with 
boulletts,"  which  has  been  assumed  to  be 
the  house  erected  by  Hudson  when  he 
wintered  there  in  161 1,  and  from  other 
internal  evidences,  that  they  reached  the 
southern  shores  of  James'  Bay.  At  any 
rate  they  returned  convinced  that  a  rich 
harvest  of  furs  was  to  be  gathered  along 
these  coasts,  and  being  out  of  favour  with 
their  own  compatriots  thev  visited  the 
English  settlements  in  New  England, 
determined  to  lay  their  plans  before  the 
thrifty  and  grasping  New  Englanders. 
But  the  people  of  New  England  having 
no  sufficient  capital  to  finance  an  expedi- 
tion to  Hudson  Bay,  the  two  Frenchmen, 
with  true  Gallic  enterprise,  determined  to 
visit  London,  where  thev  arrived  in  1667. 
Charles  II,  whatever  his  faults,  had  a  keen 
eye  for  business.  He  welcomed  the  two 
strangers  on  the  introduction  of  the  ver- 
satile Prince  Rupert,  and  the  money  of  which 
they  were  in  need  was  speedily  forthcoming. 
A  trading  voyage  was  decided  upon.  On 
June  3,  1668,  the  Eaglet  and  Nonsuch  ketches 
left  Wapping,  but  the  latter,  with  Radisson 
on  board,  was  obliged  to  return,  the  Eaglet 
alone  forcing  the  entrance  to  Hudson  Bay. 
Chouart  and  his  captain,  Zachariah  Gillam, 
sailed  down  the  Bay,  wintered  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Rupert  River,  named  after  their 
patron,  at  the  south-eastern  extremity  of 
J.unes'  Bay,  where  they  erected  Fort  Charles, 
and  commenced  the  first  permanent  settle- 
ment of  the  English  people  in  the  Dominion 
of  Canada.  Their  enterprise  was  so  suc- 
cessful, and  such  a  rich  store  of  furs  was 
brought  back,  that  it  was  decided  to  estab- 
lish a  company,  "  for  a  discovery  of  a  new- 
passage  into  the  South  Sea,  and  for  the 
finding  of  some  trade  for  furs,  minerals, 
and  other  considerable  commodities." 
Accordinglv.  the  "  Company  of  Adventurers 
of  England,  trading  into  Hudson  Bay  and 
the  lands  drained  by  the  rivers  flowing 
into  the  Bay,"  was  incorporated  by  Roval 
Charter  on  May  2,  1670.  The  Company 
was  entitled  to  the  "  whole  trade  of  all 
those  seas,  streights,  and  bays,  rivers,  lakes, 
creeks,  and  sounds,  in  whatsoever  latitude 
.  .  .  within  the  entrance  of  the  streights 
commonly  called  Hudson's  streights, 
together  with  all  the  lands,  countries,  and 
territories  upon  the  coasts  and  confines," 
and  became  sole  and  absolute  proprietors 
of  these  enormous  territories.  On  the 
strength  of  this  Charter  the  Hudson's  Bay 
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ipany  wore  able  to  control,  down  to 
the  ti.itc  of  the  cession  of  its  lands  to 
Canada,  the  vast  countries  lying  between 
the  Hay  and  the  Rocky  Mountains,  and 
wen.-  only  forced  to  cede  their  rights  owing 
to  the  growing  and  overwhelming  opposi- 
tion that  finally  arose  to  the  continuance  of 
their  privileges,  The  territory  over  which 
they  claimed  and  exercised  sovereign  rights 
was  termed  Prince  Rupert's  Land.  For 
these  privileges  they  were  to  pay  to  the 
King  of  England  "  two  elks  and  two  black 
beaver-,  whensoever  and  so  often  as  we, 
our  heirs  and  our  successors,  shall  happen 
to  enter  into  the  said  countries,  territories, 
and  regions."  Much  of  the  success  of  the 
Company  was  doubtless  due  to  the  fact 
that  men  of  high  political  influence  were 
connected  with  it,  such  as  Prince  Rupert, 
the  Duke  of  York  (afterwards  King 
lames  Ih.  and  John  Churchill,  who  later 
became  celebrated  as  the  Duke  of 
Marlborough.  In  addition,  men  of  wealth 
and  position,  great  city  merchants  whose 
purse-strings  were  loosened  to  provide  the 
wherewithal  for  its  ventures,  and  whose 
purses  subsequently  bulged  with  the  golden 
rewards  of  their  commercial  faith,  became 
the  financial  controllers  of  its  destinies. 
The  original  capital  of  £"10.500  was  repaid 
over  and  over  again.  The  furs  brought  by 
the  Indians  to  the  posts  established  on 
Hudson  Bay  were  exchanged  for  the 
blessings  of  civilization  in  the  shape  of 
gun-,  knives,  hatchets,  tobacco  for  the 
braves,  and  kettles  and  looking-glasses  and 
combs  to  tickle  the  vanity  of  the  squaws, 
each  article  having  its  allotted  value  in  the 
skins  collected  by  the  neighbouring  tribes. 
Little  thought  was  given  to  the  discovery 
of  a  passage  to  China  when  the  dividends 
paid  to  the  exalted  and  lucky  shareholders 
sometimes  reached  50  per  cent,  in  one  yeai . 
as  was  the  case  in  16M4  and  1688.  Nor  was 
much  attention  directed  to  the  possibility  of 
traversing  the  forbidding  territories  that 
lay  to  the  westward  of  Hudson  Bay,  and 
of  making  known  the  extent  and  resources 
of  the  vast  interior  districts. 

The  forts  established  on  the  rivers 
running  into  Hudson  Pay  were  prima- 
rilv  trading  settlements,  to  which  the 
Indians  brought  their  furs  in  the  spring 
and  from  which  the  trading  vessels 
sailed  with  their  rich  cargoes  in  the 
late  autumn.  They  were  generally  strongly 
built,  partly  in  order  to  secure  immunity 
from  attack  by  hostile  natives,  but  more 
especiallv   to   enable   the    English    traders 


to  resisl  invasion  from  a  more  dreaded 
foe— the  French.  The  latter  watched 
with  jealousy  the  guuving  influence  of 
the  English,  and  were  determined  to  seize 
and  occupy  their  trading  posts.  In  1678 
the  French  Minister,  Colbert,  instructed 
the  Intendant  of  Canada  that  he  was  to 
dispute    the    presence    of    the     English    in 


of  Wale-  Fort,  on  the  Churchill  River, 
not  far  from  the  site  of  a  much  earlier 
fori  originally  built  in  1688  ;  York  Factory, 
which  was  long  one  ^i  the  principal 
stations  of  the  Company,  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Haves  River  and  not  far  distant  from 
the  mouth  of  the  Nelson  River,  where 
Fort    Nelson    was     built    in     1669 :    New 
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the  North-West,  and  the  brilliant  expedi- 
tion under  the  gallant  and  impetuous 
D' Iberville,  the  first  great  Canadian  who 
secured  for  himself  an  immortal  name  in 
history,  compelled  the  English  to  evacuate 
their  forts  and  to  return  ignominiously  to 
England.  For  some  years  a  state  of  war 
prevailed,  and  the  long  conflict  between 
France  and  England  in  America  was 
marked  bv  the  taking  and  re-taking  of 
these  northern  forts  ;  whilst  the  vessels 
of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  and  the 
French  Fur  Company  fought  on  the  high 
seas.  The  principal  of  these  forts  in 
their  order  down  the  coast  were  Prince 
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Severn,  or  Savanne,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Severn  River  ;  Fort  Albany  on  the  river 
of  that  name  ;  Moose  Factory  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Moose  River,  known  as 
Fort  St.  Louis  by  the  French  ;  and  Fort 
Rupert  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  of  that 
name.  The  first  of  these  forts  was  built 
about  the  vear  1721,  or  according  to  some 
authorities  in  1733.  It  was  designed  as 
a  massive  testimony  of  the  power  and 
wealth  of  the  Company,  and  stood  at  the 
west  side  of  the  entrance  to  the  harbour 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Churchill  River.  Its 
ruins  may  yet  be  seen  occupying  a  com- 
manding site  on  a  rocky  promontory  over- 
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looking  the  harbour.  From  their  size  and 
extent  it  is  evident  that  the  Company 
intended  not  only  to  hold  the  position 
against  all  comers,  but  to  impress  upon 
the  Indians  the  strength  and  resources 
of  the  English  traders.  Both  time  and 
money  were  lavishly  spent  upon  its 
massive  stone  walls,  and  the  fame  of  the 
fortress  doubtless  spread  over  the  North- 
West  and  duly  impressed  the  wondering 
Indians.  On  the  parapet  were  placed 
40  of  the  most  powerful  guns  then 
constructed,  which  now  lie  useless  on 
its  dismantled  battlements.  When  the 
fortress  was  captured  by  the  celebrated 
La  Perouse  in  1782,  after  its  surrender 
by  its  Governor  Hearne,  who  had  at  the 
time  a  garrison  of  but  39  men  under 
his  command,  La  Perouse  attempted  to 
destroy  its  massive  walls.  But  masonry 
40  ft.  thick  and  over  300  ft.  in  length 
resisted  his  efforts,  and  the  remains  of 
Prince  of  Wales  Fort  are  to-day  one  of 
the  most  picturesque  and  striking  evi- 
dences in  the  North-West  of  the  romantic 
and  almost  forgotten  past. 

Whilst,    however,     the    Company    were 
engaging     in     these      warlike     and     com- 
mercial    enterprises    in    the     north,    they 
were   neglecting    their   obvious   duties    of 
exploring  and  opening  the  country  under 
their  charge.     One  of  the  charges  brought 
against  them  in   1749,  when  the  affairs  of 
the    Company   were    inquired    into    by    a 
Parliamentary  Committee,    was  that    little- 
or    nothing    had    been    done    to    explore 
their    territories.      To   this   the    Company 
replied  by  producing  the  journal  of  Henry 
Kelsey,  who,  they  asserted,  had  been  sent 
inland   for   the   special    object   of    making 
discoveries    and     of    bringing    down     the 
Western    Indians    to    trade    at    the     Bay. 
Critics    were    not    slow   to    discover   that 
Kelsey  had  been  a  fugitive  from  what  he 
regarded  as  the  severity  of  the  Governor, 
and   some    doubt   was    thrown    upon    his 
story.      It   is   probable,    however,    that    he 
actually     did     penetrate     a     considerable 
distance     into    the    interior     in    company 
with    some    friendly    Indians    about     the 
vear    1690.      It    has    been    generally    as- 
sumed   that    his    course    was    south-west, 
and    it   has    even    been    asserted    that  he 
reached  Lake  Winnipeg.     His  own  journal 
does    not   contain    any   evidence    on    this 
point,  although   it   seems  possible   that    li i-> 
journey  took    him  into   the   open   country 
north  of  the  Saskatchewan.     But  it   is  far 
more    probable    that    he    went    due    west, 


and  then  far  to  the  north  of  the  regions 
generally  supposed  to  have  been  visited 
by  the  runaway  traveller.  Here  he  fell 
in  with  a  party  of  Stone  Indians,  or 
Assiniboines,  with  whom  were  a  number 
of  Crees.  Whatever  may  be  the  final 
opinions  as  to  Kelsey's  route  it  seems 
certain  that  he  was,  so  far  as  is  known, 
with  the  exception  of  Radisson,  the  first 
white  man  to  explore  any  portion  of 
the  North- West.  But  the  Hudson's  Bay 
Company  had  a  poor  case  when  they 
were  only  able  to  point  to  this  solitary 
journey  inland  during  so  many  years  of 
operations  upon  the  coasts,  and  the 
criticisms  of  their  detractors  were  not  al- 
together without  foundation. 

Anthony  Hendry  was  the  first  English- 
man   who     reallv    pushed     far     into    the 
interior.      His     manuscript     journal     con- 
tains an   account  of  the  journey  he  made 
in     1754-5,    when     with     a     company    of 
Indians    he     left    York     Factory     on     his 
long   and    arduous    voyage    of    discovery. 
He    left   the    headquarters    on    June    26, 
1754,  and  journeyed  up  the    Hayes  River. 
On   July   6lh    he   reached    Atlick-Sagohan, 
or   Deer   Lake,  as  he  terms  it,  which  has 
been   identified    with    the    present    Oxford 
Lake,    where    afterwards    Oxford    House, 
one  of  the  Hudson  Bay  posts,  was  estab- 
lished.    Journeying   forward   by  land    and 
water,  carrying   his    canoe   wherever    the 
waterways    failed,   he    at   length    reached 
Moose    Lake,     afler    having    crossed    the 
Nelson      River,     and     pressing     onwards 
gazed     upon     the     broad    waters     of    the 
mighty    Saskatchewan— the    first     English- 
man  to   reach  this  point.     Here  he  came 
across   the    French    fort,  which   had    been 
built  by  La   Corne  de  St.   Luc  during  the 
previous    vear.      Hendry's    presence    was 
not  unnaturally  unwelcome  to  the  French 
traders    on    the    Saskatchewan,    who    sug- 
gested  that   he   should    be   detained    until 
the  return  of  their  master,   La  Corne,  but 
Hendry,  taking  time  by  the  forelock,  left 
after  a  short  stay,  and  went  towards  the 
open  plains  in  search  of  game.     Here,  in 
the  countrv  between  the  two  branches  of 
the  Saskatchewan,  he  met  with  the  count- 
less herds  of  buffalo  with  which  Western 
Canada    at    that    time    abounded.      They 
were    so    numerous,    writes    Hendry,    that 
"we   had  to  make  them  sheer  out  of  our 
way."     He  also  fell   in  with   small  parties 
of    the   Asinepoet   or    Assiniboine    Indians 
as     well   as    with    a    party     of     Blackfcot 
Indians,  by  whom  he  was   taken  to  inter- 
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view   their   chief.      These   were   members 
of  the  Great  Blackfoot  Confederacy,  tales 
of  which  were  then  reaching  the  Eastern 
portions   of   Canada.     When   Hendry  sub- 
sequently returned  to  York  Factory  on  June 
20,     1755,    his    stories    of    these   mounted 
Indians  were   disbelieved,  and    the   unfor- 
tunate traveller  was  regarded  as  a  modern 
Mandeville   trading  upon   the  credulity  of 
his  hearers.     There  is  every  reason,  how- 
ever, to   believe   that  his  account  of   this 
powerful      confederacy     is     substantially 
correct,  and  there  is  no   reason  to   doubt 
that    he    wintered    in    their    midst    at    a 
point  west   of   the    Red    Deer    River,   one 
of    the    tributaries    of    the    South    Saskat- 
chewan.    There  is  no  doubt  whatever  of 
the    truthfulness    of    his    account    of    the 
immense   numbers   of   all   kinds   of    game 
in    the     country     he     traversed,    for     the 
prairie   country    abounded    with     buffalo, 
moose,  deer,  hares,  pheasants,  geese,  and 
wild    duck.      Such,    in    brief,    is   the    story 
of     Hendry's   remarkable  achievement,    to 
which    full  justice  has  not   been  done   as 
yet.     His  journey  served  to  put   new  life 
into   the   dry   bones   of    the    Hudson    Bay 
commercialism.     It  convinced  the  officials 
of    the    Company    that    there     were    vast 
stretches  of  territory  which  were  capable 
of   yielding   an   abundant   harvest   of   furs 
if  only  trading  posts  could  be  established 
in    the    interior,    in    order    to    secure   the 
riches    that    would    otherwise    be    poured 
into  the  French  outposts  ;  for  the  Indians 
of   the   interior  had  assured    Hendry  that 
it    was    much    easier    for    them    to    trade 
with     the     French    than    to    attempt    the 
long  and  perilous  journey  to  the    Hudson 
Bay  forts.     The  Blackfoot  chief  had  been 
openlv   incredulous   of   the   ability   of    his 
braves     to    accomplish     such    a    journey, 
more   used   as    they   were   to   hunting   on 
horseback    than    to    paddling     along    the 
intricate     waterways     that     led     to     York 
Factory.     Events   moved   slowly  however. 
The   French   War   was   to   intervene    and 
the     whole     of     Canada     to     pass     under 
English    sway,   and   many  of   the   French 
trading     posts     were     to     be     abandoned 
before   the    Hudson's    Bay    Company   was 
ready    to    adopt    a    forward    policv-.      So 
late    as    1770   it    had    only   one    establish- 
ment     inland,     at      Henley      House,      100 
miles    from    Fort   Albany.     The   policy  of 
masterly    inactivity   continued   so   long   as 
the  neighbouring  Indians  were   willing  to 
sell   their  profitable  supplies  at    the   man- 
time  trading  stations. 
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IV  Iberville 


The  whole  of  the  territory  granted  by 
Charles  11  to  the  Hudson's  Baj  Company 
was  also  claimed  by  the  French.  As  a 
matter  of  fact  neither  France  nor  England 
had  any  but  the  most  shadowy  claims  to 
jurisdiction  over  these  vast  and  unknown 
wastes,  and  where  actual  right  was  want- 
ing it  merely  became  a  question  as  to 
which  of  the  two  contending  nations 
would  in  the  end  prove  the  stronger. 
As    we    have    seen.    Colbert,'    son    of    one 

ot  the  greatest  of  France's  many  able 
ministers,  whose  mental  horizon  had  not 
been  limited  by  the  Rhine,  the  Alps,  and 
the  Pyrenees,  and  who  had  seen  clearly 
that  the  trade  of  France  could  not  be 
confined  to  the  frontiers  of  Europe,  gave 
instructions  that  the  English  traders  were 
to  be  driven  from  Hudson  Bay.  It  was 
only  too  evident  that  the  position  of  Xew 
France  was  seriously  threatened  by  the 
wing  power  of  the  English  settlements 
in  Xew  England  and  the  presence  of 
English  ships  and  forts  in  the  Far  North. 
The  Canadian  merchants  were  likely, 
moreover,  to  lose  a  considerable  proportion 
of  the  fur  trade,  and  their  vigorous  protests 
against  the  competition  of  the  English 
traders  were  not  unjustified. 

At  this  juncture  there  stepped  into  the 
breach  one  of  the  most  brilliant  of  those 
military  leaders  who  won  their  laurels  in 
the  long  and  stirring  conflict  bevveen 
France  and  England  in  North  America. 
Pierre  I.e  Moyne,  Sieur  D'Iberville, 
wa^  the  third  of  the  14  children  of 
Charles  Le  Moyne  and  Catherine  Thierry 
Primot.  From  boyhood  he  was  dis- 
tinguished for  his  hardv  and  energetic 
-pirit  and  his  extraordinary  force  of 
character.  His  life  on  the  edge  of  the 
wilderness  had  inured  him  to  the  hard- 
ships of  pioneer  life.  He  had  been 
trained,  moreover,  in  the  reorganized 
French  Navy  and  excelled  in  mathematics, 
artillery,  and  seamanship.  Above  all  he 
was  .1  born  leader  of  men.  As  a  native- 
born  Canadian  he  naturally  sympathized 
with  the  Quebec  merchants,  who  had 
formed  the  "  Compagnie  du  Nord"  in 
order  to  trade  for  furs  along  the  shores 
of  Hudson  Bay,  and  who  had  been  deeply 
roused  by  the  treachery  of  Radisson,  for 
after  serving  the  English  he  had  taken  ser- 
vice   witli   the   French   only  to  betray   his 
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new  masters  to  their  I  ivals.  D'Iberville  and 
two   oi    his   brothers   volunteered    10   serve 

with  a  troop  oi  soldiers  ami  Indians  who, 
under  De  Troyes,  hail  been  instructed 
to    proceed    against     the     English    forts. 

Although  they  were  not  attached  to  the 
force  in  any  official  capacity,  D'Iberville 
and  his  brothers  took  a  most  important 
part  in  the  expedition.  They  advanced 
northwards  through  the  limitless  forests 
that  barred  the  way  to  the  nearest 
English  settlement  — "  a  troop  of  dare- 
devil barbarians  sweeping  down  the 
forested  waterways  of  the  north.''  They 
reached  Hudson  Hay  on  June  [8,  [686. 
Their  arrival  was  totally  unexpected. 
Uttering  the  Iroquois  war-cry  D'Iberville 
and  his  companions  swooped  down  upon 
Fort  Moose  and  wrested  it  from  the 
English.  Rapidly  advancing  upon  F"ort 
Rupert  the  same  tactics  were  repeated, 
and  again  the  English  outpost  fell  before 
the  determined  attack  of  the  Canadians. 
Here  they  seized  a  vessel  and  proceeded 
to  Fort  Albany,  then  the  principal  English 
depot  on  the  southern  shores  of  the  Bay. 
This  was  attacked  and  taken,  and  the 
French  were  masters  of  the  southern 
littoral  of  Hudson  Bay.  Officially  France 
and  England  had  been  at  peace,  but  war 
broke  out  in  earnest  and  it  was  felt  thai 
the  work  of  the  raiders  was  incomplete 
so  long  as  F'ort  Nelson  remained  in 
English   hands. 

In  1694,  therefore,  D'Iberville  sailed  from 
Quebec  in  command  of  a  small  fleet 
and  arrived  before  the  English  settle- 
ment. The  English  traders,  expert  in 
trade  but  untrained  in  war,  having  no 
alternative  but  to  surrender,  gave  up  the 
fort  to   D'Iberville. 

Time  and  again  F"ort  Nelson  changed 
hands.  In  1697  D'Iberville,  in  his  ship  the 
Pelican — 50  guns  and  150  men — slipped  past 
an  English  squadron  and  arrived  off  F'ort 
Nelson,  thinking  that  his  other  ships  were 
following  in  the  wake.  But  in  this  he 
was  mistaken,  and  he  soon  awoke  to  the 
fact  that  he  was  in  a  desperate  position 
between  the  guns  of  the  fort  and  an 
English  squadron  of  three  ships,  one  of 
which  was  superior  to  his  own  vessel 
whilst  the  other  two  were  little  inferior. 
Here  the  genius,  resource,  and  brilliant 
seamanship  of  the  FYench  commander 
were  demonstrated.  By  a  series  of 
masterly  manoeuvres  D'Iberville  managed 
to  pour  a  broadside  into  the  largest  of 
the   English  ships  with  such  deadly  effect 
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that  it  went  down  with  all  hands.  The 
Second  vessel,  after  a  stubborn  resistance, 
surrendered,  whilst  the  third  managed  to 
effect  its  escape.  At  this  juncture,  in 
spite  of  his  brilliant  success,  D'Iberville 
nearly  suffered  irretrievable  disaster. 
During  the  night  a  terrific  storm  arose 
and   his   battered  and   ice-covered  vessel, 

staggering  before  the  terrible  blasts  of 
the  northern  blizzard,  was  driven  ashore, 
and  D'Iberville  and  his  companions  were 
obliged  to  swim  to  land  through  the 
icy-cold  waters  of  Hudson  Bay.  In  this 
emergency,  however,  his  star  shone 
brightly  :  the  remainder  of  his  small 
squadron  arrived,  and  D'Iberville,  by  an 
impetuous  attack  upon  the  palisaded 
fort,  broke  down  all  resistance,  forced 
the  capitulation  of  the  garrison,  and 
once  again  obtained  possession  of  I'ort 
Nelson. 

The  Battle  of  Hudson  Bay  made  the 
French  virtual  masters  of  the  whole 
region  with  its  vast  wealth  of  furs.  But 
on  September  20,  1697,  terms  of  peace 
were  arranged  between  France  and 
England  at  the  Treaty  of  Rvswick,  under 
which  Fort  Albany,  which  had  been  in 
the  possession  of  the  Hudson's  Bay 
Company  at  the  outbreak  of  the  hostilities, 
again  reverted  to  the  English.  The  terms 
of  the  Peace  of  Utrecht,  which  in  1713 
concluded  the  quickly  resumed  war,  were 
far  more  favourable  to  the  interests  of 
the  Company,  for  it  provided  that  the 
French  should  leave  the  Bay  within  six 
months. 

For  the  next  half  century  the  trade 
in  furs  was  so  remunerative  as  to  make 
good  all  the  losses  that  had  been  sus- 
tained in  the  long  conflict  for  the  pos- 
session of  Hudson  Bay  between  France 
and  England,  or  rather,  between  the 
merchants  of  Xew  France  and  the 
merchants  of  London.  The  English  settle- 
ments were  thenceforth  rooted  on  the 
seaboard,  and  stronger  and  stronger  grew 
their  hold  upon  the  trade  with  the  Indians 
of  the  North-West.  The  victories  of 
D'Iberville  were  of  no  avail,  for  the 
forts  on  Hudson  Bay  were  treated  as 
so  many  pawns  on  the  chessboard  of 
European  diplomacy.  Fortune  and  divi- 
dends smiled  upon  the  shareholders  in 
the  English  corporation,  but  the  founders 
of  the  "Compagnie  du  Nord"  were 
obliged  to  confine  their  energies  to  the 
basin  of  the  St.  Lawrence  and  its  network 
of  waterways. 
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CHAPTER    IV 

Hearne  and  Mackenzie 

With  the  signing  of  the  Treaty  of  Paris 
in  1763  there  opened  a  new  era  in  the 
history  of  Canada.  The  opportunities  that 
had  been  created  by  the  energy  and  daring 
of  the  Canadian  explorers  and  traders,  and 
by  the  activity  of  the  merchants  of 
Montreal  and  Quebec,  were  sacrificed  by 
French  administrative  folly.  The  dis- 
coveries of  the  Verendryes  were  nullified 
by  parsimony  and  want  of  appreciation  on 
the  part  of  the  French  authorities.  Had 
they  only  realized  the  importance  of  the 
territories  that  lay  beyond  the  settlements 
in  New  France,  it  is  probable  that  greater 
efforts  would  have  been  made  to  retain 
Canada  for  the  French.  But  their  value- 
was  not  understood,  and  Canada  as  a 
whole  was  generally  regarded  as  of  less 
importance  than  the  West  Indian  Islands. 
Sea  power  alone  could  have  preserved  to 
the  French  their  possessions  in  North 
America.  It  was  precisely  at  this  juncture 
that  adequate  naval  support  was  not  forth- 
coming, the  final  result  being  that  Wolfe's 
victory  on  the  Plains  of  Abraham  put  an 
end  to  French  domination  in  the  West. 
Henceforth  England  controlled  the  destinies 
of  North  America.  One  by  one  the  isolated 
trading  stations  in  the  interior  fell  into 
the  hands  of  the  English.  Some  were 
abandoned  and  left  derelict  ;  others  merely 
changed  masters.  Hut  even  when  Canada 
had  fallen  it  was  some  years  before 
the  Hudson's  Kay  Company  realized  the 
necessity  for  a  forward  movement  into  the 
interior.  In  the  Mother  Country  there  was 
the  deepest  ignorance  regarding  the  extent 
and  value  of  the  great  territories  that  had 
passed  under  British  control.  The  Hud- 
son's Bay  Company,  finding  their  most 
dangerous  rivals  removed  from  their  path, 
were  at  first  content  to  continue  their  old 
policy  of  inviting  the  Indians  to  bring  their 
furs  to  the  forts  on  Hudson  Bay.  The 
directors  saw  no  reason  for  advancing  into 
the  frozen  wilds  so  long  as  supplies  of  furs 
were  brought  to  their  doors.  The  fall  of 
the  French  outposts  and  the  outbreak  of 
iin  Indian  war  temporarily  stopped  the 
overland  trade  in  furs.  Pontiac  and  his 
redskins  destroyed  several  forts  from  Lake 
Michigan  to  Niagara  and  massacred  their 
inhabitants,  and  the  disturbed  state  of  the 
country  was  nol  favourable  to  commercial 
enterprise.  But  English  and  Scottish 
traders  gradually   made    their    way   west- 


wards. A  party  succeeded  in  reaching 
Fort  La  Reine  in  1767  and  commenced  to 
traffic  with  the  redskins  of  the  west. 
Alexander  Henry,  the  elder,  obtained  a 
licence  of  the  exclusive  trade  of  Lake 
Superior,  and  in  due  time  commenced  a 
profitable  trade  in  beavers.  Other  mer- 
chants followed.  A  Scotchman,  Thomas 
Curry,  journeyed  along  the  old  French 
routes  and  reached  the  Lower  Saskatchewan 
River,  and  was  rewarded  with  a  rich  store 
of  furs.  James  Finlay,  of  Montreal,  travelled 
even  further  ;  whilst  Joseph  Frobisher,  a 
member  of  the  fur  trading  firm  of  McTavish, 
Frobisher  &  Co.,  built  a  fort  on  the 
Red  River,  and  in  1774  penetrated  to  the 
Churchill  River,  where  he  established  a  fort 
at  Frog  Portage,  "  the  doorway  that  led 
from  the  Saskatchewan  and  the  known 
east,  to  the  unknown  west,  to  that  limitless 
land  of  forest  and  plain,  mountain,  lake,  and 
stream,  that  lies  beyond  the  Saskatchewan." 
The  ventures  of  these  and  other  traders 
soon  alarmed  the  conservative  officials  of 
the  Hudson's  Bay  Company.  Instructions 
were  sent  from  England  that  the  old  policy 
of  splendid  inactivity  was  to  Ik  abandoned, 
and  it  was  decided  that  Samuel  Hearne, 
who  was  employed  at  Fort  Churchill,  should 
be  sent  northward  to  discover  the  rich 
deposits  of  copper  which  weie  said  to  exist 
near  the  mouth  of  a  great  river  visited  by 
the  Indians.  The  choice  of  a  pathfinder 
was  a  good  one,  for  Hearne  had  perse- 
verance and  endurance  in  a  marked  degree. 
Two  unsuccessful  attempts  to  cross  the 
barren  lands  that  lay  between  Fort 
Churchill  and  the  object  of  his  quest  did 
not  daunt  his  ardour,  but  increased  his 
determination  to  reach  the  famed  deposits 
of  copper.  On  November  6,  1769, 
cheered  with  the  salute  of  seven  cannons, 
Hearne  marched  out  of  the  fort  only  to 
return  after  a  few  days  owing  to  the 
desertion  of  his  guides.  Again  the  fol- 
lowing year,  having  been  absent  for  over 
eight  months,  he  was  obliged  to  return 
after  "  a  fruitless,  or  at  least  unsuccessful, 
journey."  But  the  second  journey  was  not 
altogether  "  fruitless,"  for  on  his  way  to 
the  fort  he  had  been  joined  by  an  Indian 
named  Matonabbee,  who  clothed  and  fed 
the  half-frozen  explorer  and  volunteered 
to  act  as  his  guide  should  he  again  attempt 
to  reach  the  northern  mines.  Once  more 
Hearne  left  Fort  Prince  of  Wales.  Tile 
story  of  his  journey  properly  belongs  to  the 
history  of  Arctic  exploration,  for  it  led 
Hearne  into  lands  of  lengthening  sunlight. 
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where  the  continuous  day  finally  warned 
him  that  he  had  passed  within  the  Arctic 
Circle.  Over  the  barren  lands  of  Northern 
Canada  ;  through  a  vast  region  of  frozen 
rivers  and  lakes;  across  great  plains,  portions 
of  which  have  not  again  been  traversed 
by  the  white  man  ;  and  over  rock-strewn 
mountainous  country  where  frequently  they 
had  to  crawl  on  hands  and  knees,  went 
Hearne  and  his  redskin  friends.  But  the 
search  for  the  fabled  riches  proved  disap- 
pointing. When  Hearne  arrived  at  the 
Coppermine  River  it  was  found  that  the 
vivid  imagination  of  the  Indians  had  yet 
again  misled  the  white  man.  But  the 
results  of  his  journey  were  nevertheless 
highly  important.  The  barren  territory 
of  which  he  took  formal  possession  was  of 
no  value  to  his  employers.  But  by  cutting 
across  the  continent  to  the  Arctic  Seas  he 
had  demonstrated  the  impossibility  of  a 
direct  waterway  between  Hudson  Bay  and 
the  Western  Ocean.  The  North-West 
Passage  was  shown  to  be  so  far  northwards 
that  it  would  be  useless  for  all  purposes  of 
navigation.  The  time-honoured  theory 
that  it  was  but  a  step  from  the  western 
shores  of  the  Bay  to  the  Pacific  Ocean  was 
at  length  exploded,  and  the  vastness  of  the 
north-western  lands  was  in  part  demon- 
strated. On  his  return  Hearne  was  re- 
warded with  the  dignified  post  of  Governor 
of  Prince  of  Wales  Fort,  where  he  re- 
mained until  La  Perouse  sacked  and  partly 
destroyed  the  fortress  in  1782. 

Whilst  Hearne  had  been  toiling  over 
the  wastes  of  Northern  Canada  the  traders 
of  Montreal  had  been  pushing  further  and 
further  to  the  west.  On  his  return  to 
Prince  of  Wales  Fort  it  was  evident  that 
a  crisis  was  arriving  in  the  affairs  of  the 
Company.  Much  of  their  trade  was  being 
slowly  but  surely  filched  away  by  new- 
comers, who  had  not  even  the  excuse  that 
they  weie  trading  on  behalf  of  another 
Government,  but  were  only  vindicating 
the  claims  of  private  enterprise  against 
the  rights  of  monopoly.  For  it  was  evident 
that  the  independent  traders,  who  were 
subsequently  to  found  the  rival  North-West 
Company,  were  determined  to  cut  across 
their  trade  routes  and  to  intercept  the 
supplies  of  furs  that  would  otherwise  find 
their  way  to  the  forts  on  Hudson  Bay. 
It  was  impossible  for  the  Company  to 
disregard  the  gage  of  battle  thrown  down 
by  Frobisher  when  he  established  his  fort 
at  Frog  Portage.  With  their  business 
instincts  sharpened  by  the  keen  competition 
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they  anticipated  with  the  Hudson's  Bay 
Company,  the  Montreal  traders  foresaw 
that,  it"  they  were  to  hope  to  rival  the  trade 
of  the  long-established  monopoly,  they 
must  not  only  follow  the  routes  of  the  old 
French  traders,  but  must  also  diverl  to- 
wards the  southern  lines  of  communica- 
tion the  streams  of  trade  then  going  to 
Hudson  Bay.  fn  order  to  secure  the 
triumph  of  victory  it  was  necessary  that 
their  trading  posts  should  be  pushed  right 
across  the  enemy's  country.  This  encro  ich- 
ment  upon  the  sacred  preserves  ol  the 
Company  led  to  instructions  being  sent  to 

He. line    to    establish    forts    in    the  interior. 

Accordingly  in  1774  a  fort  was  established  by 
lle.irne.it  Cumberland  House,  on  Sturgeon 
Lake,  within  easy  reach  of  the  rival  estab- 
lishment of  the  Monti e.il  traders.  With 
the  building  ol  Cumberland  House  the 
Hudson's  Bay  Company  entered  in  earnest 
into  their  long  conflict  with  the  newcomers. 
The  first  result  of  their  acceptance  of  the 
challenge  was  to  consolidate  the  indepen- 
dent fur  traders  in  their  opposition  to 
the  Company.  Their  plan-  were  well  and 
daringly  laid,  with  remarkable  energy  and 
with  rare  skill  in  the  choice  of  suitable 
strategic  points.  The  following  years  wit- 
nessed an  active  extension  of  forts  in  all 
directions,  the  Company  and  the  trailers 
>sing  and  re-crossing  each  other's  routes 
in  the  endeavour  to  secure  the  bulk  of  the 
fur  trade.  Forts  were  built  in  districts  as 
far  apart  as  the  Upper  Saskatchewan  and 
Lake  Winnipeg.  The  former  was  at 
Edmonton  House  ;  the  latter  was  erected 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Winnipeg  River  not  far 
from  where  Fort  Alexander  now  stands. 
In  1794  the  Company  pushed  right  across 
the  route  of  their  rivals  and  established 
Brandon  House,  about  17  miles  below 
the  present  city  of  Brandon,  and  in  1700 
the  Red  River  proper  was  taken  possession 
of  by  the  Company.  Thus  within  a  quarter 
of  a  century  they  had  extended  their  opera- 
tions over  a  great  portion  of  the  Not  th-West, 
driven  to  this  active  pohev  by  the  severe 
tit  ion  of  the  Montreal  merchants. 
The  latter,  who  had  hitherto  acted  inde- 
pendently, or  only  in  consultation  with 
each  other,  by  the  pressure  of  competition 
were  forced  I"  band  themselves  together 
into  a  company.  Accordingly,  in  1783-4 
the  affairs  of  the  merchants  were  placed 
in  the  hands  of  Benjamin  and  Joseph 
Frobisherand  Simon  McTavish,  who  organ- 
ized and  administered  the  new  North-Wesl 
Company,    which    was     so     long    to     be    a 


formidable  rival  to  the  oldei  Company 
until  it  was  absorbed  by  them  in  [821. 
But  the  Montreal  merchants  were  not 
entirely  united.  Two  other  traders,  John 
Gregory  and  Alexander  Mel. cod,  being 
dissatisfied  with  the  management  ol  the 
North- West  Company,  entered  into  partner- 
ship with  two  Western  traders,  the  im- 
possible and  cantankerous  Peter  Pond 
and  Peter  Pangman,  .^ni\  organized  the 
X.Y.  Company,  which,  during  a  brat  but 
extrennh  active  career,  kept  matters  lively 
in  the  North-West.  On  the  death  of 
McTavish  in  1804  the  two  Montreal  com- 
panies weie  united.  During  its  short 
existence  the  X.Y.  Company  had  aitia  ted 
several  notable  men  to  its  side.  Amongst 
them  was  Alexander  Mackenzie  and  his 
cousin,  Roderick  Mackenzie.  Like  the 
majority  of  those  who  have  played  an 
important  part  in  the  building  of  the  Greal 
North-West,  Mackenzie  was  a  Scot.  Born 
at  Stornoway  in  the  year  1755,  young 
Mackenzie  found  his  way  to  Montreal  111 
the  palmy  davs  of  the  fur  trade.  Here 
his  attractive  and  strong  personality  soon 
drew  attention,  and  it  was  not  long  before 
he  was  actively  employed  in  the  services 
of  the  merchants  and  engaged  on  those 
great  exploring  expeditions  which  were 
to  roll  back  the  map  of  the  West  and  to 
open  its  lands  to  the  tread  of  future 
generations.  Mackenzie  was  a  man  of 
boundless  ambition,  and  the  opportunity 
of  putting  his  secretly  nourished  plans  into 
operation  came  when  he  was  given  charge 
of  the  Athabasca  District,  where  Peter 
Pond,  representing  the  X  Y.  Company, 
and  a  Mr.  Ross,  agent  of  the  North-West 
Company,  had  already  established  their 
stations.  The  two  traders,  however,  had 
come  into  conflict,  with  the  result  that  Ross 
had  been  fatally  shot  by  his  fiery  antagonist. 
and  it  was  decided  that  the  Companies 
should  establish  a  fort  in  common,  in  order 
to  minimize  the  risk  of  conflict  in  these 
inhospitable  regions.  Traders  had  already 
penetrated  as  far  as  Lake  Athabasca,  the 
Great  Slave  Lake,  And  the  Peace  River 
Country,  and  Mackenzie  decided  that 
the  time  had  arrived  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  fort  on  the  shores  of  Lake- 
Athabasca  itself.  Accordingly,  in  17SS  he 
sent  for  his  cousin  Roderick,  who  established 
a  fort  "  in  a  beautiful,  healthy  situation, 
in  the  centre  of  many  excellent  and  never 
failing  fisheries, "  which  was  called  Fort 
Chipewyan.  This  was  afterwards  removed 
to  the  northern  side  of  the  Lake,  and  was 
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1 tany  years  the  most  important  estab- 
lishment in  the  far  North-West,  the  centre 
oi  a  greal  trade  with  the  Indians  of  the 
northern  regions  and  the  great  territories 
stretching  westward  to  the  Pacific.  Here, 
in  the  following  spring.  Mackenzie  took 
up  his  quarters  and  made  his  preparations 
for  his  dash  tO  the  north.      (  In  |une  3,   [789, 

accompanied  by  four  French-Canadian 
voyagcurs,  a  young  German  named  Stein- 
bruck,  an  Indian  chief,  and  his  redskin 
interpreters,  as  well  as  by  one  Laurent 
Leroux,  who  proposed  to  accompany  the 
party  as  far  as  (heat  Slave  Lake,  Mackenzie 
set  forth  in  his  canoes  on  his  long  journey. 
By  the  9th  of  the  month  the  party  had 
arrived  at  Great  Slave  Lake,  after  running 
the  gauntlet  of  a  host  of  gnats  and  Hies 
which  accompanied  them  as  far  as  this 
point.  For  five  days  they  waited  an 
opportunity  to  cross  the  frozen  lake,  and 
finally,  after  battling  by  day  with  the  ice 
which  had  become  broken  by  the  force 
of  the  gales,  and  camping  by  night  on  the 
islets  that  stud  its  waters,  they  reached 
after  ten  days'  strenuous  work  the  northern 
shores  of  the  lake.  Coasting  along  the 
littoral  Mackenzie  discovered  the  mighty 
waterway  which  now  bears  his  name  and 
flows  northwards  in  its  majestic  and 
isolated  splendour,  to  mingle  with  the  icy 
seas  of  the  Arctic  Ocean.  Pluck,  persever- 
ance, endurance,  and,  above  all,  a  masterful 
domination  over  his  companions,  enabled 
Mackenzie  to  accomplish  his  journey  to 
the  Arctic.  The  Indians,  filled  with  super- 
stitious fears  of  incredible  monsters  which 
peopled  the  barren  wastes  through  which 
they  were  to  pass,  would  willingly  have 
turned  back,  but  their  leader  proved  equal 
to  the  emergency,  and  by  sheer  force 
of  character  overcame  their  opposition. 
Neither  fears  of  the  fabled  Manitou,  which 
swallowed  every  person  that  approached 
it,  and  other  monsters  of  fearsome  shapes 
and  terrible  powers,  or  the  much  more- 
real  danger  of  being  caught  by  the  Arctic 
winter,  deterred  Mackenzie  from  his  enter- 
prise. On  Julv  12th,  Mackenzie's  object 
was  at  length  achieved.  The  travellers 
arrived  on  what  they  believed  to  be  another 
lake  of  considerable  size,  where  whales 
were  seen  disporting  themselves,  and 
where  no  further  land  appeared  visible 
to  the  north.  Although  Mackenzie  still 
doubted  the  successful  termination  of  his 
voyage,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  he  thrice 
witnessed  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  Arctic  tide, 
he    had    reached    the   Northern    Ocean    at 
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a  point  far  to  the  west  of  the  mouth  of 
the  Coppermine,  and  not  far  distant  from 
the-  present  Alaskan  territory. 

But   other    and   far   greater   discoveries 
awaited     the     intrepid     traveller.     As    lie 
made     his     way      homewards      up      the 
Mackenzie,    he     conceived     the     idea     of 
surmounting   the   mighty  harrier   that   lay 
between    the   plains   of   the  West  and  the 
salt  waters  of  the  Pacific.     He  had  already 
caught  a  glimpse  of  the  Rocky  Mountains 
on  his    way   to   the  Arctic  Ocean.     As  he 
viewed      their     towering     crags,    "which 
appeared    to     be     sprinkled     with     white 
stones,  glistening  in  the  sun,"  he  doubtless 
thought  of  the  ocean  that   lay  beyond  and 
of   the    possibility   of   reaching   its  distant 
shores.     Moreover,     his     journey     to     the 
North    was    not    likely   to    be   productive 
of  much  gain  to  the  North- West  Company, 
whereas  the   unknown   lands  to  the  West 
were   reported   by  the   Indians  to  be  rich 
in  minerals  and  gold,  and  were  certain   to 
yield  a  great  harvest  of  furs  to  the  traders. 
But  it  was  some  time  before  he  was  able 
to  put   his  project    into   execution,    and  a 
journey    to    England     intervened     before 
he  left  Fort   Chipewyan    (on  October    10, 
1792)   on    his    second    and    most    import- 
ant  voyage   of    discovery.     The    story   of 
Mackenzie's  daring  journey  to  the  Pacific 
is    one    of    the    most    fascinating    in    the 
annals     of     geographical    discover  v.     Un- 
deterred   by  the    difficulties    and    dangers 
of   the    way    and    the   arduous   nature   of 
a  journey  through   what  could    not  fail  to 
be  some  of  the   wildest   and   most  difficult 
country   in   the   whole  of    North  America, 
where   the   stupendous    works    of    Nature 
were  only  too  likely  to  demand  the  most 
severe  and   exacting   toil,   Mackenzie  and 
his  companions  set  forth  on  the  first  stage 
of  their   journey  up  the   Peace   River.     It 
was    necessary   to    establish    an    advance 
post  in   the    wilderness  from    which  the 
travellers  could  proceed  on  their  western 
journey   in    the   early    spring.     Arrived   at 
the  junction    of    the    Smoky    and    Peace 
Rivers,     Mackenzie    erected      his     winter 
quarters  at  a  spot  not  far  distant  from  this 
point.     It  was  not  until   May    9th  that  he 
set  forth  on  the  second  and  most  hazardous 
portion  of  his  journey.     In   his  own  book 
he  has  so  graphically  described  the   perils 
and    hazards,     the     incessant     toils      and 
terrible    hardships,    of    their    fight   against 
the    swirling    waters    of    the    rivers    they 
navigated,  that   it   is  unnecessary  to  dwell 
upon  this  aspect  of  their  journey,     At  times 


their  canoe   was   so   beaten   and    buffeted 
by   the   downcoming   waters   that   it    was 
almost  destroyed.     On  other   occasions   it 
became   necessary,   in  order   to    pass    the 
rapids,  to  drag  their  boat  overland,  hewing 
a   path    through    the     wilderness,    and    by 
incessant    labours     again     regaining     the 
stream  at  some  higher  point.     Mackenzie, 
who  was  now  exploring  the   upper   waters 
of  the  Peace   River,  wrote  enthusiastically 
of  the  new  country.    "  The  west  side  of  the 
river,''  he  said,  "  displayed  a  succession  of 
the   most    beautiful    scenery    I    had    ever 
beheld.  .  .  .  Groves     of     poplar    in    every 
shape   vary  the  scene,  and    their  intervals 
are  enlivened  with  vast  herds  of  elks  and 
buffaloes."     Finally,  after  passing  through 
most  rugged  and  magnificent  scenery,  the 
party  arrived   at   the   forks   of   the    Peace 
River,  and  Mackenzie,  on  the  advice  of  a 
native  guide,  took  the  southern  branch  and 
followed  the  Parsnip  River   to   its   source 
in  a  small  lake.     Here  the  traveller  stood 
at  one  of  the  remote  sources  of  the  mighty 
Mackenzie,  2,400  miles  from  the  month  he 
had  discovered  but  four  years  before. 

This   spot    marked    the    summit    of    the 
Great  Divide,  for    a    march  of    817  paces 
brought  them  to  another  small  lake  from 
whence  a  stream  flowed  to  the   west.      The 
explorers  had  crossed  the  watershed  of    the 
American  continent  and  had  found  the  key 
to  the   Pacific   Ocean.     The   stream   down 
which  they  now  forced  a  passage  was  so 
encumbered      with      rocks      and      rapids, 
whirlpools     and    driftwood,    that    a    later 
explorer,    Simon    Fraser,    bestowed    upon 
it     the    name    of     Bad    River.     But    after 
passing   through   incredible    dangers    and 
quelling    one  lof    the    frequently    recurring 
mutinies    amongst    his    men,     Mackenzie 
and      his      companions      "  enjoyed       the 
inexpressible  satisfaction  of  finding  them- 
selves on  the  banks  of  a    navigable  river, 
on    the  west  side  of  the  first  great  range 
of   mountains."     They   were,  in   fact,  upon 
a  branch  of  the  Fraser,  but  after  journeying 
down  stream  dissappointment  awaited  them 
when  they  discovered  that  the  river  turned 
due  south  and  learned    from    the    Indians 
of  its  long    course    to    the    sea.     At    this 
juncture    Mackenzie  decided  to  leave  the 
river  and  to  travel  overland  to  the  ocean. 
Dav   after  day  the    travellers    pushed    on 
towards  the  object  of  their  search,  until  at 
length,    on      the      morning     of     July     20, 
1793,  they  caught  sight  of  the  islet-studded 
waters   of   the    Pacific    Ocean,  which  was 
struck  at  the    point    which  Vancouver   on 


his   surveying  voyage    had  visited  shortly 
before — Point     Menzies.      Following     the 
coast    Mackenzie    arrived  at  the  entrance 
to  Cascade  Canal,  where  on  a  rock  facing 
the  ocean  he  painted  this  brief  memorial : 
"  Alexander     Mackenzie,     from     Canada, 
by  land,  the   twenty-second   of  July,   One 
thousand  seven  hundred  and  ninety-three." 
Thus  was  completed  the  circuit  of  Canada. 
From   the   Atlantic  to  the  Pacific,  and  from 
the  Great  Lakes  to  the  Arctic,  the  way  was 
now  opened  for  the  benefit  of    those    who 
should  come  to  settle  upon  its  fertile  plains, 
to  build  new  homes  in  the  Far  West,  and 
to  people  the  wilderness.     Other    pioneers 
trod  unknown  paths  and  opened  new  ways. 
A  notable  body  of  men,  among  whom  were 
David     Thompson,     Simon      Fraser,     Sir 
George    Simpson,    Daniel      Harman,    and 
Alexander   Henry,  the   younger,  were  yet 
to  explore    the   waterways  and  wastes    of 
Western      Canada,      but      to      Alexander 
Mackenzie   belongs   the   honour  of  finally 
opening  the  road  to  the  Pacific. 


CHAPTER    V 

Lord  Selkirk's  Colonists 

In    the    early    days    of    the    eighteenth 

century  the  whole  of  the  North-West  was 

a    terra    incognita    inhabited    by    scattered 

tribes  of  Indians,  some  of  whom  brought 

their  furs  to  the  outposts  on   Hudson  Bay 

and  the  forts  of  the  French  traders,  but  the 

vast    majority   of    whom   had   never    seen 

a     white     man.     Hundreds     of     miles     of 

practically  virgin   territory   stretched   into 

impenetrable  distance  to  the  west  of  these 

outposts  of  civilization.     At  the  beginning 

of   the   nineteenth  century  the  fur  dealers 

had  established  themselves  at  many  distant 

spots  on  the  vast  unoccupied  prairie  lands  ; 

the    way   to   the   Western    Sea    had   been 

discovered  ;   the  far  off  Arctic  shores  had 

been  visited  ;  many  of  the  great  waterways 

had   been   traversed   and   some    traced   to 

their    sources ;    and    the   fur  traders    and 

adventurous  and  lively  MUis,  or  Bois-Brulh, 

as  the  half-caste  descendants  of  the  early 

French     voyageurs     were     termed,     were 

wandering    over    the    country    in     search 

of  new  avenues  of  trade,  discovering  fresh 

routes,  traversing  the  intricate  waterways 

of  the  West,  and  laving  open  the  map  of 

Western    Canada.     But    in    spite    of    this 

activity    the     North-West     was    practically 

an  unknown  country.     The  voyageurs  and 

traders  were  a  race  apart,  and  the  people 
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of  Eastern  Canada  as  .1  whole  knew  little 
of  the  great  lands  which  furnished  the 
Montreal  traders  with  their  rich  supplies 
of  furs.  Buffalo  roamed  over  the  prairies 
in  vast  herds,  and  the  country  was  still 
to  .ill  intent-  .nut  purposes  an  immense 
game  reserve  and  sanctuary  for  the  fauna 
of  the  north.  But  the  outposts  of  the  rival 
ipanies  were  being  scattered  over 
Rupert's  Land  in  many  and  far-distanl 
places.  Fori  Chipcwyan  had  been  built  on 
the  southern  shore  of  Lake  Athabasca  in 
S8 :  Fort  Providence  was  erected  on 
Great  Slave  Lake  in  1700;  Fort  Livingstone 
was  established  on  the  Mackenzie  River 
in  i7>)<>:  in  the  same  year,  almost  within 
the  Arctic  Circle  and  on  the  same  mighty 
waterway,  was  built  Fort  Good  Hope  ; 
whilst  Fort  Norman,  a  halt-way  house 
between  the  two.  was  established  in 
1810.  Beyond  the  Rocky  Mountains,  in 
the  country  to  be  known  as  British 
Columbia,  Fort  McLeod  '  was  established 
by  Simon  Fraser  on  the  Parsnip  River 
in  1805 :  Forts  Fraser  and  George  were 
built  on  the  Xechacho  River,  one  of  the 
arms  of  the  Fraser  River,  in  1806  and  1807  ; 
Fort  St.  lame-  was  established  on  Stuart 
Like  in  1806  ;  and  in  the  south  of  British 
Columbia  Fort  Kootenay  was  founded  in 
I  the  North- West  Company 
erected  Fort  Gibraltar  on  the  site  of  the 
present  city  of  Winnipeg.  But  the  traders, 
although  they  were  valuable  geographical 
pioneers,  had  no  part  in  the  subsequent 
settlement  of  Western  Canada.  As  a 
matter  of  fact  they  were  bitterly  opposed 
to  the  introduction  of  agriculturists,  before 
whose  advent  it  was  certain  that  the  game 
would  retire  into  the  fastnesses  of  the  north 
whilst  their  trading  profits  would  become 
correspondingly  diminished.  It  was  left 
to  a  patriotic  Scot  to  be  the  real  pioneer 
of  the  West,  to  break  down  the  wall  of 
monopoly  that  had  been  erected  across 
the  path  of  the  settler,  and  to  throw  down 
the  gage  of  battle  before  the  powerful 
companies  who  preferred  that  Western 
Canada  should  remain  a  magnificent 
wilderness  rather  than  become  a  beautiful 
land  of  golden  wheat.  Amongst  those 
who  had  read  the  fascinating  account 
of  Mackenzie's  daring  journey  across  the 
continent  was  a  voung  Scottish  nobleman, 
the  seventh  son  of  the  fourth  Earl  of 
Selkirk,  who   had    unexpectedly  succeeded 

1  There  were  thro.?  fort     Mt  \-   d,  the  other  two 
being  on  the  Peace  River  and  on  the  Old  Man's  River 

in  the  south  of   Alberta. 


to  hi-  father's  title  in  17011.  Selkirk  was 
.olive,  patriotic,  generous,  and  above  all 
imbued  with  liberal  and  advanced  ideas. 
Ill  the  truest  Sense  >^i  the  word  he  was  ,i 
keen  and  .11  dent  patriot  who  desired  the 
welfare  of  his  fellow-men  and  was  prepared 
to  use  his  name  and  influence  in  the 
furtherance  of  schemes  for  the  amelioration 
of    the   distress    he   found   around   him.      A 

keen  student  of  the  progress  of  the  French 
Revolution,  the  ideals  of  which  he  had 
studied  with  sympathy,  he  was  never- 
theless an  aristocrat  at  heart  ;  but  one 
of  the  best  type,  fully  convinced  of 
the  necessity  for  the  strict  maintenance 
of  law  and  order.  During  his  lifetime 
he  was  frequently  regarded  as  a  crank  and 
he  has  been  described  as  a  "  kind-hearted 
but  eccentric  Scottish  nobleman."  With 
the  passage  of  time,  however,  we  have  been 
enabled  to  see  Selkirk  in  a  true  perspective, 
and  he  must  now  be  regarded  as  one  of 
the  most  far-seeing  and  patriotic  of  those 
great  Empire-builders  who  have  helped 
to  make  the  British  Empire  what  it  is 
at  the  present  day.  In  his  own  day  scant 
justice  was  done  to  his  honest  endeavours 
to  found  a  great  community  in  a  far  off 
land.  The  wisdom  and  foresight  of  his 
choice  of  territory  were  generally  over- 
looked, and  the  apparent  failure  of  his 
carefully  laid  plans  was  chiefly  dwelt  upon 
by  friends  and  enemies  alike.  Yet  to 
Selkirk  we  chiefly  owe  the  breaking  down 
of  the  grinding  monopoly  which  would 
have  held  Western  Canada  in  the  thrall 
of  the  fur  traders,  and  would  have  prevented 
its  settlement  by  honest  and  industrious 
farmers  and  tradesmen. 

To  a  person  of  his  enthusiastic  tempera- 
ment the  difficulties  and  dangers  in  the 
way  of  successfully  transplanting  a  band  of 
emigrants  from  the  North  of  Scotland  and 
the  West  of  Ireland  were  small,  compared 
with  the  advantages  that  would  ensue  from 
the  successful  colonization  of  the  great 
tracts  of  unoccupied  territory  in  the  far 
West  of  Canada.  His  plans  were  well  and 
carefully  laid.  After  an  unsuccessful  re- 
quest in  1802  to  the  British  Government 
to  be  allowed  to  found  a  colony  on  the 
shores  of  Lake  Winnipeg,  Selkirk  decided 
himself  to  visit  Canada  and  to  learn  as 
much  as  he  could  on  the  spot  of  the 
conditions  of  the  country.  In  the  following 
year  he  was  at  Montreal  quietly  collecting 
information  from  the  Scottish  traders,  who 
enthusiastically  welcomed  a  fellow  country- 
man of  distinguished  lineage — for  he  was 


a  cadet  of  the  duc.il  house  of  Hamilton 
and  a  member  of  the  heroic  family  of 
Douglas— and  invited  him  to  their  social 
gatherings,  where  he  heard  the  chanson 
sung  by  voyageurs  and  listened  to  stories 
of  the  wild  and  fascinating  lands  of  the 
West.  Afterwards,  when  his  plans  were 
matured  and  being  carried  into  execution, 
the  Montreal  merchants  became  his 
bitterest  enemies,  and  he  was  freely  accused 
of  spying  out  their  trade  for  the  purpose 
of  learning  their  secrets.  Selkirk  returned 
to  Europe  convinced  that  Canada  was  a 
land  of  hope,  offering  a  full  reward  for 
honest  toil  and  endeavour.  Whilst  matur- 
ing his  plans  for  transferring  to  Western 
Canada  those  of  his  countrymen  who  were 
prepared  to  face  the  hardships  of  a  battle 
with  the  stubborn  forces  of  Nature  in  an 
unknown  land,  he  tentatively  formed  a 
settlement  in  Prince  Edward  Island  and 
subsequently  at  Baldoon,  near  Lake  St. 
Clare,  in  Upper  Canada,  and  at  a  later 
period  he  began  systematically  and  quietly 
to  buy  shares  in  the  Hudson's  Bay  Com- 
pany. Fortunately  for  Selkirk,  the  keen 
competition  of  the  North-West  Company 
had  caused  the  shares  of  its  long  established 
rival  to  fall  in  value,  and  he  was  thus  enabled 
to  obtain  a  controlling  voice  in  the  affairs  of 
the  Company.  Here,  however,  he  came  into 
active  conflict  with  Sir  Alexander  Mac- 
kenzie, who  having  returned  to  Scotland, 
where  he  still  interested  himself  in  the 
affairs  of  the  North- West  Company,  was 
the  guardian  of  its  interests  in  Britain. 
Learning  that  Selkirk  was  about  to  put 
his  long  cherished  colonization  scheme 
into  execution,  and  fearing  that  the  interests 
of  the  Montreal  merchants  would  be  vitally 
affected  by  this  intrusion  upon  the  pre- 
serves of  the  fur  traders,  Mackenzie  also 
purchased  sufficient  stock  to  give  him  a 
footing  in  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company,  and 
commenced  that  prolonged  conflict  between 
traders  and  settlers  which  was  only  ended 
when  Western  Canada  was  finally  domi- 
nated by  the  latter.  Selkirk  and  Mackenzie 
with  his  friends  John  Inglis  and  Edward 
Ellice,  were  the  protagonists  in  two  utterly 
irreconcilable  ideals.  The  one,  ardent  and 
enthusiastic,  seeing  with  prophetic  vision 
the  miles  of  golden  corn  ripening  in  the 
Canadian  sunshine  :  the  others,  hard  and 
experienced  men  of  affairs,  seeing  only 
in  the  vast  wilds  the  peltries  upon  which 
they  had  built  up  their  fortunes.  The  first 
round  in  the  long  duel  went  to  Selkirk. 
By  virtue  of  his  controlling  interest  in  the 
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Hudson's  Bay  Company,  he  secured  from 
them  a  "rant  of  a  vast  tract  of  country, 
1 16,000  square  miles  in  extent,  covering 
much  of  the  present  province  of  Manitoba 
and  a  great  portion  of  the  country  which 
now  forms  the  States  of  Minnesota  and 
North  Dakota.  The  deed,  a  lengthy  and 
involved  document,  was  signed  on  June 
12,  1811,  and  provided  that  "in  consider- 
ation of  the  sum  of  ten  shillings  of  lawful 
money  of  Great  Britain  to  the  said  Governor 
and  Company  well  and  truly  paid  by  the 
said  Earl  of  Selkirk  .  .  .  and  for  divers 
good  and  other  valuable  eauses  and  con- 
siderations .  .  .  the  said  Governor  and 
Company  have  given,  granted,  alienated, 
enfeoffed,  and  confirmed  .  .  .  unto  the  said 
Karl  of  Selkirk,  his  heirs,  and  assigns,  all 
that  Tract  of  Land  .  .  .  bounded  by  an 
imaginary  line  running  as  follows  (that  is 
to  say),  beginning  on  the  western  shore 
of  Lake  Winnipie,  otherwise  Winnipeg,  at 
a  point  fifty-two  degrees  and  thirty  minutes 
north  latitude  and  thence  running  due  west 
to  the  Lake  Winnepigoos,  otherwise  called 
Little  Winnipeg,  then  in  a  southerly 
direction  through  the  said  lake  so  as  to 
strike  its  western  shore  in  latitude  fifty-two 
degrees,  then  due  west  to  the  place  where 
the  parallel  of  fifty-two  degrees  north  lati- 
tude intersects  the  western  branch  of  the 
Red  River,  otherwise  called  the  Assiniboine 
River,  then  due  south  from  that  point  of 
intersection  to  the  Height  of  Land  which 
separates  the  waters  running  into  Hudson's 
Bay  from  those  of  the  Missouri  and 
Mississippi,  then  in  an  easterly  direction 
along  the  said  Height  of  Land  to  the 
source  of  the  River  Winnipie  or  Winnipeg 
1  meaning  by  such  last  named  River,  the 
principal  branch  of  the  waters  which  unite 
in  Lake  Saginagas),  then  along  the  main 
stream  of  the  waters  and  the  middle  of 
the  several  lakes  through  which  they 
flow  to  the  mouth  of  the  Winnipie  River, 
thence  in  a  northerly  direction  through 
the  middle  of  Lake  Winnipie  to  the  place 
of   beginning.'' 

It  will  be  seen  that,  vague  and  uncertain 
as  were  these  boundaries,  especially  those 
to  the  south,  they  included  the  valleys  of 
the  Red  River  and  the  Assiniboine,  un- 
doubtedly one  of  the  most  fertile  districts 
in  North  America.  To  the  north  the 
territory  extended  as  far  as  the  frontier  of 
the  province  of  Manitoba  as  it  existed  prior 
to  the  recent  northern  extension.  Lord 
Selkirk  had  not  obtained  this  grant  with- 
out   careful    inquiry  into    the    right    of    the 


Hudson's  Bay  Company  to  dispose  of  so 
valuable  a  section  of  its  territories.  Before 
embarking  on  his  great  venture  he  made 
certain  as  to  his  exact  legal  position.  The 
highest  authorities  pronounced  the  original 
charter  of  the  Company  to  be  a  valid  legal 
document,  and  expressed  the  opinion  that 
"the  grant  of  the  soil  contained  in  the 
charter  is  good,  and  that  it  will  include 
all  the  country,  the  waters  of  which  run 
into  Hudson's  Bay,  as  ascertained  by  geo- 
graphical observations,"  and  further  that 
"an  individual,  holding  from  the  Hudson's 
B  iv  Ci  impany  a  lease,  or  grant  in  fee  simple, 
of  any  part  of  their  territory  will  be  entitled 
to  all  the  ordinary  rights  of  landed  pro 
pertv  in  England."  Although  Selkirk's 
opponents  subsequently  disputed  the 
legality  of  his  position,  and  obtained  legal 
opinion  of  a  "cautious  and  non-committal 
character,"  they  never  ventured  to  dispute 
his  claims  in  a  court  of  law.  Fortified  with 
his  grant  of  land,  Selkirk  now  began  to 
make  active  preparations  for  the  settlement 
of  the  territory,  and  in  the  prospectus  of 
the  new  colony,  with  a  liberalism  that 
was  rare  in  that  age  of  sectarian  strife,  he 
stated  that  "the  settlement  is  to  be  formed 
in  a  territory  where  religion  is  not  the 
ground  of  any  disqu  difications  and  un- 
reserved participation  in  every  privilege 
will  therefore  be  enjoyed  by  Protestant  and 
Catholic  without  distinction." 

But  before  the  colonists  who  had  been 
gathered  together  were  able  to  leave  Scot- 
land the  first  act  in  the  long  and  unscru- 
pulous warfare  waged  by  his  enemies  was 
unfolded.  The  Collector  of  Customs  at 
Stornowav  was  married  to  a  niece  of 
Mackenzie,  and  he  and  his  son-in-law  did 
everything  they  could  to  stop  the  sailing  of 
the  expedition.  Some  of  the  would-be 
colonists  were  persuaded  to  enlist  in  the 
armv,  and  at  the  last  moment  the  Collector 
appeared  on  board  and  asked  those  who 
were  not  willing  to  sail  to  return  again  on 
shore.  In  the  words  of  Miles  Macdonell, 
who  had  been  placed  in  charge  of  the  small 
company  of  men  and  women,  "  several  said 
1  hev  were  not  willing,  and  many  went  over 
the  ships  side  into  Captain  Mackenzie's 
boat."  Finally,  however,  the  colonists 
arrived  at  York  Factory  on  Hudson  Bay  on 
October  5,  1S11,  and  commenced  their 
long  and  stubborn  struggle  against  the 
forces  of  Nature  and  the  malice  of  man. 
Exclusive  of  the  officers  and  crews,  105 
persons  composed  the  little  band  of  emi- 
grants— labourers  and  writers — while  some 
-'4 


of  them  were  children  and  others  already 
well  advanced  in  life.  Their  first  winter  in 
Canada  was  a  period  of  discontent.  The 
colonists  were  kept  busy  in  erecting  rough 
log  dwellings  to  protect  them  from  the  icy 
blasts  of  the  coming  winter,  but  so  soon  as 
the  winter  finally  set  in  and  outdoor  work 
had  perforce  to  be  abandoned  discontents 
arose.  The  Irish  element  did  not  get  on 
with  the  austere  Highlanders.  The  former, 
writes  Macdonell,  "displayed  their  native 
propensity  and  prowess  on  the  first  night 
of  the  year  by  unmercifully  beating  some 
Orkney  men.  Too  much  strong  drink  was 
the  chief  incitement."  Others  headed  a 
rebellion  against  Macdonell,  and  were 
for  a  long  time  in  a  defiant  and  obstinate 
mood. 

On  July  6,  1812,  the  little  band  of  colonists 
left  the  mouth  of  the  Nelson  River  for 
their  long  journey  to  Lake  Winnipeg — 
the  first  body  of  settlers  to  traverse  the 
waterways  and  to  cross  the  portages  of  the 
West.  Nearly  two  months  were  spent  on 
the  tedious  journey  from  York  Factory,  but 
the  750  miles  of  waste  and  dreary  lands 
which  rose  gradually  from  the  shallow 
waters  of  Hudson  Bay  were  at  length 
crossed,  and  on  August  30th  the  settlers 
camped  on  the  site  of  the  present  city  of 
Winnipeg,  at  a  spot  not  far  distant  from  the 
fort  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company.  Pos- 
sibly few,  if  any,  had  realized  the  nature  of 
the  light  they  were  undertaking.  Many 
would  probably  have  turned  back  had  that 
been  possible.  But  the  colonists  were 
solitary  and  isolated,  and  escape  was  impos- 
sible. With  the  exception  of  the  traders 
in  the  rival  forts  and  a  handful  of  half-caste 
I'oyageurs  they  were  alone  in  the  midst  of 
vast  solitudes.  On  September  4th,  the 
Governor,  Miles  Macdonell,  summoned  the 
men  of  the  North-West  Company,  the  free 
Canadians,  and  Hudson's  Bay  Company's 
employees,  and  a  number  of  Indians  to 
hear  the  reading  of  Lord  Selkirk's  patent. 
"Delivery  and  seizin"  were  formally 
taken,  the  flag  was  hoisted,  and  the  artillery 
belonging  to  the  Company  and  to  Lord 
Selkirk  was  discharged  111  a  grand  salute. 
Thus  was  enacted  a  scene  similar  to  the 
formal  declaration  of  sovereignty  that  has 
taken  place  in  so  many  British  colonies  in 
far  distant  and  dissimilar  portions  of  the 
world.  The  Red  River  Settlement,  which 
began  with  legal  form  and  due  ceremony, 
was  to  witness  many  a  stormy  day  before 
the  right  of  the  colonists  to  a  place  in  the 
West  was  finally  conceded. 
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The  Selkirk  Settlement  and  the  North 
West  Company 


CHAPTER  VI  with  the  name  of  Fori   Daer,  after  one  ol 

Lord  S  ilkit  k  -  titles.     With  the  advent  of 
spring    the    colonists     returned    to     Fort 
Douglas  and  attempted    the  cultivation  of 
flu.'    advance    party    of    Lord    Selkirk's  their    farms.     Unfortunately    they    lacked 
colonists   arrived  on   the  Red  River  at  a  man)   ol    the  essential  agricultural    imple- 
period  when  few  provisions  were  to  be  had,  meats,  an  1  the  tough  and  virgin  prairie  sod 
and  though  the  reception  that  was  ac<  orded  did  not  respon  1  readilj  to  their  efforts.     In 
them   w.is  not  entirely  hostile   it   was   far  fact,  during  the  summer  of  t8i3  they  were 
from  cordial.     The  traders  of   the  North-  reduced  to  desperate  straits.      The  fish  in 
West  Company  were  in  practical  control  ol  the  Red  River  were  for  some  reason  exceed- 
the  Red  River  country,  and  the  French  half-  ingly    scarce,   and    moat  being   practically 
breeds  who  were  in  their  employ  took  their  unobtainable,  the  colonists  were  forced  to 
cue    from    their    masters.     Whilst    al    Ibis  subsist    on   the  "  prairie  turnip "  and  such 
period  no  open  acts  of  violence  took  place,  roots  and  weeds  as  they  coal  1  manage  to 
it  was  nevertheless  apparent  thai  obstacles  gather,  eked  out   with  such  of   their   pro- 
were  being  purposely  placed  in  the  way  of  visions  as   still    remained.     The    colonists 
the  settler-.,     ft  was  even  asserted  that  the  were   pi. iced   in  such  straits  tint  "having 
herds   of    butt. do   were  driven   out    of   the  had  to  barter  away  their  clothing  for  food, 
reach  of  the  colonists   in    order    th.it    the  many  of  them  were  frost-bitten,  half-naked, 
failure  of  supplies  of    me.it    should    drive  and    si    discouraged     that    they    resolved 
them  to  extremities.    Governor  Macdonell,  never  to  return  to   Pembina  again   under 
aided  by  the  Hudson's  Bay  officials,  did  all  any   circumstances."      But    the   land    was 
■ild  for  the  colonists,  but  in   the  early  slowly  being  got  into  shape.     In  the  spring 
days   it   was    largely    a    mattei    of    helping  of  iNi.i,  after  thev  had  returned  from  their 
themselves,  and   in  the  rough  and  tumble  winter  sojourn  at  Pembina,  they  succeeded 
of  pioneer  lite  under  adverse  circumstances  in  sowing  a  small  quantity  of  wheat, 
there   is  small   wonder  that   the  position  of  Willi   the  arrival   of   a  third  detachment 


the  settlers  was  at  times  desperate.  The 
long  and  dieaded  winter  was  again  ap- 
proaching      Govern    i     Macdonell    had   al- 


of  colonists,  who,  having  spent  the  winter 
at  Fort  Churchill,  arrived  at  Red  River  late 
in  June,  supplied  with  plenty  of  grain  and 


.     settled    upon    a   suitable    position    lor  potatoes  for  planting,  the   colony   at   length 

the   colony.      This   had    been  found    about  seemed  on  the  high  road  to  success.     The 

2  miles  below  the  mouth  of  the  Assiniboine,  newcomers    were    well   satisfied    with   the 

where   John    McLeod,   who  had   conducted  country  and  were  elated  at  the   possession 

the  party  from  York  Factory,  subsequently  of  farms  of  ioo  acres  apiece.     But  at   this 

erected  Fori  Douglas  so  named   in  honour  juncture   the   ill-disguised   hostility  of   the 

of  the   Karl  of   Selkirk.     Here  a  few  men  North- West  Company  and  of  their  proteges 

staved  during  the  long  winter  to  clear  the  the   French   Boh-Brulcs,  was  fanned  into  a 

•  i          sowing  of  wheat  and  to  assist  flame  by  an  act  of  stupidity  on  the  part  of 

in  the  erection  of  huts.     The  bulk  of  the  Macdonell,      who      by      proclamation     on 

colonists  were  removed  to  a  point  bo  miles  January  8,    1.X14,   hid   placed  an    embargo 

up  the  river,  where  there  existed  a  settlement  on    the    freedom    of    trade    in     foodstuffs, 

of    Indians  and  half-breeds,  who  escorted  In  this   ill-advised    instrument   he  forbade 

the  weary  and  despondent  settlers,  trudging  any  traders  of  "  The  Honourable  Hudson's 

slowly  on  foot  under   the  protection  of  the  Bay  Company,  the   North-West  Company, 


mounted  redskins.  The  settlement  of 
Pembina,  where  they  took  up  their  winter 
quarters,  and  to  which  the  colonists  returned 
during  several  ensuing  winters,  was  situated 
just  beyond  the  present  international  bound- 


01  any  individual  or  unconnected  traders 
whatever  to  take  out  any  provisions,  either 
of  flesh,  grain,  or  vegetables,  from  the 
country."  It  was  true  that  provisions  were 
scarce  enough   and    that    it   was   suspected 


arv.      Here  buffalo  meat  was  plentiful,  and       that    thev    were   being    purposely  withheld 
the  pioneers  were   not   incommoded   by  the       from     the     settlement,     but       Macdonell's 


coming  of  the  second  band  of  colonists, 
largely  Irishmen,  who  arrived  at  the  settle- 
ment late  in  October.  Buildings  and  a 
storehouse  were  erected  at  Pembina,  and 
when  the  Governor's  quarters  were  finished 
on  December  27th  the  place  was  dignified 


action,  sound  as  it  may  have  been  in 
theory,  was  quite  indefensible  when  it  is 
remembered  that  he  lacked  both  the  men 
and  the  means  to  enforce  the  terms  .if 
his  proclamation.  Dependent  as  the 
colonv    was   for    the    bulk   of    its   supplies 
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upon  the  goodwill  of  the  fur  traders,  it  was 
unwise  to  give  them  any  cause  for  taking 
decisive  action  against  tin-  settlers.  More- 
oxer,    Macdonell    sent  a    subordinate  to    the 

North-West   toil  at    Brandon    House,  who 

seized  some  25  tons  of  dried  buffalo  meat 
and  brought  it  into  his  own  fort. 

This  act  and  the  arrival  of  the  great 
baud  of  colonists  added  fuel  to  the  resent- 
ment of  the  North-Westers,  but  the  actual 
conflict  did  not  break  out  until  the  follow- 
ing year.     In  the  meantime  a  new  governor 

had    been    placed   ill   charge   of   the    North- 
Western    fort    situated    about   half   a   mile 
from  Fort  Douglas.     This  was  known  .is  Fort 
Gibraltar.       Duncan     Cameron,     "a     line 
dandy    of     a     man,"    wearing    a    military 
uniform,  sowed  discord  wherever  he  could, 
ingratiated    himself    with    such    settlers    as 
he  could  win  to  his  side,  and  prepared  for 
the   destruction    of    the    new    colony.     By 
representing  to  the  newcomers  the  hazards 
of  their   light  with  Nature  and  the  almosl 
certain  destruction  of  their    settlements  by 
the  Indians,  he  finally  persuaded  140  of  the 
230  settlers  to  desert  the  colony.     The  offer 
of    free    transport    to     Ontario,    and    200 
acres    of    land    for     every   family    in     the 
neighbourhood     of    market     towais     where 
they  could  sell   their  produce,  proved  too 
tempting   for    the  more    faint-hearted.     In 
June,    1815,    they    began    their    long    and 
weary  journey  to  Eastern  Canada,  and  ten 
days  later  the  remnant  of  the  colony  were 
given   summary  notice   to  quit  in  a  docu- 
ment signed  by  four  North-Westers.     This 
precious  paper  bore  the  words,  "all  settlers 
to  retire  immediately  from  Red  River  and 
no  trace  of  a  settlement  to  remain."     Need- 
less to  say  the  agents  of  the  North-West 
Company    had     schemed     deeply     before 
proceeding  to  such  extremities.     Cameron 
had     induced    some    of    the    colonists    to 
demand    nine    small    cannon  in   the   Com- 
pany's possession,  and   their  request  being 
refused,  he  incited  them  to  break  open  the 
storehouse  and  remove  the  cannon.' 

On  the  return  of  Miles  Macdonell, 
Cameron,  armed  with  a  warrant  from  the 

1  Cameron's  letter  demanding  the  surrender  of  the 
artillery  ran  .is  follows  :  "  3rd  April,  1N15.  Asyour 
field-pieces  have  already  been  employed  to  disturb 
ttie  peace  "I  1 1  is  Majesty's  loyal  subjects  in  this 
quarter,  and  even  to  stop  up  tile  King's  Highway,  I 
have  authorized  the  settlers  to  take  possession  of 
them  and  to  bring  them  over  here,  not  with  a  view 
to  make  any  hostile  use  ol'  them,  but  merely  to  put 
them  out  of  harm's  way.  Therefore  I  expect  that  you 
will  not  be  so  wanting  to  yourselves  as  to  attempt 
am'  useless  resistance,  as  no  one  wishes  you  or  any 
of  your  people  any  harm."  'this  was  drawing  the 
teeth  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company! 
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authorities  in  Upper  Canada,  who  were 
the  creatures  of  the  North- West  Company, 
ordered  his  arrest,  and  the  Hudson's  Bay 
Governor  was  taken  a  prisoner  to  Montreal. 
He  was  not,  however,  brought  to  trial,  the 
traders,  having  proceeded  thus  far,  appar- 
ently being  unwilling  to  face  the  decision 
of  their  own  courts.  The  surrender  of  the 
Governor  had  been  brought  about  by 
intimidation.  Cameron's  right-hand  man. 
Alexander  Macdonell,  usually  known  as 
Yellow  Head,  having  organized  an  attack 
upon  the  settlement,  Governor  Macdonell, 
to  avoid  bloodshed,  had  been  induced  to 
recognize  the  legal  process  that  had  been 
served  upon  him. 

Pending   the    forced    departure    of    the 
Governor,  the  North-Westers  had  been  care- 
ful to  preserve  some   show    of  legality   in 
their  action.      But   with    the   departure   of 
Macdonell   all   pretence  was  thrown   aside. 
Resolving  to  strike  swiftly,  before  the  news 
of   their  action  could  reach   Lord   Selkirk, 
Cameron  determined  to  oust  the  colonists 
from    their   holdings.     Followed    by  some 
70    or    80    armed    men,     the    majority    of 
whom     were     doubtless     half-breed     sup- 
porters   of    the     North-West     Company, 
Cameron  effectually  cleared  the  neighbour- 
hood  of   those  stubborn  settlers  who  still 
refused  to  recognize  his  authority.     Unable 
to  withstand  the  continued  attacks  of  their 
enemies,  the  thoroughly  disheartened  and 
disorganized     colonists — in    all     some    13 
families — who  still   remained  true  to  their 
allegiance,  left  their  rude  homesteads  and 
sought  refuge  at  the  establishment  on  the 
lack  River,  since  known  as  Norway  House, 
at   the  northern  extremity  of  Lake  Winni- 
peg.    With  such  of   their  personal  belong- 
ings as  they    were  able  to  take   away  the 
last    remnants   of   the    Selkirk    colony    set 
out  for  their  northern  retreat  on  June  27, 
1 S 1 5 — the    125th  anniversary  of   the   battle 
of    Killicrankie,   which   doubtless    some   of 
the     Highlanders    had    in    mind — and     it 
seemed  as  if  the  opponents  of  free  settle- 
ment    in     the     North-West     had      finally 
triumphed  over  their  enemies. 

But  fortunately  for  the  Hudson's  Bay 
Company  their  small  fort  at  the  Red  River 
had  fallen  under  the  command  of  a  daring 
young  Scot,  John  McLeod,  who  deter- 
mined to  uphold  the  Company's  rights  at 
all  hazards.  Organizing  the  defences, 
McLeod  and  his  three  or  four  companions 
offered  a  stout  resistance  to  the  attack  of 
the  frenzied  Bois-BruMs,  who  were  already 
rejoicing    over    their    anticipated    victory. 


Although  the  siege  of  the  rude  fortress 
continued  for  several  days  and  resulted 
in  the  death  of  at  least  one  of  the  besiegers, 
McLeod  was  successful  in  retaining  posses- 
sion until  his  assailants  finally  withdrew 
in  sulky  discomfiture.  But  the  settlement 
had  been  blotted  out.  The  Governor's 
house  ;  the  rough  shanties  of  the  unfor- 
tunate agriculturists,  who  to  the  derision 
of  the  half-breeds  had  attempted  to  till  the 
earth  with  their  rude  ploughs  and  poor 
agricultural  implements;  the  mill  which 
was  to  grind  (heir  corn  ;  in  fact,  all  the 
results  of  their  hard  and  stubborn  tight  in 
the  wilderness,  were  razed  to  the  ground, 
and  the  colonists,  "  houseless,  wounded,  and 
in  extreme  distress,"  left,  declaring  that 
they  would  never  return. 

But  once  again  Lord  Selkirk  determined 
to   strike   on   behalf   of    the  right  of   free 
settlement  in  the  West.     A   lesser   patriot 
would  have  given  in  to  the  forces  that  were 
arrayed   against    him.      Selkirk,    however, 
was   formed   of    the    stuff  that    had    made 
his  ancestors  famous  in  Scottish  history.     A 
further   party  of  colonists  was  despatched 
under   Robert    Semple,  a   New-Englander, 
who  had  travelled    through   Cape    Colony, 
the  West  Indies,  Brazil,  and  other  parts  of 
the    world,    ami    who   was    now    to    fall    a 
victim   to    the   deadly   feud   in   the   West. 
The    newcomers   consisted   of    about    100 
Highlanders,    most    of    whom    came   from 
the    parish    of     Kildonan    in    Sutherland- 
shire.     Captain   Semple  and  his  followers 
on  their  arrival  found  that  the  dispossess,. ■,  I 
colonists  at  Norway  House  had  been  per- 
suaded to  return  to  their  holdings.     With 
the    new    accession    of    strength,    Semple 
decided    on    a    more    aggressive     policy. 
After  spending  the  winter  at  Pembina  the 
party  again  returned  to  the  neighbourhood 
of  Fort  Douglas,  which  had  now  begun  to 
assume  the  aspect   of  a  regularly  fortified 
post.     The   defences   had    been   strength- 
ened,  the  garrison  increased,  and  a  store 
of    provisions    accumulated     in    order    to 
meet  possible  eventualities.     The  Governor 
now    decided    to    strike     a     blow   at   the 
North-Westers.     In  April,    1816,  the   rival 
Fort  Gibraltar  was  captured,  and  Duncan 
Cameron    was   sent  off   to   York    Factory, 
where   he   was  detained   for  more  than  a 
year.     The  fort   of   the  North-West  Com- 
pany was  dismantled,  the    stockade  taken 
down,  and    its    stores   confiscated    for    the 
use   of   the   colony.     But   the  fall  of   Fort 
Gibraltar    was    speedily    avenged    by   the 
enraged  fur  traders  of  Montreal.     On    the 
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afternoon  of  June   19,  1816,  a  man   in   the 
watch-house  at    Fort   Douglas  descried  an 
armed  party  making  their    way   on  horse- 
back across  the    plains.     The    half-breeds 
in   the  garb  of  Indian    braves,  with   their 
faces  painted  and  in  all  the  paraphernalia 
of     redskins     on    the    war-path,    advanced 
rapidly   towards   the    fort,    whilst    the   un- 
fortunate settlers  ran  for  protection  behind 
the  stockades.     It  seemed  as  if  once  again 
their  hardly   won   possessions   were   to    be 
taken  from  them.     This  time,  indeed,  they 
deemed    themselves    fortunate    to    escape 
from    the    threatened   danger    with    their 
lives.     Unfortunately  Semple.  a   brave  and 
impetuous    commander,   but    unversed    in 
the  methods  of  Indian  warfare,  underrated 
the  strength  of  his  adversaries,  and  instead 
of  remaining  in  Fort  Douglas,  sallied  forth 
with    20   men    to    meet    the    enemy.      The 
mounted  half-breeds,  under   the  command 
of  Cuthbert  Grant,  approached  in  the  form 
of  a  half  circle,  their  spokesman,   Francois 
Boucher,  advancing  towards  Semple,  who 
laid     hold      of     his     gun.       Whether     in 
doing   so   the   gun    was    accidentally   dis- 
charged will  never  be  known,  but  in   the 
words   of    one    of   the    survivors   "  almost 
immediately   a    general  discharge  of   tire- 
arms  took  place,  and  in  a  few  moments  all 
our  people  were  either  killed  or  wounded." 
Semple  was  killed.     No  quarter  was  given. 
In  their  insensate  fury  the   half-breeds  by 
means   of   the    knife,   axe,   or   ball   put    a 
period  to   the   existence   of  the  wounded. 
This   sanguinary  encounter   took  place  at 
Seven  Oaks,  about  3  miles  from  Winnipeg, 
where  now  stands  a  monument  erected  by 
Ladv   Selkirk    to    commemorate    the    last 
act   in    the     long    drama    of    the     plains.1 
Cuthbert    Grant,     not    satisfied    with    the 
slaughter    of     Governor    Semple    and     20 
of    his    men,    demanded     the    immediate 
surrender  of  Fort  Douglas,  stating  that  if 
it     were     not    given     up     immediately     it 
would  be  taken  by  force  and  every  man, 
woman,   and   child    put    to   death.     Thus 
far    had   the    Montreal    merchants    incited 
their   faithful   Bois-Bnilcs  along   the    path 
of    revenge  !      Yet    again    the     colonists, 
hunted,  harried,  driven  to  desperation  and 
powerless,  were  forced  to  retreat   to  their 
haven  at  Norway  House,  whilst  the  victors 
were   celebrating    the    bloody    tragedy   of 

1  The  inscription  is  as  follows  :  "  Seven  Oaks. 
Erected  in  1891  by  the  Manitoba  Historical  Society 
through  the  generosity  of  the  Countess  of  Selkirk 
on  the  site  of  Seven  Oaks,  where  tell  Governor 
Robert  Semple  and  twenty  of  his  officers  and  men, 
June  19,  1S16." 
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thf  plains  in  riotous  dance  and  song. 
Pierre  Falcon,  son  ol  a  French  Cm.nli.in. 
celebrated  the  event  in  .1  poem  which 
h.is  been  versified  in  English  .in  follows  : 


Come,  listen  to  tins  song  o(  truth  ! 
A  ^. 'ii^  of  the  brave  Bois-B 
Who  at  Frog  Plain  took  three  captives,' 
rs  come  to  rob  our  country. 

When  dismounting  there  to  rest  us 

d— The  Engl 
They  are  coming  to  attack  us. 
S>  we  hasten   forth   to  meet   them. 

I  looked  upon  their  army, 

They  are  motionless  and  downcast  ! 

is  honour  would  incline  us, 
We  desire  with  them  to  parley. 

Hut  their  leader,  moved  with  anger, 

the  \voi\l  to  lire  upon  us; 
And   imperiously   repeats   it, 
Rushing  on  to  this  destructioi 

;  -    Ins    stron 

He  bad  thought  to  strike  with  terror 
The    .'  all  !    m  -taken. 

Many  of  In-  |  lerish. 

But  a  few  escaped  the  slaughter, 
Rushing  from  the  field  of  battle  ; 

Oh,  to  -ee  tlie  English  Seeing  ; 
Oh,  the  shouts  of  their  pursuers  ! 

Who  has  sung  the  song  ol   triumph? 
I'lie  good   Pierre   Falcon  had  comp       I 
That  the  praise  of  these  Bois-Bniles 

be   evermore    recorded.' 


CHAPTER   VII 

Visit  of   Lord  Selkirk  to  the  Red   River 

At  this  crisis  in  the  affairs  of  the  colo- 
nics. Lord  Selkirk,  who  in  the  autumn  of 
i  si;,  had  decided  to  face  his  enemies 
on  Canadian  soil  and  was  wintering  at 
Montreal  with  his  wife,  son,  and  daughter, 
determined  to  pay  a  visit  to  the  settlement 
for  which  he  was  directly  responsible.  It 
is  probable  that  the  earlier  disasters  that 
overwhelmed  the  settlers,  such  as  the  want 
of  adequate  --upplies  and  proper  agri- 
cultural implements,  were  due  to  the  over- 
sight of  his  agent-,  and  that  Selkirk  himself 
was  not  then  aware  of  the  real  conditions 
of  affairs  in  Assiniboia.  But  as  report 
after  report  reached  him  and  the  feud 
with  the  North-Westers  had  flamed  into 
open  hostilities,  lie  became  convinced  that 
his  presence  alone  could  bring  tranquillity 
to  the  distracted  settlement.  Moreover,  he 
desired  to  force  the  authorities  to  take 
some  action  which  would  restore  law  and 

1  Alexander  Mun        i  wife  and  Alexander 

Sutherland. 

-  From  ■•  Lord  Selkirk-  Colonists,"  by  George 
Bryce. 


ill.  i     in    the     Indian    territories.       Hut    in 
spite     ol     the     prestige    of    his    name    and 

possessions   he   was   practically    powerless 

in  tlu  face  of  his  muled  enemies.  Standing 
alone  as  he  did  for  the  principle  of  free 
settlement   in   the  West,  he   was  unable   to 

persuade  the  ruling  authorities  in  Canada, 
who  were   in  reality  under  the  influence 

of    the    fur    traders,    to    take    any    decisive 
tl  |'-    lo    put    an    end    to   the    state   of    war 

in  the  West.  Accordingly  he  began  to 
plan  a  semi-military  expedition.  Although 
lie  had  been  sworn  in  as  a  magistrate  for 
the  Indian  territories,  and  the  Government 

had  promised  him  the  protection  of  a 
sergeant  and  six  men  of  the  regular  army, 
it  was  not  possible  for  him  to  command  an 
armed  expedition  to  the  West.  Hut  at  llns 
juncture  there  happened  to  be  in  Canada 
two  regiments  of  Swiss  mercenaries  who 
had  been  fighting  lor  the  British  during  the 
recent  war  (1812-14)  with  the  United  Slates. 
Aware  that  it  was  necessary  to  overawe 
the  Bois-Brules  and  the  servants  of  the 
\i  nth-West  Company  by  a  superior  dis- 
play of  force,  Selkirk  engaged  about  100 
of  these  men  to  go  to  Assiniboia  as  military 
settlers  and  to  render  to  him  as  their  feudal 
chieftain  such  services  as  were  in  their 
power.  The  men  of  this  force,  who  were 
generally  known  as  De  Meurons,  after  the 
name  of  a  well-known  Swiss  colonel,  can- 
not be  regarded  as  paragons.  As  a  matter 
of  fact  they  were  rough-and-ready  soldiers, 
willing  to  sell  their  services  to  the  highest 
bidder.  But  as  the  North-West  Company 
had  already  engaged  some  of  them  to  aid 
in  crushing  the  Red  River  Colony,  Selkirk 
was  fully  justified  in  the  action  he  took. 
Early  in  June,  1816,  about  100  of  these 
mercenaries  with  as  many  sturdy  canoe- 
men  started  on  their  long  journev-  to  the 
West.  At  Sault  St.  Marie  they  were  met 
with  the  crushing  news  of  the  murder  of 
Governor  Semple  and  his  men  and  the 
dispersal  of  the  few  remaining  colonists. 
The  news  made  Selkirk  more  determined 
than  ever  to  press  forward  to  Fort  Douglas. 
But  as  it  was  impossible  to  reconstruct  the 
settlement  upon  the  approach  of  winter, 
he  determined  to  remain  at  Fort  William, 
the  headquarters  of  the  North-West  Com- 
pany, and  to  collect  evidence  on  oath 
regarding  the  disasters  on  the  Red  River. 
Making  use  of  his  magisterial  powers,  he- 
collected  a  number  of  depositions  and 
obtained  sufficient  evidence  of  the  guilt 
of  his  enemies.  In  May,  1817,  Selkirk 
started  on  his  journey  from  Lake  Superior 
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to  the  North-West,  and  in  the  following 
month  he  arrived  at  Fort  Douglas.  For 
the  first  time  he  set  loot  within  the 
immense  territories  of  which  he  was, 
nominally  at  least,  the  sole  proprietor. 
He  was  able  to  appreciate  fully  and  under- 
stand the  difficulties  and  dangers  which 
had  beset  his  dependents.  Moreover,  by 
his  tact  and  courtesy,  behind  which,  how- 
ever, was  the  iron  will  of  a  dominant 
personality,  he  gained  the  goodwill  of  the 
Indian  chieftains,  who  had  never  liked  tin- 
task  of  ousting  the  settlers  which  Cameron 
and  the  North-Western  officials  had  sought 
to  foist  upon  them.  In  the  evidence  which 
had  been  collected,  a  Chippewa  chief  had 
sworn  that  he  hail  been  promised  all  the 
goods  at  three  of  the  North-West  Com- 
pany's trading  posts  if  he  would  go  with 
his  warriors  and  declare  war  against  the 
settlers.  Moreover,  a  party  of  Cree  Indians 
had  been  brought  to  Fort  Gibraltar  by 
Cameron  for  the  express  purpose  of  molest- 
ing the  colonists,  and  though  during  their 
stay  several  of  the  settlers'  horses  had  been 
shot,  it  was  evident  that  this  had  been  the 
work  of  the  half-breeds  and  not  of  the 
warriors,  who,  to  their  honour,  had  dis- 
dained to  make  war  upon  defenceless 
women  and  children.  Before  their  de- 
parture the  Indians  had  sent  the  pipe  of 
peace  to  the  colony  as  a  mark  of  their 
friendship,  and  the  machinations  of 
Cameron  and  his  associates  had  in  this 
instance  signally  failed.  By  the  Indians 
Selkirk  was  welcomed  as  a  great  chieftain, 
and  was  called  the  Silver  Chief.  He  gained 
their  complete  confidence,  and  was  able  to 
enter  into  a  treaty  with  them. 

The  arrival  of  Lord  Selkirk  infused  new- 
hope  into  the  colonists.  They  were  again 
brought  back  from  their  refuge  on  Lake- 
Winnipeg  and  reinstated  on  their  home- 
steads, and  from  that  time  the  settlement 
began  to  prosper  and  was  not  again  dis- 
persed. After  his  work  of  pacification  t he- 
great  pioneer  of  settlement  in  Western 
Canada  left  Fort  Douglas  for  ever,  returning 
to  Europe  by  way  of  the  Mississippi  River, 
St.  Louis,  and  Washington,  and  thence 
northward  to  Upper  Canada.  But  before 
he  left  the  settlement,  Lieut. -Colonel  W.  B. 
Coltman,  a  Quebec  merchant,  who  had 
been  sent  by  Sir  John  Sherbrooke,  Governor 
of  Canada,  to  investigate  the  dispute  be- 
tween the  Hudson's  Bay  and  North-West 
Companies,  arrived  with  a  bodv-guard 
of  40  soldiers  at  the  Red  River  Settle- 
ment.    His  report  is  a  notable  and  interest- 
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ing  document.  Peace  having  been  restored 
to  Western  Canada,  the  conduct  of  Lord 
Selkirk  and  the  North  West  Company 
became  the  subject  of   acrimonious   legal 

proceedings  in  the  courts  of  Upper  and 
Lower  Canada;  charges  and  counter- 
charges became  the  order  of  the  day. 
Lord  Selkirk  was  the  object  of  an  active 
legal  conspiracy  which  detained  him  in 
Canada  during  the  greater  part  of  the 
year  1818.  He  was  charged  with  having 
stolen  83  muskets  at  Fort  William  : 
with  having  riotously  entered  the  head- 
quarters of  the  North- West  Company  : 
with  resistance  to  leg il  warrant,  and  with 
a  number  of  petty  crimes  and  misde- 
meanours. Unfortunately  his  enemies  were 
powerful,  and  it  is  not  surprising  that  in 
the  face  of  this  legal  oppression  his  health 
broke  down  and  he  was  obliged  to  seek 
peace  and  repose  in  the  South  of  France. 
In  October,  1818,  he  wrote  as  follows  to 
1  he  Duke  of  Richmond,  who  had  recently 
been  appointed  Governor-General  :  "  To 
contend  alone  and  unsupported,  not  only 
against  a  powerful  association  of  individuals, 
but  also  against  all  those  whose  official 
duty  it  should  have  been  to  arrest  them 
in  the  prosecution  of  their  crimes,  was  at 
the  best  an  arduous  task."  Lord  Selkirk 
returned  to  Europe  a  broken  and  dying 
man,  and  on  April  8,  1820,  he  died  .it 
Pau,  surrounded  by  his  devoted  family. 
Thus  ended  the  career  of  one  who  had 
given  his  life  to  the  furtherance  of  a  great 
cause.  Few  men  have  been  possessed  of 
higher  powers  of  mind  or  were  more 
capable  of  applying  them  to  useful  pur- 
poses. He  stands  forth  in  the  pages  of 
Canadian  history  as  the  great  champion 
of  agricultural  settlement  in  the  West.  It 
is  possible  that  under  happier  circum- 
stances he  might  have  achieved  a  high 
position  111  the  councils  of  his  own  country, 
but  he  preferred  to  spend  his  wealth,  his 
talents,  and  his  energies  on  behllf  of  a 
great  cause  111  a  far  distant  country.  In 
this  he  has  achieved  lasting  renown,  and 
all  Canadians  must  now  recognize  the 
disinterested  pertinacity  he  displayed  in  his 
light  against  the  forces  of  monopoly.  Writ- 
ing of  him  in  t8ia,  Sir  Walter  Scott,  who 
had  been  asked  to  write  a  defence  of  his 
actions  but  who  was  then  unable  to  under- 
take the  task,  itated  :  "  1  never  knew  in  my 
hi'-  a  111  m  ni  a  more  generous  and  dis- 
interested disposition,  or  one  whose  talents 
and  perseverance  were  better  qualified  to 
bring  great   and   national   schemes  to  con- 


clusion. I  have  only  to  regret,  in  common 
with  his  other  friends,  the  impediments 
that  have  been  thrown  in  his  way  by  the 
rapacious  avarice  of  this  great  Company." 
With  this  we  must  leave  Selkirk,  only  re- 
marking that  the  action  of  the  North-West 
Companj  was  not  entirely  unjustifiable  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  the  vast  tract  of 
territory  that  had  been  granted  to  their 
antagonist  was  a  wedge  driven  through 
the  path  of  the  fur  traders  to  the  West. 
Their  methods  were  deplorable  ;  but  the 
offence  against  their  interests  was  great. 


CHAPTER    Vfll 

The    Amalgamation  of  the  Companies- 
Sir  (ieorge  Simpson 

With  the  death  of  Lord  Selkirk  at  the 
comparatively  early  age  of  forty-nine,  a  new 
era  dawned  upon  Western  Canada.  For 
some  years  it  had  become  apparent  that  the 
deadly  feud  between  the  rival  Companies 
was  leading  to  their  exhaustion.  The 
operations  of  the  two  bodies  of  traders 
were  being  conducted  in  the  most  expen- 
sive manner.  Everywhere  expenses  were 
being  doubled  ;  prices  were  being  forced 
to  an  unnatural  level  ;  confusion  existed  in 
the  administration  of  affairs,  and  the  Indian 
and  half-breed  trappers  were  unable  to 
decide  whether  their  ultimate  masters  were 
to  be  found  in  Montreal  or  at  the  head- 
quarters of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  in 
London.  The  great  North-West  had,  in 
fact,  become  a  land  in  which  it  was 
impossible  to  dwell  without  becoming  the 
active  partisan  of  one  or  other  of  the  great 
monopolies,  in  which  first  one  side  and  then 
the  other  gained  a  temporary  ascendancy, 
and  where  no  man  was  able  to  pursue  his 
own  avocations  free  from  the  fear  that 
he  might  come  into  direct  conflict  with 
powerful  enemies.  The  state  of  unrest  that 
prevailed,  the  unnecessary  duplication  of 
officers  and  trading  posts,  the  keen  rivalries 
between  the  traders,  made  it  certain  that 
if  this  state  of  things  were  to  continue 
much  longer  both  Companies  would  be 
more  or  less  ruined,  and  their  shareholders 
cease  to  derive  much  benefit  from  the 
money  that  had  been  invested.  From  the 
Great  Lakes  to  the  far  distant  shores  of  the 
Pacific  the  rival  fur  trading  establishments 
frequently  stood  almost  side  by  side.  No 
sooner  was  a  profitable  establishment 
founded  at  some  point  suitable  for  dealing 
with  the  Indian  trappers,  than  another 
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would  be  erected  in  its  immediate  neigh- 
bourhood, and  the  fur  traders  would  outbid 
each  other  for  the  furs  which  were  offered 
to  them  by  the  hardy  hunters  of  the  North- 
West.  But  the  great  advocate  of  settlement 
being  dead,  and  his  colonists  being  at  last 
firmly  established  in  the  land  of  contention, 
it  seemed  as  if  the  time  were  ripe  for  some 
basis  of  agreement  which  would  bring 
peace  to  tiie  contending  traders  and  once 
more  fill  their  pockets  with  welcome 
dividends.  Accordingly  Edward  Ellice, 
who  had  large  financial  interests  in  the 
fur  trade  anil  had  been  one  of  the  chief 
opponents  of  the  sale  of  the  Red  River 
land  to  Selkirk,  urged  that  the  time  had 
arrived  for  a  policy  of  reconciliation.  The 
great  extravagance  in  the  conduct  of  trade 
enabled  him  to  point  out  that  self-interest, 
apart  from  every  other  consideration, 
dictated  the  union  of  the  two  Companies. 
Moreover,  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company,  at 
least,  were  being  badly  served  by  some  of 
their  agents.  Alexander  Macdonell,  who 
must  not  be  confounded  with  either  Miles 
Macdonell,  the  first  Governor  of  the  Selkirk 
Settlement, or  with  theAlexander  Macdonell 
who  had  been  so  closely  associated  with 
Duncan  Cameron  in  his  attack  upon  the 
colonists,  had,  after  the  death  of  Semple, 
become  Governor  of  the  Red  River  Settle- 
ment. Unfortunately,  in  the  words  of  Sir 
George  Simpson,  he  was  *'  extremely  un- 
popular, despised,  and  held  in  contempt  by 
every  person  connected  with  the  place; 
accused  of  partiality,  dishonesty,  untruth, 
and  drunkenness — in  short,  by  a  disrespect 
of  every  moral  and  elevated  feeling."  This 
nabob  of  the  West  lined  his  own  pockets 
and  those  of  his  friends  at  the  expense  of 
the  Company.  Corruption,  peculation,  and 
extravagance  became  the  order  of  the  day. 
The  settlers  were  fleeced  of  their  hard- 
earned  savings,  and  the  traders  themselves 
poured  their  earnings  into  the  rapacious 
maw  of  Macdonell  and  his  associates.  So 
far  as  the  Red  River  Settlement  was  con- 
cerned the  drain  upon  the  resources  of 
the  Company  was  enormous,  and  when 
Macdonell  left  in  1821  it  was  clear  that 
his  administration  had  been  corrupt  and 
his  rule  oppressive  and  opposed  to  the  best 
interests  of  his  employers.  Under  these 
circumstances  it  became  less  difficult  for 
Ellice  to  preach  his  policy  of  conciliation 
and  retrenchment.  He  had,  moreover,  the 
support  of  the  Imperial  authorities,  who 
had  become  alarmed  at  the  state  of  affairs 
in    territory    that   was    presumably    British 
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and  for  the   governance    of    which    they 
were  in  the  last  resorl  responsible.     1       1 
Bathurst,  Secretary  for  the  Colonies  from 
1812  to  1828,  sent  foi    Ellicc,  and  promised 
to    unite  the    Companies  by   statute   11    .1 
satisfactory  financial  arrangement  could  be 
secured.    After  much  discussion   the  two 
great  monopolies  which  had  so  long  kept 
Western  Canada  in  .1  state  of  ferment  were 
unite. 1    on   July   -'.    iSji.   and   the    North- 
West  Company  ceased  to  c\ist  as  a  separate 
trading  body.     The  long  period  ol  discord 
and  discussion  was  .it  an  end,  and  hence- 
forth the  progress  of  the  Prairie  Provinces 
was  not  retarded  by  open   feuds  between 
rival  traders,  although  it  was  man}'  yeai  - 
before  the  full  tide  of  prosperity  that  was 
to  make  a  granary  out  of  a  wilderness  set 
in.     It  is  possible,  however,  that  the  best 
efforts  of  Ellice  and  the  conciliators  might 
have  been  fruitless  had  there  not  conic  into 
prominence  at   this  juncture  one  of  those 
domineering  but  tactful  personalities  who 
occasionally  arise  at  the  right  moment  to 
carry    affairs    to    success.      The    fires    oi 
opposition     and      discontent     among     the 
traders     were      not     entirely      extinguished 
when  George  Simpson,  an  illegitimate  son 
of  the  maternal  uncle  of  Thomas  Simpson, 
the    famous  Arctic   explorer,  .1   young  man 
scarcely  thirty  years  of  age,  was  placed  in 
supreme  control  of  the  affairs  of  the  now 
united   Companies.      In  the  light  of  after 
events  it  is  not  difficult   to  point   out  the 
combination   of   qualities    that    led    to   the 
appointment  of  so  young  a  man  to  such  a 
position    of    responsibility.      But   contem- 
ner    must     have     viewed      Simpson's 
appointment  with  grave   misgiving.    Alter 
serving    in     the     London     office     of     the 
ipany    and    spending    a    year    in    the 
fur    country,   he    was    selected    by  Andrew 
Colvillc,   Lord   Selkirk's  brother-in-law,  for 
the  supreme  administrative  post  in  the  gift 
of  the  Company,     flow  could  so  young  and 
inexperienced  a  man  conciliate  the  warring 
elements  in  the  Company  and  control  the 
wild    trappers    and    traders    whose     home 
was    the     Far  West  1     Simpson,   however, 
proved   to  be  the  right   man  in   the   right 
place.     The   union  of  the   two  Companies 
had  transferred  the  centre   of   trade    from 
Fort  William  to  that  haven  of  the  Selkirk 
settlers  in  time  of  trouble — Norway  House  ; 
and  here  the  young  Governor  won   golden 
opinion^    lor    the     shrewdness     and     skill 
with  which   he  carried   on   his  negotiations 
and  the  firmness  and  tact  he  displayed  in 
his  dealing  with  the  North-Western  traders. 


By  a  Inppy  combination  of  the  qualities 
which  most  appealed  to  the  Montreal 
merchants,  he  was  able  to  win  their 
approval   and   heart}    support.     Although 

beneath  the  velvet  -love  of  friendship 
there  was  hidden  the  mailed  firsl  ol  dis- 
cipline and  determination,  his  relations 
with  the  settlers,  the  Bois-BnUis,  .\nd  the 
Indians  were  equally  satisfactory.  His 
pen.iiic.il  visits  to  (he  Red  River  Settle- 
ment were  marked  by  great  cordiality  on 
both  sides,  .ind  though  later,  as  prosperity 
increased,  the  settlers  and  the  halt  breeds 
did  not  take  kindly  to  the  monopoly  that 
w.is  imposed  upon  them,  they  always 
retained  the  greatest  respect  and  affection 
for  Simpson  personally.  He  was  to  them 
the  embo  liment  of  undivided  power 
and  authority,  and  brought,  at  least,  the 
blessings  of  peace  to  their  distracted 
settlements. 

I  in  whilst  Simpson  was  re-organizing 
the  affairs  of  the  Company,  abolishing  use- 
less establishments  and  reducing  those 
which  were  unremunerative,  the  affairs  of 
the  settlers  were  not  altogether  prosperous. 
Many  years  of  toil  and  trouble  were  still  to 
be  passed  before  Western  Canada  was 
finally  on  the  highway  to  success.  It 
almost  seemed  as  if  the  unfortunate  country 
was  to  be  overwhelmed  with  all  the  plagues 
ol  Egypt.  In  1818,  for  instance,  an  incur- 
sion of  grasshoppers  completely  destroyed 
the  crops,  and  once  again  the  unfortunate 
farmers  had  to  resort  to  Pembina  in  search 
of  the  buffalo,  as  had  been  the  case  in  the 
earliest  years  of  the  settlement.  For  three 
years  the  grasshoppers  devastated  the 
country,  finally  retiring  as  speedily  as  they 
had  arrived.  Again,  the  various  enterprises 
that  were  tried  ill  order  to  bring  some 
prosperity  to  the  settlers  were  almost  uni- 
formlv  unsuccessful.  The  Buffalo  Wool 
Company,  which  was  to  supply  cloth  made 
of  buffalo  wool,  ended  in  disaster  ;  the 
Hay  held  Model  Farm,  owing  to  mismanage- 
ment, was  given  up  after  its  promoters  had 
lost  much  of  their  capital  ;  the  Assiniboine 
Wool  Company  had  a  brief  and  inglorious 
career  ;  and  the  Flax  and  Hemp  Company 
failed  for  want  of  a  market  in  which  the 
growers  could  sell  their  produce.  The 
great  distance  from  any  large  centre  of 
population  and  the  fact  that  the  Hudson's 
Bay  Company  were  able  to  monopolize  all 
means  of  transit,  were  a  perpetual  stumbling 
block  in  the  way  of  every  new  enterprise. 

But  in  the  year  1S26  the  colonists  suffered 
a  disaster  that  is  even  yet  remembered  by 
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then   descendants,      The  preceding  winter 

had  been  one  of  exceptional  severity.  The 
wide  plains  were  swept  by  blizzards  and 
the  heavy  falls  of  snow  drove  the  herds  of 
buffalo  far  away  from  the  settlement  in 
search    of     food.      Many    of     the    colonists' 

horses  were  scattered  and  lost,  and  no  less 

than  33  lives  paid   toll   to   the  dread  god   of 
winter.     Alexander  Ross,  who   had  joined 
the   Hudson's   Bay  Company  on   its   recon- 
struction     in      iN_m,     thus     described     the 
memorable  winter  winch  was   to  have   such 
fatal  results  ;  ••  Families  here  and  families 
there,  despairing  of  life,  huddled  themselves 
togethei  lor  warmth,  and  in  too  many  cases 
their  shelter  proved  their  grave.     At   first, 
the  heat  of  their  bodies  melted   the   snow  ; 
they  became  wet,  and  being  without  to  id 
or   fuel,  the  cold  soon   penetrated,  an  1  in 
several    instances   froze    the    whole    into    a 
body  of  solid  ice.    Some,  again,  were  found 
in   a  state  of    wild  delirium,   frantic,   mad  ; 
while  others  were  picked  up,  one  here,  and 
one    there,    overcome     in     their     fruitless 
attempts   to    reach     Pembina— some    half- 
way, some   more,  some  less  ;    one    woman 
with   an    infant    on    her    back    was    found 
within   a   quarter   of   a    mile   of  Pembin  1. 
This  poor  creature   must  have   travelled    at 
least  125  miles  in  three  days  and  nights,  till 
she  sunk  at  last  in  the  too  unequal  struggle 
for   life."       When    the   long    and     terrible 
winter  was  at  last  over  the  anxiety  of  the 
colonists  was  not  ended,  for  it  was  certain 
that  with  the  melting  of  the  vast  accumula- 
tions of   snow   the    river    would    rise — and 
perhaps    overwhelm    the    settlement.     On 
M  ly  2nd  the  river  rose  9  feet,  and  the  mass 
of  ice  which  still  kept  together  as  a  mighty 
wedge    holding    down   the    waters    finally 
burst  asunder.     Only  those   who  have  wit- 
nessed  the   breaking  of   the  ice    on    some 
Northern   river,    when    the    long    pent-up 
waters  come  thundering  down  between  the 
bursting   banks,   carrying  rocks    and    trees 
and  mighty  masses  of  ice  before  them,  can 
realize  the  scene  on  the  Red   River  in  the 
month   of   May,    i!S>6.      For    17   days   the 
river  continued  to  rise  and  to  widen   into  a 
vast  lake,  covering  the  surrounding  country. 
Buildings,   furniture,    boxes,  goads   of    all 
descriptions,     horses,     cattle,     agricultural 
implements — all   were   swept  along  by  the 
Hood  rushing  on  its  journey  of  devastation 
to  the  waters  of  Lake  Winnipeg   and    so 
onwards  to  the  storm-tossed  seas  of  Hudson 
Bay.     Twenty   days   after    the    floods    had 
begun  to  subside  the  settlers  were  able  to 
return   to  their  homesteads,  glad   to  have 
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escaped  with  their  lives,  but  almost  over- 
whelmed by  the  completeness  of  this  fresh 
disaster.  Nearly  everything  was  lost  and 
again  the  pioneers  in  their  long  fight  against 
Nature  and  man  had  to  make  afresh  start. 
They  chose  a  fresh  situation  for  their  new 
farms,  and  with  such  stock  and  provisions 
as  they  had  been  able  to  save  began  again 
their  struggle  against  adversity.  But  one 
party,  at  least,  had  had  enough  of  the  tight. 
The  Swiss  settlers  who  had  been  introduced 
by  Selkirk  departed,  certainly  to  the  relief 
of  the  remaining  colonists  whom  they  had 
so  frequently  plundered.  On  June  24th 
the  De  Meurons,  to  the  number  of  243,  left 
the  settlement  for  ever,  leaving  the  colonists 
to  work  out  their  own  destiny.  They  had 
played  their  part  in  the  history  of  the 
colonv.  Their  presence  had  overawed  the 
disaffected  North- Westers  and  held  in  check 
those  elements  of  discord  which  might 
again  have  overwhelmed  the  settlement. 
Now  it  was  no  longer  requisite.  The 
colony  had  at  last  become  firmly  established, 
and  as  time  passed  new  settlers  arrived, 
although  never  in  large  numbers,  to  seek 
their  fortunes  from  the  rich  soil  of  Assini- 
boia  and  to  found  pioneer  families  in  the 
Far  West. 

For  many  years  to  come  the  social  life  of 
the  district  was  of  the  roughest  descrip- 
tion; but  times  were  gradually  changing.edu- 
cation  was  not  entirely  neglected,  religion 
was  duly  provided  for,  and  the  existence 
of  the  colonists  was  made  more  tolerable 
owing  to  their  more  frequent  intercourse 
with  the  outer  world.  Three  classes  of 
settlers — if  indeed  the  two  last  can  be 
termed  settlers  at  all — made  up  the  small 
population  of  the  country.  The  backbone 
of  the  settlement  was  the  Highlanders,  who 
had  borne  the  brunt  of  the  battle — deter- 
mined, grim,  stern-featured,  and  hardened 
pioneers — who,  having  broken  and  tilled  the 
land,  had  conclusively  demonstrated  its 
richness  to  the  scoffing  Indians  and  equally 
incredulous  half-breeds.  Then  there  were 
the  picturesque  but  disorderly  Bois-Brules, 
with  more  than  a  strain  of  Indian  blood 
in  their  composition,  daring  and  fearless 
trappers  and  hunters  who  roamed  the 
prairies  in  search  of  game,  carrying  their 
lives  lightly,  braving  dangers  that  would 
have  daunted  the  most  hardy,  always  on 
good  terms  with  the  redskins  to  whom  they 
were  so  near  akin.  The  qualities  they  in- 
herited from  their  forbears  were  just  those 
which  appeal  most  readily  to  the  imagination 
— relentless  and  cruel  when  they  considered 


their  interests  seriously  threatened,  chival- 
rous and  brave  to  a  fault  if  they  were 
assured  that  their  rights  would  be  respected. 
Inheriting  much  of  the  gaiety  of  their 
French  forefathers,  they  made  the  frozen 
wilderness  ring  with  their  merry  songs. 
The  gloomy  and  tractless  forests  resounded 
with  their  chanson.  Careless,  thoughtless, 
light-hearted,  they  lived  from  hand  to  mouth, 
and  were  happy  so  long  as  they  could  fill 
their  pouches  with  tobacco  or  deck  their 
womenfolk  with  gay  ribbons.  They  were 
certainly  picturesque,  and  this  very  attribute 
inclines  us  to  overlook  their  shortcomings, 
which  were  neither  few  nor  trivial.  But 
once  roused  they  showed  much  of  the 
brutalitv  of  their  red  ancestors.  Then  the 
garb  of  civilization  was  flung  aside.  They 
danced  the  war-dance  with  demoniacal 
fury,  naked  and  unashamed,  daubed  with 
the  paint  of  battle,  garlanded  with  the 
feathers  of  war.  In  a  word  they  became 
savages.  The  instincts  of  the  maternal 
ancestors  proved  stronger  than  the  French 
strain  in  their  blood  and  they  became  the 
playthings  of  leaders  whose  ulterior  motives 
would  not  always  bear  the  strictest  investi- 
gation. The  third  element  was  composed 
of  the  English  half-breeds,  the  descendants 
of  the  employees  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  and 
Xorth-West  Companies,  men  almost  entirely 
of  Scottish  descent,  shrewd,  cunning,  cal- 
culating, and  moody  ;  but  more  reliable, 
less  volatile,  less  easily  roused  than  the 
French  half-breeds.  As  time  went  on  they 
became  a  stable  and  important  section  of 
the  community— still  usually  trappers  and 
hunters,  although  some  of  them  settled 
down  and  farmed,  but  showing  sterner 
qualities  than  those  of  the  Bois-Brules. 
Such,  then,  was  the  population  of  the  Red 
River  Settlement,  which  soon  contained 
1,500  souls.  By  1849  tlie  numbers  were 
over  5,000.  and  in  1856  the  census  figures 
revealed  6,523  inhabitants  in  the  infant 
colony. 

Fortunately  the  colonists  were  not 
entirely  shut  off  from  European  culture. 
Packets  of  books  arrived  in  the  ships  that 
came  from  England,  and  some  of  the  forts 
scattered  over  the  great  Xorth-West  had  a 
considerable  store  of  books.  Miss  Agnes 
Deans  Cameron,  who  in  1909  journeyed  up 
the  Mackenzie  to  its  mouth  in  the  Arctic 
Seas,  relates  how  she  discovered  at  Fort 
Simpson  an  old  library  where  the  books, 
"  broken-backed  and  disembowelled,  lie 
underfoot,  and  none  so  poor  to  do  them 
reverence."      They   were   brought    to    this 
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northern  settlement  many  decades  ago. 
"Here,"  continues  Miss  Cameron,  "is  a 
first  edition  of  the  Spectator,  copies  of 
Virgil,  and  all  Voltaire  and  Corneille  in  the 
original."  We  may  be  sure  that  such  books 
as  found  their  way  to  the  Red  River  were 
read  and  re-read  many  a  time  during  the 
long  winters  and  formed  a  mental  tonic  for 
the  colonists  in  the  times  of  their  troubles. 
Opportunities  for  literary  recreation  were 
small,  but  were  fully  utilized  at  the  settle- 
ment. In  1822  Peter  Fidler  bequeathed 
his  collection  of  about  500  books  to  be  used 
as  a  circulating  library  on  the  Red  River, 
and  directed  that  the  residue  of  his  estate, 
after  his  children  and  Indian  wife  had  been 
provided  for,  should  be  placed  in  the  public 
funds  and  the  interest  left  to  accumulate 
for  the  benefit  of  his  posterity  until  August 
16,  1969,  this  being  the  200th  anniver- 
sary  of  his  birth.  His  descendants  and 
some  of  his  books  survive,  but  all  trace  of 
the  estate  in  public  funds  has  long  since 
disappeared.  The  Rev.  John  West,  the 
first  Anglican  clergyman,  arrived  in  the 
Colony  in  1820,  and  assisted  in  starting  a 
school,  whilst  the  Catholics  had  similar 
schools  on  the  banks  of  the  Red  and 
Assiniboine  Rivers,  and  at  a  later  period 
the  Presbyterian  community  also  supported 
their  own  school.  It  is  thus  evident  that 
the  settlers,  isolated  as  they  were  in  the 
midst  of  a  great  continent,  with  immense 
unpeopled  wastes  to  the  north,  south,  east, 
and  west,  were  still  in  touch  with  civiliza- 
tion. Lord  Selkirk  had  promised  to  look 
after  their  spiritual  and  educational  needs, 
and  after  his  death  the  trustees  of  his  estate 
carried  on  the  work  which  he  had  so 
worthily  commenced. 


CHAPTER    IX 

The  Weakening  of  the  Hudson's  Bay 
Company's  Authority 

The  next  40  years  in  the  history  of 
Western  Canada  were  comparatively  un- 
eventful. The  stirring  events  that  had 
marked  the  foundation  of  an  agricultural 
colony  on  the  Red  River  left  a  deep 
impression  on  the  minds  of  the  settlers. 
Thev  were  aware,  however,  that  the  pros- 
perity of  the  colony  could  only  be  brought 
about  by  a  period  of  peace  and  tranquillity. 
In  the  past  they  had  been  crushed  between 
the  upper  and  nether  millstones  of  the 
Hudson's  Bay  and  Xorth-West  Companies, 
and  although  the   sturdy  independence  of 
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character  that  distinguished  most  of  the 
early    pioneers    had    not    been   desti  iyed 
by  tin.'   misfortunes    through    which  they 
had  passed,  the  majority  were  well  content 
to  carry  on  their  avocations  without  agita- 
ting against  tl  lv  of  the 
Hudson's  Baj  Company.    Doubtless  many 
lem  remembered  that  they  had  come 
from    ;i    country    of    free    representative 
institutions  :    but   they  h.id  left  before  the 
growing  forces   of    democracy  had   com- 
pelled   the    reform    of    Parliament,    and 
they  were,   moreover,  of   that   class   who 
generally  looked  to  the  guidance  of  some 
territorial     chieftain     rather    than    to    the 
direction  of  a  Parliamentary  demagogue. 
It    is    not    surprising    therefore,    that   the 
colonists    had    regarded    Lord   Selkirk   as 
their  ruler  and  patron,  and  that  they  also 
ted    upon    the    autocratic   Simpson    as 
their     natural    overlord.      Nor    is    it    to    be 
wondered   at   that   they  took  little  interest 
in     abstract     questions     of     government. 
Their  stern  fight  to  obtain  a  competence 
in    the    wilderness    engaged     their     atten- 
tion, and    no   questions   of    representative 
ublies  or  any  form  of  self-government 
-e    to    disturb   the    now   placid   course 
lieir    existence.     Not    until    economic 
causes     directed     their     attention     to    the 
power    of    the    oligarchy   bv   whom    they 
were    ruled    did    they    begin    to   question 
the   rights   of    those   who   had    been   set   in 
authority  over  them.     Although  after  the 
death  of  Lord  Selkirk  his  executors  were 
still  the  nominal  rulers  of  the  settlement, 
its   management    in   reality   was  vested  in 
the  officials  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company. 
The  settlers,  although  deriving  their  titles 
i     Lord    Selkirk    and    his    successors, 
were    subservient    to    the    local   governor 
of  the  Company,  who  represented  British 
law    in    the    country.     It    was    not     until 
the   year    1835  that   Lord   Selkirk's  family 
sin  rendered    their    territorial    claims   and 
the      Hudson's     Bay     Company     assumed 
complete  control  of  the  territory.     It  had, 
however,     become     desirable     that     there 
should   be   some   less  patriarchal  form   of 
government    than   had    hitherto    been    the 
case,     and     accordingly     a     council     was 
appointed    under    the    presidency    of    Sir 
George     Simpson     to    manage    the    affairs 
of  Assiniboia.     But  as  the  Company  were 
careful  to  appoint  only  their  paid  officials 
or  those  who   were   directly   interested   in 
preserving  their  monopoly,  the  Council  of 
Assiniboia  was   in    no   sense  really  repre- 
sentative  of    the    colonists.     Amongst   the 


14    councillors     who     were     nominated    to 

assist  the  Governor  in  his  administration 
wei  e  the  Governor  of  the  Company, 
Al  xander  Christie  :  the  Chaplain  and  his 
assistant,  the  Roman  Catholic  Bishop,  the 
Warden  of  the  Plains,  the  Coroner,  the 
Sheriff,  the  Medical  Adviser,  and  a  former 
Chief  Factor,  It  was  evident,  therefore, 
that  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  still 
retained  its  paramount  authority.  But  a 
step  forward  had  been  made.  Limited 
as  were  the  powers  of  the  Council,  it 
represented  a  distinct  advance  in  constitu- 
tional practice  ;  and  the  Council  of  Assi- 
niboia was  the  forerunner  of  responsible 
government  in  this  portion  of  Canada. 
The  Council  had,  however,  no  executive 
powers,  and  when  it  finally  came  into 
conflict  with  that  section  of  the  populace 
which  desired  a  more  complete  control 
of  its  own  affairs  it  failed  to  retain  the 
respect  of  the  inhabitants,  and  permitted 
a  mob  to  set  the  authorities  at  defiance 
and  to  usher  in  a  period  of  disorder 
that  was  only  ended  by  the  armed  inter- 
vention of  the  Crown. 

In     the    year     1839    Adam    Thorn    was 
appointed   the  first    Recorder  of   Rupert's 
Land,   in   order   that   the   majesty   of    the 
law    might    be    vindicated    in   the    person 
of   a  resident   judge.     His  arrival   caused 
much    agitation    and    comment.      As    the 
paid     representative      of     the     Company, 
drawing     from     their     coffers     the     then 
princely   salary   of   £700   per   annum,    the 
colonists    felt     that    the    new    judge   was 
not     likely     to     take     an     impartial     view 
of   any   case   in   which    his   own   interests 
or   those   of    the   Company   were   directly 
concerned.      In    this    they    probably    did 
the      Recorder     an     injustice,     but     their 
attitude  was  perfectly  natural  and  demon- 
strated     that     they     were     beginning     to 
realize   that   the   time   was   arriving  when 
Company    rule    should    give   place   to   the 
direct   control   of    the    Crown.     The    Re- 
corder himself  was  a  man  of  domineering 
and  aggressive  personality.     He  had  been, 
moreover,   a   determined   opponent  of   the 
French  point  of  view-  during  the  troubles 
in   Upper  and   Lower  Canada  which  had 
ushered   in   the   first    years   of    the    reign 
of     Queen     Victoria,    and     he     was     not, 
therefore,   exactly   a   persona  grata   to  the 
Bois-Brulcs    and    those    of     French    sym- 
pathies.    But    he    was    a    protege    of    Sir 
George    Simpson,    with    whose    policy   he 
was  in  entire  accord.     Simpson  and  Thorn 
thoroughly    understood    one   another,   and 
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it  is  even  stated  thai  the  more  literary 
Recorder  wrote  .1  considerable  proportion 

of  the  former's  well-known  account  of 
his  voyage  round  the  world — a  proceeding 
which  subsequently  caused  the  Governoi 
some  embarrassment  when  he  was  called 
upon  to  give  evidence  before  a  Committee 
of  the  House  of  Commons  and  found 
that  his  spoken  opinions  did  not  entirely 
coincide  with  those  expressed  in  his  book. 
Thom  had  a  difficult  task  to  perform  and 
his  path  was  not  entirely  shewn  with 
roses.  This  was  especially  the  case  so 
soon  as  the  Hudson's  Bav  Company, 
through  the  medium  of  their  Council, 
decided  to  enforce  their  monopoly  of  trade 
by  suppressing  all  free  traders. 

As     we     have     seen,     the     Red     River 
Settlement   was    practically   cut   off    from 
the    rest    of     the    world.      Its    commerce 
was      carried      on      under      the      greatest 
difficulties  of  transportation.    The  immense 
distances  that  had  to  be  traversed  befoi  e 
any    kind   of   goods   could   be   introduced 
or  exported  placed  the  strongest   weapon 
in     the    hands    of     monopoly,    for    those 
who  had   to   traverse   the    waterways  and 
numerous     portages    were    compelled    to 
pass   the  forts   and   establishments  of   the 
Companv.     There    were    two   main   routes 
bv    which    goods    were    brought    into   the 
country.     The  first  of  these  was  naturally 
by   way   of   York  Factory  and  thence   by 
means   of   the   wearisome   journey   up   the 
Nelson  River  and  down  the  whole  length 
of    Lake    Winnipeg.     By    this    route    the 
great  boats  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Companv, 
each     manned    by    a    dozen    men,    made 
their  way  to  the  settlement,  the  voyageun 
lightening    the    heavy    task    of     proceed- 
ing   against    stream    by   their    songs    and 
choruses.     The  second  route  lay  over  the 
ill-defined   boundary  of  the  United  States 
into    American    territory    by    way   of    St. 
Paul   or    St.   Cloud,   in    the    present    State 
of   Minnesota.     Here   goods   were  carried 
in    primitive    and    lumbering    carts    over 
the  wide  prairies,  where  the  traders  were 
sometimes   attacked   by  the   Indian   tribes 
through  whose  territories  they  were  forced 
to     piss.      The    Company,     finding     their 
interests   threatened   by  the  operations   of 
those   who    preferred   to   trade   for   them- 
selves,   sought    to    impose    a   duty    of    20 
per  cent,  on  all  imports,  exempting  from 
taxation    those   settlers  who   took   no  part 
in   the  fur  trade  ;  and  by  a  proclamation 
issued    in     1844    they    stated    that    before 
they  would  carry  the  goods  of  any  settler 
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or  resident  in  Western  Canada  they  would 
require  a  declaration  that  no  traffic  was 
carried  on  in  furs,  and  would,  moreover, 
reserve  to  themselves  the  right  of  examin- 
ing his  correspondence.1  The  effect  of 
such  a  proclamation  upon  the  hunting  and 
trapping  community  was  soon  apparent. 
Discontent  and  opposition  were  stirred  up 
amongst  the  half-breeds  of  both  English 
and  French  descent,  who  naturally  re- 
sented such  high-handed  and  inquisitorial 
methods.  The  Company,  moreover,  im- 
posed heavy  freights  on  goods  going  to 
England  by  way  of  Hudson  Hay,  and 
even  refused  to  carry  those  of  any  agitator 
who  had  made  himself  obnoxious  to 
the  ruling  oligarchy.  Although  the  dis- 
content was  substantial  it  was  more  or 
less  kept  beneath  the  surface  owing  to 
the  fact  that  in  1846  a  regiment  of  regulars, 
the  6th  Royal  Regiment  of  Foot,  with 
artillery  and  engineers,  had  been  des- 
patched to  the  settlement — not  to  overawe 
the  malcontents,  but  because  at  this  time 
the  long  dispute  regarding  the  Oregon 
Territory  and  the  boundaries  of  Canada 
seemed  likely  to  lead  to  trouble  with  the 
United  States.  The  British  Government, 
therefore,  prepared  for  possible  hostilities, 
and  Colonel  Crofton,  in  command  of  the 
troops,  took  the  place  of  Alexander 
Christie  as  Governor  of  the  colony. 
Fortunately  his  administration  was  wise 
and  tactful,  and  the  settlers  were  also 
quick  to  recognize  that  they  were  sure 
to  reap  a  pecuniary  advantage  from  the 
presence  of  British  troops.  But  so  soon 
as  the  regulars  were  removed  and  a 
number  of  military  settlers  had  been 
introduced  by  the  Company  the  questions 
that  had  been  raised  by  Alexander  Isbister, 
an  able  half-breed  lawyer  who  had  pressed 
the  cause  of  the  Indians  and  half-breeds 
upon  the  attention  of  the  British  Govern- 
ment in  a  petition  setting  forth  their 
grievances,  came  prominently  to  the  front. 
The  unrest  in  Rupert's  Land  came  to  a 
bead  when  William  Saver,  one  of  the 
Bois  Hi nl/s  who  had  been  charged  with 
buying  goods  with  which  to  go  on  a 
trading  expedition  to  Lake  Manitoba, 
was  brought  to  trial.  Under  the  leader- 
ship of  Louis  Riel,  the  fiery  and  impetuous 
father  of  the  man  who  subsequently 
caused  so  much  trouble  in  the  West,  the 
1  It  lias  even  been  asserted  tiiat  the  local  governor 
■  it  Fort  Cany  at  one  time  issued  an  order  that  all 
letters  leaving  the  settlement  should  be  opened  for 
his  inspection.  This  was  patriarchal  government 
with  a  vengeance. 


French  half-breeds,  to  the  number  of  500, 
made  a  determined  attack  upon  the  court- 
house. Although  the  com  t,  under  Judge 
Thom,  gave  a  verdict  of  guilty,  the  mob 
released  the  prisoner  and  carried  him  off 
to  the  French  settlement  at  St.  Boniface. 
The  authority  of  the  court  was  set  at 
defiance,  and  from  this  time  a  period 
of  lawlessness  indicated  the  weakening 
of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company's  adminis- 
tration of  the  Red  River  Colony  and 
showed  the  determination  of  the  colonists 
to  enjov  complete  freedom  of  trade. 


CHAPTER   X 

The  Indian  Tribes 

Previous  to  the  advent  of  the  white  man, 
the  Western  plains  were  peopled  by  the 
teeming  hordes  of  buffalo  and  bv  scattered 
and  migratory  tribes  of  Indians  who  were 
allied  in  loose  confederacies.  It  is  difficult 
to  get  any  clear  and  concise  idea  of  the 
history  of  these  wandering  and  waning 
tribes.  They  were  confined  to  no  precise 
territory,  but  pressed  onwards  to  the  most 
desirable  hunting-grounds  as  their  enemies 
became  weakened  bv  war  or  decimated  by 
disease,  or  were  driven  towards  the  inhospit- 
able and  barren  lands  of  the  north,  or  to  the 
''badlands"  of  the  south-west  when  they 
themselves  became  less  powerful.  The 
boundaries  of  their  hunting-grounds  were 
thus  constantly  changing,  and  this  fact 
alone  accounts  for  the  difficulty  of  identi- 
fying some  of  the  tribes  that  are  mentioned 
by  early  travellers.  It  is  improbable  that 
the  Indians  of  Western  Canada  were 
ever  very  numerous.  They  were  scattered 
communities  roaming  over  vast  tracts  of 
territory  and  living  a  purely  nomad 
existence.  The  buffalo  supplied  their 
clothes,  their  houses,  their  bridles,  their 
boats,  their  weapons,  and  their  food,  and, 
in  fact,  everything  that  made  life  possible 
for  these  wild  children  of  the  plains. 
From  the  hide  they  made  their  tents  and 
garments  and  fashioned  the  frail  canoes 
111  which  they  ventured  upon  the  mighty 
waterways.  Its  flesh,  either  eaten  alone 
01  pounded  down  and  mixed  with  fat  into 
"  pemmican,"  supplied  them  with  then- 
staple  article  of  food.  So  much  were  they 
dependent  upon  the  bisons'  for  their  sup- 
port that  the  ruthless  and  savage  destruction 
of  these  animals  which  went  on  unchecked 

1  Although  these  animals  are  generally  termed 
buffalo  their  proper  name  is  bison. 


by  the  American  and  Dominion  Govern- 
ments for  so  many  years  was  little  short 
of  a  crime  against  humanity.  The  deeds 
of  Buffalo  Bill  and  his  associates,  who 
slaughtered  these  noble  beasts  of  the 
prairie  in  order  to  provide  meat  for  the 
great  army  of  labourers  working  on 
the  Kansas  Railway,  and  the  deadly 
destruction  wrought  by  the  hunters,  who 
frequently  destroyed  the  buffaloes  out  of 
wanton  "  sport,"  have  left  a  deep  stain  upon 
the  annals  of  Western  America.  It  may 
be  truly  said  that  the  prairies  have  been 
fructified  by  the  blood  of  countless  thou- 
sands of  these  animals  shot  down  and 
left  to  rot  on  the  spreading  plains. 
American  citizens  regarded  the  Indian  as 
an  anomaly  and  a  strange  survival  from 
the  past  who  was  doomed  to  disappearance 
before  the  advance  of  European  civilization, 
and  the  methods  of  some  Yankee  sportsmen 
were  carried  across  the  borders  into  Canada 
by  unscrupulous  traders,  who  supplied  the 
Indians  with  the  insidious  "fire-water" 
that  was  gradually  undermining  the  race, 
and  carried  on  their  wanton  destruction 
of  the  buffalo  on  the  Canadian  prairies. 
Much  must,  of  course,  be  forgiven  to  the 
authorities  owing  to  the  disturbed  state  of 
the  country  and  the  absence  of  adequate 
means  of  enforcing  law  and  order  in  the 
vast  spaces  of  the  West.  But  the  spirit 
lurking  behind  this  enormous  sacrifice  of 
animal  life  was  revealed  in  a  significant 
remark  made  to  Sir  William  Butler,  when 
the  latter  was  on  his  way  to  the  Red  River 
to  join  Wolseley's  force  in  their  operations 
against  the  half-breeds.  "  Kill  every  buffalo 
vou  see,"  said  a  Yankee  colonel,  "  for  every 
buffalo  dead  is  an  Indian  gone."  Although 
the  destruction  of  the  buffalo  had  gone  on 
ever  since  the  coming  of  the  white  man, 
it  only  reached  its  climax  in  the  early 
eighties,  when  the  construction  of  the 
Canadian  Pacific  Railway  sealed  their 
doom  bv  throwing  a  road  across  their 
path,  along  which  hunters  and  sportsmen 
hurried  to  reap  their  harvest  of  flesh  and 
blood.  Little  by  little  the  Indians  became 
dispossessed  of  their  means  of  existence, 
and  with  the  disappearance  of  the  bison 
they  sank  into  a  state  of  penury  and  want. 
But  for  the  action  of  the  Canadian  Govern- 
ment they,  too,  in  all  probability  would 
have  disappeared  from  the  plains. 

In  the  maps  of  Western  Canada  drawn  in 
the  early  years  of  last  century  many  names 
of  Indian  tribes  that  now  sound  strangely  in 
our  ears  are  to  be  found  scattered  over  the 
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partly  explored  wastes.     In  the  great  space 
between  the  south-western  coasts  of    Hud- 
son Bay  and  Lake  Winnipeg  are  shown  the 
Nena  Wewhok  Indians,  and  in  the  country 
west  of  Lake  Winnipeg  the  Stone  Indians 
then  reigned  supreme,  whilst  further  west 
were    the    Blackfoot    Indians,    and    in   the 
barren  country  to  the  north  the  unfortunate 
Chippewas,  who  had    been    driven  farther 
and  farther  from  the  most  desirable  hunting- 
grounds,  were  still  carrying  on  their  tight 
with  their  more  fortunate  enemies.     In  the 
far    north-west    were    shown    the    Beaver, 
Strongbow,  Mountain,  Nathana,  and  Copper 
Indians,    whilst    about    the    mouth    of    the 
Mackenzie    River   was  a  tribe   bearing  the 
significant      designation      of      Quarrelers. 
Roughly,  it    may    be    said    that    Western 
Canada   was   divided   amongst    four   great 
tribes  whose  names  occur  again  and  again 
in   the   works   of  the  early  travellers.     Of 
these  the  Chippewas  dwelt  near  the  Lake 
of  the  Woods,  and  roamed  over  the  great 
country  between  that  district  and  the  mouth 
of   the  Churchill   River.     The  Chippewas, 
who  are  variously  known  as  the  Ojibbewas, 
the  Saultaux,  and  the  Bungee  Indians,  had 
migrated  many  years  before  from  Ontario 
and  Quebec  and  were  an  off-shoot  of  the 
great  Algonquin  confederacy.     Further  to 
the  west  were  the    Crees,  also   known   as 
the    Killistine,   Knistineaux,  or   Kristineaux 
Indians,    who    were    one    of     the    largest 
branches   of    the   Algonquins,   and  akin  to 
all  the  Indians  of  Eastern  Canada  except 
to  the  Hurons.    They  were  known  as  Plain, 
Wood,   and    Swampy  Crees,  according   to 
the    nature    of   the   district   in   which   they 
were  settled.     In   the    middle   plains   were 
the  Assiniboines,  or  Stonies,  with  whom  the 
Selkirk   settlers  mostly  had    to  deal.     The 
Stone     Indians    allied     themselves     to    the 
Crees,  but  were  in  reality  a  kindred  tribe 
In  the  Sioux,  or  1  (akotas,  who  covered   the 
territories   now    forming  the   two   Dakotas 
and    Minnesota   in    the   United   States.     At 
the  present  time  remnants  of   these  tribes 
are  only  to  be  met  with  in  the  Far  North- 
West.     Beyond  the  Stone  Indians  was  the 
great   Blackfoot  confederacy  inhabiting  the 
Western  prairies    as    far    as   the    slopes  of 
(he     Rocky     Mountains.       The     Blackfoot 
Indian-   were   probably  more  civilized  than 
the  other  tribes.    In  the  eighteenth  century 
they  were   the  only  tribe   of   Indians  who 
were    known   to  ride    horses,   and   in    1742 
rumours  of  these  .ev/is  de  chevaux  reached 
the  eastern  colonies,  whilst  ten  years  later 
Anthony   Hendry  wrote  of    the   equestrian 


Indians  who  were  evidently  the  same 
confederacy.  At  a  later  period,  however, 
nearly  all  the  Indians  were  mounted,  and 
their  superiority  in  this  respect  did  not 
stand  the  Blackfeet  in  good  stead  so  soon 
as  the  Crees  were  able  to  get  firearms  from 
their  European  neighbours.  Finally  the 
Athapascan  or  Chippewyan  Indians,  also 
known  as  the  Denne  Indians,  were  formerly 
a  powerful  group  of  redskins,  for  the  great 
Athapascan  stock  extended  over  the  whole 
of  North  America,  in  scattered  bands 
through  Oregon  and  California  into 
northern  Mexico,  and  included  the 
Umpquas,  Apaches,  and  other  well-known 
tribes.  An  off-shoot  known  as  the  Sarsis 
subsequently  joined  the  Blackfoot  con- 
federacy. The  few  Sioux  who  at  a  later 
period  entered  the  Dominion  were  refugees 
from  the  United  States.  Most  of  these 
great  tribes,  although  closely  allied  in 
origin  and  having  similar  manners  and 
customs,  spoke  different  languages  and 
dialects.  It  has  been  estimated  that  there 
are  nearly  1,300  different  American 
languages  and  dialects. 

The   relations  of  the  white  settlers  with 
the    Indian     tribes     of     Western     Canada 
were  in    general    friendly.     The  long  and 
stubborn    tights    with    the    redskins     that 
make  the    history  of  Eastern  Canada   and 
the    Western     United     States     vivid     and 
picturesque    were    not    repeated     on     the 
Canadian     plains.       Isolated     fights     and 
massacres  did  indeed  take  place,  but  there 
is  no  tale  of  a  war  to   the   death  between 
the    white    man  and  the  redskins.     It  was 
to  the  interest  of  both  the    Hudson's   Bay 
Company  and  the  North-West  fur  traders 
to  maintain   amicable  relations   with   those 
who    brought     such     riches     to    the    little- 
forts  and  settlements  in  the  West.     When 
agricultural  settlers  arrived  in  the  country 
and    started    their    farming    operations   to 
the    wonder    of    the    Indians    it    became 
necessary   to   extinguish    their    title  to  the 
land   of    their    ancestors.     Accordingly    in 
the   year   1817    Lord    Selkirk   entered   into 
the  first    of   a    series   of   treaties    with    the 
Indians     inhabiting     the     large     tract     of 
land  adjacent  to  the   Red  and  Assiniboine 
Rivers.     Five  chiefs   surrendered   to  their 
sovereign    Lord    King    George    III     their 
titles      to     this      land       in       return       for 
100  lb.  of  good  tobacco  to  be  paid  to  each 
nation    annually.     This    treaty  was  signed 
by      the      chiefs,      who      are      described 
as    of    the     Chippewa,    or    Saultaux,    and 
Killistine,    or    Cree,    Indians,    who   affixed 
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thereto     drawings     of     the     animals     after 
which  they  were  named.      It    is  interesting 
to  recall    the    names   of    these    chiefs    and 
their     French     equivalents     given     in     the 
treaty.     They    were    Mache    Wheseab,   or 
/.<■    Sonnant,    Mechkaddcwikonaie,  or    La 
robe    none,    Kayajicskebinoa,  or    L'homme 
noir,     Quickidoat,    or     Le     premier,     and 
Pegouris.     It     was     some     years     before 
another    treaty     was     arranged     with      the 
Indians,   for  no  further   steps   were   taken 
to  extinguish  their  claims  until   the    unrest 
that  had  spread  over  the  great  West  owing 
to     the     Dominion     Government     having 
assumed  control  of  the   territories   of   the 
Hudson's    Bay    Company    compelled    the 
authorities    to    make  a  fresh  arrangement 
with  the  remaining  Indian  tribes.     Several 
treaties     were     then     arranged     with     the 
Indians  between   the  Great  Lakes  and  the 
Rockv     Mountains,    bv     which     they     sur- 
rendered all  their  rights  and  title   to   the 
lands  covered   by  the  treaties  in  return  for 
permission  to  hunt  over  the  ceded  territory 
and  to  fish  in  its  many  waterways.     They 
were,  in    addition,  promised    a    perpetual 
payment  of  5  dollars  per    head    for  each 
man,    woman,   and    child,  a    sum     of    25 
dollars    for    each    chief    and      15    dollars 
for     each     of    his    councillors     or     head- 
men.    The  treaties  provided  for  the  estab- 
lishment   of    schools    for    the    instruction 
of    Indian    children,    prohibited    the    sale 
of  spirits    to    the    natives,    and    set    apart 
"reserves''    for    the  exclusive    use   of    the 
Indians.     By  the  seven  later  treaties  about 
32,000  redskins    resigned    their    territorial 
possessions    and    came    under    the    direct 
management  of  the  Dominion  Government. 
Previous  to  the  extension  of  the  boundaries 
in     1912     there    were     8,000    Indians    in 
Manitoba,     about     the    same    number    in 
Saskatchewan,  and  about  6,000  in  Alberta, 
whilst     in     the    North-WTestern     districts 
there     were     another    20,000    under     the 
direct       control       of      the      Government. 
It    has    been     estimated    that    over     1,500 
treaties  have  been  made  with  the  Indians 
under     which     their     lands      have      been 
transferred    to   the    Crown  in   the    several 
provinces    of    Canada.      In    dealing    with 
these   degenerate    descendants   of   a   once 
mighty   and    noble     race     the     Dominion 
Government  has  relied    largely   upon  the 
help  of  the  missionaries   who    have    done 
such  noble  work  in  the  great  North-West. 
The     missionaries    have    instructed    them 
in   the    benefits    of    European   civilization. 
But  the  Bible  and  the  plough  have  proved 
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poor  substitutes — .it  least  from  .1  utilitarian 
point  of  view — for  the  buffalo  of  the 
prairie. 

C HAPTER   XI 

The  Transfer  of  Territory 

Meanwhile  events  in  Western  Canada 
were  rapidly  hastening  to  a  climax.  The 
position  ol  affairs  was  altogether  unsatis- 
factory. In  the  Red  River  Settlement 
matters  were  practically  at  a  deadlock. 
The  Hudson's  Bay  authorities  were  openly 
defied  by  the  inhabitants,  the  administra- 
tion oi  justice  became  a  farce,  it  was 
frequently  impossible  to  bring  offenders 
to  trial,  and  when  they  were  tried  and 
sentenced  it  not  seldom  happened  that 
prisoners  were  forcibly  rescued  from  gaol 
and  remained  at  large  defying  the  magis- 
trates. The  absence  of  any  means  of  en- 
forcing the  judgments  of  the  court  owing 
to  the  want  of  an  efficient  police  force, 
and  the  unpleasant  notoriety  that  was 
gradually  attaching  itself  to  the  doings 
of  the  Company,  concentrated  attention  on 
the  affairs  of  the  West.  The  privileges 
of  the  Hudson's  Kay  Company  were  felt 
to  be  an  anachronism  in  the  middle  of  the 
nineteenth  century.  So  long  as  they  had 
to  deal  with  scattered  Indian  communities 
little  notice  had  been  taken  of  their  pro- 
ceedings, but  with  the  constant  influx  of 
new  settlers  into  the  North-West,  it  was 
felt  that  the  days  of  unlimited  privilege 
had  passed,  and  that  some  decisive  step 
should  be  taken  in  order  to  release  the 
colonists  from  the  real  disadvantages 
they  were  under  with  regard  to  trade 
and  commerce.  Canada  was  passing 
through  a  period  of  transition.  In  the 
eastern  provinces  the  movement  in  favour 
of  confederation  was  daily  gaining  fresh 
adherents  amongst  those  who  recognized 
that  the  future  greatness  of  Canada  could 
onlv  be  secured  by  some  permanent  form 
of  union  between  the  separate  provinces 
and  territories  that  stretched  between  the 
Atlantic  and  the  Pacific.  The  statesmen 
of  Ontario  and  Quebec  were  beginning 
to  perceive  that  the  true  lines  of  pro- 
gress lay  across  the  great  Western  prairie- 
lands  and  that  the  chief  stumbling 
blocks  in  the  way  of  a  great  and  un- 
divided Can. uli. m  Dominion  were  the 
privileges  of  the  great  trading  Company 
which  exercised  control  over  Rupert's 
Land   and    the    distant    West.       Hut    most 


Canadians  were  far  from  realizing  the 
true  value  of  the  neglected  prairie  lands 
lying  between  the  Lakes  anil  the  Rocky 
Mountains.  Keen  so  able  a  statesman  as 
Sir  John    Macdonald,    the    Premier    of   the 

fust    Dominion   Cabinet,  looked   upon  the 

prairie  country  as  likely  to  be  an  expense 
rather  than  an  asset  to  the  growing  nation. 
"  We  have  occupied  land  enough,"  he  said, 
"  to  absorb  the  immigration  for  many  years. 
The  opening  up  of  the  Saskatchewan 
would  do  to  Canada  what  the  prairie 
lands  of  Illinois  are  doing  now— drain 
aw. iv  our  youth  and  strength."  In  spue 
of  the  favourable  reports  which  now  and 
again  reached  the  outer  world,  the  great 
majority  of  Canadians  regarded  Western 
Canada  as  a  vast  country  suitable  only 
for  the  hunter  and  the  trapper — em- 
barrassing in  its  size  and  an  economic 
drag  upon  the  coach  of  State.  Western 
extension  was  all  very  well  as  a  political 
experiment,  but  the  territory  itself  could 
never  be  anything  more  than  an  economic 
white  elephant.  But  political  necessity 
was  stronger  than  economic  theory.  The 
rapid  march  of  events  forced  the  hands  of 
the  more  timid  Canadian  statesmen. 

George  Brown,  the  great  exponent  of 
responsible  government  in  Canada,  was 
already  preaching  the  desirability  of  a 
United  Canada,  and  pointing  out  the 
impossibility  of  reaching  finality  unless 
the  territories  of  the  Hudson's  Bay 
Company  were  brought  under  the  ad- 
ministration of  a  confederated  Canadian 
Government.  Over  and  over  again  he 
pointed  out  that  the  same  power  which 
was  acting  as  merchant  and  carrier, 
appointing  Governors  and  administering 
the  law,  could  not  permanently  retain 
these  opposing  privileges  before  the  rising 
tide  of  civilization.  Moreover,  Brown  was 
opposed  to  the  claims  of  the  French- 
Canadian  party,  who  regarded  Western 
Canada  as  their  peculiar  stronghold  and 
were  unwilling  that  there  should  be  any 
encroachment  upon  the  lands  of  the 
French  half-breeds  who  formed  so  strong 
a  section  of  the  population  of  Rupert's 
Land.  The  position  of  the  Hudson's 
Bay  Company  was,  however,  untenable. 
Whilst  the  great  prairie  districts  of 
Canada  were  theirs  by  virtue  of  the 
charter  granted  by  King  Charles  II, 
against  the  validity  of  which  it  was  im- 
probable that  the  Privy  Council  would 
decide,  the  lands  beyond  the  Rocky 
Mountains     in     the    present     province    of 


British     Columbia     were     only     leased     to 

them    under  an  arrangement   which    had 

to  be  renewed  every  21  years.  This 
licence  expired  in  1859,  anil  when  the 
Company  applied  for  its  renewal  in  1857 
it  became  evident  that  the  opponents  of 
Company  rule  were  determined  to  tight 
for  the  westward  extension  of  Canadian 
territory.  Accordingly,  Chief  Justice 
William  Draper  was  sent  to  England  at 
the  request  of  Sir  Henry  Labouchere, 
Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies,  in 
order  to  place  the  Canadian  case  before 
the  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons 
which  had  been  appointed  to  inquire 
into  the  affairs  of  the  Company.  He 
ably  supported  their  cause  before  this 
celebrated  Committee  by  insisting  that 
Canada  should  be  extended  as  far  as  the 
Rockv  Mountains,  and  that  the  Canadian 
Government  should  be  permitted  to  build 
roads  over  the  vast  Western  plains  in 
order  to  facilitate  the  settlement  of  the 
countries,  But  although  the  Committee 
decided  that  it  was  "  important  to  meet 
the  just  and  reasonable  wishes  of  Canada 
to  assume  such  territory  as  may  be  useful 
for  settlement  ;  that  the  districts  of  the 
Red  River  and  the  Saskatchewan  seem  the 
most  available:  and  that  for  the  order 
and  good  government  of  the  country" 
the  Imperial  authorities  should  sanction 
its  administration  by  the  Canadian 
Government  ;  nothing  was  done  to  ex- 
tinguish the  rights  of  the  Company 
until  November,  1869,  when  a  deed  of 
surrender  was  duly  signed,  under  which 
the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  transferred 
its  administrative  function  to  the  Canadian 
Government.  This  step  had  been  greatly 
facilitated  by  the  Confederation  of  Canada 
which  had  taken  place  two  years  pre- 
viously, and  by  the  probability  that 
British  Columbia  would  enter  the  new 
confederation.  It  at  once  became  ap- 
parent that  it  was  politically  impossible 
for  this  great  extent  of  territory  to 
remain  as  a  wedge  between  the  two 
portions  of  the  Dominion  ;  a  barrier 
political  and  economic  across  the  path 
to  the  Pacific  could  no  longer  be  toler- 
ated. On  this  occasion  the  Company 
bowed  to  the  inevitable  with  a  fairly 
good  grace.  Under  Lord  Granville,  who 
now  showed  more  tact  and  initiative  than 
he  is  usually  credited  with,  a  settlement 
of  the  difficulties  was  finally  negotiated  ; 
the  resulting  agreement  was  accepted  by 
the   Canadian     Parliament    in    June,    1809, 
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and  in  November  of  the  same  year  the 
momentous  document  that  was  to  change 
the  course  of  Western  history  was  signed. 
In  consideration  of  the  sum  of  £300,000 
the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  surrendered 
its  territorial  interests  to  the  Crown,  and 
the  Dominion  of  Canada  became  possessed 
oi  the  fertile  lands  of  the  West. 

But  the  immediate  result  of  the  transfer 
..f  territory  was  further  troubles  in  Rupert's 
Land.  The  French  half-breeds  saw  in  the 
new  arrangement  the  probable  termination 
of  their  cherished  dream  of  a  French- 
speaking  nation  in  the  West,  and  the 
Indians  altogether  failed  to  understand 
the  meaning  of  the  new  relations  that  were 
being  forced  upon  them. 


CHAPTER   XII 

The    Riel    Rebellion 

limine;  these  proceedings  the  Canadian 
Government     had    been    making  prepara- 
tions    for     taking     over    the     North- West 
from    the    Hudson's    Bay    Company.     One 
of    their    first    steps    ra^    to    organize    a 
band    of    surveyors    under    Colonel   John 
Dennis,  who,  during  the  summer  of   1869, 
were   sent   to  Western    Canada    to    survey 
certain  lands  which  it  was  thought  desir- 
able to  throw  open    for    settlement.      Un- 
fortunately  at    this  juncture,   when  it  was 
of     the     utmost     importance      that      the 
inhabitants  should   be  given  no  cause   for 
complaint,  Dennis  and  his  associates  acted 
with  little  tact,  carrying  out  their  maasure- 
11   .11.  across  the  lands  of  the  half-breeds. 
frequently  without   explaining   the    nature 
of     the     work     upon    which     they     were 
engaged,  and  creating  the  impression  that 
it    was    the    intention     of     the     Canadian 
Government   to   dispossess  the  Bois-Brules 
of  the  lands  they  occupied.     Amongst  the 
ignorant   and    half-educated,   small    causes 
occasionally  lead  to  great  results.     It  was 
so  in  the  present  instance,  for  the  French 
half-breed-,  ie-tless  during  the  protracted 
negotiations   that    had    been    taking    place 
and  fearful  that  their  supremacy  was  about 
to  become  a  thing  of    the    past,  as  indeed 
it  was,   were    easily  organized   into  active 
rebellion   by  an   unscrupulous  leader  who 
now   stepped    to    the    front.      Active   dis- 
content was,  moreover,  being  stirred  up  by 
interested  Americans  and  the  not  inactive 
Fenians,   who  scented  an  excellent  oppor- 
tunity    for    embarrassing     the     Canadian 
Government    and    for    furthering    the    in- 


sidious advance  of  their  countrymen  across 
the  International  boundary.  The  half- 
breeds  also  felt  that  the  upholding  of 
French-Canadian  nationalism  rested  in 
their  hands,  and  the  not  too  scrupulous 
influence  of  two  or  three  Catholic  priests 
who  were  peculiarly  identified  with  the 
nationalistic  movement  was  brought  into 
the  scales  against  a  recognition  of  the  new 
order  of  things.  Although  it  is  not  possible 
to  adopt  Lord  Wolseley's  view  that  the 
French-speaking  inhabitants  were  "  ruled 
over  l>v  a  clever,  cunning,  unscrupulous 
bishop."  the  fact  tint  the  half-breeds  were 
of  one  religion  and  drew  their  political 
views  from  their  religious  leaders  naturally 
united  them  in  their  opposition  to  the 
Dominion  Government.  It  was  peculiarly 
unfortunate  that  at  this  juncture  Arch- 
bishop Tuchc,  who  had  been  one  of  the 
most  active  pioneers  of  the  faith  in  the 
Far  West,  and  whose  influence  over 
the     half-breeds    would     probably     have 

checked  the  excesses   that  Were   afterwards 
committe  1,  was  absent  in   Rome  and  was 
unable  to  aid  111  a  settlement  of  the  dispute. 
The  circumstances  were  therefore  entirely 
favourable    for  the  machinations  of   Louis 
Riel    and   his   companions.     Looking  back 
at   these   events   it    seems    incredible    that 
Riel    could   have  imagined   that  there  was 
any   chance    for   the   political   theories   he 
advocated.      A    man    of    natural   talent,  he 
was   not   devoid   of    ordinary   intelligence, 
and    could   not   but  be  aware  that  sooner 
or  later  the  government  he   was   prepared 
to    organize    would    fall     asunder     like    a 
pack  of  cuds.     It  is  more  than  probable 
that  this  self-appointed  leader  was  a   man 
of  inordinate  vanity  who  was  prepared  to 
play  his  little  part  on  the  stage  of  national 
events,   strutting   and  fulminating  like   the 
swashbuckling  hero  he  really  was  in  order 
to  gain  a  niche  in  the  Valhalla   of    mere- 
tricious patriots.     Although  it  is  generally 
believed    that    he    was    of    mixed    French 
and    Indian   descent — an    illusion    he  took 
care  to  cultivate  and  which  was  heightened 
by  his  appearance — Riel  was,  as  a   matter 
of   fact,   of    pure    blood,   although    he   had 
many    half-breed    relations.      His    restless 
and  ambitious  spirit  had  at  an  earlier  period 
of  his  career  led  him  into  petty  dishonesties, 
and  later,  when  he  blossomed  into  a  full- 
blown demagogue  and  agitator,  he  was  not 
above   treachery   and    bribery  111   order  to 
further  his  aims.     Gathering  to  his  side  a 
considerable  band  of  followers,  this  modern 
Napoleon  seized  the  highway  at  St.  Xoebert, 
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erected  barriers,  and  on  November  2,  1869, 
took  possession  of  Fort  Garry,"  which  was 
then  under  the  charge  of  William  McTavish. 
who  was  either  too  ill  or  too  incompetent 
to  act  with  decision  at  this  critical  juncture. 
Thus  began  the  Red  River  Rebellion,  which 
was  to  have  such  momentous  results. 

In    the    meantime     the     Hon.     William 
McDougall,  who  had  been  appointed  Lieut  - 
Governor  of  Rupert's  Land,  had  been  sent 
to    the    West  with   instructions    to   assume 
control    on   the  (lav  on  which   the   transfer 
of    territory    was    proclaimed.     The    new 
Governor  has  been  described  as  a  "cold- 
blooded man,  destitute  of  geniality  and  of 
sympathy  in  dealing  with  men."     Certainly 
he  was  destitute  of  tact,  for  in  spite  of  the 
fact  that  he  was  unable  to  proceed  further 
than    Pembina,   he    issued,   apparently    on 
his  own  authority,  a  premature  Proclama- 
tion formally  annexing  Rupert's  Land  and 
the  North-West  Territory  to  the  Dominion. 
Had  he  been  able  to  follow  this  by  decisive 
action    his   hasty    proceedings   might   have 
b  en  justified,  but  the  Governor  was  with- 
out even  the  semblance  of  a  force  to  carry 
out  his  orders,  and  he   not  only  contrived 
to     humiliate    himself,    but    acted    against 
the  advice  of  the  Canadian  Ministry,  who 
h  id  informed   him  that  it  would   he   most 
unwise  to  assume  any  direct  responsibility 
until  the  Company  were  able  to  assure  the 
new  government  peaceable  occupation   of 
these    territories.     No    excuse    was    to   be 
given  to  the  inhabitants  to  form  a  de  facto 
government,    "which    might  be  very  con- 
venient   for    the    United    States."     By   this 
assumption  of  an  authority  that  he  did  not 
possess     McDougall     only    made    matters 
worse.      Riel    and    his    associates    merely 
laughed  at  the  premature  and  unauthorized 
proclamation    and   proceeded    to   organize 
and  consolidate  their  defence.    The  French 
leader    had    summoned    a    Convention    at 
which  he  formulated  a  "Bill  of  Rights,"  and 

1  There:  is  considerable  confusion  as  to  Fort 
Garrv.  winch  figures  so  frequently  in  the  annals 
of  the  North. West.  The  original  Fort  Garry— so 
named  after  Nicholas  Garry,  who  was  Deputy- 
Governor  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  1822-35— 
was  built  in  1S21  after  the  union  of  the  two  Com- 
panies. It  was  known  as  Upper  Fort  Garry,  to 
distinguish  it  from  Lower  Fort  Garry,  some  K)  miles 
down  the  river  from  the  forks,  which  was  erected 
ni  is-,  i .  In  1835,  on  higher  ground  than  the  original 
Fort  Garry,  was  built  the  establishment  that  so  long 
continued  to  be  the  centre  of  business  and  govern- 
ment and  was  the  nucleus  of  the  present  city  oi 
Winn  peg.  This  post,  also  called  Fort  Garry,  was 
sold  in  the  year  1882,  when  it  was  demolished,  with 
the  exception  of  the  front  gate,  which  is  now  owned 
by  the  City  of  Winnipeg,  and  forms  so  historic  and 
interesting  a  feature  of  the  prairie  capital. 
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in  spile  of  the  opposition  of  the  British 
settlers  Riel  issued  this  precious  document 
and  on  December  ~.  i86q,  he  broke  hi-. 
trace  with  certain  oi  the  ai  med  inhabitant  ■ 
and  took  a  number  of  them  prisoners.  On 
Christmas  Diy,  the  figure-head  President, 
Bruce,  resigned,  and  Louis  Riel 
assumed  the  direction  of  the  Provisional 
Government.  Two  Commissioners,  a 
French-Canadian  missionary  named  Thi- 
bault,  and  Colonel  de  Salaberry,  who  had 
been  sent  in  hot  haste  by  the  Canadian 
Ministry  were  thrust  aside,  and  on  De- 
cember 27th,  Mr.  Donald  Smith,  Liter 
known  as  Lord  Strathcona,  arrived  as 
Commissioner  and  commenced  negotia- 
tions with  the  rebels.  A  meeting  was 
called  for  January  19th  at  which  Mr 
Smith  read  a  letter  from  the  Governor- 
General  in  which  it  was  announced  that 
the  Imperial  Government  were  prepared 
to  see  that  "  perfect  good  faith  would  be 
kept  with  the  inhabitants  of  the  Red  River 
and  the  North- West,"  and  ata  later  meeting 
invited  the  Convention  to  send  delegates 
to  meet  the  Government  at  Ottawa.  For 
a  time  it  seemed  that  matters  might  right 
themselves,  but  an  ill-judged  attempt  on 
the  part  oi  some  of  the  settlers  to  effect 
tile  release  of  certain  prisoners  apparently 
convinced  Kiel  that  the  time  had  arrived  for 
him  to  make  son.-  de;n  instration  of  his 
power.  Seizing  four  of  his  opponents,  he 
had  them  sentenced  to  death,  and  in  the 
case  of  one  of  them,  Thomas  Scott,  an 
ardent  Orangeman  from  Ontario,  who  had 
made  himself  particularly  obnoxious  to 
the  incensed  Dictator,  the  death  senteni  e 
was  actually  carried  into  effect.  This 
arbitrary  and  high-handed  proceeding  sealed 
the  fate  of  the  Provisional  Government. 
When  the  news  reached  Eastern  Canada 
intense  indignation  was  aroused  through- 
out the  Dominion.  The  Canadian  Govern- 
ment felt  that  it  was  no  longer  possible 
to  temporize  with  the  insurgents — the  fate 
not  only  of  the  Ministry,  but  of  British 
prestige  in  the  West  depended  upon 
immediate  and  decisive  action.  The  loud 
and  angry  demands  for  the  despatch  of 
a  military  expedition  led  to  the  sending 
of  a  brigade  of  troops — British  and 
Canadian  —to  Fort  Garry  under  the  com- 
mand of  Colonel  Garnet  Wolseley.  The 
first  battalion  oi  the  Royal  Rifles  formed 
the  Imperial  quota,  whilst  two  battalions 
of  Ontario  Militia  and  Quebec  Militia  were 
supplied    by    the    Canadian    Government 

Owing   to    the    gleat    distance    that    had    to 


be  traversed  .im\  the  absence  of  .ill  means 
of  quick  communication  this  was  no  small 

undertaking:     for     in    tin.-    words    of    lj.nl 

Wolseley, "  the  troops,  upon  reaching  their 
destination,  would  be  as  far  from  ,1  tele- 
graph station  as  Caesar  was  from  Rome 
when  he  junipe  1  ashore  in  Kent  with  his 
legi  mis  a  little  before  the  Christian  era. 
1  Lie  peculiarity  of  our  undertaking,"  con- 
tinued Lord  Wolseley,  "struck  me  forcibly 
at  the  time  :  that  in  an  age  justly  celebrated 
foi  its  inventions  and  scientific  progress, 
such  a  military  expedition  should  start 
unaided  in  any  fashion  by  either  the  steam 
engine  or  the  electric  telegraph."  The 
force  proceeded  by  Way  of  the  Lakes 
and  the  route  from  Fori  William  to  Lake 
Winnipeg — recently  traversed  by  Simon  J. 
Dawson — and  Lord  Wolseley  arrived  at 
Fort  Garry  on  August  24,  1870,  to  find  that 
Kiel  witli  his  lieutenants,  Lepiue  and 
O'Donoghue,  hid  fled  across  the  border. 
The  expedition  had  not,  however,  been 
allowed  to  proceed  without  interruption. 
The  Fenians  in  the  United  States  threat- 
ened an  invasion  of  Lower  Canada  and 
the  United  States  Government  had  refused 
to  allow  soldiers  or  munitions  of  war  to 
pass  along  Smlt  Canal.  But  the  threatened 
opposition  of  the  half-breeds — which  in 
reality  was  the  only  event  to  be  feared- 
collapsed,  and  Lord  WoKelev  gained  a 
bloodless  victory  and  hoisted  the  Union 
Jack  in  place  of  the  flag  of  the  Provisional 
C.  ivernm.-nt.'  to  the  joy  of  the  greater  part 
of  the  inhabitants  of  the  disturbed  districts. 
Thus  ended  the  abortive  rebellion  on  the 
Red  River.  Kiel,  its  chief  instigator,  had 
indeed  escaped  and  was  an  outlaw,  but 
the  swashbuckler  of  the  West  was  fated 
at  a  later  period  to  pay  on  a  good  hempen 
rope  the   penalty  of  his  misdeeds. 


CHAPTER   XIII 

the  Province  of  Manitoba  The  North  = 
West  Police  -The  Saskatchewan 
Rebellion 

Whilst  Lord  Wolseley  and  his  troops 
were  hurrying  to  the  West  the  Canadian 
Parliament  were  busy  considering  the 
best  means  of  administering  the  new 
territories,  and  fortunately  they  arrived 
at  a  right  decision.  The  Canadian  Parlia- 
ment were  not  fully  alive  to  the  desirability 

1  The  Hag  "i  Hn-  Provisional  Government  had 
liorne  a  fleur-de-lys,  in  compliment  to  the  French 
inhabitants,  and  a  number  of  shamrocks. 
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of  sanctioning  some  form  of  popular 
government     in     the    disturbed     districts. 

Although  they  were  nol  sanguine  that  their 

proposals  would  meet  the  wishes  of  the 
French  half-breeds,  who  were,  indeed, 
little   concerned     with     abstract     questions 

of  governmenl  so  long  as  they  were  able 
to  retain  their  predominant  position  in 
Western  Canada,  they  fell  instinctively 
that  nothing  shorl  of  full  autonomy  would 
meel  tin'  changing  conditions.  Anticipa- 
ting in  some  measure  the  rapid  growth  ol 
Western  Canada,  and  recognizing  that  the 
old  fur  trapping  days  were  quickly  passing 
away  and  that  before  long  the  country 
might  support  a  thriving  agricultural 
population,  the  Ministry  introduced  a  Bill 
providing  for  the  establishment  of  a  Pro- 
vincial instead  ol  a  Territorial  Government, 
in  order  that  the  new  province  that  was 
to  be  carved  out  of  the  Western  prairies 
might  enter  the  Confederation  as  a  full- 
fledged  member  of  the  Dominion.  The 
Manitoba  Act,  which  was  passed  in  1870, 
provided  for  the  formation  of  24 
electoral  districts,  to  eacli  of  which  was 
allotted  a  representative  in  the  Provincial 
Legislative  Assembly  ;  and  following  the 
precedent  of  Ouebec  instead  of  Ontario, 
probable  owing  to  the  presence  of  a  large 
Catholic  element  in  the  new  province, 
a  Legislative  Council  or  Upper  House 
was  also  established.  The  latter,  however, 
after  a  brief  and  inglorious  career,  having 
ceased  to  be  of  any  real  value  in  the 
administration  of  the  country,  was  abolished 
by  a  local  Act  in  1876.  The  area  of  the 
new  province  was  13,503  square  miles, 
but  in  1880  the  boundaries  were  extended, 
when  the  area  became  73,956  square  miles, 
at  which  figure  it  remained  until  the 
extension  of  the  boundary  northwards  in 
the  vear  1012.  At  the  time  of  the  admission 
of  Manitoba  into  the  Dominion  there  was 
a  population  of  about  12,000  in  the  pro- 
vince, consisting  of  about  2,000  pure  whites, 
about  5,000  English  half  breeds,  and  about 
the  same  number  of  French  half-breeds. 
The  little  community  which  thus  had  the 
privileges  of  self-government  thrust  upon 
it  after  so  long  a  period  of  tutelage  under 
the  Hudson's  Bay  Company,  therefore, 
contained  diverse  elements  which  augured 
badly  for  the  future  political  tranquillity 
of  the  country.  This  difference  of  race 
divided  the  population  into  natural  rivalries 
quite  as  much  as  the  difference  in  religion 
to  which  it  consequently  gave  rise — the 
English  half-breeds  being  mainly   Protes- 
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tants    whilst  the    French  half-breeds,    and 
the   majority  of   the  Indians,    were  of  the 
Catholic   faith.     In  addition,  a  number  of 
restless  American  residents  who  looked  for 
ultimate   annexation   to   the   United  States 
and  were  by  no  means  favourable  to  the 
consolidation    of    British    interests    in    the 
West  were   covertly  engaged   in    negotia- 
tions with  their  friends  across  the  borders 
in   order  that  these  desirable  lands  might 
some   day   exchange   the    Union   Jack   for 
the  Stars  and  Stripes.     With   the  aims  of 
the    Fenian    party,    who    were    avowedly 
enemies   to    Great   Britain    and   who   had 
adherents  in  Manitoba  as  well  as  numerous 
members  across  the    International  border, 
they   largely  sympathized,  and    it    was    no 
secret  that  here  was  a  considerable  section 
of  the  small  and  scattered  community  who 
still  cherished  the  idea  of  a  separate  republic 
in   the   West.     Here   there  were    rivalries 
of    race   and   creed   sufficient   to    demand 
the     most     tactful    treatment.      "  Orange- 
ism,  Ultramontanism,  Red  Republicanism, 
monopolies,      Fenianism,      spread-eagling, 
and    annexation,    and,    not     least     active, 
Ishmaelism,   the   natural  sentiment  of   the 
country,"  demanded  careful  and  constant 
attention.     But  the  Canadian  Government 
were  fortunate  in  the  man  who  was  chosen 
as  Governor,  for  the  Hon.  Adam   George 
Archibald  (afterwards  knighted)  was  tactful 
and   firm   and   piloted   the   ship    of    State 
with  considerable  ability  during  his  term 
of   office.     Time    was,    moreover,    on    the 
side   of    law   and   order.     Within   a   short 
period   after   the    establishment   of    repre- 
sentative    government    public    confidence 
was  restored,  and  immigrants  in  consider- 
able   numbers    found   their   way   towards 
the   promised   lands   of   the   West.     Many 
of   the  half-breeds,  still   discontented  and 
nursing   their  grievances  against  the  new 
authority   that    was   being   enforced   upon 
them,  sought  more  freedom  on  the  shores 
of    the    Saskatchewan,    but     their     places 
were     quicklv     taken     by    farmers    from 
Ontario,  who,  reaching  the  border  by  the 
railways  of  the  United  States,  crossed  the 
intervening  prairie  lands  on  their  lumbering 
waggons  and  spread  themselves   over  the 
rich    lands    of    Manitoba.     European    im- 
migrants also  began  to  arrive  in  consider- 
able numbers — Germans,  Norwegians,  and 
British,    as    well    as    a    large    number   of 
immigrants  of   a  peculiar  and  exceptional 
character,    excellent   and   law-abiding    set- 
tlers    who     have     added     greatly    to    the 
prosperity     of     the     province     but     have 


jealously  retained  their  national  character- 
istics and  corporate  clannishness.  These 
were  the  Mennonites,  who,  holding 
peculiar  views  with  regard  to  military 
service,  had  been  forced  to  leave  their 
temporary  asylum  near  the  sea  of  Azoff 
under  the  Russian  Government  and  had 
found  their  way  in  large  numbers  across 
the  Atlantic,  where  some  settled  in 
Nebraska  and  Kansas,  though  the  majority 
trekked  into  Manitoba  and  settled  along 
the  Red  River.  They  were  originally 
Germans  citizens  who  had  migrated  from 
Prussia.  The  introduction  of  these  new 
and  diverse  elements  was  the  making  of 
Manitoba  and  paved  the  way  for  its 
present  prosperity.  The  city  of  Winnipeg, 
which  in  1870  was  a  small  village  contain- 
ing only  302  inhabitants,  soon  became 
a  place  of  considerable  importance.  The 
name  Winnipeg  was  officially  given  to 
the  city  in  the  year  of  its  incorporation 
in  1873,  although  for  some  reason  the 
local  Legislature  had  desired  that  the  name 
of  the  capital  should  be  Assiniboia  and  had 
inserted  that  name  in  the  draft  bill. 

The  district  which  had  been  organized 
for  administrative  purposes  under  the  name 
of  Manitoba — a  Cree  word  stated  by  Pere 
Lacombe  to  be  derived  from  Manitcwapaw, 
supernatural  or  god-like — was  but  a  small 
part  of  the  great  North-West.  The  as  yet 
unorganized  territories  were  administered 
by  the  Lieutenant-Governor  of  Manitoba 
assisted  by  a  Council  of  1 1  members,  and 
in  order  that  there  might  be  no  repeti- 
tion of  the  disorderly  scenes  that  had  been 
so  common  in  the  past,  it  was  found  neces- 
sary to  organize  a  special  force  to  assist  in 
preserving  order  in  Manitoba  and  the 
adjacent  territories.  Accordingly  in  1872 
Colonel  Robertson- Ross,  the  Adjutant- 
General,  was  despatched  by  Sir  John 
Macdonald  to  make  a  "  reconnaissance  of 
the  North- West  provinces  and  Indian 
territories  of  the  Dominion  "  in  order  that 
the  Dominion  Government  might  be  fully 
informed  of  the  real  state  of  affairs.  It 
was  their  intention  to  organize  a  picked 
body  of  men  to  patrol  the  prairie  lands  and 
to  bring  the  territories  under  their  direct 
control.  Colonel  Ross's  report  revealed 
an  unhappy  state  of  affairs  in  the  West, 
where  the  traders,  trappers,  half-breeds,  and 
Indians  were  a  law  unto  themselves.  It 
has  already  been  shown  how  the  buffalo, 
upon  which  the  Indians  mainly  depended 
for  their  livelihood,  were  being  quickly 
reduced  in  numbers  and  were  retiring 
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further  and  further  from  the  danger  zones 
where   they   were   shot   down    and    exter- 
minated.     The    continual   arrival    of    new 
settlers  by  way  of  the  United  States,  with 
their  wives  and  families,  goods  and  chattels, 
tools     and    agricultural    implements,   was, 
moreover,    a    new   and    disturbing   feature 
which  decided  many  of  the  half-breeds  to 
seek   fresh   quarters   away   from   the   new 
outposts   of   an  advancing  civilization.     A 
migration   westward  of  those   elements  of 
the  population  who  did  not  take  kindly  to 
the  new  order  of  things  was   in  progress, 
and    when   Colonel   Ross   arrived    on    the 
scene  he  found  evidences  that  many  of  the 
wi  >rst  excesses  that  marked  the  settlement 
of  the  Western  States  were  taking  place  in 
Canadian    territory.     Law   was   practically 
non-existent.     Order  was  at  a  discount.     In 
his  report  the  Adjutant-General  laid  special 
stress     upon     the     proceedings    of     illicit 
American  traders,  who  were  pouring  liba- 
tions  of  "fire-water"  on  the  prairies  and 
were  rapidly  reducing  the  redskins  into  a 
liquor-sodden  race  of  degenerates,  quarrel- 
some, dangerous,  and  useless.     The  traders, 
who   apparently   feared    neither   God    nor 
man,  were  engaged  in  the  congenial   task 
of  lining  their  own  pockets  at  the  expense 
of     the      Indians.      At     Fort     Hamilton,' 
states  Colonel   Ross,  were  a  party  of   20 
well-armed  ruffians   who   "  have   for  some 
time  carried  on  an  extensive  trade  with  the 
Blackfeet    Indians,    supplying    them   with 
rifles,   revolvers,   goods   of   various    kinds, 
whisky  and  other  ardent  spirits,  in  direct 
opposition  to  the  laws  both  of  the  United 
States  and  the  Dominion  of  Canada.     The 
demoralization  of  the  Indians,  the  danger 
to   the   white   inhabitants,   and  injury    re- 
sulting   to    the    country    from    this    traffic 
are   very   great.     It   is   stated   upon    good 
authority  that  during  the  year  1871,  88  of 
the  Blackfeet    Indians  were    murdered   in 
drunken    brawls   among   themselves,    pro- 
duced by  whisky  and  other  spirits  supplied 
to  them  by  those  traders."     Apparently  the 
whisky  bottle  was  fast  becoming  the  god  of 
the  Indian,  and  the  "  blessings  "  of  civili- 
zation were  being  poured  down  his  throat 
instead   of   being   instilled    into   his  brain. 
The  demoralization  was  spreading  all  over 
the    West.     The  Indians,   finding  that  the 
buffalo  were  being   exterminated,    largely, 
it  must  be  confessed,  by  themselves,  took 
to    horse-stealing    on    a    large    scale   and 
became    gens     tie     chevaux    with    a    ven- 
geance.    All    over   this   vast   territory   the 
■   Not  far  from  Lethbridge. 
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law  was  powerless.  Murders  took  place 
and  remained  unpunished.  "  Ai  Edmonton," 
continued  the  report,  "  there  is  .1  notorious 
murderer,  a  Cree  Indian,  who  lias  com- 
mitted several  murders,  and  who  should 
have  been  apprehended  long  ago.  rhis 
man  i-  to  be  -con  openly  walking  about  the 
Post.  Indeed,  the  white  men  dwelling  in 
Saskatchewan  are  at  this  moment  living  by 
sufferance,  as  it  were,  entirely  .tt  the  mercy 
of  the  Indians.  They  dare  not  venture  to 
introduce  cattle  or  stock  into  the  country 
or  to  cultivate  the  ground  to  any  extent 
for  fear  of  Indian  spoliation."  In  the  days 
of  the   Hudson's  Bay  Company,  grave  as 

were  the  abuses  tli.it  existed,  they  were 
generally  abuses  that  merely  affected  the 
white  or  semi-white  population.  But  here 
was  a  -tate  Ol  things  in  which  the  Indian-, 
for  who-e  welfare  the  Canadian  Govern- 
ment were  primarily  responsible,  were  being 
reduced  into  worse  than  pure  savagery  by 
the  advance  agents  of  "  civilization "  in 
their  midst.  Colonel  Ross's  investigations 
led  him  to  suggest  that  a  chain  of  military 
posts  should  he  forthwith  established  from 
Manitoba  to  the  Rocky  Mountains,  and  that 
a  Commissioner  should  be  appointed  whose 
special  duty  it  should  be  to  supervise  the 
Indian  tribes  and  to  stamp  out  the  nefarious 
practice  of  supplying  the  redskins  with 
strong  drink.  The  effect  of  his  recom- 
mendation- was  the  establishment  of  the 
Royal  North-West  Mounted  Police,  which 
wa-  largely  recruited  from  Lord  Wolsclev's 
officers  and  soldiers,  and  which  played  so 
important  and  honourable  a  part  in  the 
opening  of  the  Great  West. 

The  Dominion  Government  took  the 
matter  seriously  in  hand.  An  Act  was 
passed  which  authorized  the  establishment 
of  a  body  of  mounted  police,  which  was 
to  be  a  purely  civil  force,  but  which  wa-, 
nevertheless,  to  be  organized  upon  a 
military  system.  The  men  were  to  be 
well-armed  and  equipped,  but  there  was 
to  be  no  undue  display,  "  as  little  gold  lace 
and  furs  and  feathers  as  possible,"  were 
Sir  John  Macdonald's  characteristic  word-. 
Work,  not  show,  wa-  to  be  the  motto  of 
the  regiment.  In  this  connection  it  is 
interesting  to  notice  that  the  military  side 
of  the  force  was  duly  emphasized  in  it- 
uniform,  which  consisted  of  the  scarlet 
jacket,  made  familiar  to  the  Indians  by  the 
troops  of  the  "  Great  White  Mother,"  and 
breeches  of  steel-grey  cloth  ;  for  the  men 
of  the  provincial  battalion  at  Red  River  had 
not    favourably    impressed     the    redskins, 


who    had    asked    Colonel    RoSS, "   who    are 

those  soldiers  wearing  dark  clothe,.     Our 
old  brothei--  who  formerly  lived  there  wore 

red  coats  .   .   .   we  know  that  the  soldiers  of 
our   C.ieat    Mother  wear   nil   coats  and   are 
our     friend-."       The    first    act    of    the    new 
force  wa-    to   break   away  from  the    time- 
honoure  1  traditions  of  the  pasl  and  execute 
a   rapid  ride  of  800  miles  from  Emerson, 
on   the   Red   River,   along    the    frontier,  to 
Fort   II, million  and   Macleod,  not  far  from 
the    R  ickies.      They  rode    straight    across 
the  prairie-,  regardless  of  waterways,  led 
by    the    compass     and     disregarding    the 
natural    avenues   of    travel.       In   this   they 
were    true    pioneers  of   the   new  order   of 
thing-,  for  hitherto  F.uropeans  had  almost 
exclusively    clung    to    the    rivers    flowing 
along     their    winding     courses,    following 
shorl    portages    to    other   waterways,  and 
reaching  their  destinations  by  canoes  and 
boats.      Long  journeys  on  foot  and  away 
from  lakes  and  rivers  were    infrequent   in 
Can  ida  :  for  even   the  pioneers  who  were 
entering      Manitoba      by     way     of      Lake 
Superior    and    the    Lake    of    the    Woods 
generally  arrived  at  its  threshold  by  water, 
either    by    the     route    followed    by    Lord 
Wolseley    or     by    portages     to    the     Red 
River.     Few,  if  any,  believed  in  the  open 
prairie  as  a  line  of  approach.     Hence  the 
ride   of  the    Xorth-West    Police,  although 
to  some  extent  they  followed  the  route  of 
the    International     Frontier     Commission, 
was   an   innovation    that    marked    a     new 
advance   in    Westward    travel.     The   main 
portion     of     the    force,    after     a    journey 
of    nearly    2,000    miles    in    four     months, 
exclusive    of    the    distances     covered     by 
detachments  on   special   service,   returned 
to    Dauphin,     under     the     Commissioner, 
Colonel  George   French,  a  Royal  Artillery 
officer,  their  headquarters  near  the  borders 
of  Manitoba  and  Saskatchewan  not  being 
ready  for  their  reception.     Colonel  Macleod, 
the  Assistant  Commissioner,  was  left  in  the 
heart  of  the  Blackfeet  country,  where  on 
the  banks  of  the  Old  Man  River  a  fort  was 
erected  and  named  after  himself.     Another 
detachment,  under    Inspector   Walsh,    was 
sent  northwards  to  Edmonton  to  maintain 
order  among  the  Assiniboines  and  Wood 
Crees.     For  some  years  the  new  body  of 
trained   and    picked    men    did    invaluable 
service  in  the  Far  West,  and  upheld  the 
prestige    of    the     Dominion     Government 
amongst  the    restless    inhabitants,  particu- 
larly  during  the    sudden   irruption  of  the 
warlike    Sioux     Indians,    who   under    their 
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chief.  '•  Sitting  Hull,"  had  lied  for  refuge 
into  Canadian  territory.  Bui  in  the  winter 
of   1XN4   5  began   the   last   and   most  serious 

of    the    rebellion-    in    Western     Canada. 

During   the   previous    decade    the     position 
of  the  half-breed- and  Indians  had  become 
increasingly  difficult,   for   the  introduction 
of    rail w. tv-    was    still     further    interfering 
with   their   usual    means   of   existence   and 
compelling  them  to  adopt  other   measures 
for  support  than  the  time-honoured   system 
of  hunting  and  trapping.     It  is  impossible 
to  withhold  a  measure   of  sympathy  from 
these  survivors  of  a  past  era,  who  by  racial 
temperament  and  training  seemed  unfitted 
to    take    their    place    in    the    agricultural 
development   of   the   prairie   lands.       The 
Dominion     Government    were,    moreover, 
unwilling  to  listen  to  their  grievances,  or, 
at    least,   they   did    not    pay   attention    to 
their  claims  until  it  was  too  late  to  avert 
the   disaster    that    was    threatening.     The 
land  policy  of  the  Government  was  particu- 
larly obnoxious  to  the  Bois-Brulis,  for  under 
the  new   surveys   the   country   was   being 
parcelled  out  in  square  sections  ;    whereas 
under  the  old  French  method  the  so-called 
farms  of  the  half-breeds  had  been  arranged 
in  long,  narrow  strips,  with  a  short  frontage 
to  the  rivers,  but  extending  for  considerable 
distances  into  the  prairie.     The  half-breeds 
rightly  feared  the  land  grabbers  and  specu- 
lator-,   and   they   were,    moreover,    unable 
to  obtain  any  title  to  the  lands  they  had 
occupied.     Under   these   circumstances,  it 
is  scarcely  surprising  that  they  sought  for 
a  leader  who  would  press  their  claims  upon 
the  Government  at  Ottawa.     He  was  found 
in    Louis    Riel,    who    since    his    abortive 
attempt  to  form  a  government  on  the  Red 
River  had  been  living  in  obscurity  in  the 
United   States,   teaching    the    young    and 
hunting  on  the  prairie  lands.     Riel  readily 
responded  to   the    invitation   to   assist    his 
countrymen  in  the  Saskatchewan,   and    in 
July,   18X4,  he  was   holding  a   meeting   at 
Prince  Albert  and  Duck  Lake,  haranguing 
his   compatriots   and   again  posing  as   the 
heaven-sent  leader.     At   Batoche,  situated 
in  an  angle  between  the  north  and  south 
branches  of  the  Saskatchewan,  which  was 
the  chief  centre  of  disaffection,  he  drew  up 
a   petition  of   rights,   which,    had    it    been 
received   by   the   Ottawa   authorities   with 
more  consideration   and   sympathy,   might 
have  been  instrumental  in  preventing  the 
bloodshed      that     followed.         The     main 
demands  of  this  document  were  as  follows : 
the  issue  of  land  titles  to  all  settlers  then 
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in  possession  of  land  ;  the  extension  to  all 
half-breeds  of  grants  of  240  acres  and 
the  advantages  enjoyed   by  the    Manitoba 

Indians  ;  the  reservation  of  large  tracts  of 
land  to  be  distributed  among  the  children 
and  descendants  of  the  half-breeds  during 
the  next  hundred  years  ;  the  sale  of  certain 
Dominion  lands  for  the  purpose  of  provid- 
ing money  for  schools,  hospitals,  and 
churches  in  the  half-breed  settlements  ; 
and  more  adequate  provision  for  the 
Indian-.  It  cannot  be  said  that  Riel's 
demands  were  either  unnatural  in  the 
circumstances  or  outrageous  :  but  the 
"Bill  of  Rights"  was  treated  with  con- 
tempt and  duly  laid  in  the  pigeon-holes 
of  lost  opportunities.  The  undoubted 
claims  of  the  half-breeds  to  more  con- 
sideration were  disregarded,  and  for  once 
Canadian  officialdom,  as  has  so  often 
happened  with  the  British  authorities  at 
Downing  Street,  reaped  the  harvest  of 
their  apathy  and  neglect.  The  fact  cannot 
be  ignored  that  the  resulting  anarchy 
was  directly  due  to  the  inability  of  the 
Government  to  understand  the  position 
of  affairs  in  the  West.  But  if  rebellion 
was  foolish  in  1K70,  how  much  more 
insane  was  Riel's  attitude  in  1885,  when 
railways  had  pierced  the  continent,  tele- 
graphs had  been  constructed  across  the 
prairies,  armed  and  mounted  police  were 
patrolling  the  disturbed  districts,  and  militia 
could  be  sent  to  the  disaffected  area  within 
a  comparatively  short  time.  The  dream 
of  a  French  province  in  the  West  had 
indeed  passed  away  for  ever,  and  Riel  of 
all  men,  with  his  experience  of  the  rapid 
advance  of  civilization  across  the  States 
to  the  south  of  the  borders,  should  have 
seen  the  hopelessness  of  the  fulfilment  of 
his  dreams.  But  inordinate  ambition  and 
love  of  even  temporary  power  urged  him 
forward  to  the  gallows.  Sir  William  Butler, 
speaking  of  the  patriot  as  he  appeared 
fourteen  years  earlier,  describes  him  as 
"  a  short,  stout  man  with  a  large  head,  a 
sallow,  puffy  face,  a  sharp,  restless  intelli- 
gent eye,  a  square  cut,  massive  forehead, 
overhung  by  masses  of  long  and  thickly 
clustering  hair,  and  marked  with  well-cut 
eyebrows — altogether  a  remarkable-looking 
face,  all  the  more  so,  perhaps,  because 
it  was  to  be  seen  in  a  land  where  such 
things  are  rare  sight-.  This  was  M.  Louis 
Riel,  the  little  Xapoleon,  the  Ogre,  or 
whatever  else  he  may  be  called.  He  was 
dressed  in  a  curious  mixture  of  clothing — 
a  black  frock-coat,  vest,  and  trousers  ;  but 


the  effect  of  this  somewhat  clerical  costume 
was  not  a  little  marred  by  a  pair  of  Indian 
mocassins,  which  nowhere  look  more  out 
of  place  than  on  a  carpeted  floor."  Such 
was  the  leader  of  the  Saskatchewan 
Rebellion.  On  March  17th.  Riel,  addressing 
his  followers  in  the  Catholic  Chinch  at 
Batoche,  declared  that  all  peaceful  means 
had  bjen  tried  without  avail,  and  the 
following  day  he  arrested  the  few  loval 
whites  and  organized  a  Council  of  his 
own  adherents.  Unfortunately  the  Napo- 
leon of  the  Prairies  sullied  his  name  by 
rousing  the  Indian  tribes  against  the 
Government.  For  some  months  he  had 
been  busy  instilling  into  this  inflammable 
m  iterial  the  need  for  rebellion,  doubtless 
with  the  idea  that  during  the  ensuing 
anarchy  the  half-breeds  would  come  by 
their  own.  But  large  parties  of  the  Indians 
held  aloof  from  active  participation  in  the 
conflict,  and  those  who  took  part,  save  for 
a  few  disastrous  incidents,  acted  with 
chivalry  towards  their  opponents  and  re- 
frained from  the  usual  accompaniments  of 
Indian  warfare — massacre  and  mutilation 
of  their  innocent  victims.  This  was  partly 
due  to  the  retraining  influence  of  the 
half-breeds  and  partly,  doubtless,  to  the 
certainty  of  the  ultimate  punishment  that 
would  be  meted  out  to  them. 

The  actual  opening  of  hostilities  took 
place  at  Duck  Lake,  whither  Major  Crozier, 
in  charge  of  the  fort  at  Carlton,  had  sent 
a  detachment  of  police  and  volunteers  to 
secure  the  stores  and  ammunition  in  that 
place.  But  an  advance  party  of  the  rebels 
had  already  seized  all  they  could  find  and, 
flushed  with  their  success,  they  forced  the 
police  to  retire  with  a  loss  of  twelve  killed 
and  seven  wounded.  This  initial  success 
decided  the  dissatisfied  Indians  to  throw 
in  their  lot  with  the  half-breeds,  and  the 
position  of  affairs  being  now  extremely 
serious,  the  police  from  Fort  Carlton 
marched  to  Prince  Albert,  in  order  to 
protect  that  important  settlement  from 
pillage  and  fire.  Refugees  from  the  neigh- 
bourhood to  the  number  of  nearly  1,800 
had  crowded  into  the  little  township,  and 
the  small  defensive  force,  hampered  with 
women  and  children,  were  anxious  for  the 
safety  of  their  charges.  But  the  news  of 
the  outbreak  had  been  flashed  across  the 
wires  to  Eastern  Canada.  Volunteers  from 
every  portion  of  the  Dominion  offered 
their  services,  and  General  Middleton, 
commanding  the  militia,  proceeded  imme- 
diately to  the  Red  River,  where  he  took 
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charge  of  the  military  operations  and 
directed  the  forces  that  were  being  des- 
patched to  the  Saskatchewan.  The  ooth 
Rifles  and  part  of  the  Winnipeg  Field 
Force  were  hurried  to  the  scene  of  the 
rebellion,  and  by  April  9th  other  troops 
from  the  East  had  arrived  at  Qu'Appelle, 
which  became  the  base  of  the  military 
operations.  Hence  three  columns  were 
despatched  :  the  first  to  advance  against 
the  notorious  Cree  chief.  Big  Bear,  in  the 
country-  around  Edmonton  ;  the  second  to 
secure  the  safety  of  Battlcford  ;  and  the 
third,  under  General  Middleton,  to  crush 
the  rebellion  at  its  centre.  But  before  the 
arrival  of  the  relief  column  at  Battlcford 
a  large  party  of  Big  Bear's  followers  devas- 
tated  the  countryside,  murdered  some  of 
the  ranchers,  but  spared  the  women  and 
children,  and  arrived  at  Frog  Lake,  where 
they  shot  down  the  men  and  two  brave 
prie-ts  who  bad  tried  to  avert  the  tragedy 
and  ransacked  the  village.  Proceeding  on 
their  mission,  their  hideous  painted  faces 
striking  terror  into  the  women  and  children 
they  had  captured,  the  Crees  and  Assini- 
boines  made  an  attack  upon  Fort  Pitt, 
where  the  garrison  was  commanded  by 
Francis  Dickens,  a  son  of  the  great  novelist, 
and  after  a  short  siege  forced  its  defenders 
to  retreat  down  the  river  to  Battlcford, 
where  the  relieving  column  arrived 
about  April  20th.  Meanwhile,  General 
Middleton  and  the  main  body  of  the 
militia  were  advancing  down  both  banks 
of  the  South  Saskatchewan,  and  on  April 
24th  the  rebels  were  encountered  on  the 
ravine  of  Fish  Creek,  where,  after  a 
stubborn  resistance,  in  which  the  half- 
breeds  displayed  bravery  and  resource, 
Riel's  followers  were  defeated  and  retreated 
towards  Batoche.  Exactly  a  week  later 
commenced  the  three  days'  fight  at 
Batoche's  Ferry.  Here  the  half-breeds 
had  entrenched  themselves  in  pits  and 
kept  the  militia  and  volunteers  at  bay,  until 
on  the  third  day  the  latter  became  so  im- 
patient of  restraint  that  their  officers  were 
forced  to  sanction  a  charge.  Eager  to  put 
an  end  to  the  rebellion,  they  dashed  into  the 
trenches  and  put  the  half-breeds  to  flight. 
Louis  Riel  again  became  a  fugitive,  but 
was  captured  within  a  few  days.  The 
opposition  of  the  half-breeds  completely 
collapsed,  but  the  Indians  still  remained 
on  the  war-path.  Big  Bear  inflicted  a 
defeat  upon  General  Strange  on  May  27th, 
but  was  himself  defeated  within  the  week 
by   Major  Steele,    when   the  Saskatchewan 
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rebellion  came  to  an  end.  Riel,  the 
instigator,  was  tried  at  Rcgina,  and  hanged 
on  November  16th,  whilst  v ight  Indians  - 
li.nl  figured  in  the  Frog  Lake  massacre 
also  suffered  the  death  penalty.  So  ended 
the  last  of  the  rebellions  in  the  West. 
Henceforth  the  history  of  Western  Canada 
was  to  become  a  record  of  rapid  progress 
and  increasing  prosperity.  The  half-breeds 
who  had  figured  so  largely  in  its  eventful 
history  were  subsequently  of  little-  political 
importance,  as  they  wore  swamped  by  the 
incoming  masses  of  agricultural  settlers. 
Furs  had  finally  given  place  to  wheal  foi 
the  golden  dawn  had  Hushed  the  Western 
skies. 


CHAPTER  XIV 

The  Canadian   Pacific  Railway 

With  the  year  [886,  when  for  the  firsl 
time  a  through  passenger  service  from 
Montreal  to  the  Pacific  wis  inaugurated, 
there  commenced  the  Gnal  period  ol 
expansion  in  the  West,  Vh  :  c  instruction 
of  a  transcontinental  railway  had  long 
been  an  issue  in  Dominion  politic-,  making 
and  unmaking  Ministers,  provoking  angry 
ition  an  1  heated  argument,  and 
involving  the  expenditure  of  large  sums 
of  money  long  before  the  scheme  became 
a  practical  project.  The  railway  now 
became  a  potent  and  national  factor, 
supplying  the  iron  link  that  was  to  bind 
the  four  section-  of  the  Dominion  together, 
joining  the  Atlantic  and  the  Pacific  in 
an  indissoluble  union,  and  erecting  a 
barrier  against  American  schemes  for  the 
economic  and  political  subjection  of 
Western  Canada.  Foi  more  than  half  a 
century  a  British  transcontinental  railway 
had  been  the  ideal  of  dreamers  and  the 
aim    of    practical   statesmen.     Economists 

alone      were      doubtful      of      it-       success. 

II  iwever  politically  sound  the  wedding 
of  the  Western  and  Eastern  Sea-  might 
be,  it  was  by  no  means  certain,  and 
indeed  seemed  to  be  highly  improbable, 
that  the  capital  outlay  involved  in  such 
heme  was  likely  to  be  repaid  within 
the  lifetime  of  those  of  the  presenf  or 
next  generation.  So  long  ago  as  the  yeai 
1846,  Sir  Richard  Bonnycastle,  who  during 
the  Rebellion  of  1837-38  had  commanded 
the  Engineers  and  rendered  distinguished 
vice  in  the  defence  of  King  ton 
advocated  the  extension  of  railway 
communication  across    the    prairie-   to   the 


Pacific  Ocean,  mu\  in  the  following  year 
Sir  John  Harvey,  then  GovcrilOl  Ol  Nova 
S  11.  supported  the  proposal,  which 
was  also  advocated  by  Thomas  Dalton, 
the  editor  of  the  Toronto  Patriot,  in 
,1  11  1  uiv  1  ol  a:  tides.  Joseph  I  (owe,  the 
Premier  of  Nova  Scotia,  who  had  been 
active  in  the  introduction  of  railway-  in 
his  own  province,  was  also  keenly  in- 
terested 111  the  future  of  the  West  and 
saw  thai  the  tune  was  approaching  when 

I  1  tWO  SSaboil  d-  01  Can  id  1  would  be 
knit  together  by  -team  communication. 
Writing  on  July  2  >,  1851,  he  stated 
that  "the  line  from  the  seaboard  once 
completed  to  Canada,  there  cannot  be  a 
doubt   that    it    will   -0011    be    extended    into 

the  fertile  and  almost  boundless  country 
beyond,  being  followed  al  every  advance 
by  a  stream  of  emigration  :  and  ultimately, 

an  1  111  our  own  time,  reaching  the  shores 
of  the  Pacific."  Such  word-  at  this 
period  required  more  faith  in  the  future 
progress  of  Canada  than  was  possessed  by 
the  majority  of  the  inhabitant-  of  Eastern 
Canada,  whose  horizon  was  generally 
bounded  by  their  own  interests  to  the 
exclusion  of  the  greater  issue-  germinating 
in  the  womb  of  tiie  future. 

Am  mgsl  others  who  foresaw  the  prob- 
able Americanization  of  Western  Canada 
unless  the  national  ideal  of  an  All-Canada 
railway  were  speedily  accomplished,  was 
the  Earl  of  Carnarvon,  who  subsequently, 
a- Colonial  Secretary,  introduced  the  British 
North  America  Act  which  legalized  the 
political  union  of  Canada.  Speaking  in 
the  House  of  Lords  on  February  13,  i860, 
he  reviewed  the  then  means  of  communi- 
cation with  the  Red  River  Settlement, 
and  stated  that  the  chief  supplies  of  the 
nece-saries  of  life  were  passing  through 
United  State-  territory,  "  Last  summer," 
he  said,  "  trade  to  the  value  of  not  less 
than  1,503,000  dollar-  passed  over  this 
route  into  the  Red  River  Settlement  from 
the  United  States.  It  is  a  significant  fact 
that  last  summer  for  the  first  time  a 
-mall  steamer  made  her  way  up  the 
river  into  the  settlement,  and  I  have 
read  a  communication  from  one  of  the 
lea  ling  residents  of  the  settlemenl  stating 
thai  this  circumstance  ha-  done  more 
to  Americanize  them  than  anything  else, 
.mi  1  lh.it  if  ever  any  improvement  lake- 
place  it  must  be  from  a  connection  with 
the  United  States  route.  The  only  alter- 
native or  remedy  to  meet  this  would 
be  to  open  up  communication  between 
4i 


Like  Superior  a\m\  the  Red  River,  ami 
thus  to  bring  the  settlement  into  relation 
with  the  other  parts  of  British  North 
America.  .  .  .  Much  of  the  ultimate 
destiny    of    the    settlement,    and    not     only 

1.1  the  settl  'incut  but  <>\  the  British  pos- 
sessions in  North  America,  will  depend 
on  the  conducl    "i    1  1.    Colonial    Minister 

011  this  question,  and  on  the  C  1111-e  taken 
by  the  Government  within  the  next  ten 
years.  Steps  oughl  to  be  taken  for 
bringing  the  scattered  portion-  of  that 
gieat  continent  into  closer  connection, 
and  all  legitimate  facilities  and  encourage- 
ment should  be  given  to  open  up  sonic 
communication  between  the  Red  River 
Settlement  and  Cana  la."  Ii  is  difficult 
now  to  realize,  as  we  are  carried  over 
the  Canadian  prairie-  by  one  of  the 
several  route-  to  the  Pacific,  how 
stupendous  appeared  the  task  in  front 
of  the  Canadian  people.  The  middle 
wastes  of  the  West  were  practically 
unknown  to  the  Canadians  ;  Imperial 
feeling  as  it  exi-t-  to-day  was  rather  a 
sentiment  than  a  creed  ;  the  political,  and 
still  less  the  economic,  need  for  a  steel 
link  of  Empire  was  not  generally  realized. 
Almost  as  great  a  faith  in  the  destiny  of 
Canada  as  a  nation  was  required  as  that 
of  the  great  Empire-builder  in  Africa 
who  dreamed  of  a  Cape  to  Cairo  railway 
across  the  wilderness  of  Central  Africa. 
Whilst  the  idea  of  a  national  transcon- 
tinental railway  was  taking  root  in  Canada, 
Americans  on  the  other  side  of  the  border 
were  not  slow  to  recognize  how  important 
it  was  to  their  interests  that  they  should 
be  first  in  the  field  and  by  constructing 
railways  into  the  Western  prairies  be  in 
a  position  to  reap  the  coming  harvest. 
In  the  report  of  a  Senate  Committee  in 
[869,  it  was  stated  that  "the  line  of 
the  North  Pacific  road  runs  for  1,500 
miles  near  the  British  possessions,  and 
when  built  will  drain  the  agricultural 
products  of  the  rich  Saskatchewan 
and  Red  River  districts  and  the  gold 
country  on  the  Frascr,  Thompson,  and 
Kootenay  Rivers  west  of  the  mountains. 
.  .  .  The  opening  by  us  first  of  a  North 
Pacific  Railroad  seals  the  destiny  of  the 
British  possession  west  of  the  91st  meri- 
dian. They  will  become  so  Americanized 
in  interests  and  feelings  that  they  will  be 
in  effect  severed  from  the  new  Dominion, 
and  the  question  of  this  annexation  will  be 
but  a  question  of  time."  From  this  it  is  evi- 
dent that  it  was  the  policy  of  the  American 
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Government  to  drive  a  wedge  into  the 
centre  of  Canada,  severing  the  two  halves 
of  the  Dominion.  It  is  fortunate  that 
the  trend  of  American  policy  was  under- 
stood by  the  responsible  statesmen  of  the 
Dominion.  The  value  of  the  Great  West  was 
being  realized  by  all  parties.  The  Assini- 
boine  and  Saskatchewan  Exploring  Expedi- 
tion, under  the  leadership  of  Professor 
Henry  Youle  Hind  and  Simon  J.  Dawson, 
brought  into  prominence  the  great  possi- 
bilitiesof  the  prairie  districts  and  awakened 
a  general  interest  in  the  country.  The 
route  then  traversed  between  the  Eastern 
provinces  and  the  Red  River  had  demon- 
strated the  feasibility  of  a  middle  way  to 
the  West — which  was  afterwards  taken  by 
the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway — and  the 
possibility  of  early  and  direct  communica- 
tion between  Montreal  and  Port  Garry. 
Moreover,  the  people  of  British  Columbia, 
who  were  then  almost  as  much  cut  off  from 
the  rest  of  Canada  by  the  wide-spreading 
prairies  as  if  the  waters  of  the  Pacific  Ocean 
were  flowing  between  Montreal  and  Van- 
couver, by  insisting  that  the  construction 
of  railwav-  communication  should  be  one 
of  the  conditions  of  their  adhesion  to  the 
Canadian  Confederation,  strengthened  the 
hands  of  those  who  favoured  the  forward 
policv.  It  would  he  tedious  and,  indeed, 
unnecessary  in  a  history  of  Western  Canada 
to  narrate  the  long  and  acrimonious  nego- 
tiations and  the  political  squabbles  that  pre- 
ceded the  construction  of  the  new  railroad 
across  the  prairies  and  through  the  formid- 
able barrier  of  the  Rockies.  The  pre- 
liminarv  surveys  occupied  nearly  ten  years, 
during  which  Governments  came  and  went  : 
policies  were  reversed  ;  and  the  settlers 
awaited  in  vain  the  advent  of  the  first  loco- 
motive. The  Government  of  Sir  John 
Macdonald,  which  had  authorized  the 
surveys  and  in  1872  had  passed  an  Act  to 
provide  for  the  construction  of  the  Canadian 
Pacific  Railway  by  a  private  company  that 
had  been  formed  by  Sir  Hugh  Allan,  the 
founder  of  the  Allan  line  of  steamships, 
was  forced  to  resign  in  1874,  after  charges 
of  corruption  had  been  brought  against 
members  of  the  Government,  who,  it  was 
asserted,  had  received  contributions  to  the 
election  fund  from  Sir  Hugh  Allan  and  his 
associates.  The  Ministry,  under  Alexander 
Mackenzie,  which  succeeded  adopted  a 
vacillating  policy  until  the  political  cata- 
clysm in  October,  1878,  enabled  Sir  John 
Macdonald  and  his  friends  to  carry  the 
railway  policy  to  a  triumphant  conclusion. 


On  May  10,  1879,  Mr.  (afterwards  Sir) 
Charles  Tupper  introduced  a  series  of 
resolutions,  of  which  the  first  was  that  the 
engagements  that  had  been  entered  into 
with  British  Columbia  as  a  condition  of 
union  with  Canada  should  be  respected, 
and  that  the  line  of  railway  between  the 
Atlantic  and  the  Pacific  should  be  con- 
structed with  all  practicable  speed.  The 
preliminary  surveys  for  the  Canadian 
Pacific  Railway  were  commenced  in  1871, 
when  several  parties  of  surveyors  traversed 
the  proposed  routes  and  sought  for  the  best 
pa>sage  across  the  Rocky  Mountains  and 
thence  to  some  as  yet  undetermined  point 
on  the  coast  of  British  Columbia.  Very 
little  was  really  known  of  the  country 
beyond  the  Rockies,  save  that  it  presented 
enormous  difficulties  to  the  engineers,  and 
some  years  were  spent  in  surveying  alter- 
native routes  to  the  ocean.  The  surveying 
parties  were  under  the  supervision  of  Mr. 
afterwards  Sir)  Sandford  Fleming,  whose 
yearly  progress  reports  contain  a  full 
account  of  the  difficulties  met  by  the 
surveyors  and  engineers.  At  that  time  the 
limit  of  railway  communication  in  the 
Dominion  north  -  westerly  from  Lake 
Ontario  was  confined  within  a  line  drawn 
from  the  south-east  of  Georgian  Bay  to  the 
capital  at  Ottawa — the  branch  line  con- 
necting Winnipeg  with  Pembina  and  the 
United  States  Railways  not  being  com- 
pleted until  the  year  1878.  Sir  Sandford 
Fleming  and  a  small  exploring  expedition 
started  on  their  journey  across  the  conti- 
nent in  July,  1872.  On  the  31st  of  that 
month  they  reached  Fort  Garry,  and  on 
September  15th  they  entered  the  Yellow 
Head  Pass — through  which  it  was  proposed 
to  carry  the  new  railway  and  through 
which  the  Grand  Trunk  Pacific  has  now 
been  constructed.  So  fir  as  the  open 
prairie  was  concerned  no  great  engineering 
difficulties  were  likely  to  occur.  It  was 
only  necessary  to  exercise  "  care  and 
judgment  in  locating  the  route  so  as  to 
secure  the  least  expensive  bridging  over  the 
wide  and  deep  troughs  which  the  rivers 
of  the   plains  have   furrowed  out." 

As  we  have  seen,  political  difficulties 
delaved  the  surveys  and  the  construction 
of  the  railway,  and  it  is  noteworthy  that  by 
1878  Sir  Sandford  Fleming  had  come  to 
the  opinion  that  more  than  "  one  line 
through  Canada  to  the  Pacific  might  ulti- 
mately be  called  for,  and  that  as  far  as 
colonization  of  the  vast  central  territory 
was  concerned  it  was  of  little  consequence 
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which  was  first  constructed,  but  that  the 
line  which  could  be  mist  speedily  estab- 
lished and  which  would  best  subserve  the 
general  interests  of  the  Empire  was  entitled 
to  the  preference."  Accordingly  the  sug- 
gested route  was  to  Selkirk,  with  a  branch 
line  to  Winnipeg  and  the  United  States 
frontier,  thence  to  the  north  of  Lake  Mani- 
toba, across  the  narrows  and  along  the 
south-west  shore  of  Lake  Winnipegosis  to 
Battleford  and  Edmonton,  and  through 
either  the  Yellow  Head  or  the  Peace  River 
Pass.  But  with  the  return  of  the  Mac- 
donald Government  to  power  and  the 
decision  to  proceed  at  once  with  the  work, 
the  route  was  changed,  and  it  was  decided 
that  the  railway  should  take  a  much  more 
southerly  course  than  had  been  suggested. 
This  was  partly  due  to  the  need  for  pushing 
the  work  forward  over  the  most  direct 
route  in  order  to  connect  the  eastern  and 
western  sections  in  the  shortest  possible 
time,  and  partly  because,  whilst  it  was 
proposed  that  the  railway  should  be  a 
Government  road,  the  question  of  future 
competition  by  parallel  lines  was  not  con- 
sidered. But  when  the  work  was  under- 
taken by  a  private  corporation  the  case 
became  different,  because  the  promoters 
could  not  afford  to  take  the  same  economic 
risks  and  were  bound  to  consider  the  wel- 
fare of  their  shareholders.  During  the 
year  1878  a  syndicate  of  Canadian  and 
American  capitalists,  of  whom  Mr.  George 
Stephen  (afterwards  Lord  Mount  Stephen) 
and  Mr.  James  Jerome  Hill  were  the  prin- 
cipals, had  been  operating  the  St.  Paul  and 
Pacific  Railway,  an  American  line  running 
through  Minnesota  to  the  Canadian  border 
and  connecting  there  with  the  newly 
opened  Pembina  and  Winnipeg  branch  of 
the  proposed  continental  road.  Negotia- 
tions having  been  opened  with  these  finan- 
ciers, Sir  Charles  Tupper  on  May  10,  1879, 
moved  a  series  of  resolutions  embodving 
the  policy  of  the  Dominion  Government, 
and  on  February  16,  18S1,  the  Canadian 
I  'acific  Railway  Company  was  incorporated. 
By  the  terms  of  the  contract  it  was  ar- 
ranged that  the  sections  of  the  railway  then 
under  construction,  viz.,  135  miles  from 
Winnipeg  to  Emerson,  300  miles  from  Rat 
Portage  to  Lake  Superior,  and  another 
small  section,  should  be  handed  over  to 
the  Company  ;  that  they  should  complete 
the  railway  within  a  period  of  ten  years, 
receive  a  cash  subsidy  of  £25,000,000  from 
the  Dominion  Government,  and  a  land 
grant   of   25,000,000  acres    under    certain 
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definite  and  restricted  conditions,  It  is 
unnecessary  to  follow  the  financial  history 
of  the  great  undertaking:  capitalists  were 
chary  of  advancing  money  for  a  railway 
through  the  wilderness,  and  more  than 
once  the  promoters — amongst  whom  Mr. 
Donald  Smith,  mow  Lord  Strathcona,  was 
one  of  the  most  active,  and  by  his  constant 
encouragement  and  invaluable  advice  did 
much  to  bring  about  in  final  success— were 
fore  alder    great    financial   risks, 

whilst  the  Government  had  to  come  to  the 
aid  of  tin-  great  national  enterprise.  But 
the  faith  of  the  promoters  was  fully  justi- 
fied, and  finally,  on  November  7,  1885,  Mr. 
I>  aald  Smith  drove  the  last  spike  into  the 
steel  highway  that  was  destined  to  revolu- 
tionize the  intercourse  between  Eastern 
and  Western  Canada  and  to  be  the  main 
factor  in  bringing  about  the  prosperity  of 
the  Praiiie  Provinces.  It  is  a  singular  fact 
that  many  of  th  ise  win  were  m  '-t  closely 
concerned  with  the  inception  and  comple- 
tion of  the  first  great  Canadian  transcon- 
tinental   highway   have  reached  a   ripe  old 

Lord  Strathcona.  the  present  High 
Commissioner  t  1  inada,  a  maker  of  history 
in  the  true  sense  of  the  word,  is  now  in  his 
ninety-fourth  year.  Lord  Mount  Stephen, 
who  was  head  of  the  Canadian  Pacific 
Railway  until  1888,  1-  now  eighty-four. 
Sir  Charles  Tupper,  who  was  Minister 
of  Railways  and  Canals  from  1*71)  to  [884, 
during  the  most  critical  period  of  the 
Company,  i-  now  in  his  ninety-third  year, 
and  Sir  Sandford  Fleming,  who  had  charge 
of  the  surveys,  1-  now  eighty-eight  years  of 

By  the  side  of  these  venerable  and 
honoured  names,  Mr.  James  Jerome  Hill, 
the  American  railway  magnate  whose  lines 
were   designed    to   bring   the   agricultural 


produce  of  Canada  into  the  United  State 
witii  Ins  seventy-three  years;   Sir  William 
Van   Home,  who  succeeded   Lord    Mount 

Stephen,  a-  president  of  the  Canadian 
Pacific  Railway,  ami  Sir  Thomas  Shaugh- 
nessy,  the  present  president,  with  their 
-e\enty  and   sixty  years   respectively,  seem 

but  boyish  figures. 

The  construction  of  the  Canadian  Pacific 

Railway,  which  was  the  forerunner  of  the 
numerous  lines  that  now  traverse  the  Xorth- 
West  in  every  direction,  is  the  last  historical 
event  in  the  moving  and  stirring  drama  of 
the  Western  prairies.  It  was  a  great  and 
notable  undertaking,  cementing  Canada 
more  firmly  than  ever  to  the  British 
Empire.  The  current  of  Canadian  history 
was  completely  changed,  and  as  the  rails 
were  swiftly  laid  across  the  open  prairie 
and  the  line  laboriously  carried  through 
the  mass  of  mountains  between  Vancouver 
and  the  Western  plains,  an  iron  barrier 
was  elected  against  the  movement  which 
seemed  at  one  period  to  be  likely  to  end 
in  the  ultimate  annexation  of  Canada,  or 
at  least  the  Western  provinces,  to  the 
United  States.  Henceforth  commerce  and 
trade  flowed  east  and  west  instead  of 
across  the  borders,  and  the  rising  tide  of 
Americanism  that  threatened  to  overwhelm 
the  great  North-West  was  held  back. 
During  the  construction  of  the  railway 
invaluable  help  was  rendered  by  the  North- 
West  Police.  They  preserved  order 
amongst  the  Indian  tribes,  who  witnessed 
the  advent  of  gangs  of  workmen  and  the 
crowds  of  settlers  who  followed  in  their 
wake  with  feelings  of  dismay,  and  who 
saw  the  first  locomotives  rushing  over  the 
prairies  with  feelings  of  awe  and  wonder. 
The  Indians  were  a  source  of  much  trouble 


timing  the  course  of  the  work.  They 
would  drive  their  tunukawks  between  the 
ends  of  the  rails,  or  place  logs  across  them, 
thinking  to  derail  the  engines.  On  more 
than  one  occasion  they  gave  trouble  by 
squatting  on  tin-  route  of  the  approaching 
rail-.  A  notorious  character  named  Pie- 
a-pot  encamped  with  his  band  at  a  point 
some  distance  ahead  of  the  railway  line 
and  refused  to  budge  a-  the  works  came 
nearer  and  nearer.  But  they  might  as 
well    have    attempted   to  dam   the   Niagara 

hall-  as  to  hold  back  the  advance  of  civiliza- 
tion across  their  ancestral  lands.  Their  day 
wa-  done.  1 1. til -breed-,  fur  traders.  Indian-, 
indeed  survived,  but  merely  a-  picturesque 
and  innocuous  anachronisms  in  a  new  land 
full  of  restless  and  resistless  energy.  The 
lands  over  which  they  had  formerly  roamed 
as  lords  were  broken  up  into  agricultural 
holdings  and  King  Wheat  reigned  in  their 
stead.  They  were,  moreover,  brought 
under  provincial  administration,  and  as  the 
North  was  pushed  further  and  further 
back  and  the  veil  lifted  from  the  hidden 
lands  of  the  West,  new  provinces  were 
carved  out  of  the  great  Dominion.  In 
1875  provision  was  made  for  the  fuller 
organization  of  the  government  of  the 
territories  by  the  appointment  of  a  resident 
lieutenant-governor,  and  Battleford  was 
chosen  as  the  seat  of  the  Government. 
In  1883  Regina,  situated  on  the  main  line 
of  the  new  railway,  was  selected  as  the 
capital,  and  in  1905  the  great  provinces  of 
Alberta  and  Saskatchewan  were  formed 
out  of  the  southern  portion  of  the 
territories  and  were  admitted  into  the 
Dominion  as  equal  partners  with  Mani- 
toba in  the  rights  and  privileges  of  the 
Government. 
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ADMINISTRATION 


MANITOBA 


Formation  of  the  Province 

t|HE  Confederation  of 
Canada,  as  inaugu- 
rated in  1867,  con- 
sisted only  of  four 
provinces  —  Or, 
Quebec.  Nova  S 
and  New  Brunswick. 
Beyond  Ontario,  to 
the  north  and  to  the  west,  a  vast  district 
known  as  Rupert's  Land  and  the  North- 
West  Territory  was  administered  by  the 
Hudson's  Bav  Company.  The  acquisition 
of  this  fertile  land  had  for  long  been  the 
desire  of  Canadians,  and  in  the  Act  of 
Union,  by  which  the  interests  of  the  con- 
federated provinces  had  been  cemented) 
provision  had  been  made  for  the  inclusion 
amongst  the  confederated  provinces  of 
Rupert's  Land  and  the  North-West 
Ten  well    a>    of    the   colonies   of 

Newfoundland,  Prince  Edward  Island,  and 
British  Columbia. 

As  regards  the  three  colonies  with  which 
we  are  less  intimately  concerned,  we  may 
note  that  whilst  Newfoundland  retains 
to  this  day  an  independent  constitution, 
British  Columbia  joined  the  Confederation 
in  1871,  and  Prince  Edward  Island  in  1873. 
Before  these  events  had  transpired,  how- 
ever, the  boundarii  .da  had  been 
extended  to  include  Rupert's  Land  and  the 


North-West    T  During    the    first 

m  of  the  Canadian  Parliament  an 
address  was  adopted  with  this  intention, 
and  in   1868  an  Act  was  "  enabling 

Her  Majesty  to  accept  the  surrender  upon 
terms  of  the  lands,  privileges  and  rights  of 
the  Governor  and  Company  of  Adventurers 
of  England  trading  into  Hudson's  Bay,  and 
for  admitting  the  same  into  the  Dominion 
anada.'  As  the  result  of  negotiations 
between  Canadian  delegates  and  the  Com- 
pany, an  agreement  was  finally  arrived  at  for 
the  payment  of  £300,000  sterling  as  the  sur- 
render value  of  the  Company's  possessions, 
certain  lands  and  privileges  being  reserved 
e  Company  in  addition.  These  terms 
were  approved  by  (he  Canadian  Parlia- 
ment of  1869,  when  an  Act  was  passed 
providing  for  the  appointment  of  a  Lieu- 
tenant-Governor and  Council  to  administer 
justice  and  to  establish  laws  in  the  terri- 
tories concerned. 

From  the  great  tract  of  country  that  had 
thus  been  added  to  the  Dominion  a  com- 
paratively  small,  but  relatively  important. 
on  was,  in  1870.  carved  into  a  new 
province  under  the  name  of  Manitoba. 
The  first  Legislature  of  Manitoba  was 
elected  in  the  early  part  of  1S71,  and  the 
three  members  who  represented  the  pro- 
vince in  the  Dominion  Parliament  took 
their  scats  in  the  session  of  the  same  year. 
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Provincial  Constitution 
The  local  Constitution  arranged  for  the 
province  by  the  Canadian  Government 
provided  for  a  Lieutenant-Governor,  an 
Executive  Council  of  not  less  than  five 
persons  in  the  first  instance,  a  Legislative 
cil  of  seven  members  to  be  increased 
to  twelve  after  four  years,  and  a  Legislative 
Assembly  of  twenty-four  members  elected 
t'>  represent  electoral  districts  set  apart  by 
the  Lieutenant-Governor.  We  have  here 
the  provincial  equivalent  of  government 
by  a  Cabinet,  an  appointed  Upper  Hou^e, 
and  a  popularly  elected  Lower  House. 
I  <  Upper  House,  or,  as  it  was  termed, 
the  Legislative  Council,  was  destined  to 
be  short-lived,  for  in  1876  it  was  formally 
abolished. 

Provincial  legislation  is  consequently 
now  controlled  by  the  Lieutenant-Governor 
and  the   House  ol    Assembly. 

Legislative  Powers 

It  may  be  well  at  this  point  to  examine 
the  nature  and  limits  of  the  powers  which 
in  1870  were  entrusted  to  the  Provincial 
Legislature.  These  powers,  it  may  be 
noted,  are  derived  by  Manitoba,  as  by  the 
other  provinces  of  the  Dominion,  from  the 
British  North  America  Act  of  1867.  By 
this  Act  the  Provincial  Legislature  holds 
the   exclusive    right    to    make    laws    on    a 
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number  of  matters,  of  which  the  following 
are  Ihe  most  interesting : 

the  amendment  of  the  Consti- 
tution except  as  regards  the  office  ol 
the  Lieutenant-Govei  nor. 

(b)  Direct  taxation  within  the   pro 
vince  for  provincial  purposes. 

rhe  boi  i  owing  oi  money  on  the 
credit  of  the  province. 

i.ii  The  establishment,  maintenance, 
and  management  of  public  and  refor- 
matory prisons. 

Matters  appertaining  to  hospitals, 
asylums,  and  charities. 

i  I  |  The  granting  of  licenses  to 
>h.>ps,  saloons,  &c. 

g  The  administration  of  justice 
within  the  province,  including  the 
constitution,  maintenance,  and  organi- 
sation of  provincial  courts,  civil  and 
criminal,  and  including  procedure  in 
civil   ea~es. 

The  imposition  of  lines,  punish- 
ment, and  imprisonment  for  enforcing 
any  law  upon  which  the  Provincial 
Government  lias  the  power  to  legis- 
late. 

The  incorporation  of  companies 
with  provincial  objects. 

Property  and  civil  rights  within 
the  province. 

And  generally  all  matters  of  a  merely  local 
and   provincial   interest. 

Education 
Whilst  the  province  has  the  exclusive 
right  to  legislate  on  the  subject  of  educa- 
tion within  its  borders,  provincial  legisla- 
tion may  not  affect  prejudicially  any 
denominational  school  in  existence  before 
July,  1N67,  and  appeal  may  be  made  to  the 
Governor-General  in  Council  against  legis- 
lation likely  to  infringe  the  rights  of  a 
Protestant  or  Catholic  minority  in  educa- 
tional matters. 


and  who   may  and  who  may  not   marry  are 

subjects  tor  provincial  jurisdiction. 

The  powers  of  the  province  in  relation 
to  the  solemnization  of  marriage  have  been 
defined  as  follows  :  "The  Provincial  Legis- 
lature alone  can  declare  what  the  formalities 

shall    be    with    which    the    ceremony    of 

marriage  must  be  attended  in  order  that 
the  contract  may  be  one  which  shall  be 
legally  recognized.  The  Provincial  Legis- 
latures,   and   the    Provincial    Legislatures 

alone,     have     authority     to     declare     what 
clergymen  or  officials  shall  have  the  legal 
right,  within  each    province,  to  solemnize 
a  contract    of    marriage."  '      By   the    terms 
of     the     Ne     Tcmere     Decree,     marriages 
solemnized    before    a    clergyman    not    of 
the    Roman    Catholic   faith,   whether   con- 
tracted   between    Catholics   or   between    a 
Catholic  and   a   Protestant,  are    invalid  in 
the   eves   of  the  Roman   Catholic  Church. 
It  has  been  established  by  judicial  decision, 
however,    that    marriage    in    Canada    is    a 
civil  contract,  and  an  aggrieved  parly  may 
call  upon  the  law  to  uphold  and  to  enforce 
the  validity  of  a  marriage  so    solemnized. 
Powers     for     the    purpose     not    having 
been  delegated   by  the    Dominion    to   the 
Courts   of    Manitoba,   divorce    can  be  ob- 
tained by  residents  in  Manitoba  only  after 
legislation,  special   to  each  case,  has   been 
enacted  by  the  Canadian  Parliament.     The 
Senate,    where     Rills    of    divorce   are    by 
usage   first    presented,  has  a  special    com- 
mittee to  whom  these  matters  are  delegated 
and  which  is  governed  by  special  rules. 

Public  Lands 

Control  of  the  public  lands  was  retained 
by  the  Dominion,  the  province  receiving 
in  their  place  a  fixed  annual  subsidy  which 
now  forms  one  of  the  principal  sources  of 
provincial  revenue. 


time  being  is,  in  either   case,  to   be   respon- 
sible, as  for  other   acts  of   executive  admin- 
istration." '      Provincial    Acts   are    reported 
upon   by  the  Dominion   Minister  of  Justice, 
and  it  is  the  practice  in  the  case  of  measures 
only  parti, ill\    defective   to  afford   the   Pro- 
vincial   Government     the    opportunity    to 
remedy    an    objectionable  clause.     A   Pro- 
vincial Act,  it  maybe  noted,  must  be  passed 
or  disallowed  in  its  entirety,  the  Governor- 
General  in  Council  possessing  no  power  to 
veto  a  portion  of  an  Act  and  to  approve  the 
remainder.     The  exercise  of  the  veto,  how- 
ever,  has  invariably  given   rise   to  jealousy 
and  restlessness  within    the  province  over 
whose   legislation   ll   has  been   used,  and   it 
has  become  the  general  practice  to  submit 
provincial  legislation  of  doubtful  validity  to 
the  judgment  of  the  courts. 

Representation  in  Dominion  Parliament 

Manitoba  has  to-day  four  representatives 
in  the  Dominion  Senate,  and  returns  to  the 
Dominion  House  of  Commons  10  members 
elected  for  the  following  constituencies  : 


Brandon. 
Dauphin. 
Lisgar. 
Macdonald. 

Marquette. 


Portage  La  Prairie. 

Provencher. 

Selkirk. 

Souris. 

Winnipeg. 


The  Lieutenant-Governor 

Provincial  legislation,  as  has  been  stated, 
is  controlled  by  the  Lieutenant-Governor 
in  Council  and  the  House  of  Assembly. 
The  Lieutenant-Governor  is  appointed  by 
the  Governor-General  of  the  Dominion  for 
a  period  running  in  practice  to  five  years. 
He  is  responsible  solely  to  the  Dominion 
Government,  by  whom  alone  he  may  be 
removed  from  power.-'  In  all  administrative 
matters  he  is  the  representative  of  the  King, 
and  he  is  fully  authorised  to  exercise  all 
the  powers  lawfully  belonging  to  the  sove- 


Marriage  and  Divorce 


Powers  of  Dominion  Government 

Turning  from  the  powers  vested  in  the  reign  in  respect  of  the  assembling,  pro- 
province  to  the  overriding  powers  of  the  roguing  or  dissolving  of  the  Legislative 
Dominion  Government,  we  may  note  that  Assembly.  No  Provincial  Act  can  become 
these  are  far  more  extensive  than  might  be  law  that  does  not  carry  his  assent.  It  may 
The  subject  of  marriage  and  divorce  is  gathered  from  the  infrequency  of  their  use.  be  taken,  however,  that  the  Lieutenant- 
one  that  has  caused  some  difficulty  both  to  The  matter  has  been  judicially  stated  as  Governor,  before  definitely  refusing  his 
the  Provincial  Governments  and  to  the  follows:  "The  power  of  the  Governor-  consent,  would  submit  an  objectionable  Act 
Dominion.  By  the  British  North  America  General  in  Council  to  disallow  a  provincial  to  the  Dominion  Government,  by  whose 
Act     the     "solemnization     of     marriage"       Act  is  as  absolute  as  the  power  of   the  King       advice  he  would   be  guided. 

to  disallow  a  Dominion  Act,  and  is,  in  each 
case,  to  be  the  result  of  the  exercise  of  a 
sound  discretion,  and  for  which  exercise  of 
discretion    the   Executive  Council    for   the 


comes  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  pro- 
vincial House,  whilst  "  marriage  and 
divorce "  are  by  the  same  Act  placed 
within  the  control  of  the  Dominion.  11 
his  virtually  been  decided  that  what  does 
and    what    does    not    constitute    marriage. 


1  Sir     Allen     Aylesworth, 
August,  miii 
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-Minister     of      Justice, 


1   Harrison,  G.  J  ,  in  Leprohon  v.  City  of  Ottawa. 

-  ■•  In  the  memorable  case  of  Mr.  Letellier  de  SI. 
Just,  removed  from  the  Lieutenant-Governorship  of 
Quebec  in  1879,  ithas  been  decided  that  the  Governor- 
General  acts  on  the  advice  of  his  Cabinet  in  con- 
sidering the  very  delicate  question  of  the  removal  of 
so  important  an  officer." — BoURINOT. 


THE    PRAIRIE    PROVINCES    OF    CANADA 


The  Legislative  Assembly 
The  Legislative  Assembly  consists  at 
present  of  42  elected  members.  The 
House  is,  as  is  customary,  divided  into  two 
parties,  known  respectively  as  Conservative 
and  Liberal. 

The  Executive  Council 

The  Premier,  as  the  leader  of  the  pre- 
dominant party  in  the  Legislative  Assembly, 
is,  after  an  election,  called  upon  by  the 
Lieutenant-Governor  to  form  his  Executive 
Council.  This  body,  by  which  the  delibera- 
tions of  the  House  arc  guided  and  its 
actions  fashioned,  is  as  present  constituted 
as  follows  : 

Premier  and  Land  Commissioner. 
Commissioner  of  Railways. 
Commissioner  of  Provincial  Lands. 
Minister  of  Education. 
Municipal  Commissioner. 
Minister  of  Public  Works. 
Attorney-General. 
Provincial  Treasurer. 
Minister  of  Agriculture. 
Provincial  Secretary. 

At  present  the  Provincial  Premier  holds 
also  the  offices  of  Commissioner  of  Railways 
and  Provincial  Lands.  The  Minister  of 
Education  is  also,  it  may  be  noted,  the 
Municipal  Commissioner.  The  Provincial 
Lands  mentioned  above  are,  it  may  be 
noticed,  most  limited  in  extent. 

Qualifications  of  Electors 

The  qualification  of  electors  and  the 
government  of  elections  are  controlled  by 
the  Manitoba  Election  Act,  which  was 
amended  as  recently  as  lyio.  With  certain 
exceptions,  such  as  Judges  of  the  Court  of 
King's  Bench  and  County  Courts,  Indians 
receiving  a  Government  annuity,  and 
lunatics,  every  person  is  entitled  to  be 
registered  as  an  elector  who 

(a)  Is  of  the  male  sex  ; 
iM   Is    the    full   age    of    twenty-one 
years ; 

(c)  Is  a  British  subject  by  birth  or 
naturalization  ;  and 

(d)  Has  resided  within  the  province 
for  one  year,  and  within  the  electoral 
division  for  which  he  makes  applica- 
tion to  be  registered  as  an  elector  for 
three  months,  next  preceding  the  date 
of  his  application  for  registration. 


Administration  of  Justice 

The  position  of  the  judiciary  in  a  country 
possessing  a  written  constitution,  which 
from  time  to  time  must  necessarily  require 
to  be  interpreted,  is  naturally  one  of  pecu- 
liar importance.  For  this  reason  the  dis- 
tribution as  between  the  Dominion  and  the 
province  of  control  over  the  administration 
of  justice  becomes  a  matter  of  considerable 
interest. 

Criminal  law  is  uniform  throughout  the 
Dominion  ;  it  is,  in  so  far  as  concerns  the 
constitution  of  the  Courts,  within  the  sole 
control  of  the  Dominion  Government,  and 
is  founded  on  the  criminal  code  in  force  in 
Great  Britain.  Civil  law,  on  the  other  hand, 
is  within  provincial  jurisdiction  and  in 
some  matters  differs  slightly  in  the  various 
provinces.  Judges  of  the  Superior,  District 
and  Countv  Courts  are  appointed  by  the 
Governor-General  in  Council,'  are  paid  by 
the  Dominion  and  are  independent  of 
provincial  control.  Justices  of  the  peace, 
police,  and  stipendiary  magistrates  are, 
however,  appointed  by  the  Provincial 
Government.  All  judicial  appointments 
arc  made  on  the  recommendation  of  the 
Dominion  Minister  of  Justice,  whose  duty 
it  is  to  inquire  into  any  charges  made 
against  judges,  and  to  advise  the  Canadian 
Parliament  as  to  any  steps  that  it  may  be 
advisable  to  take  in  consequence. 

The  independence  of  the  judiciary  is 
recognized  in  Canada  as  forming  one 
of  the  fundamental  principles  of  public 
liberty.  "The  judges,''  says  Bourinot,' 
"are  not  dependent  on  the  mere  will  of 
the  executive  in  any  essential  respect,  nor 
on  the  caprice  of  the  people  of  a  province 
for  their  nomination  and  retention  in 
office."  Their  salaries  are  charged  per- 
manently on  the  civil  list,  and  they  are  so 
far  removed  from  political  influence  and 
turmoil  that  they  can  be  deprived  of  office 
only  by  the  Governor-General  on  address 
of  the  Dominion  Senate  and  House  of 
Commons. 

In  the  larger  towns  police  or  stipendiary 
magistrates,  appointed  by  the  province, 
try  summarily  cases  of  drunkenness,  dis- 
turbances and  breaches  of  the  peace,  and 
other  minor  offences,  or  send  for  trial  at 
the  superior  courts  those  persons  who  are 
charged  with  criminal  offences  and  who 
cannot,  or  do  not  wish,  to  be  tried  in  these 

1  The  judges  of  the  Courts  , ,1  Probate  in  Nova 
Scotia  and  New  Brunswick  arc  exceptions  to  this 
rule. 

-  "Constitutional  History  of  Canada." 
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courts  of  mere  summary  jurisdiction. 
Small  debts  are  collected  in  Manitoba 
through  the  County  Court.  The  Court  of 
King's  Bench,  comprised  of  a  chief  justice 
and  three  justices,  possesses  in  Manitoba 
all  the  powers  of  the  superior  courts  of 
other  provinces. 

Cases  of  controverted  or  disputed 
elections  either  for  the  Dominion  or 
Provincial  Legislature  are  heard  by  judges 
of  the  superior  courts,  two  judges  con- 
stituting the  court.  Appeals  lie,  in  the 
case  of  a  provincial  election,  to  the 
Supreme  Court  of  Appeal  of  the  province, 
and,  in  the  case  of  a  Dominion  election,  to 
the  Supreme  Court  of  Canada. 

Indian  Affairs 
Indian  tribes  are  confined  to  certain 
areas  which  are  administered  by  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior  of  the  Dominion 
Government.  These  reservations  within 
the  Prairie  Provinces  are  very  extensive, 
and  comprise  :  in  Manitoba,  337,887  acres  ; 
in  Saskatchewan,  1,140,286  acres;  and  in 
Alberta,  1,244,518  acres.  The  Indian  tribes 
are  steadily  decreasing  in  numbers,  and 
the  Dominion  Government  finds  it  possible 
from  time  to  time  to  recover,  for  the  pur- 
poses of  agriculture,  portions  of  the 
territorv  reserved  for  their  exclusive  use. 

Extension  of  Boundaries 

The     recent     extension     (1912)    of     the 
boundaries   of    the    province    marked   the 
introduction  of  certain  modifications  in  the 
relationship    which    had    hitherto    existed 
between     the     Provincial    and    Dominion 
Governments.     This  extension,  which  had 
long   formed   the   wish   of    the   people   of 
Manitoba,  placed  that  province  territorially 
in  a  position  of  practical  equality  with  the 
provinces   of    Alberta   and    Saskatchewan. 
The  extension  may  be  briefly  described  as 
northward  to  the  sixtieth  parallel  of   lati- 
tude and  north-eastward  to  the  shores  of 
Hudson's  Bay.     The  western  boundary  is, 
of    course,   that   of    the   province   of   Sas- 
katchewan.     The     Manitoba    Boundaries 
Extension   Act   (1912)   is,  however,  by  no 
means  limited  in  its  scope  to  the  important 
increase   in   area  which  the   province   has 
obtained,    since   certain   sums    payable    to 
the    province    by   the     Dominion    are    re- 
adjusted in  such  a  fashion  that  financially, 
as    well    as    territorially,   the    position    of 
Manitoba  now  approximates  more  closely 
to  that  held  by  the  other  Prairie  Provinces." 

1  See  article  on  "  Finance,"  p.  61 
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The  increase  in  the  area  of  the  province 
h.is  naturally  brought  to  the  fore  the 
question  of  an  increase  in  the  representa- 
tion Manitoba  at  present  enjoys  in  the 
Canadian  Senate.  Power  is  reserved  by  the 
Dominion  in  the  Extension  of  Boundaries 
Act   to   increase   the  number   of   senators 


at  present  representing  the  province  from 
foui   to  five  .unl  subsequent!}  to  six. 

All    lands,    mines,    ami    minerals    in    the 
extended  territory  are  vested  in  the  down, 

and  royalties  and  general  revenue  derived 
from  these  sources  will  be  administered  by 
the  Dominion  Government  for  the  purpo  i 


of  Canada.  None  the  less,  the  great  increa  e 
in  territory  which  has  resulted  from  the 
passing  of  the  Boundaries  Extension  Act 
forms  the  most  important  development 
that  has  occurred  in  the  administrative 
history  of  Manitoba  Mine  its  formation  a*. 
a  province  in   1K70. 


fh" 
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ALBERTA  AND  SASKATCHEWAN 

By    fOHN    BLUE,    ISA.,    Provincial   Librarian,   Alberta 


Historical 

'T'HE  provinces  oi  Alberta  and  Sas- 
*■  katchewan  comprise  the  greater  part 
of  the  area  of  Western  Canada  formerly 
gnated  a-  the  North-West  Territories 
and  which  originally  constituted  the  Hud- 
son's May  Company's  Territories  in  Canada. 
In  IQ05  provincial  autonomy  was  granted 
bv  the  Parliament  oi  Canada  to  the  North- 
West  Territories,  and  two  new  provinces 
were  admitted  to  the  Canadian  Federation 
under  the  names  of  Alberta  and  Sas- 
katchewan. The  Acts  by  which  this  was 
effected  are  called  the  Alberta  and  Sas- 
katchewan Acts  respectively. 

From  1870  until  1905  the  North-West 
Territories  were  practically  a  colony  of  the 
Dominion  of  Canada,  and  stood  in  a  similar 
relation  to  the  Federal  authority  of  Ottawa 
as  Canada  formerly  stood  with  respect  to 
the  Imperial  authority  in  London.  As  the 
territories  developed,  larger  powers  were 
granted  from  time  to  time  by  the  Federal 
Government.  During  this  period  the  terri- 
tories were  governed  pursuant  to  the  Acts 
of  the  Parliament  of  Canada  passed  from 
time  to  time  for  the  peace,  order,  and 
government  thereof.  The  most  important 
of  these  Acts  was  the  North-West  Terri- 
tories Act,  1875.  I[  'Kls  been  called  the 
Constitutional  Act  of  the  North-West 
Territories,  for  it  formed  the  basis  of  all 
subsequent  Acts  respecting  the  government 
of  the  territories.  It  provided  for  a  govern- 
ing body  the  Lieutenant-Governor  and  live 
councillors  appointed  by  the  Federal  1  I 
ernment,  of  which  number  the  two  stipen- 
diary magistrates  of  the  territories  were 
members  ex-offieio.  Provision  was  made 
for  the  election  of  popular  representatives 
to  the  Council  from  districts  not  exceeding 
an  area  of  1,000  square  miles  containin 
white  population  of  1,000  inhabitants. 
Power    to    make    laws    was    restricted    to 


specified  classes  of  subjects.  All  Acts  and 
ordinances  came  into  force  only  after  they 
had  been  approved  by  the  Governor- 
General  in  Council.  Legislative  authority 
was  granted  to  the  territories  and  the 
administration  of  affairs  was  vested  in  the 
Lieutenant-Governor,  aided  by  his  Council. 
The  Lieutenant-Governor  regarded  himself 
as  responsible  to  the  Federal  Parliament 
only,  and  regulated  his  administrative  pro- 
gramme accordingly.  As  the  number  of 
elected  representatives  grew  in  the  Council, 
the  inevitable  conflict  between  popular 
sentiment  on  the  one  hand  and  the  Lieu- 
tenant-Governor, supported  by  the  ap- 
pointed and  ex-officio  element  in  the 
Council,  on  the  other  began,  and  followed 
along  the  lines  that  had  characterized 
the  struggle  for  responsible  government 
in  the  older  provinces.  The  North- 
West  Council  was  superseded  by  the 
Legislative  Assembly  of  the  North-West 
Territories  in  1888.  The  legislative  and 
executive  elements  of  the  Government 
were  separated,  and  the  Lieutenant- 
Governor  no  longer  sat  as  president  of 
the  governing  body.  He  was  compelled 
to  select  a  committee  of  four  from  the 
members  of  the  Legislative  Assembly  to 
advise  him  on  matters  of  finance.  The 
establishment  of  an  elected  assemblv  did 
not  solve  the  problem  of  responsible  gov- 
ernment. The  Assemblv  had  no  control 
over  the  amounts  given  bv  the  Federal 
Parliament.  The  budget  was  prepared  by 
the  Lieutenant-Governor  and  submitted 
without  the  advice  of  the  Assembly  to  the 
Federal  Government.  He  was  not  respon- 
sible to  the  Assembly  for  the  amounts 
expended  on  tile  various  public  services. 
There  was  no  Cabinet  of  responsible  minis- 
ters, and  no  body  responsible  for  the 
initiation  of  legislation.  Memorials  and 
addresses  were  regularly  presented  to  the 
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Federal  Government  by  the  Assembly 
claiming  a  larger  measure  of  control  over 
the  government  of  the  territories.  As  a 
concession  to  these  requests  the  Federal 
Parliament  passr,l  an  Act  in  1 8<j r  granting 
to  the  Assemblv  of  the  Territories  larger 
powers  of  local  self-government,  including 
"  the  expenditure  of  territorial  funds  and 
such  portion  of  the  moneys  appropriated 
by  Parliament  for  the  territories  as  the 
Lieutenant  -  Governor  is  authorized  to 
expend  by  and  with  the  advice  of  the 
Legislative  Assembly  or  of  any  committee 
thereof."  From  this  date  responsible  gov- 
ernment may  be  said  to  have  been  estab- 
lished, as  the  following  quotation  from  the 
last  message  of  Lieutenant-Governor  Royal 
will  show  : 

"  When,  on  fulv  4.  18NN,  I  was  sworn  in 
as  Lieutenant-Governor  of  the  North-West 
Territories,  the  functions  of  that  office 
were  as  totally  different  from  those  of  the 
Lieutenant-Governors  of  the  provinces  as 
they  will  be  from  those  performed  by  my 
successor.  I  was  responsible  to  the  Privy 
Council  of  Canada  alone  for  all  executive 
acts  done  in  the  territories.  The  Assembly 
had  hardly  a  voice  in  the  government  of 
the  country,  and  the  Lieutenant-Governor 
was  practically  a  political  commissioner 
under  whose  direct  supervision  and  author- 
ity the  affairs  of  the  territories  were  con- 
ducted and  administered.  Now  all  this 
has  been  changed,  and  hence  my  satisfac- 
tion. The  Legislature  to-day  practically 
enjoys  the  rights  and  privileges  of  self- 
government." 

Present  State  of  the  Constitution 

The  Constitution  of  the  provinces  of 
Alberta  and  Saskatchewan  exists  in  different 
forms,  viz.  : 

1.  The  rigid  form  as  expressed  in  the 
B.N. A.  Act  and  the  Alberta  and  Saskatche- 
wan   Acts   of    1905,    commonly   known   as 
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the  Autonomy  Acts.  This  part  of  the  Con- 
stitution is  imposed  upon  these  provinces 
by  the  higher  authority  of  the  Federal 
Parliament  and  the  Imperial  Parliament 
of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  It  cannot 
be  amended  by  the  Legislature  of  either 
province,  and  any  change  necessary  must 
be  made  by  the  higher  Parliament. 

2.  The  Constitution  exists  also  in  definite 
and  flexible  form.  This  part  is  created  by 
the  people  of  the  province  itself,  and  is 
expressed  in  the  various  Acts  of  the  legis- 
latures of  each  province  passed  since  1905, 
in  the  laws  of  the  North-West  Territories, 
continued  in  force  at  the  time  of  the 
creation  of  the  provinces  and  not  since 
repealed,  and  in  the  laws  of  England 
in  force  July  15,  1870,  except  in  so  far 
as  such  laws  hive  been  altered  or  re- 
pealed by  the  Ordinances  of  the  North- 
West  Territories  or  by  the  Acts  of  the  said 
provinces.  It  lies  within  the  power  of  the 
Legislature  to  change  such  laws  as  necessity 
and  the  growth  of  the  country  require. 

3.  The  Constitution  exists  further  in 
unwritten  forms  as  expressed  in  the  usages 
and  incidents  of  British  parliamentary 
practice,  as  arc  found,  for  example,  in  the 
commission  issued  to  the  Lieutenant- 
Governor  on  assuming  office  and  the 
various  conventions  that  govern  his  rela- 
tions with  his  responsible  executive  on  the 
one  hand,  and  the  Governor-General  of 
Canada  from  whom  he  received  his  ap- 
pointment on  the  other. 

By  virtue  of  the  power  vested  in  the 
Parliament  of  C  inula  by  the  British  North 
America  Act  of  1871,  the  Federal  Parlia- 
ment passed  the  Alberta  and  Saskatchewan 
Acts  creating  the  new  provinces  of  the 
same  name.  By  the  terms  of  these  Acts 
the  British  North  America  Acts,  1867-86, 
are  made  to  apply  to  the  two  provinces 
in  the  same  way  and  to  the  same  extent  as 
they  apply  to  the  older  provinces  of  Canada, 
as  if,  that  is,  the  new  provinces  had  been 
originally  included  in  the  Confederation,  ex- 
cept in  so  far  as  they  varied  by  the  Auto- 
nomy Acts  and  such  provisions  as  are  in 
terms  made,  or  by  reasonable  intendment 
apply,  to  one  or  more  provinces  and  not 
to  the  whole  of  the  provinces  of  the 
Dominion.  These  variations  affect  two 
classes  of  subjects,  viz.,  Education  and 
Public   Lands. 

Education 

By  Sec.  17  hi'  die  Alberta  Act,  Sec.  93  ot 
the  British  Ninth   America   Act,    1867,  was 


modified,  by  substituting  for  paragraph  1  of 
the  said  section,  the  following  paragraph  : 
"  Nothing  in  any  such  law  shall  preju- 
dicially affect  any  right  or  privilege  with 
respect  to  separate  schools  which  any 
class  of  persons  have  at  the  date  of  the 
passing  of  this  Act  under  the  terms  of 
Chaps.  29-30  of  the  Ordinances  of  the 
North-West  Territories  passed  in  the  year 
1901  or  with  respect  to  religious  instruction 
in  any  public  or  separate  school  as  provided 
for  in  the  said  Ordinances." 

Lands 

By  Sec.  21  of  the  said  Act  Crown 
lands,  mines,  and  minerals,  and  royalties 
incident  thereto,  and  the  interest  of  the 
Crown  in  the  waters  within  the  province 
under  the  North- West  Irrigation  Act,  1898, 
continue  to  be  vested  in  the  Crown  and 
administered  by  the  Government  of  Canada 
for  the  purposes  of  Canada. 

Inasmuch  as  the  public  lands  of  the 
provinces  of  Alberta  and  Saskatchewan 
have  been  reserved,  these  provinces  receive 
a  half-yearly  cash  subsidv  in  lieu  thereof. 
The  subsidy  increases  directly  as  the  popu- 
lation in  the  following  manner  : 

1.  Until     population 

reaches        ...     400,000       $375,000 

2.  Thereafter      until 

population 

reaches        ...     800,000         562,500 

3.  Thereafter     until 

population 

reaches        ...1,300,000        750,000 

4.  Thereafter  ...  1,125,000 

Legislative  Power 

Except  therefore  in  the  instances  referred 
to  in  the  preceding  paragraphs,  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  provinces  of  Alberta  and 
Saskatchewan  is  identical  with  those  of  the 
older  provinces.  Like  these  they  have 
surrendered  to  the  Federal  Parliament  the 
exclusive  right  to  make  laws  for  the  peace, 
order,  and  good  government  of  Canada  in  re- 
lation to  all  matters  not  coming  within  the 
classes  of  subjects  assigned  by  Sec.  92  of  the 
British  North  America  Act  exclusively  to 
the  legislatures  of  the  provinces,  that  is  to 
say,  "  All  matters  of  a  merely  local  nature 
or  private  nature  in  the  province.''  Within 
the  limits  of  these  delegated  powers,  how- 
ever, the  Legislature  has  absolute  authority. 
"  Where  there  is  jurisdiction  the  will  of  the 
Legislature  is  omnipotent,  according  to 
British  theory,  and  knows  no  superior  law." 

Concurrent  powers  of  legislation  are 
conferred  upon  the  Dominion  Parliament 
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and  Provincial  Legislatures  in  relation  to 
agriculture  and  immigration,  but  no  pro- 
vincial act  on  these  subjects  may  be 
repugnant  to  any  Dominion  law  on  the 
same  subject. 

Legislative  authority  within  the  two  pro- 
vinces is  vested  in  the  Lieutenant-Governor 
and  the  Legislative  Assembly  of  each 
respectively.  All  Acts  are  enacted  in  flic- 
names  of  "His  Majesty  by  and  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Legislative 
Assembly."  In  relation  to  assent  to  Bills, 
disallowances  of  Acts,  and  signification  of 
pleasure  of  Bills  reserved,  the  Lieutenant- 
( 'n  ivernor  represents  the  Crown  with  respect 
to  the  province  in  the  same  manner  in 
which  the  Governor-General  represents  the 
Dominion.  No  Bill  passed  by  the  Legis- 
lature becomes  law  until  it  has  received  the 
assent  of  the  Lieutenant-Governor.  At 
the  conclusion  of  a  session  of  the  Legis- 
lature the  Lieutenant-Governor  goes  to  the 
Legislature.  The  Clerk  of  the  Legislature 
reads  the  list  of  Bills  passed,  to  which  His 
Honour,  seated  on  the  Speaker's  Chair, 
assents,  whereupon  the  Clerk  announces 
to  the  members  assembled  in  their  places, 
"  In  His  Majesty's  name  His  Honour  the 
Lieutenant-Governor  doth  assent  to  these 
Bills."  It  often  happens,  however,  that  in 
case  of  public  necessity  the  Lieutenant- 
Governor  gives  his  assent  to  a  Bill  as  soon 
as  it  is  passed  by  the  Assembly. 

At  the  conclusion  of  each  session  of  the 
Legislature  the  Lieutenant-Governor  trans- 
mits two  copies  of  every  Act  passed  during 
that  session  to  the  Secretary  of  State  for 
Canada.  One  of  these  is  in  turn  transmitted 
to  the  Colonial  Office.  Thus  it  will  be 
seen  that  the  Federal  Government  exercises 
a  residuary  control  over  all  provincial 
legislation. 

Legislation  passed  by  the  Assembly  is  of 
two  kinds,  viz.,  public  and  private  legis- 
lation. Private  Bills  are  distinguished 
from  public  Bills  in  that  they  relate  directly 
to  the  affairs  of  private  individuals  or  of 
corporate  bodies,  and  not  to  matters  of 
public  policy.  They  must  originate  by 
petition  and  be  subject  to  special  rules, 
such  as  payment  of  fees  and  due  advertise- 
ment in  the  official  gazette  and  newspapers 
of  the  province.  Public  Bills  represent 
the  policy  of  the  Executive,  and  unless  the 
Executive  is  able  to  command  a  majority 
of  the  members  of  the  Legislature  in  support 
thereof,  they  forfeit  the  confidence  of  the 
Lieutenant-Governor  and  must  resign  or 
ask    for   an  appeal    to   the   electors.     The 
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1.    NEW    PROVINCIAL    LEGISLATURE    BUILDINGS,    WINNIPEG,    MANITOBA. 
2.   PARLIAMENT    BUILDING,     REGINA,    SASKATCHEWAN.  3.    GOVERNMENT    BUILDINGS,    EDMONTON,    ALBERTA. 
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initiation  of  public  legislation  is  one  of  the 

responsible  duties  of  the  Executive  or 
Cabinet,  but  it  is  not  lawful  for  the 
Executive  or  the  Legislature  to  adopt  or 
pass  any  vote,  resolution,  or  address  for  the 


expenditure  of  which  is  subject  to  audit, 
legislative  review,  and  vote.  All  accounts 
must  pass  the  Provincial  Auditor,  an  officer 
removable  onlv  on  address  to  the  Assembly. 
2.    The     provincial    revenue    is     derived 


the   monarchical  element  so  characteristic 
of  our  British  system. 

The  Executive  Council  is  chosen  from 
the  members  of  the  Legislature  and  is 
entrusted  with  the  conduct  of  the  public 
in  of  the  public  revenue  to  any  business  as  long  as  it  holds  the  confidence  from  three  sources,  viz. 
purpose  unless  it  has  been  recommended  of  that  body.  For  the  better  expedition 
by  a  message  from  the  Lieutenant-  of  the  public  business  the  affairs  of 
Governor.  Government    are    organized    into    depart- 

By  Sec.  91,  British  North  America  ments.  One  of  the  first  acts  of  the  first 
Act,  the  Legislature  is  empowered  to  Legislative  Assembly  of  both  provinces 
alter  it-  constitution.      The    Legislature  of      was  to  pass  the  Public  Service  Acts  creating 

the  several  departments  as  follows  : 


(1)  Dominion  subsidies. 

(2)  School  lands. 

(3)  Provincial  taxes. 


each  province  began  with  25  members. 
This  number  was  increased  after  the 
quinquennial  census  of  1906  to  41  in  each 
province.  In  1912  the  membership  of  the 
Saskatchewan  Legislature  was  increased 
to  54.  The  Alberta  Legislature  will 
increase  the  representation  before  the  next 
provincial  election  on  the  basis  of  the 
decennial  census  of  1911.  Those  entitled  to 
vote  at  provincial  elections  are  British  sub- 
jects by  birth  or  naturalization,  and  who 
have  resided  at  least  12  months  in 
the  electoral  division  in  which  they  desire 
to  vote. 


Alberta. 

1.  Office  of  Executive  Council. 

2.  Department  of   Attorney-General. 

3.  ,,  .,    Provincial  Secret  11  v 

4.  .,  .,    Treasury. 

5.  ,,  ,,    Public  Works. 

6.  ,,  .,    Agriculture. 
,,    Education. 


7- 

8.  Offices  of  Legislative  Assembly. 


Saskatchewan. 

1.  Office  of  Executive  Council. 

2.  Department  of  Attorney-General. 
,,    Provincial  Secretary. 
.,    Treasury. 
,,    Public  Works. 
,,    Agriculture. 
,,    Education. 

„  ,,    Railway  Commissioner. 

Offices  of  Legislative  Assembly. 


Executive  Power 

The  executive  power  is  vested  in  the 
Lieutenant-Governor,  but  by  the  instruct- 
tions  of  his  commission  he  is  guided  by 
the  constitutional  principles  and  precedents 
which  obtain  in  every  British  State  where 
Parliamentary  Government  is  established. 
Upon  him  lies  the  duty  of  forming  a 
responsible  executive  council  to  administer 
the  public  business.  At  the  same  time 
he  is  enjoined  to  maintain  a  position  of 
dignified  impartiality  and  to  guard  the 
interests  of  the  Dominion  as  well  as  those 
of  the   province.     He   holds  office  during 

the  pleasure  of  the  Governor-General,  but      nation  of  the  provinces  in  1905  new  depart 
is  not  removable  within  five  years  from  the 


3.  The  fiscal  year  closes  on  December 
31st.  As  soon  as  practicable  after  the 
close  of  each  fiscal  year  a  detailed  and 
complete  statement  of  the  public  accounts 
for  that  period  must  be  prepared  by  the 
Provincial  Treasurer  showing  the  state  of 
the  general  revenue  fund,  the  trust  and 
special  funds,  and  all  matters  requisite 
to  explain  the  financial  transactions  of  the 
province. 

Estimates  of  the  expenditure  are  generally 
for  the  period  of  one  fiscal  year.  No 
petition  for  any  sum  relating  to  the  public 
service,  nor  any  motion  for  a  grant  or 
charge,  whether  payable  out  of  the  con- 
solidated revenue  fund  or  other  moneys 
provided  by  the  Legislature,  is  ever  received 
or  proceeded  with  unless  recommended 
from  the  Lieutenant-Governor,  or  theoreti- 
cally, the  Crown. 

Department  of  Education 

This  department  controls  public  schools, 
normal  training  schools,  and  universities 
within  the  province.  With  regard  to 
education,  the  province  controls  absolutely 
the  programme  of  studies  followed  in  the 
public    schools,    the    normal    school,   and, 


At  first  the  ministers  administered  more 
than  one  department,  but  the  rapid  develop- 
ment that  has  taken  place  in  recent  years 
has  increased  the  work  of  the  several 
departments  to   such   an  extent   that  each      through    the    Board     of     Governors,     the 


is  administered  at  the  present  time  by  one 
member  of  the  executive.    Since  the  organi- 


ments  have  been  created  as  follows  : 


Alberta. 

Department    of    Railways   and  Telephones 

(1912). 
Department  of  Municipal  Affairs  1  £912). 

Saskatchewan. 


tune  of  his  appointment  except  for  cause. 
In  this  way  it  will  be  seen  that  the  Federal 
Government  has  a  residuary  executive  or 
administrative  control  over  the  provinces, 
in  that  it  has  power  to  change  the  executive 
head  of  the  province. 

Not    being   directly   nominated    by   the      Department  of  Municipal  Affairs  (1909) 
Sovereign,  the  Lieutenant-Governor  is  not 
entrusted    with    the    personal    prerogatives 

of    mercy   and    honour   attaching  to  those 

governors   by  commission   from  the   King. 

but    at    the    opening    and    closing   of    the 

Provincial   Legislature,   the   celebration  of 

His  Majesty's  birthday,  or  holding  a  levee, 

he  is  regarded  as  acting  directly  on  behalf 

of    His    Majesty.      In    short,  he    represents 


Treasury  Department 
1.  The  Treasury  Department  is  under 
the  direction  of  a  member  of  the  Executive 
Council,  the  Provincial  Treasurer.  He  has 
the  management  and  control  of  the  revenue 
and  expenditure  of  the  province.  All 
revenues  excepting  certain  special  funds 
form  the  consolidated  revenue  fund,  the 
SO 


curriculum  and  administration  of  the  pro- 
vincial university.  Through  inspectors  the 
department  supervises  the  course  of  studies, 
the  methods  of  the  teachers  who  arc 
employed  by  the  local  school  board,  and 
determines  the  amount  of  provincial  grant 
that  is  due  to  each  school. 

Department  of  Public  Works 

As  the  name  implies,  the  minister  of  this 
department  controls  the  construction  and 
maintenance  of  all  public  works  in  the 
province,    and    issues    survey-,    maps,   and 

plans. 

Department  of  the  Attorney-General 

This  department  is  presided  over  by  a 
member  of  the  Executive  Council,  the 
Attorney-General.  He  is  the  general  agent 
of  the  Crown.     To  him  belongs  the  super- 
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u    ol    the    administration    of    justice 
within  the  province  and    the   administra 
tion  of  public  affairs  according  to  law. 

He  is  charged  with  the  conduct  of  the 
following  matters,  among  numerous  others  i 

rhe  law  governing  the  sale  ol 
intoxicating  liquors. 

Htles  to  real  property  in  the 
pro\ nice. 

Appointment  of  sheriffs,  registi  ai  s, 
judicial  officers,  justices  of  the  peace, 
coroners,  notaries  public,  and  com- 
missioners foi   taking  affidavits. 

Hearing  applications  for  the 
granting  of  ti.it •>  regarding  petitions  of 
right,  criminal  informations,  indict- 
ments, actions  to  set  aside  Crown 
patents,  actions  to  recover  fines  and 
penalties. 

rhe  appointment  of  counsel  for 
the  conduct  of  criminal  business. 

rhe  supervision  of  the  officers 
of  the  courts  of  law  in  the  province. 

§  The  examination  of  papers  in 
connection  with  the  admission  and 
discharge  of  lunatics,  &c. 

Provincial  Secretary's  Department 

The  Provincial  Secretary  is  a  member 
of  the  Executive  Council.  He  is  the  keeper 
of  the  seal  of  the  province,  issues  all  letters 
patent,  commissions,  and  other  documents 
under  the  seal  of  the  province,  and  counter- 
signs  the  same.  He  is  the  keeper  of  all 
the  registers  and  archives  of  the  province. 

He  ha~.  charge  of  the  provincial  institu- 
tions, such  as  asylums  and  gaols. 

Department  of  Agriculture 

This  department  is  presided  over  by  the 
Minister  of  Agriculture,  a  member  of  the 
Executive.  He  has  charge  of  agriculture, 
statistic-,  public  health,  and  hospitals. 
This  department  collects  statistics  relating 
to  agriculture  and  manufacturing,  and  dis- 
seminates the  same  to  promote  the  progress 
te  province,  and  sees  to  the  observance 
and  execution  of  the  law  relatingto  statistics, 
public   health,   and   agriculture. 

orts  of  the  work  done  in  the  various 
departments  and  branches  thereof  are 
annually  prepared  and  laid  upon  the  table 
of  the  Legislative  Assembly  and  printed  foi 
distribution. 

Department  of  Municipal  Affairs 
The   Minister  of   Municipal    Affairs    is   a 
member  of   the   Executive  Council,  and   is 


responsible     to     the      Legislature      foi       the 

administration  oi  the  municipal  institution 
the  province.     He  has  power  to  make 
regulations  governing  the  methods  ol  book 
keeping,  accounting,    and   auditing  in  the 
municipalities  of  the  province  and  to  make 
and  enforce  such  regulations  as  shall  con- 
duce to  a  systematic  and  uniform  conduct 
of   the  affairs   thereof.     Foi    tins   purpose 
inspectors   regularly   visit   the   officials    ol 
the  municipalities  and   report    to   the   i\i' 
partment. 

The  Minister  of  Municipal  Affairs  is 
charged  with  the  duties  under  the  Local 
Improvement  Act.  the  Village  Act,  ami  the 
Education  Tax  Act.  Tinier  the  Educa- 
tion Tax  Act  all  lauds  in  every  munici- 
pality are  taxed  foi  tin  benefit  of  education. 
The  taxes  are  paid  into  the  consolidated 
revenue   fund  of   the  province. 

Department  of  Railways  and  Telephones 

The  Minister  of  Railways  and  Telephones 
is  a  member  of  the  Executive  Council.  He 
is  entrusted  with  all  the  powers  and 
charged  with  all  the  duties  created  by 
the  Railway  Act  of  Alberta,  1907,  and  the 
Act  respecting  Government  telephone  and 
telegraph  systems.  The  corresponding 
department  in  Saskatchewan  is  that  of 
railways,  telephones,  and  telegraphs.  The 
head  of  the  department  is  called  a  com- 
missioner, and  exercises  exactly  similar 
powers  under  the  Saskatchewan  Railway 
Act. 

In  this  respeel  it  may  be  observed  that 
in  Saskatchewan  the  term  commissioner 
is  used  in  place  of  minister  as  in  Alberta. 

The  Legislative  Assembly 

The  chief  officers  of  the  Legislative 
Assembly  are  the  Speaker  and  the  Clerk 
of  the  House.  The  Speaker  presides  over 
the  deliberations  of  the  House  and  enforces 
the  observance  of  all  rules  for  preserving 
order  in  its  proceedings.  He  puts  every 
question  and  declares  the  determination 
of  the  House.  As  "  Mouth  of  the  House" 
he  communicates  its  resolutions  to  others, 
conveys  lis  thanks,  expresses  it  censure, 
its  reprimands,  or  admonitions.  He  is  in 
fact  the  representative  of  the  House  itself 
in  all  its  powers,  proceedings,  and  dignity. 

The  Clerk  of  the  Assemblv  makes  true 
entries,  remembrances,  and  journals  of 
things  done  and  passed  111  the  House.  Ik- 
signs  the  addresses,  votes  of  thanks,  and 
orders  of  the  House,  He  endorses  the 
5' 


I  '.ill-  sent  to  the  Lieutenant-Governor.     He 

has  the  CUStod)   Ol    all    the   records  or   other 

documents  ol  the  House  ami  is  responsible 

for    the    conduct    of    the    business     of     the 

House  in  the  official  department  under  his 

control.  He  assists  the  Speaker  and  ad- 
vises  members   m    regard  to  questions  of 

order   and   the   proceedings  of   the  House. 
During  the   recess  he   publishes   in    each 

issue  ot  the  Alberta  Gazette  rules  respecting 

notices  of  intended  applications  of  private 
Bills  and  fixes  the  date  for  receiving  private 
Bills  after  the  proclamation  convening  the 

Assembly   lias   been    published. 

The  Law  Clerk  prepares  a  report  upon 
all  public  Hills  after  their  second  reading 
and  before  the  same  are  submitted  to  the 
committee  charged  with  the  consideration 
thereof.  In  their  subsequent  stages  he  is 
responsible  for  these  Bills  should  they  be 
amended. 

Local  Government 

Among  the  powers  exclusively  assigned 
to  the  Legislatures  of  the  provinces  is 
the  right  of  each  province  to  create  and 
establish  municipal  institutions  within  its 
boundaries.  This  right  Alberta  and  Saskat- 
chewan enjoy  in  common  with  other 
provinces.  The  various  local  bodies 
created  and  established  in  these  provinces 
are  as  follows  :  cities,  towns,  rural  munici- 
palities, villages,  and  local  improvement 
districts. 

The  Administration  of  Justice 

The  judicial  power  of  the  provinces  of 
Alberta  and  Saskatchewan  is  vested  in  a 
number  of  courts  as  follows  : 

(ii)  A  court  of  superior  civil  and 
criminal  jurisdiction,  the  supreme 
court  of  Alberta  or  Saskatchewan. 

(6)  Minor  courts  of  civil  and  criminal 
jurisdiction,  the  district  courts  of  each 
judicial  district. 

(c)  Police  magistrate  courts  in  towns 
and  cities  and  the  courts  of  the  justices 
of  peace. 

The  supreme  court  in  each  of  the  two 
provinces  consists  of  a  Chief  |ustice  and 
four  puisne  judges.  Each  province  is 
divided  into  a  number  of  judicial  districts  ; 
each  district  has  a  court  presided  over  by 
a  judge,  a  clerk,  and  where  necessary 
an  additional  judge  and  clerks.  Regular 
sittings  of  the  court  are  fixed  by  the 
Lieutenant  Governor  in  Council.  District 
courts  have  full  jurisdiction  in  all  matin 
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which  may  be  a  subject  of  a  claim  for 
relief,  the  enforcement  of  a  right  legal  or 
equitable  where  such  claim,  debt,  or  damage 
does  not  exceed  ft6oo.  In  Saskatchewan 
the  limit  is  ft 400. 

The  district  courts  have  power  to  grant 
probate  of  wills,  letters  of  administration, 
and  pass  the  accounts  of  executors  and 
administrators,  to  make  orders  for  the 
division  and  disposition  of  the  property 
of  testators  or  intestates,  in  relation  to  the 
estate  and  effects  of  persons  dying  within 
the  limits  of  the  court. 

With  respect  to  claims  under  ftioo, 
there  is  a  small  debt  procedure  in  the 
district  court  for  the  summary  recovery 
of  small  debts  through  the  clerk  of  the 
court. 

The  district  court  is  also  a  court  of  record 


for  the  trial  without  a  jury  of  any  person 
charged  with  a  criminal  offence,  providing 
the  person  charged  consents. 

The  organization  of  the  courts,  the  pro- 
cedure therein,  and  the  number  of  judges 
necessary  for  the  speedy  administration 
of  justice  are  determined  by  the  Provincial 
Government,  but  the  appointment  of  all 
judges  in  the  supreme  court  and  district 
courts  is  under  the  control  of  the  Dominion 
1 1  ivernment.  They  hold  office  for  life  and 
can  be  removed  only  upon  an  address  from 
both  Houses  of  the  Federal  Parliament. 

The  police  magistrates  and  justices  of 
the  peace  are  appointed  by  the  Lieutenant- 
Governor  in  Council.  Proceedings  before 
these  officers  are  governed  by  the  Criminal 
Code  of  Canada.  They  conduct  preliminary 
trials  for  criminal   offences,  and  are  com- 


pelled to  make  annually  to  the  Attorney- 
General  complete  returns  of  all  convictions. 
Willi  the  exception  of  a  small  force  of 
police  maintained  by  the  municipalities 
of  the  cities  and  larger  towns,  the  task  of 
maintaining  order  and  the  King's  peace 
falls  upon  the  Royal  North-West  Mounted 
Police,  a  force  of  which  the  officers  are 
magistrates  and  the  rank  and  file  constables. 
Although  this  force  was  organized  by  the 
Federal  Government  and  is  maintained  by 
the  Federal  Parliament,  the  provinces  of 
Alberta  and  Saskatchewan  contribute  large 
sums  each  year  towards  the  maintenance 
of  this  body.  Detachments  of  the  force 
are  stationed  at  various  points  in  the 
province,  and  regular  patrols  extending 
to  the  remotest  corners  of  the  two  provinces 
are  enforced. 
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LIEUTENANT-GOVERNORS  AND   PREMIERS 


Lieutenant-Governor  of  Manitoba 

/^AMERON,  his  Honour  Lieutenant- 
^— '  Colonel  Douglas  Colin.  Born 
Hawkesbury,  Ontario,  June  8,  1854  ; 
educated  High  School,  Vankleek  Hill, 
Ontario ;  married,  February,  1880,  Mar- 
garet, daughter  of  late  William  Ferguson  ; 
removed  to  Manitoba  1880.  Has  been 
mayor  of  Rat  Portage ;  is  a  director 
Northern  Crown  Bank  (of  which  he  was 
a  promoter).  Represented  Fort  William 
and  Lake  of  the  Woods  in  Liberal  interest 
in  Ontario  Legislature  1902-5  ;  unsuc- 
cessfully contested  South  Winnipeg  for  the 
Provincial  House  in  1903,  and  Winnipeg 
for  the  House  of  Commons  in  1908.  Ap- 
pointed Hon.  Lieutenant-Colonel  79th 
Cameron  Highlanders,  February,  1910  ; 
Lieutenant-Governor  of  Manitoba,  July, 
19]  1. 

Premier  of  Manitoba 
ROBLIN,  Honourable  Rodmond  Palen. 
Born  Sophiasburgh,  Ontario,  February  15, 
1853,  of  German  descent  ;  educated  Albert 
College,  Belville,  Ontario  ;  married,  Sep- 
tember, 1875,  Adelaide  Demill  ;  entered 
Manitoba  1880,  and  farmed  at  Carmen. 
Unsuccessfully  contested  West  Dufferin  in 
1886  ;  since  1888  has  represented  Dufferin 
in  Provincial  Legislature  ;  Premier  of 
Manitoba  since  1900.  He  is  a  director 
Northern  Crown  Bank.  Attended  the 
coronation    of     King    Edward    VII,    1902  ; 


attended  coronation   of    King    George    V  ; 
made  K.C.M.G.,  1912.      Conservative. 

Lieutenant-Governor  of  Saskatchewan 
BROWN,  his  Honour  George  William. 
Born  Holstein,  Ontario,  i860 ;  educated 
High  School  and  Toronto  University, 
where  he  graduated  in  Art>.  Went  west 
on  account  of  failing  health,  and  took  up 
homestead  near  to  Regina  in  1882.  Ad- 
mitted to  Saskatchewan  Bar,  1891  ;  prac- 
tised for  21  years.  In  18S8  contested  seat 
in  old  North-West  Territory  Legislature 
and  was  defeated  :  in  1894  elected  to 
Legislature  as  member  for  North  Regina  ; 
represented  that  constituency  until  in- 
corporation of  province  in  [905,  when  he 
visited  the  British  Isles.  Again  resuming, 
for  reasons  of  health,  his  farming  activities, 
he  ably  supported  the  farmers'  interests  in 
many  different  directions.  On  three  occa- 
sions he  acted  as  president  of  the  Regina 
Exhibition.  He  was  one  of  the  founders 
of  the  Regina  College,  and  has  consistently 
displayed  a  practical  interest  in  educational 
matters.  In  191 1  he  was  elected  by  ac- 
clamation to  the  Regina  City  Council,  but 
before  serving  for  one  year  was  called 
upon  to  till  his  present  office.     Liberal. 

Premier  of  Saskatchewan 

SCOTT,  Honourable  Walter.    Born,  Lon- 
don Township,  Middlesex  County,  Ontario, 
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October  27,  1867,  son  of  George  and 
Isabella  Telfer  Scott  ;  educated  public 
schools.  Married  Jessie  Florence  Read, 
daughter  of  the  late  E.  B.  Reed,  post- 
master, Regina,  1890  ;  has  one  daughter. 
Held  part  interest  in  the  Standard,  Regina, 
1892-3  ;  proprietor  and  editor  of  the 
Times,  Moose  Jaw,  Saskatchewan,  1894-5  ; 
purchased  the  Leader,  Regina,  from 
its  founder,  the  late  Nicholas  Flood 
Davin,  1895 ;  edited  and  managed  same 
until  1900  ;  president  Western  Canada 
Press  Association,  1899  ;  now  president 
Moose  Jaw  Times  Publishing  Company, 
Ltd.  Elected  to  the  House  of  Commons 
for  Assiniboia  West,  1900  and  1904  ;  took 
part  in  negotiation  and  passage  of  Acts 
creating  provinces  of  Alberta  and  Sas- 
katchewan ;  was  invited  to  form  first  Sas- 
katchewan Ministry,  September  5,  1905, 
and  elected  to  Saskatchewan  Legislature 
for  Lumsden  district ;  assumed  Public 
Works  portfolio;  after  redistribution, 
1908,  elected  for  Swift  Current  ;  re- 
elected for  Swift  Current  general  election, 
191 2  ;  in  Cabinet  re-arrangement,  1912, 
relinquished  Public  Works  portfolio  and 
was  appointed  Minister  of  Education. 
Paid  an  extended  visit  to  Europe  and 
the  East,  1908,  and  again  1910.  Present 
at  the  coronation  of  King  George  V,  and 
was  presented  to  their  Majesties,  191 1. 
Liberal. 
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Lieutenant-Governor  of  Alberta 
BULYEA,  his  Honour  George  Hedley 
Vicars,  son  of  late  J.  Albert  Bulyea,  Born 
town,  New  Brunswick,  February  17. 
i>;.)  :  educated  Gagetown  Grammar 
School  and  University,  New  Brunswick 
(B.A.  Math,  school  and  French  prizeman, 

-    -  ;      1.1.  D.,     10 'Si      LL.D.     1.  mi  .     Alt. 1. 

University,  1908.  Married,  January,  1885, 
Annie  Blanche,  second  daughter  ol  R.  T. 
Babbit,  Queen's  County,  New  Brunswick. 
Unsuccessfully  contested  South  Qu'Appellc, 
North-West  Territory  Assembly,  [891  ; 
elected  1894,  and  subsequently  re-elected  ; 
became  non  resident  member  of  the 
Haultain-Ross  Territorial  Government, 
October,  1897,  and  held  office  later  as  Com 


missioner  of  Agriculture  and  Territorial 
Si  tion  and  as  Commissioner  of  Public 
Works  ;  appointed  Commissioner  for  the 
Territorial  Government  of  Yukon.  [898, 
an  1  firsl  Lieutenant-Governor  of  Alberta, 
September  t,  1905;  re-appointed  for  a 
second   term.   October   5,    1910.      Liberal. 

Premier  of  Alberta 
SIFTON,  Honourable  Arthur  Lewis, 
M.A.,  1  L.B.,  D.C.L.,  K.C.  Horn  in  Middle- 
sex County,  Ontario,  six  miles  from  London, 
October  26,  1S51).  Son  of  late  Hon.  John  W. 
Sifton,  ex-Speaker  of  the  Manitoba  As- 
sembly, and  brother  of  Hon.  Clifford  Sifton  ; 
educated  Wesley  College,  Winnipeg,  and 
Victoria  University,  Cobourg.  Married, 
[882.      Mary      H.      Deering  ;      one      son 


and       one      daughter.       Admitted     to     the 

Bar,  Manitoba,  [883  :  first  practised  at 
Brandon,  of  the  first  council  of  which 
city  he  was  elected  a  member  in  [882  : 
elected  member  of  North-West  Council, 
[898;  Commissioner  of  Public  Work  , 
[901  :  Chief  Justice  North-West  Territories, 
[903;  Chief  Justice  of  Alberta,  11)07;  re- 
signed   to    become    Premier   of    Alberta, 

Minister  of  Public  Works,  and  Provincial 
Treasurer,   [910;    in    1912  withdrew  from 

portfolio  of  Public  Works  to  become 
Minister  of  Railways  and  Telephones;  re- 
turned to  power  in  general  election,  1913. 
In  ii)ti  was  present  at  Coronation  of  King 
George  V  as  guest  of  British  Government. 
Liberal. 
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PLOUGHING 


CIVIC    GOVERNMENT 

MANITOBA 


ANITOBA  contains 
to-day  4  cities,  25 
towns,  16  villages, 
and  94  rural  muni- 
cipalities. The  cities 
consist  of  Winnipeg, 
Brandon,  St.  Boni- 
face and  Portage  La 
Prairie.  According  to  the  returns  of  muni- 
cipal officers,  the  accuracy  of  which  is  not 
guaranteed  by  those  responsible  for  the 
administration  of  the  Municipal  Act,  these 
cities,  towns,  rural  municipalities,  and 
villages  possessed  a  collective  assessment 
amounting  to  $4,082,005,509  and  a  deben- 
ture debt  of  $37,298,589. 

Before  discussing  the  varying  powers 
delegated  to  the  different  grades  of  muni- 
cipalities, it  may  be  well  to  show  briefly 
how  these  communities  are  constituted. 


Formation  of  New  Corporations 

Villages.  -When  the  census  returns  of  any 
locality  show  that  it  contains  over  500 
inhabitants  sufficiently  close  together,  a 
petition  signed  by  not  less  than  75  resident 
freeholders  may  secure  the  issue  of  letters- 
patent  from  the  Lieutenant-Governor  in 
Council  incorporating  the  freeholders  and 
householders  as  a  village  corporation.  The 
village  so  incorporated  may  not  include  an 
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area  exceeding  640  acres,  unless  the 
population  exceeds  2,000,  when  160  acres 
may  be  added  for  every  additional  1,000 
inhabitants.  The  Lieutenant-Governor  in 
Council  possesses  the  power,  however,  to 
specify  and  determine  the  limits  and  extent 
of  the  village  when  for  sanitary  or  other 
reasons  some  modification  of  the  above 
clause  may  be  necessary. 

Towns. — When  the  census  returns  of  any 
locality  show  that  it  contains  over  1,500 
inhabitants,  a  petition  signed  by  not  less 
than  150  resident  freeholders  and  house- 
holders may  secure  from  the  Lieutenant- 
Governor  in  Council  letters-patent  incor- 
porating the  freeholders  and  householders 
of  the  locality  as  a  town  corporation.  Such 
a  town,  however,  may  not  occupy  within 
the  limits  of  incorporation  an  area  of 
more  than  640  acres,  unless  the  population 
exceeds  2,000,  when  the  town  limits  may  be 
increased  in  the  proportion  of  160  acres  for 
every  additional  1,000  inhabitants.  Villages 
containing  more  than  1,500  inhabitants  may 
be  erected  into  towns  by  proclamation  of 
the  Lieutenant-Governor  in  Council. 

Cities. —  When  a  town  can  be  shown  on 
census  to  contain  over  10,000  inhabitants, 
the  town  may,  by  proclamation  of  the 
Lieutenant-Governor  in  Council,  be  erected 
into  a  city. 
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New  towns  and  cities  are  divided  into 
wards  of  not  less  than  200  inhabitants. 

Constitution  of  Councils   and   Qualifications 
of  Candidates  for  Offices 

Municipal  government  is  carried  on  in 
these  centres  by  councils  composed  in  the 
following  manner  : 

Rural  Municipalities. — The  council  of 
everv  rural  municipality  consists  of  the 
reeve  and  six  or  four  councillors.  The 
qualifications  required  for  the  office  of  reeve 
are  residence  in  the  municipality,  or  in  the 
case  of  non-residence  the  expression  in 
writing  to  the  returning-officer  of  a  willing- 
ness to  accept  office  if  elected,  and  the 
possession  of  real  estate  within  the  muni- 
cipality rated  on  the  assessment  roll  at  the 
value  of  $100  over  and  above  all  incum- 
brances. Qualification  in  the  case  of 
councillors  is  similar  as  regards  the 
property  clause,  and  embraces  residence 
within  the  ward  for  which  they  are 
candidates. 

Villages. — The  council  of  everv  village 
consists  of  the  mayor  and  four  councillors. 
The  qualifications  for  mayor  and  councillor 
are  identical  with  those  in  force  in  the  case 
of  rural  municipalities,  except  that  the 
property  qualification  is  raised  to  $300. 

Towns. — The     council     of     everv     town 
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consists  of  the  mayor  and  two  councillors 
for  each  ward,  elected  in  alternate  years, 
m>  thai  a  form  of  continuous  representation 
is  secured.  Qualifications  for  mayor 
embrace  residence  within  the  locality  and 
the  possession  of  property  valued  on  the 
assessment  roll  of  the  municipality  .it  5500. 
The  qualifications  of  councillors  are 
identical  with  those  for  the  office  of 
mayor. 

Cities. — The  council  of  each  city  consists 
of  the  mayor  and  two  aldermen  for  each 
ward.  The  qualifications  for  mayor  and 
aldermen  are  the  same  as  those  obtaining 
in    the  case    of    towns    for    mayor    and 

councillor-. 

ngsl  those  person- who  are  exempted 
or  disqualified  from  h  tiding  office  as 
members  of  the  council  of  any  municipal 
corporation  may  bs  mentioned  judges, 
sheriffs,  deputy-sheriffs,  sheriff's  bailiffs 
or  constables,  bailiffs  of  the  County  Court, 
deputy-clerks  of  the  Crown,  all  clergymen 
and  ministers  of  every  denomination,  any 
person  holding  personally,  or  through  his 
wife,  a  licence  to  -ell  spirituous  liquors, 
paid  officers  of  the  municipality,  and 
persons  who  have  been  "  convicted  in 
any  court  of  law  within  His  Majesty's 
dominions  of  any  indictable  offence,  upon 
conviction  for  which  offence  a  person  is 
liable  to  imprisonment  for  five  years." 

Qualification  of  Electors 

The  right  to  have  their  names  placed 
upon  the  li>t  of  electors  and  to  vote  at 
municipal  elections  belongs  to  the  follow- 
ing persons,  male  and  female,  of  the  full  age 
of  2i  years  and  subjects  of  Hi-  Majesty  by 
birth  or  naturalization  : 

in  Any  person,  whether  resident  in 
the  municipality  or  not,  having  in  his 
or  her  own  right  real  property  within 
the  municipality,  the  assessable  value  of 
which  is  not  less  than  *ioo. 

(6)  Any  person  having  111  his  or  her 
own  right  the  u^e  and  occupation, 
otherwise  than  as  owner,  of  real 
propertv  within  the  municipality 
having  an  assessable  value  of  not  less 
than  8200,  or  an  annual  rental  value  of 
not  less  than  S50,  provided  that  he  or  she 
1-  residing  within  the  municipality  at 
the  date  of  the  final  revision  of  the  list 
of  electors  and  has  so  resided  for  a 
period  of  six  months  before  that  dati  . 

(c)  Landowners'  sons,  in  cases  in 
which  the  property  recorded  upon  the 
assessment  roll  is  sufficient  to  qualify 


them  as  electors  after  allowing  t"i  the 
amount  necessary  to  qualify  the 
parent. 

The    Municipal    Act    contain-   provisions 

ensuring  the  secrecj   ol  the  ballot. 

Disputed    Election 

A  iiHinicip.il  election  inav  be  disputed 
by  an  election  petition  presented  by  four 
or  more  persons  who  voted  or  had  the 
right  to  vote,  or  by  one  of  the  candidates. 
These  cases  are  heard  in  the  first  instance 
by  the  judge  Ol  the  County  Court  for  the 
judicial  district  in  which  the  municipality 
is  situated.  Right  of  appeal  lie-  to  the 
Court  of  Appeal. 

Borrowing  Powers 

A  municipal  council  may  borrow  on 
promissory  notes  or  agreements  for  the 
purpose  of  defraying  current  expenditure 
until  such  a  time  as  the  taxes  levied  can 
be  collected.  When  taxes  have  not  been 
levied  the  municipality  may  borrow  to 
an  amount  not  exceeding  the  taxes  levied 
for  the  preceding  year.  Promissory  notes 
issued  for  the  purpose  may  be  renewed 
by  the  council  during  the  two  succeeding 
years. 

Councils  of  cities,  towns,  and  rural 
municipalities  may  borrow  money  on 
debentures  for  the  carrying  out  of  certain 
specified  public  works,  such  as  the  con- 
struction or  repair  of  a  public  road  or 
wharf.  They  are  further  authorized  by 
the  terms  of  the  Municipal  Act  to  levy 
rates  for  the  payment  of  these  debts  on 
the  rateable  property  of  the  municipality. 
No  city,  town,  or  rural  municipality  may 
incur  any  further  indebtedness  except 
such  as  is  payable  within  the  municipal 
year. 

Villages  may  issue  debentures  to  the 
amount  of  not  more  than  $6,000  for  the 
purpose  of  providing  fire  apparatus  for 
the  village  or  for  the  purpose  of  providing 
a  system  of  waterworks  for  domestic  and 
public  use.  Villages  have  no  power  to 
issue  debentures  for  any  other  purpose. 
The  indebtedness  of  a  village  is  further 
limited  by  the  fact  that  it  may  not  borrow 
money  for  any  purpose  or  incur  any 
indebtedness  except  such  as  it  has  funds 
in  hand  to  pay  after  all  outstanding 
liabilities  have  been  met  ;  or  except  such 
as  two-thirds  of  the  levy  for  the  year  will 
meet  after  all  other  indebtedness  has  been 
provided  for. 
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Every  by-law  for  raising  upon  the  credit 
"I    .1    municipality   money    not     required    for 

its  ordinary  expenditure,  and  not  payable 
within  the  same  municipal  year,  must 
receive  the  assent  of  the  electors  before 
it  can  come  into  force.  This  assent  is 
said  to  be  secured  when  the  by-law 
receives  the  support  ol  al  least  three- 
fifths  of  all  qualified  electors  actually 
voting. 

Debentures  to  be  valid  must  be  certified 
by  the  Municipal  Commissioner.  No  de- 
bentures may  be  issued  by  a  municipal 
corporation  bearing  a  higher  rate  of  interest 
than  7  per  cent,  per  annum.  Additional 
stability  is  given  to  municipal  finance  by 
a  clause  limiting  the  space  of  time  during 
which  loans  may  run.  Except  in  the 
case  of  incorporated  cities,  loans  and 
the  obligations  attaching  to  them  must 
be  discharged  within  30  years.  Again, 
the  by-law  authorizing  the  loan  must 
specify  both  the  amount  to  be  raised 
annually  for  the  payment  of  interest,  and 
the  sum,  also  to  be  raised  annually,  for 
the  payment  of  the  debt.  This  sum  is  to 
be  sufficient,  with  estimated  interest  not 
exceeding  5  per  cent.,  to  discharge  the 
debt  within   the  stipulated   period. 

In  the  ordinary  course  no  rural  munici- 
pality may  incur  debts  or  issue  debentures 
which  would  in  the  aggregate  exceed 
an  amount  equal  to  10  cents  per  acre 
upon  all  laud  not  in  the  possession  of  the 
Crown  (but  including  homesteaded  and 
pre-empted  land),  situated  in  that  part 
of  the  municipality  affected  by  the  by-law. 
When,  however,  the  money  which  it  is 
proposed  to  raise  is  to  be  used  for  per- 
manent improvements,  a  rural  munici- 
pality, after  securing  the  approval  of  the 
Lieutenant-Governor  in  Council,  may 
increase  its  indebtedness  up  to  an  amount 
equal  to  25  cents  per  acre  of  such  lands. 
The  horrowing  powers  of  rural  munici- 
palities are  further  limited  by  the  stipulation 
that  they  shall  not  contract  any  debt  which 
may  have  the  effect  of  increasing  the 
total  indebtedness  of  the  municipality  to 
such  an  extent  that  the  amount  to  be  raised 
annually  for  all  municipal  purposes,  in- 
cluding principal  and  interest  upon  loans, 
shall  exceed  a  rate  of  2  per  cent,  upon 
all  the  taxable  property  recorded  upon  the 
assessment  roll.  This  rate,  however,  may 
be  raised  with  the  consent  of  the  Lieu- 
tenant-Governor in  Council  to  3  per  cent, 
when  the  proposed  loan  is  to  be  used  for 
permanent  improvements. 
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An  additional  check  is  kept  upon  munici- 
pal indebtedness  by  a  provision  compelling 
every  council  to  transmit  to  the  Municipal 
Commissioner  annually  a  statement  show- 
ing the  debts  of  the  corporation  and 
specifying  in  regard  to  every  debt  the 
balance  remaining  due. 

Taxation 
The    current  expenses   of  municipalities 

are  met  by  a  rate  of  so  much  in  the  dollar 
levied  upon  the  assessed  value  of  property 
within  the  municipal  limits.  In  rural 
municipalities  and  villages  the  council, 
on  petition  of  two-thirds  of  the  resident 
owners  of  real  estate  within  the  portion 
affected  by  the  rate,  may  levy  a  special 
tax  upon  any  part  of  the  municipality  to 
defray  the  cost  of  general  improvements 
within  it. 

In  cities  and  towns  the  rate  to  be 
levied  in  any  year,  in  addition  to  what  is 
required  for  the  payment  of  interest  <>n 
outstanding  debentures  and  the  amount 
required  for  a  sinking-fund,  may  not  exceed 
the  sum  of  i  cent  on  the  dollar  upon 
the  actual  value  of  all  the  real  and  personal 
property  liable  to  assessment.  Communi- 
ties of  100  persons  living  on  subdivided 
lots,  but  not  incorporated,  are  entitled  to 
have  50  per  cent,  of  their  taxes  spent  for 
public  purposes  from  which  they  especially 
will  derive  benefit. 

With  certain  specified  exceptions,  all 
lands  and  personal  property — a  term 
including  goods   and   chattels   and   shares 


and  stocks  of  incorporated  companies — 
are  liable  to  municipal  taxation.  From 
amongst  the  exemptions  the  following 
may  be  named  : 

(a)  Crown  lands  and  lands  held 
in  trust  for  the  public  use  of  the 
Dominion  or  province. 

(b)  Lands  held  in  trust  for  any  tribe 
or  body  of  Indians. 

(t)  Public  schools,  hospitals,  and 
churches. 

(d)  Buildings  and  land  occupied 
by  or  belonging  to  incorporated  agri- 
cultural or  horticultural  societies. 

(e)  Burying  grounds  not  exceeding 
20  acres. 

(/)  Agricultural  stock  and  produce 
held  for  shipment. 

(g)  Produce  from  land  occupied  as 
a  farm  or  garden. 

ih)  Live  stock  and  farming  imple- 
ments. 

(/')  Creameries  and  cheese  factories. 

Lands  in  rural  municipalities  improved 
for  farming,  stock  raising,  or  gardening 
purposes  are  assessed  at  the  value  of  un- 
improved land  ;  but  the  value  of  improve- 
ments made  for  other  purposes  is  added 
to  the  assessment. 

Aids  to  Industries 

Cities,  towns,  villages,  and  rural  muni- 
cipalities may  exempt  an  industry  for  a 
period      not      exceeding      20     years.     By- 


laws passed  for  this  purpose,  however, 
must  be  submitted  to  the  electors  for 
approval.  In  the  case  of  a  city  or  town 
where  the  exemption  does  not  exceed  6o 
per  cent,  of  the  assessed  value  of  the  in- 
dustry and  does  not  run  for  a  greater  period 
than  12  years,  the  assent  of  the  rate- 
pavers  is  not  essential  to  the  carrying  out 
of  the  proposal.  It  is  necessary,  however, 
that  the  industry  so  exempted  shall  employ 
not  fewer  than  15  workmen  for  at  least 
nine  months  in  the  year. 

No  council   has   the    power   to  grant   a 
monopoly  in  any  branch  of  trade. 

Special  Charters  and  Municipal 
Ownership 

The  special  charters  under  which 
Winnipeg  and  other  cities  are  administered 
exempt  these  municipalities  from  certain 
restrictions  imposed  by  the  Municipal  Act. 
Several  of  the  smaller  municipalities  are 
also  excluded  from  the  limits  imposed  by 
the  Act.  In  the  main,  however,  municipal 
government  is  uniform  throughout  the 
province  ;  councils  of  cities,  towns,  villages, 
and  rural  municipalities  finding  a  common 
head  in  the  Municipal  Commissioner,  who 
is  a  member  of  the  Executive  Council  of 
Manitoba. 

Municipal  ownership  is  rapidly  gaining 
favour  throughout  the  province.  In 
Winnipeg  especially  the  advantages  to  be 
derived  from  the  public  ownership  of 
public  utilities  are  in  evidence  in  many 
different  directions. 


As  , 


SASKATCHEWAN 

By    J.   X.    BAVXE,    Deputy-Minister   of   Municipal  Affairs   foe   the    Province   of  Saskatchewan 


T  N  Saskatchewan  a  separate  department  of 
*■  the  Governmental  service  was  created 
on  November  I,  1908,  for  municipal  con- 
trol and  jurisdiction.  It  is  known  as  "The 
Department  of  Municipal  Affairs,"  and  has 
as  its  head  a  Minister  who  is  a  member  of 
the  Executive  Council  or  the  Provincial 
Cabinet.  The  deputy  head,  three  municipal 
inspectors,  and  an  inside  staff  of  about 
25  officials  comprise  the  department, 
which  deals  with  the  organization,  instruc- 
tion, and  general  guidance  of  municipalities, 
both  urban  and  rural. 

Each  of  these  municipal  bodies  is  visited 
at   least   once   a   year  by  a   municipal    in- 


spector, who,  however,  does  not  supplant 
nor  take  the  place  of  the  local  auditor. 
The  department's  inspector  deals  with  the 
general  condition  and  conduct  of  the 
office,  whereas  it  may  take  the  form,  on 
special  occasions,  of  an  actual  investigation. 

An  approved  set  of  records  of  accounting 
has  been  prepared  and  prescribed  for  each 
class  of  municipalities.  Other  systems  are 
not  allowed,  so  that  Saskatchewan  has  a 
practical  system  of  uniform  municipal 
accounting. 

The  various  municipal  bodies  of  the 
province  stood,  on  February,  1,  1913, 
as  follows  ; 
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Four   cities,  69   towns,  243   villages,  and 
290  rural  municipalities. 

Since  the  creation  of  the  province  of 
Saskatchewan,  on  September  1,  1905,  only 
one  city  has  been  established,'  although  the 
population  of  the  province  has  grown 
during  the  years  1906-13  from  257,763  to 
a  conservative  estimate  of  600,000.  The 
official  census  of  June,  191 1,  gave  the 
number  as  492.432  souls.  Thus  it  is  seen 
that  in  this  central  prairie  province  the 
great  majority  of  the  population  is  living  in 
the   country  areas  and   producing   wealth 

1  Since   this    article   was    written    the    town    of 
Weyburn  has  been  erected  into  a  city. — F.i>. 
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from  the  soil.    This  is  .1  condition  winch 
Saskatchewan  stamina.    Fortunately, 
conditions  arc  not  Mich  chat  the  people  ol 
the    province    are    huddled    together    in 
led    centres.      The    slum    problem, 
which  confronts  so  many  older  provinces, 
is  to  be  far  removed  from  Saskatche- 
wan's sphere. 

Cities. — A  population  ol  5,030  is  required 
I  for  a  town,  ami  [0  I  for  .1 
village  :  while  a  rural  municipality  has  an 
average  area  of  nine  townships,  or,  in  other 
words,  it-  dimensions  are  [8  miles  long  by 
[8  mile?  wide. 

The  government  of  a  city  i-  under  the 
C  introl  of  it-  council  ho. ml,  which  consists 
of  a  mayor  and  not  fewer  than  six  nor  more 
than  20  aldermen,  all  of  whom  are  elected 
by  popular  vote.  The  mayor  is  elected 
annually  and  one-half  the  council  hoard  in 
each  year,  01",  ill  other  word-,  each  alderman 
holds  office  for  two  years.  The  aldermen 
may  be  elected  from  the  city  at  large  or 
by  ward-,  according  to  the  desire  of  the 
majority  of  the  people  directly  con- 
cerned. 

"City  commissioner-"  m.n  be  appointed 
by  the  council  board,  to  which  body  they 
are  responsible.  These  officials  are  en- 
trusted with  duties  delegated  to  them  by 
the  aldermanic  body.  A  city  commis- 
icr  i-  usually  a  specialist  in  some  line 
ling  under  the  care  of  the  city  munici- 
palities. Thus  amongst  the  commissioners 
will  usually  be  found  a  properly  qualified 
engineer,  who  will  give  hi-  attention  to 
public   works. 

Tiie  governing  powers  of  a  city  are  wide. 
It  may  make  "  regulations  and  by-laws  for 
the  peace,  order,  good  government,  and 
welfare  of  the  city,  including  regulations 
and  by-laws  respecting  the  erection  and 
classification  of  buildings  to  be  erected 
within  the  city  or  any  part  thereof,  and 
for  the  construction,  maintenance,  and 
operatioa  of  ferries  running  within  or 
within  and  without  the  city,  and  for  the 
issue  of  licences  and  payment  of  licence 
fee-  in  respect  of  any  business,  and  for  the 
inspecting  and  regulating  of  slaughter- 
houses, dairie-,  and  other  places  outside  the 
limits  of  the  city  from  or  through  which 
food  is  brought  for  sale  within  the  city,  and 
making  and  enforcing  building  and  sanitary 
regulations  for  the  said  slaughter-houses  : 
provided  that  such  by-laws  shall  not 
be  contrary  to  the  general  law  of  the 
province  and  shall  be  passed  bona  tide- 
in  the  interests  of  the  city." 


raxes  in  a  city  are  secured  from  assessment 

made  on  ( 1 1  land-,  1 2)  businesses,  I ;,  i  income, 
and  i  (i  special  franchises.  It  i-  interesting 
to  note  that  building-  and  improvements 
are  assessed  at  not  more  than  6o  pei   i  ent. 

of   their  actual  value,  while   the  laud   itself 

i-  assessed  at  its  full  value.     Provision  is 

likewi-e  made  which  allows  any  city 
further  to  reduce  the  assessment  on  build- 
ings and  improvements  by  15  per  cent,  in 
any  one  year;  thus  within  four  years  the 
assessments  on  such  buildings  and  improve- 
ments may  be  eliminated  entirely.  As  a 
result  tin  straight  "  land  tax."  or  what  is 
sometime-  erroneously  called  "single  tax," 
is  possible  within  the  senior  urban  muni- 
cipal institutions  of  the  province.  It  may 
be  stated  thatat  the  present  time  practically 
all  the  cities  of  the  province  have  reduced 
the  assessments  on  buildings  and  improve- 
ments to  about  30  per  cent,  of  their  actual 
value. 

The  stock-in-trade  of  a  merchant  is  not 
assessed,  but  the  taxes  which  he  pays  on 
hi-  busine  -  are  based  on  a  rate  levied  on 
the  square  foot  of  floor  space. 

The  people  on  any  particular  street  may 
secure  certain  "local  improvements"  by 
agreeing  to  pay  a  certain  percentage  of 
their  cost  ;  thus  water-mains,  drains,  side- 
walks, and  conveniences  of  a  like  nature- 
can  be  procured  earlier  than  might  other- 
wise be  the  case  by  the  residents  of  a 
street  agreeing  to  have  their  land  especially 
taxed  for  the  purpose.  Again,  it  is  possible 
to  have  a  "  special  local  benefit  assess- 
ment." 

Cities  may  raise  money  for  permanent 
improvements  by  the  issuing  of  debentures 
which  may  cover  a  period  of  40  years. 
For  the  purpose  of  a  temporary  loan  a 
city  may  borrow  on  the  credit  of  the  taxes 
to  be  collected  within  any  current  year. 
A  city  may  hypothecate  or  pledge  its 
debentures  in  lieu  of  amounts  to  be 
advanced. 

A  police  force  in  each  city  is  possible, 
and  may  be  governed  by  the  police  com- 
mission. Provision  is  also  made  whereby 
the  members  of  the  police  force  and  fire 
brigades  may  be  benefited  by  pensions  or 
superannuation  funds. 

The  police  magistrate  is  jointly  under 
the  control  of  the  Provincial  Government 
and  of  the  city  which  is  contributing 
towards  his  stipend. 

Sinking-fund  trustees  can  be  appointed 
to  administer  the  sinking-fund  of  any  city. 
A-  already  intimated,  the  powers  of  a  city 
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are    wide,   hill    no   by-law    which    it    pa— es 

may  exist  in  contravention  of  any  provincial 
by-law. 

Any  city  m  Saskatchewan  may  own  and 
operate  its  own  street  railway  system  and 

its  public  utilities  generally.  Kach  city  has 
its  own  municipal  hospital,  an  institution 
in  every  case  which  d  >es  not  restrict  itself 
to  1  11  v  patients  only. 

Towns. —  The  council  board  of  a  town 
consists  of  a  mayor,  who  holds  office  for 
one  year,  and  six  aldermen,  each  of  whom 
i-  elected  for  a  term  of  two  years. 
Each  member  of  the  board  is  elected  from 
the  town  at  large. 

What  has  been  stated  in  connection  with 
the  assessment  schemes  of  cities  will  like- 
wise apply  to  towns.  The  Act  governing 
the  latter,  however,  is  more  explicit  in 
outlining  what  the  town  may  do  and  beyond 
which  its  jurisdiction  ceases,  in  other  words, 
the  powers  of  a  town  are  defined. 

Villages. — These  junior  urban  organiza- 
tions have  a  council  board  of  three  mem- 
ber- elected  annually.  Their  assessments 
are  very  similar  to  those  of  towns  and 
cities,  although  the  business  or  floor-space 
tax  is  not  allowed,  neither  can  they  raise 
funds  under  the  "  local  improvement  "  or 
"  frontage  foot  "  scheme.  Any  village  may 
issue  under  authority  granted  by  the 
Minister  of  Municipal  Affairs  debentures 
for  permanent  improvements  ;  but  the  per- 
manent loan  thus  created  must  not  extend 
over  15  years  nor  may  the  debt  thus 
incurred  be  more  than  10  per  cent,  of  the 
real  property  as  shown  on  the  last  revised 
assessment  roll. 

The  council  board  of  a  village,  when  so 
requested  by  two-thirds  of  the  resident 
electors,  may  pass  a  by-law  exempting  from 
taxation  of  any  kind  buildings  and  improve- 
ments. Several  villages  have  taken  advan- 
tage of  this  scheme,  as  it  makes  the  non- 
resident ratepayer,  who  holds  laud  for 
speculating  purposes  only  and  does  not 
attempt  to  improve  the  same,  share  the 
expenses  of  the  executive  machinery  of  the 
village  municipality  equally  with  the  man 
who  improves  hi-  property. 

Rural  Municipalities. —  These  have  an 
average  area  of  nine  townships,  or  1,296 
quarter-sections  of  160  acres  each.  The 
general  plan  is  varied  where  rivers,  lakes, 
or  other  physical  features  make  a  deviation 
advisable.  Each  municipality  is  divided 
into  six  divisions  or  wards.  A  councillor  is 
elected  by  popular  vote  from  each  of  such 
divisions,   while    the    reeve,    who  is    chief 
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ial  of  the  institution,  is  elected  by 
popular  vote  from  the  municipality  at  large. 
The  duties  of  the  council  board  are  many, 
but  they  pertain  particularly  to  the  im- 
provement of  local  conditions  from  the 
standpoint  of  good  roads,  bridges,  health, 
peace,  order,  and  good  government 
generally. 

No  rural  municipality  in  Saskatchewan 
is  allowed  to  bonus  in  any  manner  what- 
ever any  institution  or  enterprise.  The 
province  in  this  regard  has  benefited  from 
the  experience  of  older  provinces  and 
countries. 

Taxes  are  levied  on  the  land  alone,  while 
buildings  and  improvements  are  entirely 
free  from  assessment.  No  personal  pro- 
perty whatever  bears  taxes,  which  means 
that  the  industrious  farmer  may  build  good 
houses  anil  barns,  may  increase  his  Bocks 
and  herds  and  the  equipment  for  his  farm 
without  having  to  pay  any  penalty  whatever 


as  a  result  of  his  thrift.  Thus  it  will  be 
seen  that  the  straight  land  tax  has  a  firm 
hold  on  Saskatchewan  as  well  .is  on  othei 
Western   provinces. 

A  rural  municipality  may  create  a  deben- 
ture loan  with  the  consent  of  the  electors. 
The  said  loan  can  be  spread  over  a  period 
not  exceeding  20  years  and  must  not  repre- 
sent a  greater  indebtedness  than  $3,000  per 
township.  The  security  of  such  an  invest- 
ment becomes  apparent  when  it  is  remem- 
bered that  each  township  consists  of  144 
quarter  sections,  one  of  which  alone  would 
be  worth  on  an  average  more  than  $3,000. 
The  proceeds  of  the  debenture  loan  must 
be  expended  upon  permanent  improve- 
ments. Many  municipalities  have  taken 
advantage  of  the  privilege,  and  many  good 
permanent  highways  throughout  the  length 
and  breadth  of  Saskatchewan  have  re- 
sulted. 

The  Hoard  of   Highway  Commissioners, 


to  whom  has  been  entrusted  the  expendi- 
ture of  $5,000,000  for  good  roads  and 
modern  highways,  unites  with  the  council 
boards  of  municipalities  in  giving  them 
assistance  and  in  deciding  where  the  roads 
shall  be  made. 

There  are  large  areas  throughout  Sas- 
katchewan which  are  sparsely  settled  and 
which  have  no  local  organization  whatever. 
These  are  known  as  "  local  improvement 
districts "  and  are  assessed  direct  by  the 
Department  of  Municipal  Affairs.  The 
proceeds  of  such  an  assessment  are  ex- 
pended upon  roads,  bridges,  fire-guards, 
and  the  payment  of  wolf  bounties  within 
the  unorganized  district.  These  local  im- 
provement districts  correspond  with  the 
provincial  constituencies,  excepting  there- 
from all  municipal  organizations  of  any 
kind.  As  a  matter  of  course  there  are  many 
provincial  constituencies  in  the  province 
winch  are  completely  organized. 
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By  JOHN    PERRIE,   Deputy-Mixistkr  ok   Municipal  Affairs  for  the   Province  of  Alberta 


»  1"  TV.  have  in  this  province  five  different 
"  *  forms  of  municipal  organization, 
namely,  local  improvement  districts, 
rural  municipalities,  villages,  towns,  and 
cities.  For  the  purpose  of  organization 
into  local  improvement  districts  and 
rural  municipalities  the  province  is  divided 
into  fixed  areas  known  as  territorial  units. 
These  territorial  units  are  18  miles  square, 
each  containing  nine  townships.  Where 
necessary  the  form  and  size  of  these  units 
has  been  changed  to  fit  in  with  the  physical 
features  of  the  country. 

Each  of  these  territorial  units  may  be 
e  tablished  a  local  improvement  district 
or  a  rural  municipality,  according  to  the 
wishes  of  the  resident  electors,  or  if  so 
desired,  they  need  have  no  organization, 
and  all  taxes  for  road  improvement  pur- 
poses will  be  levied  and  collected  by  the 
Government,  and  all  work  in  connection 
with  improvements,  such  as  roads  and 
bridges,  will  be  carried  on  by  the  Govern- 
ment. The  most  of  the  thickly  settled 
areas  have  been  organized  as  local  im- 
provement districts  or  as  rural  munici- 
palities. 
Local  Improvement  Districts.— The   local 


improvement  district  organization  is  what 
might  be  called  a  simplified  form  of  muni- 
cipal organization.  It  was  first  adopted 
many  years  ago  by  the  Government  of  the 
North-West  Territories  in  order  to  give  a 
small  and  inexpensive  measure  of  self- 
government  to  the  better  settled  portions 
of  the  country.  As  the  settlement  grows 
and  the  country  becomes  older,  these 
organizations  will,  no  doubt,  cease  to  exist, 
and  the  only  organization  will  be  organiza- 
tion as  a  rural  municipality.  Each  local 
improvement  district  is  divided  into  divisions 
or  wards.  Each  division  or  ward  usually 
contains  an  area  of  one  and  a  half  townships, 
and  elects  a  councillor  each  year.  These 
councillors  form  the  governing  body  of 
the  district,  and  carry  on  business  under 
the  provisions  of  the  Local  Improvement 
Act.  Their  powers  are  very  limited,  being 
concerned  merely  with  the  levying  of  a 
small  tax  and  the  expenditure  of  the 
revenue  so  raised  upon  the  construction  of 
roads  and  bridges,  the  granting  of  a  little 
assistance  to  agriculture,  and  the  payment 
of  the  running  expenses  of  the  district. 
They  have  no  power  to  pass  any  by-laws, 
to  issue  any  debentures,  or  to  levy  any 
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other  tax  except  that  mentioned.  The 
head  of  this  body  is  one  of  their  number 
chosen  by  themselves  at  the  first  meeting 
of  the  year,  and  he  is  known  as  the  chair- 
man of  the  district.  The  assessment  and 
collection  of  taxes  and  all  clerical  work  is 
dealt  with  by  an  official  appointed  by  the 
council,  known  as  the  secretary-treasurer 
of  the  district.  The  rate  of  taxation  is  fixed 
at  so  many  cents  on  the  acre,  no  account 
being  taken  of  the  different  values  of  the 
lands  taxed.  Such  taxation  cannot  exceed 
5  cents  per  acre.  The  books  of  all  local  im- 
provement districts  are  audited  by  auditors 
appointed  by  the  Minister  of  Municipal 
Affairs. 

Rural  Municipalities. — Where  the  electors 
of  these  territorial  units  have  so  re- 
quested, they  have  been  established  as 
rural  municipalities,  and  have  authority 
to  carry  on  business  under  the  Rural 
Municipality  Act.  This  Act  gives  them 
full  municipal  powers.  The  governing 
body  of  the  municipality,  as  the  Act 
stands  at  present,  is  vested  in  a  council 
of  five  members.  This  Council  is  elected 
at  large  by  the  electors  of  the  municipality. 
The   head   of   the   municipality   is  chosen 
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.it  the  firs!  meeting  of  the  council]  and  is 
one  of  the  members  of  thai  council.  He 
is  known  as  the  reeve  of  the  municipality. 
The  books  and  records,  levying  of  assess 
ment,  and  collection  of  taxes  arc  looked 
after  by  the  secretary-treasurer,  assessoi 
and  auditor.  The  one  official  may  act  as 
secretary-treasurer  and  assessor.  A 
rural  municipality  may  deal  with  practi- 
cally all  affairs  of  a  local  nature  through 
their  power  to  p.io  by-laws  dealing  with 
matters  of  tins  kind.  They  may,  for 
example,  deal  with   Mich   matters  .h   public 

health,  nuisance  grounds,  cemeteries, 
hospitals,  aid  to  the  needy,  planting  of  trees, 
light  weight  and  short  measures,  cruelty  to 
animals,  dogs,  wolt"  bountv.  prairie  tires, 
hawkers,  pedlars,  regulating  the  use  of 
bridges  and  highways,  extermination  of 
animals  that  impede  or  injure  agriculture, 
acquiring  of  land  for  public  purposes, 
destruction  of  noxious  weeds,  and  the 
restraining  of  animals  running  at  large. 
They  may  also  pass  money  by-laws  and 
issue  debentures.  All  money  by-laws 
must,  however,  be  referred  to  the  electors, 
and  two-thirds  of  the  electors  voting  on  a 
money  by-law  must  vote  in  favour  of  it 
before  it  can  become  law.  Debentures  may 
be  issued  to  the  amount  of  5  per  cent,  of 
the  assessed  value  of  the  land  within  the 
boundaries  of  the  municipality.  A  rural 
municipality  may,  of  course,  spend  money 
in  connection  with  the  different  local 
matter-,  with  which  they  are  authorized  to 
deal.  The  rate  of  taxation  for  municipal 
purposes  is  limited  to  1  per  cent,  or  ten 
mills  on  the  dollar.  An  additional  rate 
may  be  levied  to  meet  debentures  if 
necessary, 

Rural  municipalities  are  also  required  to 
levy  school  taxes  for  all  rural  school 
districts  within  their  boundaries,  the  rate 
levied  in  each  school  district  being 
decided  by  the  estimate  of  expenditure 
sent  m  by  the  school  board  of  the  district. 
The  rural  municipality  does  not  deal  in 
any  way  with  the  affairs  of  the  school 
districts  :  they  simply  levy  and  collect  the 
taxes  for  these  districts,  the  expenditure 
of  this  money  and  all  other  work  in 
connection  with  the  school  district  being 
dealt  with  by  the  school  board. 

It  may  be  noted  that  rural  munici- 
palities are  prohibited  from  levying  taxes 
on  anything  except  land,  and  the  land  is  to 
be  valued  without  regard  to  the  improve- 
ments placed  upon  it.  They  have  power 
to   grant    a    rebate    of    25    per    cent,    on 


taxes  levied  on  lands  cultivated  and 
flopped  during  the  previous  war.  They 
are  prohibited  from  giving  bonuses  of  any 
kind. 

Any  municipality  may  unite  with  any 
10    01'    more    municipalities    to    form    a 

hail    insurance   district.     The    question    as 

to  whether  or  not  a  municipality  should  be 

included  in  such  district,  has,  of  course, 
to  be  voted  upon  by  the  electors.  It  ,1 
majority  are  in  favour  of  organization, 
the  Department  of  Municipal  Affairs  is  so 
advised,  and  a  district  is  established  by 
that  department  as  soon  as  20  or  more 
rural  municipalities  have  expressed  thru 
wish  to  be  formed  into  a  hail  insurance 
district.  The  affairs  of  a  hail  insurance 
district  are  looked  after  by  the  reeves 
of  the  different  municipalities  included. 
These'  reeves  constitute  what  is  known  as 
the  board  of  the  district,  and  make  all 
arrangements  for  the  levying  of  a  hail 
tax,  inspection  of  losses,  and  payment  of 
claims  ;  the  rate  of  taxation  to  be  levied  for 
this  purpose  being  fixed  by  an  estimate  to 
be  made  by  the  board  as  to  the  possible 
amount  of  the  losses  by  hail  that  will  have 
to  be  met  during  the  year.  The  hail  tax 
is  required  to  be  levied  on  all  assessable 
laud  by  each  municipality  included  in  the 
hail  district  along  with  the  municipal  and 
school  taxes. 

While  rural  municipalities  have  authority 
to  collect  certain  licence  fees,  their 
principal  source  of  revenue  is  taxation. 
The  taxes  are  levied  according  to  the 
actual  cash  value  of  the  lands  in  the 
municipality  without  regard  to  the  value 
of  the  improvements  made  on  these 
lands  by  the  expenditure  of  capital  or 
labour. 

The  books,  records,  and  audits  of  each 
rural  municipality  are  subject  to  inspec- 
tion by  departmental  inspectors. 

Villages. — Where  there  is  any  centre 
of  population  containing  25  occupied 
dwelling-houses  within  an  area  not  greater 
than  640  acres,  such  centre  may  be 
established  a  village  under  the  Village 
Act.  The  governing  body  of  the  village  is 
made  up  of  the  council,  composed  of  three 
members  ;  the  head  of  this  body  being 
the  chairman,  who  is  a  member  of  the 
council  and  chosen  by  themselves.  Under 
our  present  Village  Act,  a  village  is  not  a 
corporate  body  and  has  only  very  limited 
powers,  such  powers  being  set  forth  in  the 
Act  under  which  they  are  administered. 
They  have  no  power  to  pass  by-laws,  and 
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tin  11  work  is  practically  limited  to  the  levy- 
ing oi  .1  t.ix  not  exceeding  2  cents  on  the 

dollar,  such  tax  being  required  to  be  levied 
on  the  actual  value  of  the  lands  in  the  vil- 
lage exclusive  of  the  improvements  thereon. 
The  money  derived  1 10111  this  tax  is 
required  to  be  spenl  on  improvements  in 
the  village.  A  village  has  no  authority 
to  pass  a  money  by-law,  but  it  may  borrow 
a  certain  sum  of  money  by  debentures 
after  obtaining  authority  from  the  Minister 
of  Municipal  Affairs  to  do  so.  The 
amount  borrowed  is  limited  to  to  per  cent. 
of  the  assessed  value  of  the  land  in  the 
village,  according  to  the  last  revised 
assessment  roll,  but  in  no  case  can  a 
village  borrow  more  than  54,000,  even  if 
the  10  per  cent,  of  the  assessed  value  of  the 
lands  in  the  village  exceeds  that  amount. 
Authority  to  borrow  this  amount  can  only  be 
obtained  by  submitting  to  the  department 
a  bona  fide  petition  from  two-thirds  of 
the  resident  ratepayers  accompanied  by  a 
resolution  passed  by  the  council.  Such 
petition  and  resolution  are  required  to  set 
forth  the  purpose  for  which  the  money  is 
to  be  used.  The  books  and  records  of  the 
village  and  the  work  of  assessment  and 
collection  of  taxes  are  looked  after  by  an 
official  known  as  the  secretary-treasurer 
of  the  village.  This  official  is  appointed 
by  the  council  of  the  village. 

Under  our  present  Village  Act,  villages 
have  no  authority  to  levy  or  collect  school 
taxes  for  the  village  school  districts. 
These  taxes  are  levied  and  collected  by  the 
school  board  of  the  district,  and  this 
board  has  authority  to  levy  taxes  on 
personal  property  and  improvements  as 
well  as  on  the  land. 

A  new  Village  Act  is  likely  to  come  into 
force  in  this  province  at  an  early  date. 
This  Act  will  no  doubt  give  the  villagers 
more  power  than  they  have  at  the  present 
time.  Under  the  new  Act  they  will  be 
corporate  bodies,  who  will  have  power 
to  pass  by-laws  dealing  with  practically 
all  matters  of  a  local  nature. 

Tonus. — When  the  population  of  a 
village  reaches  700,  it  may  be  estab- 
lished a  town  and  be  administered  under 
the  Town  Act.  The  governing  body  of 
a  town  is  the  council,  which  is  made 
up  of  six  councillors  and  the  mayor. 
Our  Town  Act  gives  all  towns  usual 
municipal  powers.  It  might  be  well  to 
note,  however,  that  some  of  the  distinctive 
features  of  our  Town  Act  are  rather 
different  from   those  in  force  in  some  of 
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the  other  provinces  in  the  Dominion.  For 
ex  imple,  otir  Act  requires  that  all  taxes 
must  be  derived  from  an  assessment  levied 
on  the  land  within  the  boundaries  of  the 
town,  such  assessment  to  be  levied 
according  to  the  actual  cash  value  of  the 
land  without  regard  to  any  improvements 
made  thereon  by  the  expenditure  of  capital 
or  labour.  Income,  personal  property,  and 
improvements  are  entirely  exempt  from 
taxation.  It  will  also  be  noted  that  our 
towns  have  no  authority  to  grant 
bonuses. 

There  is  also  provision  whereby  the 
books  of  the  different  towns  are  inspected 
by  the  inspectors  of  the  Department  of 
Municipal  Affairs.  Their  forms  of  records 
are  authorized  by  that  department,  and 
they  may  have  their  money  by-laws 
certified  to  by  the  minister.  When  a 
monev     by-law     is     certified     to    bv    the 


Minister  of  Municipal  Affairs,  the  validity 
of  such  by-law  and  of  every  debenture 
issued  under  it  cannot  thereafter  he  open 
to  question  in  any  court. 

All  the  tow-ns  in  the  province  come 
under  the  provisions  of  the  Tax  Act  except 
the  towns  of  Red  Deer  and  Cardston. 
These  two  towns  were  established  under 
old  special  charters  under  which  their 
affairs  are  administered. 

Cities. — Xo  City  Act  exists  in  Alberta. 
Each  city  in  the  province  was  established 
by  a  special  charter,  by  the  terms  of  which 
its  affairs  are  conducted.  This  being  the 
case,  the  method  of  carrying  on  business 
differs  in  different  cities.  There  is, 
however,  one  general  trend  in  connection 
with  the  work  of  all  cities  in  the  province 
which  is  worthy  of  note,  and  that  is  that 
where  they  have  not  already  exempted 
personal   property,    income,  and   improve- 


ments from  taxation,  they  are  gradually 
doing  so.  They  are  also  evidently  strongly 
inclined  to  own  their  own  utilities  and  not 
to  give  any  franchises.  There  is  also  a 
tendency  to  do  away  with  the  giving  of 
bonuses,  with  the  exception  probably  of 
granting  a  free  site  to  industrial 
concerns. 

Finally,  bv  way  of  summary,  it  may  be 
stated  that  the  distinctive  features  of 
municipal  government  in  Alberta  are  :  the 
doing  away  with  the  levying  of  taxes  on 
anything  except  the  land,  assessment  being 
levied  on  the  land  according  to  its  actual 
cash  value  without  regard  to  any  improve- 
ments that  have  been  made  upon  it  ;  the 
tendency  to  do  away  with  the  granting 
of  bonuses  in  any  shape,  and  the  strong 
desire  of  each  municipality  to  own  its  own 
public  utilities  and  not  to  grant  any 
franchises. 


A    DOUBLE    DISC    AT    WORK    ON    A    SASKATCHEWAN    FARM. 
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FINANCE 

PROVINCIAL    FINANCE 


XTIL  the  extension  of 
its  boundaries  in  191 2, 
the  financial  relation- 
ship of  Manitoba  to 
the  Dominion  Gov- 
ernment differed  in 
many  respects  from 
those  of  its  sister 
provinces,  Saskatchewan  and  Alberta.  With 
the  increase  in  its  area,  however,  there 
came  into  force  a  reconstructed  scale  of 
payments,  which  in  effect  place  the  three 
provinces  upon  an  equal  financial  basis. 

The  most  noteworthy  feature  of  the 
finance  of  these  provinces  is  undoubtedly 
the  fact  that  their  greatest  and  most  valu- 
able asset,  their  land,  is  not.  and  never  has 
been,  within  their  own  control.  In  this 
respect  these  provinces  differ  from  the 
other  States  of  the  Dominion.  British 
Columbia,  for  instance,  may  raise  revenue 
from  its  land,  its  forests,  and  other 
resources.  But  the  land  of  Manitoba, 
Saskatchewan,  and  Alberta  i-.  administered 


by  the  Dominion  Government ;  that  is, 
money  derived  from  the  sale  or  lease  of 
public  lands  within  the  Prairie  Provinces 
flows  not  into  the  provincial  coffers  to  be 
expended  within  the  province  but  into  the 
Dominion  Treasury,  there  to  form  part  of 
the  sums  required  by  the  Central  Govern- 
ment for  the  purposes  of  the  entire  country. 
As  compensation  for  the  loss  to  provincial 
revenue  caused  by  this  arrangement,  the 
Dominion  Government,  on  the  formation 
of  Manitoba  in  1870  and  of  Saskatchewan 
and  Alberta  in  1905,  pledged  itself  to  pay 
over  certain  sums  annually,  to  be  expended 
by  the  Provincial  Governments  in  such  di- 
rections as  they  thought  good.  These  terms 
do  not  stand  to-day  in  the  shape  in  which 
they  were  originally  outlined.  The  popu- 
lation of  the  provinces  has  increased  at  a 
pace  quite  unanticipated  when  the  agree- 
ment was  entered  into,  and  in  addition  to 
the  modification  necessitated  by  this  fact, 
the  provinces  themselves  by  frequent  agi- 
tation have  induced  the  Dominion  Govern- 
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ment  to  grant   what   is   locally   known   as 
"  better  terms." 

The  principal  sums  received  to-dav  by 
the  provinces  are  paid  by  the  Dominion 
half-yearly  in  advance,  as  follows  : 

Manitoba 

(a)  A  fixed  sum  is  calculated  upon  a 
population  basis.  When,  as  at  present, 
the  population  of  the  province  is  400,000, 
but  does  not  exceed  800,000,  the  fixed 
amount  paid  is  #190,000.  When  the  popula- 
tion is  800,000  but  does  not  exceed  1 ,500,000, 
the  sum  to  be  paid  under  this  heading 
will  rise  to  $220,000.  When  the  population 
exceeds  1,500,000  a  sum  of  $240,000  will 
become  payable. 

(b)  An  additional  grant  is  calculated  upon 
a  per  capita  basis,  the  sum  paid  being  80 
cents  per  head  of  the  population  up  to  the 
number  of  2,500,000.  When  the  population 
exceeds  that  figure  the  excess  will  be  cal- 
culated at  60  cents  per  head. 

(c)  Inasmuch  as  the  province  was  not  in 
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debt  at  the  time  it  was  established,  it 
receives  from  the  Dominion  Government 
annually  the  sum  of  $381,584.19,  which  is 
the  equivalent  of  interest  at  the  rate  of 
5  per  cent,  per  annum  on  the  sum  of 
87,631,683.85  ;  this  sum.again,  representing 
the  difference  between  a  principal  sum  of 
$8,107,500  and  the  sum  of  $475,816.15 
hitherto  advanced  by  the  Government  to 
the  province  for  provincial  purposes. 

(d)  The  province  receives  a  grant  based 
upon  the  population  of  the  province  as 
ascertained  by  the  last  census.  The  sum 
payable  until  the  population  reaches  800,000 
is  $562,500.  Thereafter,  until  the  popula- 
tion reaches  1,200,000,  the  sum  payable  is 
$750,000.  When  the  population  exceeds 
i,2O0,cO3  the  sum  to  he  paid  will  amount 
to  $1,125,000. 

(«)  An  additional  allowance  amounting 
to  $201,723.57  was  paid,  one-half  on 
July  1,  1912,  and  one-half  on  July  1,  1913. 
This  sum,  voted  "  to  assist  in  providing  for 
the  construction  of  necessary  public  build- 
ings," represents  the  difference  between 
sums  already  voted  for  that  purpose  to  the 
provinces  of  Alberta  and  Saskatchewan  and 
those  received  to  date  by  the  province  of 
Manitoba.  It  is,  in  fact,  a  grant  designed 
to  level  up  the  financial  assistance  received 
by  the  three  provinces. 

(f)  The  Dominion  pays  to  the  province 
a  sum  equivalent  to  interest  at  the  rate  of 
5  per  cent,  upon  the  amounts  secured  by 
the  sale  of  lands  set  apart  as  -school 
lands." 

Alberta  and  Saskatchewan 
Alberta  and  Saskatchewan  receive  annu- 
ally from  the  Dominion  Government  certain 
sums  paid  half-yearly  in  advance  as  under  : 

(a)  A  fixed  sum  is  calculated  upon  a 
population  basis.  When,  as  at  present,  the 
population  of  the  province  is  400,000  but 
does  not  exceed  800,000,  the  fixed  amount 
paid  is  $190,000.  When  the  population  is 
800,000  but  does  not  exceed  1,500000,  the 
sum  to  he  paid  under  this  heading  will  rise 
to  $220,000.  When  the  population  exceeds 
1,500,000  a  sum  of  $240,000  will  become 
payable. 

(b)  An  additional  grant  is  calculated  upon 
a  per  capita  basis,  the  sum  paid  being  80 
cents  per  head  of  the  population  up  to  the 
number  of  2,500,000.  When  the  population 
exceeds  that  figure  the  excess  will  be  cal- 
culated at  60  cents  per  head. 

(1  1  Inasmuch  as  these  provinces  were  not 
in  dilit  at   the  time  they  were  established, 


they  receive  from  the  Dominion  Govern- 
ment annually  the  sum  of  $405,375,  which 
is  the  equivalent  of  interest  at  the  rate  of 
5  per  cent,  per  annum  on  the  sum  of 
$8,107,500. 

1 1/1  The  provinces  receive  a  grant  based 
upon  their  population  as  ascertained  by  the 
last  census.  The  sum  payable  until  the 
population  reaches  800,000  is  $562,500. 
Thereafter,  until  the  population  reaches 
1,200,000,  the  sum  payable  is  $750,000. 
When  the  population  exceeds  1,200,000  the 
sum  to  be  paid  will  amount  to  $1,125,000. 

Alberta  and  Saskatchewan  also  receive 
a  school  lands  allowance  similar  to  that 
paid  by  the  Dominion  to  the  Province  of 
Manitoba. 

In  addition  to  the  large  sums  granted 
under  different  headings  by  the  Dominion, 
the  provinces  raise  a  certain  amount  of 
revenue  within  their  own  frontiers.  In  the 
following  table  will  be  found  some  of  the 
main  headings  under  which  local  revenue 
is  derived  and  the  amount  collected  during 
the  last  fiscal  year. 


Manitoba. 

Fines $27,214.36 

County  Court  fees      ...  23,281.50 

Law  fees         21,362.30 

Land  titles       294,105.60 

Liquor  licences           ...  152,038.10 

1  Liquor  licences  vary  in  amount,  the  sum 
paid  being  calculated  upon  the  number 
of  bar  tenders  employed.  The  average 
amount  in  country  districts  is  about  $150. 
Within  the  large  cities  as  much  as  $2,000  is 
sometimes  paid  for  a  licence.) 

Marriage  licences  ...  $6,600.00 
Succession  duties  ...  543,523.33 
Corporation  tax  ...     115,092.76 

(This  tax  is  paid  by  all  companies  regis- 
tered within  the  province.) 

Railway  tax     $146,683.36 

Automobile  licences  ...  20,000.00 
Government  telegraph 

and  telephones       ...  1,373,090.41 

Saskatchewan-. 
Succession  duties  ...  $33,859.24 
Land  Titles  Act  ...  351,701.28 
Liquor  licences  ...  142,288.67 
Fines  and  forfeitures  25,100.67 
Sale  of  law  stamps  ...  122,979.38 
Automobile  licences  ...  13,040.00 
Companies'  incorpora- 
tion fees       23,166.00 
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Corporation     Taxation 

Act $62,627.87 

Railways  tax 64,224.00 

Revenue  from  Govern- 
ment telephones    ...     379,918.60 

Alberta. 

Railway  taxes $68,490.51 

Corporation  taxation...  65,110.56 
Automobile  licences  ...  5,524.00 
Companies'  incorpora- 
tion fees       33,833.00 

Succession  duties       ...  30,871.00 
Liquor  licences          ...  92,893.00 
Sales  of  butter             ...  125,457.37 
Govern  in  e  11 1     tele- 
phones            506,830.18 

Land     Titles      Office, 

general   fees           ...  239,216.45 

The  most  recent  figures  (available  in 
August,  1913)  dealing  with  provincial 
finance  are,  in  the  case  of  Manitoba,  those 
for  the  11  months  ending  November  30, 
1912,  in  the  case  of  Saskatchewan  for  the 
12  months  ending  February  29,  1912,  and 
in  the  case  of  Alberta  for  the  12  months 
ending  December  31,  191 1.  Manitoba  hav- 
ing changed  the  conclusion  of  its  fiscal  year 
from  December  31st  to  November  30th,  the 
most  recent  accounts  of  this  province  cover 
the  space  only  of  1 1  months. 

The  finance  of  the  provinces  being  con- 
ducted on  similar  lines,  it  will  be  unneces- 
sary to  give  the  three  provincial  balance 
sheets  in  detail.  We  give  below,  however, 
a  digest  of  the  most  recent  report,  that  of 
Manitoba,  from  which,  with  other  particu- 
lars already  given,  the  main  tenor  of 
provincial  finance  within  the  Prairie 
Provinces  will  be  readily  seen. 

CONSOLIDATED    REVENUE    FUNDS. 


Dominion  of  Canada- 
Subsidy 

Schools  Land  Fund 
Department       of       Attorney- 
General — 

Fines  ...         

County  Court  fees 

Law  fees 

Land    titles,    general   fees 

Liquor  licences     ... 
Department  of  Agriculture  and 
Immigration — 

Fees  

Marriage  licences 

Agricultural  College  fees 


Dollars. 
3.383,481.50 
122,693.63 


27,214.30 
23,281.50 

21,362.30 
294,005.60 
152,058  lO 


2I,2l8.I5 

6,600.00 

15,668.09 
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Department  of  Education- 
Normal  and  Model  S 

tees 
station — 

Private  Bills        

Department  of  Provincial  Sec- 
retary— 

Fees  

Manitoba  Gazelle 

Sale  of  Statutes    

Department      of      Provincial 
Lands — 
Provincial  lands  ... 
Department  of  Public  Works — 
Support  of  insane 
Support  of  deaf  and  dumb 
Support  of  incurables     ... 
Industrial  Training  School 
Public      institutions     Re- 
venue 
Manitoba  Grain  K levators 
Commission 
Treasury  Department  — 

Interest       

Succession  duties... 


D     irs. 

Dollais. 

Expenditure  ion  Eleven 

Months 

Insurance  Act  fees 

9,836.32 

Ending  November  30, 

1912. 

Fire  prevention     ... 

7,704-83 

28,413.67 

Corporation  tax    

I  [5,092.76 

Legislation — 

Dollars 

Railway  tax 

1  ^,683.36 

Members   ... 

62,353.60 

8,500.00 

Refunds     

714.72 

Salaries 

8,919.]  4 

Sundry  revenue    

I  1  ,026    '0 

Expenses  ... 

1,790.49 

Land       Titles     Assurance 

Audit  Office            

5,54'-39 

89,786.35 

Fund  -  -  Revenue      Ac- 

Library   and     Museum — 

15,939-45 

count 

_'o  ooo.OO 

Salaries   ... 

3,031.00 

789.13 

Department  of  Municipal  Com- 
missioner— 

Expenses 

Office  of  King's  Printer 

4.397-73 

Automobile  licences 

20,000.00 

Salaries  ... 

4,400.1  KD 

400,013.54 

Department       of      Telegraphs 
and     Telephones — 

Office  expenses 

Printing       and        binding 

484-85 

[28,744.70 

Rentals  and  tolls   ... 

1,317,196.40 

(contracts) 

27,066.48 

8,037-3S 

Refunds  on  operation,  &c. 

55,894.01 

Revision      of       lists       of 

10,784.60 

Open  Ledger  Accounts 

1/1,42  1 .07 

electors  ... 

3,848.37 

6,368.20 

Trust  Accounts — 

Executive  Council — 

Municipal  Commissioners' 

Salaries 

7,699.98 

4I,4I7-36 

Account     and      various 

Expenses    ... 

125-47 

other  funds 

2,779,115.27 

Miscellaneous 

13,001.73 

03.024.63 

Court  of  King's  Bench    ... 

166.S43.47 

Treasury  Department  — 
Salaries 

20,039.08 
4,809.15 

98,721.01 

$ 

[2,427,297.72 

Office  expenses 

343>523-33 

Grants 

1,650.00 

Debentures  and  Stock  of  the  Province  of  Manitoba  Issukd  and  Outstanding. 


Purpose  of  Issue. 

Date  of  Issue 

When  Due. 

Where  Payable. 

Value  in  Currency. 

Value  Sterling. 

Rate. 

Public  expenses          

May  1,  1888 

July  1,  1923 

London,  England 

$1,498,933.33 

^308,000 

5 



Dec.  30,  1803 

Nov.  1,  1928 

,, 

997,666.66 

205,000 

4 

Nov.  1,  1900 

Nov.  1,  1930 

Montreal,  Quebec 

300,000.00 

— 

4 

,, 

Chicago,  U.S.A. 

200,000.00 

— 

4 

Telephone  construction 

July  1,  1907 

July  1.  1947 

Montreal  or  London 

I.COO.OJO.OO 

— 

4 

Purchase  Tel.  system  ... 

,, 

. 

3,399,853-33 

698,600 

4 

Telephone  construction 

July  1,  1909 

Jan.  1,  1949 

,, 

499,806.67 

102,700 

4 

Judicial  Buildings,  E.I.I) 

,, 

,, 

,, 

199,867.68] 

W.J.D     

„ 

,, 

.. 

49,966.92 

53,80O 

4 

N.J.D 

., 

.. 

11,992.06! 

Telephone  construction 

May  1,  1910 

May  1,  1950 

London.  England 

250.000.00 

D.I).  No.  2      

,, 

25,000.00 

8     

•• 

,, 

,, 

577,000.00 

18     

,, 

" 

48,000.00 

19     

., 

380,000.00 

Telephone  construction 

,, 

,, 

2.440,666.66  - 

1  ,(  00,000 

4 

Grain  elevator  construction  ... 

.. 

.. 

1,000,000.00 

111).   Xo.    9     

.. 

12,000.00 

12      ...         ...         

.. 

18,000.00 

14     

,, 

16,000.00 

K.J.D 

.. 

100,000.00, 

Telephone  construction 

May  1.  101 1 

., 

., 

1.825,000.00 

375.000 

4 

Retiring  Treasury  Bills         

May  5.  1912 

.. 

,1 

1,460,000.00.. 

ludicial  Buildings,  E.T.D 

.. 

,, 

.. 

900,000.00 

D.D.  No.  5       

" 

.. 

I  2 ,000.00  - 

540,000 

4 

8       

,, 

222,000.00 

9        

,, 

34,000.00  ) 

Telephone  purchase 

Sept.  1 ,  1908 

Sept.  1,  1028 

Montreal,  Quebec 

30,000.00 

— 

4 

,. 

July  1,  191 18 

July  1,  i'i2.s 

Waskada 

40,000.00 

— 

4 

.. 

April  1,  1910 

April  1,  1030 

,. 

IO.OOO.OO 

— 

-1 

...         ...         ... 

Sept.  1.  [898 

Sept.  I.  [918 

Winnipeg 

6,000.00 

— 

4 

.. 

May  18,  or  18 

July  1,  1928 

Montreal.  Quebec 

8,000.00 

— 

4 

Oct.  6,  1908 

,, 

., 

40,000.00 

— 

4 

,, 

Sept.  19,  1908 

,, 

.. 

25,000.00 

— 

4 

... 

July  1,  i'.1  "i 

,, 

" 

13,000.00 

— 

4 

... 

Jan.  1,  191 1 

., 

5,000.00 

— 

4 

Railway  aid 

1  let.  1 .  1900 

Oct.  1,  1930 

Winnipeg 

349,000.00 

4 
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Dollars 

Miscellaneous 

5566°-03 

Railway  aid  bonus 

10,000.00 

Relief  to  City  of  Regina... 

10,000.00 

Olympic  Games  grant     ... 

300.00 

Specially  authorized 

462,498-3S 

Provincial  Secretary's  Depart- 

ment— 

Salaries 

6.855.54 

Office  expenses     ... 

2,485.85 

Department  of  Education- 

Salaries 

i3,448-49 

Office  expenses     ... 

7.933-56 

Training  schools  ... 

44,643.12 

Miscellaneous        

94,546-9i 

Grants 

4Q3.38l-54 

Miscellaneous  grants 

605.00 

Department  of  Agriculture  and 

Immigration — 

Salaries 

10. 121.67 

Office  expenses     ... 

1,287.51 

Agriculture  and    statistics 

7 1 ,646.99 

Agricultural  College 

76,915.69 

Dollars. 

Immigration          ...         ...  41,511.81 

Grants         125,528.00 

Miscellaneous        15,913.74 

Department       of       Attorney- 
General           434,480.15 

Department       of        Provincial 

Lands 13,423.82 

Railway    Commissioner's    I  >e- 

partment       733-35 

Department  of  Telegraphs  and 

Telephones 1,202,422.83 

Department  of    Public  Works  1,057,365.20 

Department  of  Municipal  Com- 
missioner          3,766.20 

Open  Ledger  Accounts           ...  178,988.10 

Capital  Account            1,682,576.16 

Trust  Account 2,529,836.52 

Court  of  King's  Bench             ...  144,273.26 

Cash  in  hand  on  November  30,  1912, 
amounted  to  $3,552,083.37.  Upon  the 
same  date  the  provinces   had  outstanding 


the  debentures  and  stock  shown  in  the  table 
on  p.  63. 

Outstanding  debts  of  the  province  of  Sas- 
katchewan, including  the  issue  of  £1,000,000 
in  debentures  made  in  April,  1913,  amount 
to  £"3,194,0)1  15s.  7d.  The  indebtedness 
of  the  sister  province  of  Alberta  includes 
sums  to  the  amount  of  £"4ii,ooodue  June  1, 
1938  ;  £"1,000,000  due  November  1,  1922, 
and  £1,500,000  due  December  30,  1913. 
Interest  is  paid  upon  these  sums  at  the 
rate  of  4,  4,  and  5  J   per  cent,  respectively. 

It  will  have  been  seen  that  the  finances 
of  the  Prairie  Provinces  are  necessarily 
extremely  restricted  in  their  scope.  Their 
resources  are  to  a  considerable  extent  de- 
rived from  local  sources  :  their  expenditure 
is  limited  mainly  to  parochial  matters  within 
the  provincial  boundaries;  and  their  greatest 
asset  is,  by  the  terms  of  the  Alberta,  Sas- 
katchewan, and  kindred  Acts,  withdrawn 
from  the  purview  of  those  responsible  for 
the  provincial  revenues. 


v. 


s 


TT  would  probably  be  a  difficult  task  to 
-^  discover  in  adjoining  countries,  linked 
bv  the  ties  of  a  common  language  and 
an  extensive  commercial  intimacy,  banking 
systems  more  utterly  dissimilar  than  those 
of  Canada  and  the  United  States.  In 
Canada  banking  is  conducted  by  a  few 
banks  over  a  vast  area  ;  in  the  United 
States  by  many  banks,  each  within  a 
circumscribed  district. 

In  Canada  banking  operations  are 
severely  restricted  by  Statute  :  in  the 
United  States  more  is  left  to  the  discretion 
of  the  directors.  Of  these  widely  divergent 
systems,  that  of  the  younger  country  is  in- 
disputably the  better.  From  the  head 
office  of  a  Canadian  bank  capital  flows 
easily  through  one  or  more  branch  offices 
to  any  part  of  the  Dominion  at  the  moment 
in  need  of  it.  Bevond  the  International 
boundary,  on  the  other  hand,  capital  is  to 
some  extent  confined,  the  banks  from  the 
purely  local  nature  of  their  business  being 
under  the  necessity  of  investing  within  the 
district  in  which  they  trade,  and  this  quite 
apart  from  the  fact  that  money  may  be 
more   urgently  required  elsewhere. 

In  short,  money  more  readily   finds   its 
own    level  through  the   system    of    branch 


BANKING 

banks  obtaining  in  Canada  than  it  possibly 
can  do  in  a  country  in  which  artificial 
boundaries  are  everywhere  erected  to 
impede    its    flow. 

In  Canada  the  operations  of  the  banking 
houses  are  subject  to  certain  hard  and  fast 
limitations  imposed  by  the  Dominion 
Legislature,  which,  through  the  Minister 
of  Finance,  preserves  the  most  intimate 
contact  with  the  affairs  of  the  banks  them- 
selves. As  recently  as  May,  1913,  this 
system  has  been  slightly  amended  by  the 
Act  known  as  the  Bank  Act. 

The  provisions  of  this  Act  control  and 
define  the  entire  system  of  banking  in 
Canada. 

A  hank  is  required  to  hold  in  Dominion 
notes  not  less  than  40  per  cent,  of  its  cash 
reserve  in  Canada.  It  may  issue  its  own 
notes  for  $5  or  for  sums  that  are  multiples 
of  f5  to  the  extent  of  : 

(a)  The  amount  of  its  unimpaired 
paid-up  capital  ;    and 

(ft)  The  amount  of  current  gold  coin 
and  of  Dominion  notes  held  for  it  in 
the  Central  Gold  Reserve. 

The  Central  Gold  Reserve  is  administered  by 

four  trustees,  three  of  whom  are  appointed 
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bv  the  Canadian  Bankers'  Association,  and  a 
fourth  by  the  Minister  of  Finance.  These 
trustees  receive  in  gold  or  Dominion  notes 
such  sums  as  the  bank  may  from  time  to 
time  deposit  with  them.  The  amounts  thus 
deposited  are  inspected  and  audited  twice 
annually  by  the  Minister  of  Finance. 

Should  the  bank  become  insolvent,  the 
amount  held  for  it  in  the  Central  Reserve 
is  paid  over  to  the  official  liquidator,  who 
applies  it  in  redeeming  any  notes  of  the 
bank  in  circulation.  It  will  be  seen,  there- 
fore, that  the  failure  of  a  Canadian  bank 
would  not  necessarily  affect  the  face  value 
of  its  notes  still  in  circulation. 

During  the  season  of  moving  the  crops — 
that  is,  from  the  first  day  of  September  to 
the  last  day  of  February  following  —  the 
issue  of  notes  may  be  increased  beyond 
the  amount  already  defined  to  a  sum  not 
exceeding  15  per  cent,  of  the  combined 
unimpaired  paid-up  capital  and  rest  or 
reserve  fund  of  the  bank  as  stated  in  the 
official  returns  for  the  preceding  month. 
In  these  circumstances  the  bank  pays  to 
the  Minister  of  Finance  interest  on  the 
amount  of  the  excess  at  a  rate  not  exceed- 
ing 5  per  cent. 

Banks  incorporated  after  the  passing  of 


1.    DOMINION    BANK,    CALGARY.  2.    THE    BANK    OF    MONTREAL,    WINNIPEG. 

3.    CANADIAN    BANK    OF    COMMERCE,    RED    DEER,   ALBERTA.  4.    CANADIAN    BANK    OF    COMMERCE,  WINNIPEG. 
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this  Act  are  required  to  have  a  capital  stock 
of  not  less  than  8500.000,  divided  into 
shares  of  $100  each.  No  bank,  however, 
may  commence  the  business  of  banking 
before  it  has  received  a  certificate  from  the 
Treasury  Board  authorizing  it  to  do  so. 
A  majority  of  the  directors  must  be  natural 
born  or  naturalized  British  subjects  and 
domiciled  in  Canada. 

It  may  be  interesting  at  this  point  to 
define  some  of  the  more  noticeable  matters 
with  which  the  bank  is  permitted,  and  some 
of  those  with  which  it  is  not  permitted, 
to  interest  itself  : 

A   Ihink  may — 

(a)  Open  branches,  agencies,  and  offices. 

(b)  Transact  business  as  a  dealer  in  gold 
and  silver  coin  and  bullion. 

(c)  Deal  in,  discount,  and  make  advances 
upon  the  security  of  bills  of  exchange, 
promissory  notes,  and  other  negotiable 
securities,  or  the  stock  and  debentures  of 
municipal  and  other  corporations,  whether 
secured  by  mortgage  or  otherwise,  or 
Dominion,  Provincial,  or  British,  foreign, 
and  other  public  securities. 

(d)  Carry  on  a  general  banking  business, 
(c)  Lend   money   upon    the    security    of 

standing  timber  and  the  right  or  licence 
to  cut  or  remove  timber. 

(/)  May  hold  immovable  property  for 
its  own  use  and  occupation  and  the 
management  of  its  business. 

(g)  Ma}'  lend  money  to  any  wholesale 
purchaser  or  shipper  or  dealer  in  products 
of  agriculture,  the  forest,  quarry,  and  mine, 
or  the  sea,  lakes,  and  rivers. 


(/;)  May  lend  money  to  a  farmer  upon 
the  security  of  his  threshed  grain  grown 
upon  the  farm. 

A   bank  may'not — 

(<i)  Buy  or  sell  goods  or  merchandise, 
or  engage  in  any  trade  or  business  what- 
soever. 

(6)  Deal  in  or  make  advances  upon 
the  security  of  any  share  of  its  own 
capital  stock  or  the  stock  of  any  other 
bank. 

(c)  Lend  money  upon  the  security,  mort- 
gage, or  hypothecation  of  any  lands,  tene- 
ments, or  immovable  property,  or  of  any 
ships,  or  upon  the  security  of  goods,  wares, 
and  merchandise. 

(</)  May  not  stipulate  for  or  exact  any 
rate  of  interest  exceeding  7  per  cent,  per 
annum. 

We  may  add  that  whilst  a  bank  may 
purchase  lands  or  real  or  immovable  pro- 
perty  under  certain  clearly  defined  con- 
ditions, such  as  land  belonging  to  a  debtor 
to  the  bank  offered  for  sale  by  order  of  a 
court,  it  may  not  hold  real  or  immovable 
property,  however  acquired,  except  such  as 
is  required  for  its  own  use,  for  any  period 
exceeding  seven  years. 

The  security  afforded  by  the  limits  im- 
posed upon  the  circulation  of  notes  has 
already  been  noticed.  It  may  be  added, 
however,  as  affording  additional  security 
to  the  creditors  of  a  defaulting  bank, 
that  when  the  property  and  assets  of 
such  a  bank  are  insufficient  to  meet  its 
liabilities,      each      shareholder      becomes 


liable  for  the  deficiency  to  an  amount 
equal  to  the  par  value  of  his  shares  in 
addition  to  any  amount  not  paid  upon 
them. 

A  bank  is  required  to  make  to  the 
Minister  of  Finance  at  stated  periods  a 
number  of  returns  covering  every  depart- 
ment of  its  operations ;  its  capital  stock 
may  not  be  reduced  save  with  the  con- 
sent of  the  Treasury  Board,  and  at  no 
time  may  it  reduce  its  capital  below  the 
amount  of  $250,000  of  paid-up  stock. 
Finally,  all  banking  institutions  in  Canada 
come  within  the  scope  of  the  Bank  Act. 
Such  terms  as  "bank,"  "savings  bank," 
"  banking  house,"  "  banking  institution," 
or  equivalent  terms,  may  not  be  used, 
under  heavy  penalty,  in  the  description 
of  any  business  whose  capital,  constitu- 
tion, and  methods  do  not  fulfil  the  require- 
ments of  the  Act. 

The  following  table  shows  the  bank 
clearings  for  some  of  the  principal  cities 
of  the  Prairie  Provinces.  For  the  pur- 
poses of  comparison,  figures  have  been 
added  referring  to  Montreal  and  Van- 
couver. 


Montreal   ... 
Winnipeg  ... 
Vancouver 
Calgary 
Edmonton 
Regina 
Brandon    ... 
Lethbridge 
Saskatoon  ... 


2,368,491,239 

1,172,762,142 

543,484,354 

218,681,921 

121,447,237 

73,032,088 

29,430,274 

28,818,693 

6o,557,75^ 


$ 
2,844,3(18,426 

[,537,817,524 

645,118,877 
275,492,303 
220,727,617 
115,727,647 
32,875,875 
33,485,947 
115,898,467 
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BRITISH    AND    AMERICAN    CAPITAL 


By   C.   W.    ROWLEY,   Manager,   Canadian   Bank  of   Commerce,   Winnipeg 


TXDUSTRIES  in  Canada  have  in  recent 
-*-  years  progressed  at  a  pace  that  has 
necessitated  constant  and  large  demands 
upon  the  money  markets  of  Europe,  and 
there  is  no  probability  that  Canada  will 
be  able  to  finance  its  own  activities  for 
very  many  years  to  come.  Every  acre 
of  land  placed  under  cultivation  requires 
capital,  and  as  yet  the  full  resources  of 
Canada  can  scarcely  be  said  to  have  been 
more   than    tapped.      Money,   however,  of 


late  years  has  not  been  accessible  in 
Europe  on  the  large  scale  upon  which  it 
is  required.  Loans,  if  they  are  to  be 
successfully  floated,  must  offer  to-day  a 
higher  rate  of  interest  than  was  the  case 
four  or  five  years  ago. 

It  is  this  state  of  affairs  that  has  led 
many  Canadian  financiers  to  pay  serious 
attention  to  the  great  money  market 
which  exists  upon  the  other  side  of  the 
International  boundary.  American  capital 
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is  close  at  hand  :  it  is  ever  ready  to 
interest  itself  in  Canadian  ventures  and  it 
will  frequently  show  an  adaptability  which 
is  entirely  foreign  to  the  London  money 
market.  As  a  recent  instance  of  this 
tendency  may  be  cited  a  loan  for  $2,000,000 
which  was  issued  by  Toronto  and  which 
was  successfully  floated  in  Boston  in  Feb- 
ruary, 1913.  Again,  Vancouver  in  1913 
floated  in  Xew  York  a  loan  for  over 
$1,000,000.     In  this  case  it  was  expressly 
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stipulated  that  the  loan  should  not  be 
offered  in  London.  In  conjunction  with 
the  great  movements  of  finance  should 
be  considered  the  lesser  investments  which 
.ire  constantly  being  made  by  American 
e.ipit.dists  in  Canadian  trust  and  mortgage 
companies  and  in  connection  with  various 
branches  of  the  grain  industry.  Money 
is  Rowing  into  the  Dominion  from  the 
United  States  at  a  rate  which  is  scarce!} 
realized  even  in  Canada.  Scarcely  a  day 
upon  which  the  managers  of 
Canadian     banks     are     not     consulted     by 


citizens  of  the  United  States  on  the  sub- 
ject of  Canadian  investments  of  one  de- 
scription or  another,  and  this  movement 
is  likely  to  grow.  An  explanation  of  this 
state  of  affairs  is  readily  offered  by  the 
financial  conditions  now  obtaining  in  the 
United  States.  But  a  few  years  since 
the  Eastern  States  financed  the  Western. 
To-day,  however,  the  Western  States  are 
themselves  producing  surplus  capital  for 
which  a  market  is  required.  In  ujii  the 
state  of  Nebraska,  to  take  a  single  instance, 
raised    a   crop   valued    at    $200,000,000 — of 


this  sum,  perhaps  one-half  was  available 
for  investment.  In  New  York  money 
is  cheap,  the  rate  offered  being  about 
2i  to  3  per  cent.  In  Canada,  on  the 
other  hand,  a  rate  of  from  6  to  7  per 
cent,  can  be  obtained.  For  this  reason 
capital  from  the  Western  States  tends  to 
flow  into  the  Dominion  rather  than  to 
the  Eastern  States.  The  ultimate  result 
of  this  movement,  from  which  we  are  as 
yet  too  far  removed  to  speak  definitely, 
is  one  which  deserves  the  serious  con- 
sideration of   British  financiers. 
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IMPERIAL    BANK,    EDMONTON. 
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MOOSE    JAW    IN    1884. 


LAW   AND   LEGAL   PROCEDURE 


By  GEORGE  \V.  PATERSON,  Master  and  Referee  i\  Chambers,  Manitoba 


HE  laws  of  England 
as  they  stood  at  the 
respective  dates  of 
the  creation  of  the 
provinces  respec- 
tively w  e  r  e  b  y 
statute  adopted  as 
the  laws  of  the  re- 
spective provinces  "so  far  as  the  same 
can  be  made  applicable  to  matters  relating 
to  property  and  civil  rights  in  the  pro- 
vince," .likI  are  therefore  the  foundation 
upon  which  the  present  superstructures  of 
the  law  in  the  respective  provinces  have 
been  erected. 

For  Manitoba  the  date  referred  to  is 
July  15,  1870,  and  for  the  other  provinces 
the  date  is  January  1,  1898.  Any  changes 
in  the  laws  of  England  made  since  these 
dales  respectively  would,  of  course,  have 
no  effect  in  the  provinces.  Under  the  pro- 
visions of  the  British  North  America  Act, 
1867,  the  Legislature  of  each  province  may 
exclusively  make  laws  respecting  the  ad- 
ministration of  justice  in  the  province, 
including  the  constitution,  maintenance, 
and  organization  of  provincial  courts  both 
of  civil  and  criminal  jurisdiction,  including 
procedure  in  civil,  but  not  in  criminal 
matters,  and  the  respective  Legislatures 
have  accordingly  created  courts  of  superior 
and  inferior  jurisdiction  as  follows  : 


Constitution  of  the  Courts 

Manitoba. — County  Courts  for  the  re- 
spective judicial  divisions,  about  40  in 
number,  into  which  the  province  is  divided, 
having  jurisdiction  in  civil  cases  of  claims 
or  demands  not  exceeding  $500,  but  not  in 
actions  for  gambling  debts  or  for  intoxi- 
cating liquors  consumed  in  a  tavern,  hotel, 
saloon,  or  alehouse,  or  for  promissory  notes 
given  for  such  debts,  or  for  the  recovery 
of  land,  or  for  malicious  prosecution,  libel, 
slander,  criminal  conversation,  seduction, 
or  breach  of  promise  of  marriage. 

These  courts  are  presided  over  by  County 
Court  judges,  one  or  more  for  each  of  the 
five  judicial  districts  into  which  the  pro- 
vince is  divided  for  superior  court  pur- 
poses, so  that  each  judge  presides  over  a 
number  of  such  courts  in  his  district,  and 
resides  at  the  judicial  centre  of  it. 

The  pleadings  are  as  simple  as  possible, 
being  limited  to  the  summons  and  dispute 
note,  and  the  costs  are  never  heavy 

The  Court  of  King's  Bench,  a  superior 
court  both  of  law  and  equity,  having  simi- 
lar jurisdiction  to  that  of  the  High  Court 
of  Justice  in  England  over  all  causes  and 
matters,  both  civil  and  criminal,  but  no 
appellate  jurisdiction.  It  is  presided  over 
by  a  Chief  Justice  and  five  puisne  judges, 
all  residing  in  Winnipeg,  but  taking  turns 
in  holding  sittings  of  the  court  for  the  trial 
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of  cases  in  the  outside  judicial  districts  at 
staled  times.  There  are  offices  of  this 
court  at  these  outside  points  in  which 
actions  may  be  commenced  and  all  pro- 
ceedings, except  appeals,  carried  on  (o 
their  conclusion. 

'I'he  Court  of  Appeal,  composed  of  a 
Chief  Justice  and  four  other  judges,  having 
jurisdictions  in  appeal  from  the  Court  of 
King's  Bench  or  a  judge  thereof  and  from 
the  County  Courts.  This  court  sits  during 
four  terms  each  year,  each  lasting  two 
weeks,  for  hearing  appeals,  and  may  ap- 
point special  sittings  in  any  interim  if 
deemed  necessary. 

Saskatchewan.  —  The  Supreme  Court, 
having  both  original  and  appellate  jurisdic- 
tion over  all  causes  and  matters  both  civil 
and  criminal.  It  is  presided  over  by  a 
Chief  Justice  and  four  other  judges.  Trials 
of  actions  take  place  before  single  judges 
at  Regina,  the  capital  of  the  province,  and 
also  at  the  various  centres  of  the  eight 
districts  into  which  for  judicial  purposes 
the  province  is  divided.  Appeals  are  heard 
by  the  full  court  at  Regina. 

The  district  courts,  one  for  each  of  the 
eight  districts,  presided  over  by  district 
court  judges  residing  at  the  respective 
district  centres,  and  having  practically 
the  same  jurisdiction  as  the  County  Courts 
of    Manitoba.     Judgments  of    these   courts 
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arc  subject  to  appeal  to  the  Supreme  Court 
at  Regina. 

Alberta. — The  courts  of  this  province  are 
in  almost  .ill  respects  similar  to  those  ol 
-  tatchewan,  but  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
district  courts  has  been  recently  extended 
to  claims  and  demands  in  civil  cases 
■mounting  to  t6oo,  whereas  the  limit  is 
:n  the  other  province--. 

All  the  above  judges  in  all  the  provinces 
are  appointed  and  their  salaries  paid  by 
the  Dominion  Government,  as  provided 
for    by   the     British     North    America    Act, 

Legislation 

It  will  not  be  possible  within  the  limits 
prescribed  for  this  paper  to  set  forth  more 
than  an  outline  of  the  special  legislation  in 
the  three  provinces  upon  the  more  impor- 
tant branches  of  the  law  under  the  respec- 
tive headings  which  follow.  For  further 
brevity  I  will  omit  references  to  several 
important  branches  of  the  law,  such  as  bills 
ile and  chattel  mortgages,  whenever  the 
Provincial  Legislation  differs  only  slightly 
from  the  laws  in  force  in  England  upon 
the  same  subject  matters.  Unless  specially 
pointed  out  it  may  be  taken  for  granted 
that  the  law  under  each  heading  is  sub- 
stantially the  same   in  all   three   provinces. 

Administration  of  Estates. — Lands  are 
treated,  as  regards  descent,  the  same  as 
chattels  real  and  pass  to  the  executor  or 
administrator  of  the  person  dving  seized 
;rsonal  estate.  In  cases  of  intestacy 
the  whole  estate,  real  and  personal,  goes 
to  the  widow,  if  there  be  one,  and  to  the 
children  in  the  proportion  of  one-third  to 
the  widow  and  two-thirds  divided  equally 
among  the  children.  Widows  have  no 
dower  and  widowers  no  "  tenancy  by  the 
curtsey."  Primogeniture  does  not  exist, 
and  there  are  few,  if  any,  entailed  estates, 
though  estates  tort  are  not  abolished  by 
any  statute. 

Bankruptcy  ami  Insolvency. — There  is  no 
bankruptcy  law  strictly  so  called,  because 
this  subject  is  one  of  the  matters  exclusively 
gned  to  the  Dominion  Parliament,  and 
that  body  long  since  repealed  the  bank- 
ruptcy law-,  that  were  formerly  in  force 
in  Canada.  There  is,  therefore,  no  way 
in  which  a  bankrupt  can  make  a  compro- 
mise with  his  creditors  and  get  a  discharge 
from  his  debts  without  the  consent  of  every 
creditor.  There  is,  however,  a  statute  called 
the  Assignments  Act,  under  which  a  debtor 
may  voluntarily  transfer  all  his  assets  to 
a  trustee  for   rateable   distribution  among 


his  creditors.  This  statute  contains  very 
stringent  clauses  against  any  creditor  ob- 
taining  .1  preference  or  priority  over  other 
creditors  by  any  act  of  the  debtor  within 
60  days  prior  t,,  the  date  oi  the  assignment, 
also  against  fraudulent  conveyances  by  the 
debtor  at  any  time,  and  the  Statute  of 
Elizabeth,  Chap.   [3,  is  still  in  force. 

Bills,  Notes,  and  Cheques.— The  law  on 
these  matters  is  the  same  as  in  the  rest 
of  the  Dominion,  as  the  Provincial  Legis- 
latures have  no  power  to  legislate  in  respect 
of  them. 

Incorporation  .>'  Companies. — Provincial 
Legislatures  have  power  to  make  laws  for 
the  "  incorporation  of  companies  with  pro- 
vincial objects,"  and  a  case  is  now  pending 
before  the  Supreme  Court  of  Canada  to 
determine  the  exact  meaning  of  that  ex- 
pression, whether,  for  example,  a  company 
incorporated  by  a  Provincial  Act  to  carry 
on  the  business  of  insurance  can  insure 
lives  or  property  outside  of  the  province. 

Companies  may  be  incorporated  by 
Private  Acts  or  with  certain  exceptions  by 
Letters  Patent  issued  by  a  department  of 
the  Government  of  Manitoba  upon  petition. 
In  Saskatchewan  and  Alberta  incorpora- 
tion, otherwise  than  by  Private  Acts,  must 
be  by  Memorandum  and  Articles  of 
Association  filed  with  the  Registrar  of 
Companies  and  the  certificate  of  that 
officer,  as  in  England. 

Exemptions  from  Seizure  for  Debt. — Pro- 
visions very  liberal  to  the  debtor  exist  in 
all  the  provinces  for  exempting  from  seizure 
and  sale  under  execution  or  registered 
judgment  certain  of  his  chattels  as  well  as 
his  actual  residence  or  house,  and  the 
homestead  of  a  farmer  granted  to  him  by 
the  Dominion  Government  while  he  lives 
on  it.  Particulars  of  these  exemptions 
would  occupy  too  much  space  here,  but 
they  are  set  out  fully  in  "  The  Canadian 
Lawyer,''  a  handy  volume  published  in 
1912  by  the  Carswell  Company,  Ltd.,  of 
Toronto,  Ontario,  which  the  reader  might 
consult  for  many  details  of  other  important 
laws  necessarily  omitted  from  this  article. 

Land  Titles  Acts. — Sec  "Torrens  System." 

Landlord  and  Tenant. — In  addition  to 
such  things  as  are,  by  the  law  of  England, 
exempt  from  distress  for  rent,  it  is  provided 
that,  with  certain  exceptions,  a  landlord 
shall  not  distrain  for  rent  on  goods  and 
chattels  the  property  of  any  person  except 
the  tenant  or  person  who  is  liable  for  the 
rent,  although  the  same  are  found  on  the 
premises  (see  R.S.M.  1902,  c.  49,  s.  5). 
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When  a  tenant  wrongfully  refuses  to  give 
up  possession,  the  landlord  may,  instead 
of  proceeding  by  an  action  of  ejectment, 
resort  to  the  summary  remedy  provided  by 
statute  under  order  of  a  judge. 

Lien  Notes. — For  the  special  legislation 
on  this  subject  the  "Canadian  Lawyer" 
may  be  consulted  (see  pages  253-55,  5th 
edition,  1912). 

Marriage. — Legislation  respecting  the 
solemnization  of  marriage  is  exclusively  for 
the  Provincial  Legislatures. 

In  Manitoba,  marriages  must  generally 
be  before  a  minister  or  clergyman  of  some 
Church,  although  there  are  special  pro- 
visions regulating  marriages  amongst 
Quakers,  Jew-s,  members  of  the  Salvation 
Army,  &c.  Marriage  licences  must  be 
procured  unless  proclamation  of  intention 
to  marry  or  "banns"  are  published,  or 
unless  they  are  dispensed  with  by  the  head 
of  any  Church  or  congregation. 

In  Saskatchewan  and  Alberta  marriages 
may  also  be  celebrated  civilly  before  mar- 
riage commissioners  appointed  for  that 
purpose  by  the  Government. 

Master  and  Servant. — Suits  for  wages  up 
to  1 100  may  be  brought  before  any  Justice 
of  the  Peace  or  Police  Magistrate  in  the 
municipality  or  district  in  which  the  master 
resides  (R.S.M.  1902,  c.  10H).  This  is  the 
only  civil  jurisdiction  conferred  on  justices 
or  magistrates. 

Mechanics'  Liens. — The  statutes  give  every 
person  doing  work  upon  a  building  or  sup- 
plying materials  for  it  a  lien  upon  the 
building  and  the  land  occupied  thereby  and 
usually  enjoyed  therewith  for  the  price  of 
his  labour  or  materials,  limited,  in  the  case 
of  persons  working  under  a  contractor  or 
supplying  materials  to  him,  to  the  amount 
that  may  be  owing  by  the  owner  to  the 
contractor.  In  such  case  the  owner  must, 
at  his  peril,  keep  back  a  percentage  of  the 
value  of  the  work  done  and  materials 
furnished  for  the  protection  of  persons 
having  claims  against  the  contractor.  The 
lien  comes  into  existence  from  the  time  the 
first  work  is  done  or  materials  furnished, 
and  will  subsist  for  30  days  after  the  last 
work  is  done  or  materials  furnished.  A 
claim  for  it  must  be  registered  before  the 
end  of  that  time,  or  it  ceases  to  exist.  The 
lien,  though  registered,  will  also  cease  to 
exist  at  the  end  of  60  days'  further  time 
unless  proceedings  to  enforce  it,  or  in 
which  it  may  be  enforced,  are  taken  in  the 
courts  meanwhile. 

No  matter  how  many  liens  are  registered 
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they  may  all  be  enforced  in  an  action 
based  upon  any  one  of  them,  and  all  rank 
equally  except  that  wages  for  30  days  are 
given  a  preference  as  against  the  percentage 
held  back  by  the  owner  as  above. 

Protection  of  Game. — All  the  provinces 
have  Game  Protection  Acts  designed  to 
prevent  the  extermination  of  game,  animals, 
and  birds,  and  providing  close  seasons 
during  which  they  may  not  be  hunted, 
taken,  or  killed. 
Registry  Lines. — See  "  Torrens  System." 
Succession  Duties. — All  three  provinces 
have  statutes  providing  for  the  collection 
of  succession  duties  upon  the  estates 
situated  therein  of  persons  dying,  whether 
such  persons  were  residents  or  not.  These 
duties  are  for  the  purpose  of  provincial 
revenue. 

Certain  estates  of  small  value  are  wholly 
exempt  from   succession  duty,  and    when, 
in   tile  distribution  of  an  estate,  the  share 
coming  to  a  father,  mother,  husband,  wife, 
child,  daughter-in-law,  or  son-in-law  of  the 
deceased  would  not  exceed  a  certain  sum 
(which  varies  in   the  different   provinces) 
such   shares    are    also    exempt    from    the 
duties.     As    usual   in   such    statutes,   there 
is   a   sliding  scale   of  percentages  of  duty 
payable  ;    so   that   the   larger   the   amount 
of  the  estate,  the  greater  is  the  percentage 
charged   upon  it,  and,  in   Manitoba,  if  the 
estate  exceeds  |8oo,ooo  the  duty  may  be 
as  high  as   15  per  cent.     There  is  also  in 
Manitoba   a   sliding   scale   of    percentages 
payable  according  as  the  money  is  to   go 
to  near  relatives,  such  as  wife  or  child,  or 
to   persons   more   remotely   related,   or   to 
persons  not  related  at  all  to  the  deceased. 
Ton  ens    System    of   Land    Titles.  —  This 
"  new    system  "    is    in    force     in     all    the 
three   provinces,    having    been    introduced 
in    Manitoba  in    1 8S5   and  in  the  territory 
comprising  the  other  two  provinces  in  1886. 
Before  its  introduction  there  was  in  force 
the  Registry  Act,  which  still  applies  to  all 
lands  not  brought   under  the  new  system. 
Under    the    Registry  Act,  all  conveyances 
and  instruments  dealing  with  land  could  be 
registered  in  the  proper  office,  and  priority 
of  registration  generally  afforded  protection 
against  unregistered  instruments,  though  of 
earlier  date.     Practically,  therefore,  all  such 
conveyances  and    instruments  were   regis- 
tered.    In   order  to  ascertain  whether  the 
title  to  a  piece  of  property  was  good  it  was 
necessary   to   commence    with    the    patent 
from    the    Crown   and    to    examine    every 
successive   conveyance  and  instrument  re- 


lating to  the  land  that  was  registered,  no 
matter  how  long  the  chain  of  title  might  be 
or  how  often  the  title  had  been  previously 
examined,  and  the  intervention  of  the  death 
of  an  owner  or  of  a  sale  of  the  land  for 
taxes  made  the  resp'onsibility  of  the  solicitor 
still  more  onerous. 

But  now,  when  the  owner  possesses  a 
certificate  of  title  in  his  name  under  the 
Torrens  system,  there  is  no  necessity  to  go 
behind  that  to  examine  his  title.  When  he 
sells  his  property  he  hands  over  to  the 
purchaser  a  transfer  and  the  certificate  of 
title.  The  purchaser  pays  his  money,  takes 
the  two  documents  to  the  Registrar,  and 
gets  from  him  a  new  certificate  in  his  own 
name  with  what  is  practically  a  Government 
guarantee  of  the  title. 

There  is  an  Assurance  Fund,  accumulated 
from  fees  charged  on  first  bringing  the  land 
under  the  Act,  out  of  which  the  true  owner 
of  the  land,  if  deprived  of  it  or  of  any 
interest  in  it  by  the  issue  of  the  certificate, 
will  be  compensated  by  means  of  t he- 
machinery  provided  by  the  statute.  Or,  if 
the  bona  fide  holder  of  a  certificate  has,  for 
any  reason,  to  lose  the  land  because,  for 
example,  of  some  previous  transfer  or  deed 
having  been  forged,  he  will  in  like  manner 
be  compensated  out  of  the  Assurance  Fund. 
In  Manitoba  the  demands  on  this  fund 
during  the  2N  years  of  its  existence  have 
amounted  to  a  very  small  proportion  of  the 
total  fund. 

In  Saskatchewan  and  Alberta  it  has  been 
for  years  compulsory  for  every  patentee  of 
land  from  the  Crown  at  once  to  have  the 
land  brought  under  the  Torrens  system, 
and,  in  Manitoba,  it  is  intended  to  follow 
the  same  course  in  the  case  of  all  patents 
from  the  Crown  hereafter  issued.  With 
these  exceptions,  however,  it  has  been 
entirely  optional  with  the  owner  of  land 
whether  he  will  bring  it  under  the  new 
system  or  not.  If  he  wishes  to  do  so, 
he  makes  an  application  to  the  District 
Registrar,  a  barrister  appointed  by  the 
Government,  produces  his  evidences  of  title, 
and  pays  the  required  fees.  The  title  is 
then  carefully  examined  from  the  com- 
mencement of  the  chain,  which  is  generally 
a  Crown  patent,  and,  if  found  to  be  good 
and  safe-holding,  the  official  issues  the  first 
certificate  of  title  to  the  applicant  or  his 
nominee,  and  the  new  system  thereafter 
applies  to  the  property. 

liming  land  thus  becomes  about  as  easy, 
simple,  and  expeditious  as  buying  a  horse 
or  any  other   chattel,  and   so   popular  has 
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been  the  new  system  in  Manitoba  that 
comparatively  few  parcels  of  land  in  the 
province  are  still  under  the  old  system, 
which  bids  fair  to  die  a  natural  death  within 
a  few  more  years  ;  whilst  in  the  other 
provinces  the  proportion  of  properties  under 
the  old  system  is  even  less  than  in  Manitoba. 
Ample  provision  is  made  for  the  registration 
of  mortgages,  leases,  &c,  all  encumbrances 
being  required  to  be  endorsed  on  the  cer- 
tificate of  title,  as  well  as  on  the  duplicate 
certificate  retained  in  the  Land  Titles 
Office. 

Trusts  of  property  are  not  recognized 
under  the  new  system,  but  a  person  claim- 
ing an  interest  in  the  land  under  a  declara- 
tion of  trust  or  under  an  agreement  of  sale 
from  the  registered  owner,  or  in  any  other 
way,  may  protect  his  interest  by  registering 
a  caveat.  If  the  registered  owner  mortgages 
the  property  his  certificate  of  title  must,  in 
Manitoba,  be  deposited  in  the  Land  Titles 
Office  for  the  protection  of  the  mortgagee 
as  well  as  himself. 

A  mortgage  under  the  Act  does  not 
involve  a  transfer  of  the  "  legal  estate,"  but 
only  a  charge  on  the  land,  so  that,  when  it 
is  paid  off,  there  is  no  necessity  for  a  deed 
of  reconveyance,  but  only  a  discharge.  It 
should  also  be  noted  that,  in  the  case  of 
land  under  this  system,  it  is  not  the  execution 
and  delivery  of  any  transfer,  lease,  or  mort- 
gage, but  its  registration  in  Hie  Land  Titles 
Office,  that  operates  to  shift  the  title,  and  no 
instrument,  until  registered  in  the  prescribed 
manner,  is  effectual  to  pass  any  estate  or 
interest  in  the  land,  or  to  render  it  liable  to 
any  mortgage  or  charge.  The  statute  makes 
suitable  provision  for  the  issue  of  a  cer- 
tificate of  title  to  the  personal  representatives 
of  a  deceased  registered  owner. 

Wills. — The  law  on  this  subject  differs  so 
slightly  from  that  of  England  that  it  is  not 
necessary  to  give  much  space  to  it  here. 

In  Manitoba  and  Alberta,  but  not  in 
Saskatchewan,  a  holograph  will,  that  is,  one 
wholly  written  and  signed  by  the  testator 
himself,  requires  no  attesting  witness  or 
witnesses. 

As  to  all  other  wills,  they  must  be  attested 
as  follows  :  The  will  must  be  signed  at 
the  foot  or  end  thereof  by  the  testator  or 
for  him  by  some  other  person  in  his  presence 
and  by  his  direction.  The  testator  must 
make  or  acknowledge  his  signature  in  the 
presence  of  two  or  more  witnesses  present 
at  the  same  time,  and  such  witnesses  must 
attest  and  subscribe  the  will  in  the  presence 
of  the  testator. 
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WINNIPEG  AND  ITS  ENVIRONS 


HOSE  who  would  ap- 
preciate the  import- 
am  e  of  Winnipeg 
should  glance  at  a 
map,  for  it  is  given 
to  few  cities  to  hold 
a  position  geographi- 
cally more  important 
or  commercially  more  full  of  promise. 
The  lakes  of  Winnipeg  and  Manitoba  to 
the  north  of  the  city  and  the  International 
frontier  to  the  south  form  the  sides  of  a 
_■■•  about  ioo  miles  in  width.  Through 
this  passage,  through  Winnipeg  especially, 
which  lies  in  the  heart  of  it,  the  trade 
from  ca^t  and  west  flows  to  and  fro.  And 
n  1^  to  this  fact,  as  things  stand,  th.it 
Winnipeg  owes  its  phenomenal  prosperity. 
Bvery  effort  has  been  made  to  attract  the 
manufacturer,  and  to  a  not  inconsiderable 
extent  the  endeavour  has  been  successful  ; 
but  the  wealth  of  Winnipeg  springs  from 
the  geographical  p  ■sition  which  has  made 
it,  and  which  tnu>t  keep  it,  the  main  dis- 
tributing centre  for  one  half  of  Canada. 
It  is,  in  fact,  a  central  point  in  the 
Dominion,  to  which  the  transcontinental 
lines  of  necessity  converge  and  from  which 
they  radiate. 

It  is  not  to  be  imagined,  however,  that 
any  hint  of  commercial  greatness  weighed 
with  the  early  settlers  who,  under  the 
sgis  of  Lord  Selkirk,  laid  the  founda- 
tions of  the  city  in  1812.  Commerce,  as 
the  term  is  now  understood,  was  indeed 
far  from  their  thoughts.  The  Red  River 
offered  a  favourable  means  of  transit,  and 
they  sailed  along  it  ;  the  land  about  its 
confluence  with  the  Assiniboine  was 
favourable  to  the  purposes  of  agriculture, 
and    so    they    settled     there.      For    some 


years  the  settlement  made  a  halting  and 
precarious  progress  ;  at  one  period,  in 
1870,  with  a  population  of  about  250 
souls,  it  stood  in  open  defiance  to  the 
Empire  of  which  it  was  but  an  insignifi- 
cant outpost.  Gradually,  however,  the 
surrounding  territory  was  peopled,  and 
as  the  years  passed  by,  Winnipeg,  or 
Fort  Garry,  as  it  was  then  termed,  com- 
menced to  assume  a  consequence  far 
greater  than  that  of  the  average  trading 
station.  In  1874  Winnipeg  was  incor- 
porated as  a  city,  and  in  1877,  amidst 
considerable  excitement,  the  first  loco- 
motive was  ferried  to  the  city  on  a  barge. 
This  engine,  the  "  Countess  of  Dufferin," 
has  wisely  been  preserved,  and  stands  an 
interesting  memento  of  other  days,  front- 
ing the  station  of  the  Canadian  Pacific 
Railway. 

In  1885  the  population  of  Winnipeg 
had  increased  to  19,574.  By  1902  it  had 
become  48,411,  by  1905,  79,975,  and 
to-day  it  stands,  probably,  at  200,000. 
The  extraordinary  development  that  has 
occurred  in  the  city  since  1900  will 
scarcely  be  seen  again,  even  in  Canada. 
Land  purchased  in  1901  for  26  cents  a 
foot  has  been  sold  in  1913  for  $175  and 
$250  a  foot,  or,  to  stale  the  fact  in  a 
currency  more  familiar  to  English  ears, 
land  purchased  in  1901  for  is.  per  foot 
frontage  has  been  sold  in  1913  for  £36 
and  j£5i  per  foot.  Property  situated  at 
the  north-east  corner  of  Portage  Avenue 
and  Furby  Street,  to  take  another  instance, 
was  purchased  in  1902  for  $60  per  foot 
frontage  {£12  10s.)  and  sold  ten  years 
later,  in  1912,  for  $1,521  (£313  12s.  2d.) 
per  foot  frontage.  When  it  is  remembered 
that   this  colossal   profit  has  been  secured 


upon  each  frontage  foot  of  the  purchase, 
we  have  a  transaction  that  may  well 
stagger  the  imagination.  Year  by  year 
the  continued  increase  in  the  value  of 
land  literally  poured  fortunes  into  the 
pockets  of  men  who  had  done  little  to 
earn  them,  and  who,  in  many  instances, 
had  but  the  vaguest  idea  of  the  uses  to 
which  to  put  their  money  when  they 
obtained  it.  Nor  were  the  owners  of  land 
the  only  persons  to  benefit  ;  business  in 
every  direction  increased  at  a  pace  that 
taxed  to  the  utmost  the  resources  of  those 
fortunate  enough  to  be  engaged  in  it.  In 
the  space  of  a  few  years  small  firms 
became  great  ones,  unimportant  indus- 
tries developed  into  powerful  corporations, 
and  men  whose  utmost  ambition  it  had 
been  to  achieve  a  modest  competence 
found  themselves  within  an  inconceivably 
short  period  presidents  of  companies  and 
magnates  of  importance.  And  all  this 
time  the  speculative  boom  continued.  All 
classes  of  men  invested  in  real  estate, 
and  for  some  years  every  type  of  invest- 
ment was  devoured  so  soon  as  it  was 
thing  upon  the  market.  Some  investors 
made  huge  profits,  many  made  small  ones, 
and  a  few  lost  all  that  they  possessed. 
Then  in  the  autumn  of  1907  and  the 
spring  of  1908  affairs  received  a  temporary 
check.  Financial  stringency  in  Europe 
and  the  United  States  stopped  for  a  few 
months  that  inflow  of  capital  without 
which  commerce  in  a  new  and  rapidly 
developing  country  cannot  hope  to  keep 
pace  with  its  obligations.  In  Winnipeg, 
as  in  other  Canadian  cities,  speculation 
and  to  some  extent  business  came  to  a 
halt.  But  the  depression  was  short-lived, 
and    before     1908    had    come    to   a   close, 
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Hade  was  once  again  in  full  swing  and 
land  values  were  soaring  higher  than  ever. 
The  prosperity  at  which  we  have  hinted 
has  continued  until  the  present  day.  The 
individual  is,  perhaps,  inclined  to  examine 
a  little  more  closely  the  investments  which 
are  constantly  brought  to  his  notice. 
Business  is  conducted  on  more  sober 
principles,  but  to  such  an  extent  does  the 
spirit  of  enterprise  still  permeate  the  city 
that  there  are  few  shoeblacks  or  lift-boys 
who  do  not  own  their  plot  of  land  at 
one  point  or  another  in  the  Dominion. 

City  Government. — Winnipeg  is  governed 
under  the   powers  of  a  charter  from  the 


in  a  like  manner  to  the  amount  of  $500. 
The  light  to  vote  at  municipal  elections 
belongs  to  all  persons,  male  or  female, 
subjects  of  His  Majesty  by  birth  or 
naturalization,  of  the  full  age  of  21  years, 
who  are  freeholders  of  the  city,  rated 
in  the  assessment  roll  for  at  least  $100, 
or  leaseholders  or  tenants  of  real  property 
rated  for  at  least  $200. 

The  Council  as  a  whole  is  the  legislative 
body  and  carries  on  its  legislative  work 
through  standing  committees. 

The  Board  of  Control  is  the  executive 
body,  and  as  such  deals  with  all  financial 
matters,  regulates  and  supervises  expendi- 


The  public  parks  of  the  city  are  placed 
under  the  control  of  a  Public  Parks  Board, 
composed  of  the  Mayor,  two  members  of 
the  Council,  and  six  ratepayers  appointed 
by  the  Council.  To  provide  for  the  ex- 
penditure for  park  purposes  a  rate  of  one- 
half  of  one  mill '  on  the  dollar  may  be 
levied  on  the  general  assessment  of  the  city. 

Whilst  the  Mayor  does  not  receive  a 
salary,  he  is  awarded  an  indemnity  against 
official  expenses  of  $5,000. 

The  Mayor  is  ex  officio  chief  magistrate 
of  the  city.  A  police  magistrate  and  a 
Dominion  magistrate  also  sit,  although  the 
latter   is   not  concerned  with   local  oases. 


Provincial  Legislatuie.  The  Council  is 
composed  of  a  mayor,  four  controllers, 
forming  the  Board  of  Control,  and  14 
aldermen.  The  Mayor  and  controllers  are 
elected  annually  from  a  vote  of  the  entire 
city.  One  alderman  is  elected  annually 
from  each  of  the  seven  wards  into  which 
the  city  is  divided,  and  holds  office  for 
a  term  of  two  years.  Persons  eligible  for 
election  as  mayor  and  controller  must  be 
owners  of  property  rated  on  the  assess- 
ment  roll  of  the  city  to  the  value  of  $2,000, 
over  and  above  all  encumbrances  against 
the  same,  and  for  aldermen   must   be  rated 
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turcs.  revenues,  and  investments,  nominal es 
all  heads  of  departments,  prepares  specifi- 
cations, inspects  and  reports  to  the  Council 
upon  all  municipal  works,  and  generally 
administers  the  affairs  of  the  city,  except 
as  to  the  public  schools  and  police  depart- 
ment. The  schools  are  under  the  control 
of  the  Public  School  Board,  elected 
annually  by  the  ratepayers,  and  the  police 
are  controlled  by  the  Board  of  Police 
Commissioners,  which  consists  of  the 
Mayor,  the  County  Court  judge,  police 
magistrate,  and  two  members  of  the 
Council  appointed  annually. 


Streets  ami  Parks. — Passing  down  Main 
Street  southward  from  the  Canadian  Pacific 
Railway  and  leaving  the  so-called  "  North 
End  "  at  his  back,  the  visitor  will  at  first 
observe  a  portion  of  the  city  in  which 
active  development  is  still  in  progress. 
For  some  distance  commodious  and  un- 
pretentious buildings  jostle  each  other  in 
amusing  confusion.  Immediately  after 
passing  the  City  Hall,  however,  the  tower- 
ing structures  erected  by  the  Union  Bank 
and    the    Confederation     Life    Association 

1  The    "  mill  "    is    the    one-tenth    part    of  one 
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stand,  ten  stories  in  height,  facing  ea  : 
other  across  the  roadway.  From  this  point 
onwards  larger  shops  and  a  succession  of 
hanks  give  a  more  dignified  appearance 
to  the  street.  Of  the  banks,  the  premises 
of  the  Hank  of  Commerce  and  the  Bank 
if  Montreal  are  especially  hands  ime. 
site  the  Bank  of  Montreal.  Portage 
Avenue  swings  away  to  the  right,  Main 
continuing  past  the  Industrial 
Bureau,  a  long  and  low  building,  the  white 
and  festive  appearance  of  which  is  curiously 
reminiscent  of  exhibition  grounds,  to  the 
Union  Station,  where  Broadway,  the  finest 
boulevard  of  the  city,  joins  it  at  right 
.ingle-. 

Portage  Avenue,  destined  to  beco  nc  the 
chief  shopping  thoroughfare  of  Winnipeg, 
and  possibly  of  Western  Canada,  is  already 
very  attractive  about  its  juncture  with 
Main  Street.  The  Post  Office,  a  handsome 
stone-fronted  building,  stands  a  few  yards 
distant  upon  the  left,  and  further  still  on 
the  same  side  of  the  roadway  can  be  seen 
the  great  red  brick  block  known  through- 
out the  West  ;i>  "  Eatons."  On  the  right 
hand  the  Stirling  Bank  and  other  buildings 
catch  the  eye.  Upon  the  streets  that  run 
about  and  between  the  two  principal 
thoroughfares  of  the  citv  great  building-. 
are  everywhere  being  constructed,  but  as 
yet  the  principal  shops  and  banks  are  to 
be  found  upon  Main  Street  and  Portage 
Avenue. 

The  celebrated  store  known  as  "  Eatons" 
ha-  a  frontage  of  848  ft.  on  Portage 
Avenue,  Donald,  and  Hargrave  Streets. 
It  is  eight  stories  high  and  contains  during 
the  Christmas  season  no  fewer  than  5.000 
employees.  Within  a  short  distance  a 
vacant  site,  even  greater  in  area,  marks 
the  future  home  of  the  Hudson's  Bay 
Company.  The  large  premises  at  present 
occupied  by  this  corporation  front  the 
Cnion  Station  at  the  junction  of  Main 
Street  and  Broadway.  The  shopping  dis- 
trict having  veered  towards  Portage 
Avenue,  however,  the  Hudson's  Bay  Com- 
pany will  shortly  commence  the  erection 
upon  that  thoroughfare  of  a  building  ex- 
ceeding even  the  formidable  dimensions 
.tons. 

But  though  imposing  buildings  abound, 
the  impression  first  produced  by  the  city 
can  scarcely  be  termed  a  favourable  one. 
The  present  is  for  Winnipeg  a  period  of 
transition,  and  wooden  erections  of  earlier 
days,  whilst  they  are  gradually  being  super- 
seded, still  e.-.ist  in  great  numbers.     Very 


frequently  they  may  be  found  rubbing 
shoulders  with  ten-storied  office  blocks 
constructed  on  the  most  modern  lines. 
\-  .1  consequence  Winnipeg  presents  an 
appearance  to  which  the  highly  critical 
tourist  can  with  justice  take  exception. 
It.  however,  the  critic  will  judge  Winnipeg, 
as  it  should  be  judged,  from  the  commer- 
cial standpoint,  lie  will  find  in  this  very 
incongruity  a  sign  of  certain  progress  and 
a  portent  of  the  future.  Bv  a  convenient 
system,  thoroughfares  are  designated  streets 
or  avenues  according  as  they  run  from 
north  to  south  or  from  east  to  west.  Main 
Street,  running  from  north  to  south,  and 
Portage  Avenue,  running  from  east  to 
west,  are  constructed  on  the  most  generous 
lines.  The  actual  roadway  in  each  case 
is  96  ft.  in  width,  to  which  figure  must 
be  added  two  pavements  each  18  ft.  in 
width.  From  house  to  house,  therefore, 
these  thoroughfares  are  no  less  than  132  ft. 
wide.  It  is  very  doubtful,  however,  if  in 
this  instance  a  laudable  desire  to  antici- 
pate future  requirements  has  not  been 
carried  to  excess.  The  very  width  of  the 
road  constitutes  a  source  of  danger,  since 
the  pedestrian  is  frequently  unable  to 
anticipate  the  exact  course  that  the  traffic 
will  take.  Again,  the  cost  of  upkeep  is 
considerable,  and  the  carrying  of  water 
and  gas  pipes  across  the  roadway  to  con- 
nect with  mains  laid  on  the  further  side 
is  inevitably  costly.  Whilst  the  volume  of 
traffic,  especially  of  motor-driven  vehicles, 
is  considerable,  it  cannot  be  suggested 
that  it  necessitates  so  wide  a  roadway. 
Side  streets  are  now  constructed  to  a 
uniform  scale  of  66  ft.,  40  ft.  being  devoted 
to  the  roadway  and  the  balance  to  the 
pavements.  This  width  is  extremely  con- 
venient, and  the  city  may  well  take 
pride  in  the  fact  that  it  has  avoided  those 
narrow  and  tortuous  thoroughfares  which 
in  Europe  are  at  once  the  delight  of  the 
tourist  and  the  despair  of  the  cartage 
contractor.  Asphalted  streets  at  the  time 
of  writing  total  92J  miles.  Pavements  on 
improved  roadways  are  granolithic  ;  109 
miles  have  so  far  been  constructed.  This 
substance  is  exceedingly  durable  and  could 
scarcelv  be  improved  upon.  The  consider- 
able use  that  is  made  of  asphalt  for  street 
paving  purposes  is  to  some  extent  accounted 
for  by  the  fact  that  the  soil  of  the  province 
is  but  poorly  supplied  with  gravel  and 
rocks  suited  for  road  metal.  To  ensure 
economical  work  the  city  established  the 
first    municipally  owned   asphalt    plant  on 
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the  continent,  and  lias  since  laid  down  its 
own  paving.  This  work  is  accomplished 
at  a  cost  of  82.50  per  square  yard  ;  grano- 
lithic pavements,  which  are  laid  down  by 
a  separate  staff,  cost  the  citv  81.80  per 
square  yard.  The  area  thus  treated  is 
steadilv  extending  ;  beyond  it  the  road- 
ways are  macadam  and  the  pavements  of 
wood.  About  400  miles  of  wood  pave- 
ments demand  and  receive  constant  atten- 
tion. The  system  adopted  is  at  oni  e 
simple  and  effective,  specified  districts 
being  allotted  to  inspectors  who  make 
daily  rounds  armed  with  hammer  and 
nails.  When  the  damage  is  slight  it  is 
rectified  on  the  spot,  but  when  it  is  more 
serious  it  is  reported  to  the  city  authorities 
the  same  evening  and  repaired  the  follow- 
ing dav.  Probably  no  higher  compliment 
can  be  paid  to  the  organization  of  the 
Street  Commissioner's  department  than  is 
conveyed  in  the  bare  statement  that 
within  the  past  three  years  the  city  has 
not  lost  a  single  action  for  damages  arising 
from  defective  pavements.  Whilst  still 
concerned  with  the  question  of  streets, 
it  may  be  worthy  of  mention  that  Portage 
Avenue  has  been  factitiously  termed  "  the 
longest  street  in  the  world."  This  road- 
way is  constructed  upon,  and  at  some  dis- 
tance from  the  city  merges  into,  the 
original  trail  to  Edmonton,  a  city  about 
800  miles  away. 

Branching  from  the  principal  thorough- 
fares in  close  proximity  to  the  comnierci.il 
area  are  numerous  "boulevarded"  streets. 
Whilst  some  residential  streets  have  not 
as  yet  been  "  boulevarded,"  it  is  the  inten- 
tion of  the  city  that  they  shall  be,  and  for 
some  distance  from  the  centre  of  the  town 
the  "  boulevarded"  street  is  the  rule  rather 
than  the  exception.  These  streets  merit 
a  somewhat  detailed  description.  In  the 
"  boulevarded "  street  a  grass  stretch  is 
bedded  between  the  granolithic  pavement 
and  the  asphalted  roadway  ;  this  stretch 
again  is  planted  with  trees.  Both  grass 
beds  and  trees  are  carefully  tended  by 
skilled  gardeners  in  the  employ  of  the 
Public  Park  Board.  It  is  probably  no 
exaggeration  to  say  that  the  effect  thus 
produced  is  in  the  summer  more  likely 
to  attract  the  attention  of  the  visitor  than 
any  other  aspect  presented  by  the  citv. 
Residential  streets  are  "  boulevarded  "  after 
the  streets  are  paved,  frequently  on  peti- 
tion from  the  residents. 

Expenditure  in  the  matter  of  mainten- 
ance  and   construction    is    borne    by    the 
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owners  of  property  abutting  on  the  im- 
proved  area.  The  assessment  of  the  cost 
of  these.'  improvements  is  spread  over  .1 
period  of  seven  years,  whilst  an  annual 
charge  is  made  for  maintenance.  The 
initial  cost  varies  slightly  according  to 
locality  :  it  h  is  been  found,  however,  that 
boulevard  construction  works  out  .it  a 
nearly  uniform  figure  of  4  cents,  and 
maintenance  at  3'.  cents,  per  fool  frontage 
per  annum.  The  trees  used  are  elm,  with 
about  1  per  cent.  a-.h,  and  purchasing  as 
the  Board  is  able  to  do  in  large  quantities, 
the  cost  per  tree  does  not  exceed  73  cents. 

When  necessary  the  trees  are  sprayed  and 
every  attention  is  given  to  the  upkeep  of 
the  boulevards.  The  procedure  employed 
in  the  carrying  out  of  these  improvements 
may  be  briefly  described  as  follows  :  the 
ient-  petition,  the  City  Council  sanc- 
tions and  appropriates  the  money,  and  the 
Park  Board  carries  out  the  work.  During 
the  year  ending  January  31,  1913,  the  sum 

- !  5,698.68  was  expended  upon  boulev.u  d 
maintenance.  This  sum  included  such 
items  as  ~;  ^,0.40  for  mowing  grass  and 
-  152  for  pruning  trees.  The  city  now 
includes  no  less  than  115  miles  of  boule- 
varded  streets,  forming  a  possession  of 
which  the  citizens  may  justifiably  be  proud. 

The  following  table  shows  the  length  of 
boulevard  constructed  since  1906  : 

1906. 

streets  boulevarded        26 
Mileage 1  i'S 

,1  expenditure  ...   520.I150.09  812,073  41 

The  streets  of  the  city  are  electrically 
lighted,  arc  lights  being  principally  em- 
ployed. The  city  at  present  includes  1,993 
lamps  of  this  description,  167  incandescent 
lamps,  and  275  ornamental  lamps. 

The  Public  Parks  Board,  in  addition  to 
supervising  the  construction  and  mainten- 
ance of  boulevards,  has  within  its  charge 
the  upkeep  of  the  parks  and  of  Brookside 
Cemetery.  There  are  now  twenty-eight 
public  parks  in  Winnipeg,  with  a  total  area 
of  about  565  acres,  representing  a  purcha 
price  of  S304.508.5t  and  possessing  an  esti- 
mated value  (1913)  of  $  2,300,000.  In- 
cluded in  this  total  is  a  large  suburban 
park  of  an  area  of  282  acres,  situated  on 
the  bank  of  the  Assiniboine  River,  about 
three  miles  from  the  City  Hall.  This 
park  was  formally  opened  to  the  public  in 
1.  Another  and  more  recently  acquired 
park  consists  of  98  acres  on  the  Red  River, 
in  the  parish  of  Kildonan.      Park    mainten- 


ance  was    in     1912    provided    for   from   the 
following  sources  ; 

* 
Levy  for  park  purposes  ...  ...    107,180.22 

Grant  of  City  Council     ...        ...     25,000.00 

Rents,  sale  ol  refreshments,  &o.     [8,219.90 
Certain  police-court  fines  ...         733.00 

1  lining  the  summer  months  band  music  is 
provided  in  the  parks,  the  cost  of  the  con- 
certs being  defrayed  by  grant  from  tin 
City  Council.  In  [912  the  sum  of  $4,032.90 
was  voted  for  this  purpose. 

Brookside  Cemetery, — Brookside  Ceme- 
tery, comprising  160  acres,  is  owned  by 
the  municipality  and  administered  by  the 
Parks  Board.  For  some  years  this  ceme- 
tery was  a  source  of  loss  to  the  city.  This 
state  of  affairs  has  recently  been  rectified, 
and  the  cemetery  is  now  self-supporting  ; 
it  does  not  produce  however,  and  is  not 
intended  to  produce,  a  considerable  profit. 
The  experience  of  the  Parks  Board  in  this 
connection  will  not  be  without  interest  to 
students  of  municipal  problems.  Acting 
on  the  universally  accepted  rule  that  muni- 
cipal ownership  should  be  judged  by  the 
service  provided  rather  than  by  the  divi- 
dend paid,  the  cemetery  charges  were 
placed  at  an  extremely  low  figure.  It  soon 
transpired,  however,  that  almost  the  entire 
benefit  thus  resulting  was  falling  into  the 
pockets  of  the  undertakers,  who  in  some 
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instances  charged  $450  for  a  funeral,  whilst 
paying  no  more  than  $10 'for  a  grave; 
the  existing  rate  was  accordingly  doubled, 
and  the  cemetery  made  self-supporting.  It 
should  be  added  that  graves  within  the 
cemetery  are  kept  in  a  proper  state  of 
preservation  by  the  municipality. 

Buildings. — Alike  for  the  construction  of 
new  buildings  and  for  repairs,  alterations, 
and  additions  to  existing  structures,  a  per- 
mit is  required.  This  permit  is  issued  by 
the  office  of  the  Building  Inspector,  and 
the  fees  charged  vary  according  to  the 
nature  of  the  work  ;  in  no  instance,  how- 
ever, do  they  reach  a  high  total.  For  in- 
stance, a  permit  for  the  erection  of  a  building 
costing  between  $4,000  and  #5,000  may 
be  secured  for  the  modest  outlay  of  83. 
The  chief  value  of  this  system  is,  of  course, 
the  check  which  it  imposes  upon  dishonest 
and  slovenly  work.  To  the  same  depart- 
ment is  entrusted  the  task  of  approving 
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the  plans  for  the  proposed  building.  The 
Original  permit  having  been  secured  and 
the  plans  approved,  the  department  from 
time  to  lime  undertakes  an  examination 
of  the  work,  and  on  its  completion  issues 
a  further  permit  authorizing  occupation. 

The  maximum  height  of  buildings  in 
normal  circumstances  is  120  ft.  Struc- 
tures may  exceed  this  limit,  however,  by 
sanction  of  the  City  Council.  In  such 
cases  the  owners  are  required  to  install  fire 
protection  measures  at  their  own  cost.  It 
may  be  of  interest  at  this  stage  to  place  on 
record  the  number  and  nature  of  the  permits 
issued  during  1912. 

in  12  frame  buildings. 
2,005  frame  buildings  on  stone  bases. 
84  brick  dwellings. 
54  brick  veneer  dwellings. 
1  58  shops  and  stores. 
70  tenements,  hotels,  and  office  blocks. 
24  churches,  schools,  and  institutes. 
94  garages,      warehouses,       storehouses, 

mills,    factories,    &c 
21  theatres  and  public  buildings. 
1.125  private   garages,   stables,    sheds,    and 

workshops. 
1,009  additions,  alterations,  and  repairs. 

The  total  estimated  value  represented 
by  these  permits  stands  at  820,563,750. 

Building    Rucords. 


Permits. 

Buildings. 

Cost. 

1900 

530 

638 

8 
[,441,863 

1901 

63O 

820 

i,7o8.557 

1902 

822 

973 

2,408,125 

1903 

1,227 

1.593 

5.689,400 

1004 

I,70S 

2,268 

9,651,750 

1905 

3.349 

4,099 

10,840,150 

1906 

3,4*7 

4.2°4 

12,625,950 

1907 

2.433 

2,827 

6,309,950 

1908 

r.544 

[,769 

5o  13.700 

1909 

2.40* 

2,942 

9,226,325 

1910 

3.29i 

3,9  "> 

15,116,450 

191 1 

3, "7 1 

4.342 

17,550,400 

11)12 

4-4's<) 

5.339 

20,563,750 

Water  Supply. — The  waterworks  system 
is  owned  and  operated  by  the  city.  The 
supply  is  from  an  artesian  source,  and, 
whilst  the  water  is  exceptionally  pure,  it 
is  unfortunately  extremely  "  hard."  The 
question  of  an  alternative  supply  has  been 
frequently  debated,  and  a  commission  is 
at  present  investigating  the  feasibility  and 
expense  of  securing  one.  It  may  safely  be 
said,  however,  that   it   will  be  some  years 
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before    the     existing     arrangements    are 

altered,      flu-   pumping  capacities  of  the 

several  wells  vary  from  425,000  to  5,000,000 

ms   per   .'4   hours.     Certain   reservoirs 

owned  by  the  city  have  .1  total  capacity 

gallons.     This  total  includes 

1,000  gallons    credited   to  .1   reservoir 

still  under  construction. 

The  total  expenditure  in  connection  with 
the  waterworks  system  and  extensions  to 
December  31,  1912,  was  84,787,533.11. 
■  includes  an  amount  oi  $237,500  for 
purchase  of  the  old  Water  Works  Com- 
pany's plant,  acquired  in  April,  1899. 
Mains  carrying  water  tor  domestic  pur- 

represenl  a  length  of  238^  miles. 
Fire  Brigade. — The  Winnipeg  Fire  De- 
partment, which  is  controlled  by  the  City 
Council,  consists  of  1  chief,  1  assistant- 
chief,  .>  district  chiefs,  1  secretary,  1 
stenographer,  1  master  mechanic,  1  motor 
mechanic.  15  captains,  13  lieutenants,  o 
!  [leers,  6  assistant  engineers,  134  lire- 
men,  making  a  total  of  183  officers  and 
men  apportioned  amongst   13   stations. 

The   estimated    expenditure    of    the    de- 
partment   for    the  fiscal    year     1912-13    is 

(35- 

There   is  at  present    in   the   department 
the  following  apparatus  : 

o  motor  engines  (chemical). 
15  hose  wagons. 

3  motor  hose  wagons. 

7  steam  tire-engines. 

3   aerial    ladder    trucks,   2    85-ft.,    1 
65-ft. 

7  hook  and  ladder  trucks. 

i  65-ft.  water-tower  with  deck  turret. 

;,  deluge  nozzles  on  hose  wagons. 
i»o  horses. 

2  chiefs'  buggies. 

■■,  chiefs'  automobiles. 
00  ft.  of  2A-in.  lire-hose. 
",000  ft.  of  3J-in.  „ 

Force. — The  police  force  of  Winni- 
peg  is    organized     to    a    great     extent    on 
English    lines,    and    compares    more    than 
irahly    with     similar    forces    in    other 
idian     cities.       The     force     is     largely 
recruited  from   amongst    Englishmen    and 
-men.  and  the  deportment  of   the  men 
i  such  as  inevitably  reminds  the  Londoner 
01   the   police  of   his  native  city,  the  somc- 
whal  ive    demeanour    of     the    civil 

force   beyond    the  International    boundary 
being  pleasantly  inconspicuous. 

In  control  of  the  force  is  the  Board  of 
I         board  is  constituted  by  the 


Mayor  and  two  aldermen,  elected  annually, 
and  the  senior  judge  of  the  County  Court 
and  the  poli<  e  magistrate,  who  are  ex-ollieio 
members.  The  actual  administrative  work, 
however,  lies, in  the  hands  of  the  chief  and 
deputy  chief.  The  rapid  increase  that  has 
taken  pi  ice  of  late  years  in  the  strength 
of  the  force  cannot  be  better  illustrated 
than  by  the  plain  statement  that  14  years 
ago  it  did  not  comprise  more  than  14  men. 
To-day  the  strength  stands  at  225  officers 
and  men.  Attached  to  the  establishment 
are  a  motor  patrol-wagon,  2  horse  patrol- 
wagons,  and  a  motor  ambulance.  The 
force  is  divided  amongst  3  stations,  and 
patrols  over  90  miles  of  streets.  Applica- 
tions to  join  are  not  accepted  from  men 
under  the  age  of  21  or  over  30.  Whilst 
a  mounted  body  is  not  attached  to  the 
force,  an  efficient  motor-cycle  squad  is  on 
hand  to  control  motor  traffic.  During 
1912  the  cases  disposed  of,  including 
arrests  under  warrant,  summary  arrests, 
and  summonses,  totalled  14,098  ;  of  9,252 
persons  arrested  8,547  were  males  and  705 
females.  Matters  reported  to  and  dealt 
with  by  the  police  included  : 

73  cases  of  persons  accidentally  killed. 

17  suicides. 

1 1  attempted  suicides. 

5  murders. 

1  attempted  murder. 

Amongst  the  less  serious,  though  to  the 
parties  interested  equally  important,  ser- 
vices performed  by  the  force  may  be 
mentioned  the  finding  of  1,404  lost 
children. 

In  Canada,  far  more  than  in  England, 
the  police  force  is  liable  to  become  the 
sport  of  popular  emotion,  and  a  state  of 
affairs  is  frequently  produced  that  lends 
itself  to  abuse  at  the  hands  of  those 
responsible  for  its  activities.  For  this 
reason  the  impartial  and  honest  manner 
in  which  police  affairs  are  at  present 
administered  in  the  great  city  of  Central 
Canada  is  a  matter  which  the  citizens 
may  well  regard  with  considerable  satis- 
faction. 

The  Foreign  Population. — It  would  be 
hard  to  overestimate  the  ultimate  import- 
ance of  the  considerable  foreign  population 
to  be  found,  principally  in  the  so-called 
"  North  End  "  of  the  city. 

The  immigrants  from  whom  this  popula- 
tion is  continuously  recruited  may  be 
divided  roughly  into  three  main  groups  : 
Immigrants   from   Southern    Russia,    Jews 
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from  Russian  Poland,  and  the  Slavonic 
group.  The  first-mentioned  class  consists 
I. u  gelyof  families  of  German  extraction  who 
some  years  ago  settled  in  Russia  to  take  up 
(  <  1  tain  concessions,  which,  however,  proved 
unsatisfactory.  This  type  of  immigrant 
may  not  unfairly  be  classed  as  inferior  to 
the  German  immigrating  direct  from  his 
native  land.  Amongst  the  Slavonic  group 
may  be  included  the  Ruthenians,  Poles, 
and  Russians.  Closely  allied  to  these  races 
in  social  habits  are  the  Hungarians.  Men 
of  these  nationalities  particularly  supply  the 
unskilled  labour  market  of  the  city.  For 
the  most  part  they  belong  to  no  labour 
union,  and  their  scale  of  living  is  con- 
siderably below  that  of  a  similarly  circum- 
stanced Englishman.  From  these  causes 
they  tend  to  keep  at  a  low  figure  the  rate 
of  wages  for  unskilled  labour.  For  the 
most  part  the  work  upon  which  they  must 
depend  for  their  livelihood,  such  as  sewerage 
construction  and  building  work  generally, 
cannot  be  continuous,  regular  work  being 
prohibited  during  four  months  of  the  year 
by  the  severity  of  the  Manitoban  winter. 
If,  therefore,  the  wages  of  these  immigrants 
are  averaged  over  the  year,  it  will  frequently 
be  found  that  they  do  not  exceed  $50 
per  month.  In  Winnipeg  a  small  work- 
man's cottage  cannot  be  obtained  at  a  lower 
rental  than  $20  per  month,  a  sum  which 
must  be  considerably  increased  by  the  cost 
of  heating.  Food-stuff  and  clothing  again 
stand  at  a  very  high  figure.  It  not  un- 
naturally follows  that  the  foreign  element 
lives  in  overcrowded  and  unsanitary  con- 
ditions, that  it  denies  itself  proper  food, 
and  that  it  strives  by  every  means  to 
increase  the  wage-earning  capacity  of  the 
family,  the  wives  taking  up  charing,  and 
the  children,  at  the  ages  of  thirteen  and 
fourteen,  drifting  into  factories  and  stores. 
Whatever  the  future  may  hold  in  store, 
compulsory  education  docs  not  exist  in 
Manitoba,  and,  so  far  as  this  matter  is 
concerned,  no  steps  are  being  taken  to 
secure  the  future  betterment  of  the  un- 
satisfactory conditions  which  now  obtain. 
As  regards  housing  conditions,  the  remedy 
is  not  easy  to  find.  Land  has  reached  a  high 
figure,  and  the  landlord  and  the  builder  are 
entitled  to  a  profit  upon  their  enterprise. 
It  is  possible,  however,  that  some  day  the 
city  may  itself  solve  this  problem  by  the 
provision  of  workmen's  dwellings,  built  and 
controlled  by  the  municipality. 

As     illustrating     the     very    considerable 
extent     of     the    foreign    population   about 
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St.  John's,  it  may  be  remarked  that  hand- 
bills are  frequently  issued  in  four  languages, 
and  that  newspapers  may  be  purchased 
printed  in  Norwegian,  Swedish,  Icelandic, 
German,  French,  Polish,  and  Yiddish. 

It  should  not  be  imagined,  however,  that 
the  foreign  element  in  Winnipeg  is  neces- 
sarily confined  to  unskilled  labour.  This  is 
far  from  being  the  case,  since  men  of  foreign 
extraction  may  be  found  occupying  positions 
of  distinction  in  every  walk  of  civic  life.  It 
is  at  once  curious  and  interesting  that  the 
Rhodes  Scholar  sent  to  Oxford  in  1912  by 
the  University  of  Manitoba  was  an  Ice- 
lander, whilst  his  comrade  of  1913  was  a 
German. 

The  City  Hydro-Electric  Power. — By  far 
the  most  important  of  the  many  enterprises 
controlled  by  the  city  is  the  power  and  light 
plant  situated  at  Point  du  Hois,  on  the 
Winnipeg  River,  about  77  miles  to  the  north- 
east of  the  city.  These  works  are  the  more 
interesting  since  they  owe  their  origin  to 
the  unswerving  determination  of  the  citizens 
to  make  Winnipeg  a  manufacturing  centre. 
Believing,  as  they  had  every  right  to  do, 
that  geographically  Winnipeg  was  well 
suited  to  form  a  manufacturing  centre, 
and  perceiving  that  a  cheap  supply  of 
power  was  an  inducement  that  might  well 
turn  the  scales  in  its  favour,  the  city,  in 
1906,  authorized  the  Council  to  borrow 
83,250,000  for  the  purpose  of  acquiring 
a  site  and  erecting  the  necessary  works. 
A  satisfactory  answer  to  the  question 
as  to  where  the  works  were  to  be  placed 
was  soon  forthcoming.  At  Point  du  Bois 
the  Winnipeg  River  drains  50,000  square 
miles,  a  magnificent  How  of  water  being 
thus  assured.  Again,  at  this  spot  the  river 
falls  32  ft.,  a  fall  which  the  engineers,  by 
the  construction  of  a  dam,  were  enabled  to 
increase  to  47  ft.  The  conditions  being 
therefore  exceedingly  favourable,  it  only 
remained  to  erect  works  capable  of  utilizing 
to  the  full  the  power  which  nature  had 
placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  city. 

The  present  installation  is  28,000  h.p.,  the 
full  capacity  of  the  present  building  being 
45,000  h.p.  The  average  flow  of  water  is 
25,000  cubic  feet  per  second.  The  trans- 
mission line  (owned  by  the  city)  is  77  miles 
long  and  100  ft.  wide,  upon  which  is 
constructed  one  line  of  double  towers,  with 
transformer  station  and  distributing  stations 
in  Winnipeg.  The  cost  of  the  plant,  in- 
cluding power-house,  dam-,  wires,  forebay, 
tailrace,  intake,  rack  piers,  fur  full  installa- 
tion,   machinery,    transmission   line,    trans- 


former station  and  distribution  station  was 
^5,400,000.  The  work  of  the  first  year's 
operation  of  the  plant  was  entirely  satisfac- 
tory. The  cost  of  domestic  lighting  has 
been  reduced  70  per  cent.,  to  3  cents 
per  kilowatt,  and  that  of  power  propor- 
tionately, and  the  plant  is  already  paying 
is  way. 

The  importance  of  these  works  can 
scarcely  be  exaggerated.  Today  power  is 
to  be  obtained  for  manufacturing  purposes 
in  Winnipeg  more  cheaply  than  at  almost 
any  other  point  in  the  Dominion,  the  rate 
varying  from  I  cent  to  1  cent  per  kilowatt. 
But  the  advantages  are  not  limited  to 
the  benefits  derived  by  manufacturing  con- 
cerns ;  the  cost  of  street  lighting,  of  the 
operation  of  the  waterworks  and  of  other 
municipal  activities  has  been  enormously 
decreased,  whilst  increased  comfort,  clean- 
liness, and  economy  have  resulted  in  a 
hundred  directions.  Seldom  has  municipal 
enterprise  been  more  abundantly  justified. 

Religions  Matters. — The  churches  of  Win- 
nipeg have  kept  pace  with  the  growth  of 
the  city  and  there  are  now  115  churches  of 
various  denominations  in  Winnipeg. 

The  bulk  of  the  church-going  population  is 
divided  between  the  Presbyterian,  Anglican, 
Roman  Catholic,  and  Methodist  Churches. 
Calculated  on  a  population  basis  of  100,000, 
the  religious  preference  census  of  Winnipeg 
shows  18  per  cent.  Presbyterian  ;  17  per 
cent.  Church  of  England  ;  15  per  cent. 
Roman  Catholic  ;  13A  per  cent.  Methodist ; 
5  per  cent.  Baptist  ;  5  per  cent.  Hebrews  ; 
7  per  cent.  Evangelical  Lutheran  ;  3J  per 
cent.  Congregational  ;  1  per  cent.  Salvation 
Army  ;  7!  per  cent,  of  other  denomina- 
tions ;  and  8  per  cent,  with  no  preference 
to  avow.  It  should  be  borne  in  mind,  how- 
ever, that  the  population  of  the  city  is 
constantly  increasing  at  a  rapid  pace,  and 
that  a  great  number  of  persons  reside 
in  the  city  only  for  a  few  days  before 
taking  up  a  permanent  residence  elsewhere  ; 
for  these  reasons  a  religious  census  taken  at 
a  particular  date  may  well  prove  misleading 
in  some  details. 

The  Industrial  Bureau. — The  Industrial 
Bureau  may  be  described  as  a  centre  at 
which  civic  enthusiasm  is  collected  and 
transformed  into  power.  It  is  a  represen- 
tative and  semi-official  organization,  repre- 
sentative in  the  sense  that  it  works  hand  in 
glove  with  every  commercial  interest  of 
consequence  in  the  city,  and  semi-official  in 
the  sense  that  it  receives  financial  assistance 
from  the  Council  and  frequently  acts  on  its 
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behalf.  Whilst  the  grant  made  by  the  city  is 
not  fixed  by  statute,  the  donation  has  for 
some  years  been  the  uniform  sum  of  $25,000. 
The  board  of  directors  includes  the  names 
of  a  great  number  of  leading  commercial 
men  as  well  as  those  of  three  representa- 
tives of  the  City  Council.  As  is  frequently 
the  case  with  influential  organizations,  the 
real  importance  of  the  Industrial  Bureau 
lies  in  the  background.  Apparently  the  ex- 
tensive building  that  it  occupies  is  devoted 
to  an  exhibition  of  locally  manufactured 
wares  of  all  descriptions.  But  this  exhibi- 
tion, interesting  and  potent  as  it  un- 
doubtedly is,  forms  but  a  small  part  of 
the  work  of  the  organization.  Pamphlets 
of  every  description  are  drawn  up  and 
circulated,  intricate  negotiations  with  com- 
mercial interests  are  conducted,  and  popular 
movements  having  as  their  object  an 
increase  in  commercial  efficiency  or  civic 
beauty  are  instigated.  If  any  man  has  a 
theory  that  may  prove  of  benefit  to  Winni- 
peg, it  is  to  the  Industrial  Bureau  that  he 
takes  it,  and  if,  as  is  sometimes  the  case,  the 
theory  is  of  value,  the  Industrial  Bureau 
will  devote  its  resources  and  ability  to 
putting  it  into  practice.  It  is  claimed  by  the 
Bureau  that  during  the  five  years  that  it 
has  been  in  existence  it  has  brought  no  less 
than  132  industries  to  the  city.  An  impor- 
tant part  of  its  work  is  the  furnishing  to 
interested  persons  of  exhaustive  and  expert 
reports  relative  to  the  opening  that  exists  in 
the  district  for  particular  industries.  A  vast 
amount  of  labour  is  thus  saved  the  manu- 
facturer who  is  inclined  to  consider  the 
claims  of  Winnipeg  when  choosing  a  site 
for  his  factory. 

To  attract  small  industries,  the  Bureau 
contemplates  the  establishment  of  a  great 
"  ready-made  "  factory.  This  will  be  con- 
structed of  steel,  concrete  and  brick, 
and  will  be  built  on  the  unit  plan,  each 
unit  being  fitted  with  electric  light  and 
power,  water,  &c.  It  is  intended  to  rent 
space  to  small  manufacturers  who,  when 
the  expansion  of  their  business  warrants 
them  in  so  doing,  will  erect  factories  of 
their  own. 

A  by  no  means  unimportant  branch  of 
work  undertaken  by  the  Bureau  is  that 
associated  with  the  Imperial  Homes  Re- 
union Association.  This  institution  was 
founded  to  assist  the  families  of  emigrants 
to  join  relatives  working  in  Western  Canada. 
The  Association  has  been  exceeding  by  suc- 
cessful and  now  extends  to  as  many  as  25 
cities. 


1.    MAIN    STREET    FROM    PORTAGE    AVENUE.  2.    PORTAGE    AVENUE.  3.    MAIN    STREET,    LOOKING    NORTH. 

4.    THE    WHOLESALE    DISTRICT    AND    MARKET    SQUARE    FROM    THE    UNION    BANK    BUILDING. 
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Hotels,  Boarding-houses,  Apartment  Blot  ks, 

and  Houses. — The  two  most  prominent 
hotels  in  Winnipeg  are  the  Royal  Alex- 
andra and  the  Fort  Garry,  owned  respec- 
tively by  the  Canadian  Pacific  and  Grand 
Trunk  Railways.  The  Royal  Alexandra, 
opened  on  July  19,  1906,  contains  at  present 
350  rooms  ;  it  is  comfortable  and  excellently 
managed,  the  service  is  good,  and  it  has 
for  the  past  seven  years  had  no  serious 
rival  in  Central  Canada.  For  some  time, 
however,  the  necessity  for  an  increase  in 
accommodation  lias  been  obvious,  and  the 
present  building,  which  adjoins  the 
Canadian  Pacific  Railway  station,  is  to  be 
greatly  increased  in  size,  the  accommoda- 
tion that  it  provides  being  practically 
doubled.  The  minimum  rates  charged  in 
this  hotel  are  $2  or  $3  per  diem,  the  latter 
sum  providing  a  room  with  bath  attached. 
Meals  are  charged  for  separately. 

The  Fort  Garry  Hotel,  situated  at  the 
junction  of  P>roadway  and  Main  Street, 
fronts  the  Union  Station,  which  is  shared 
by  the  Grand  Trunk,  Canadian  Northern, 
and  Great  Northern  Railways.  This  hotel 
at  the  time  of  writing  is  still  under  con- 
struction, though  its  completion  cannot  be 
more  than  a  matter  of  a  few  weeks.  The 
structure,  which  is  very  handsome  in 
appearance,  will  contain  300  rooms  ;  steps, 
however,  have  already  been  taken  to  double 
the  size  of  the  building.  Work  was  com- 
menced on  September  23,  191 1.  and  it  is 
estimated  that  the  structure  will  have  cost 
on  completion  $2,250,000.  Whilst  the 
hotel  tariff  is  not  vet  arranged,  it  is  probable 
that  it  will  be  similar  to  that  at  present  in 
force  in  the  Royal  Alexandra  Hotel. 

For  those  to  whom  a  more  moderate 
tariff  is  a  consideration  Winnipeg  provides 
an  excellent  selection  of  hotels  at  which 
may  be  obtained  inclusive  rates  varying 
from  $2.50  to  $3.50  per  diem. 

Many  boarding-houses  are  to  be  found 
scattered  about  the  city.  Rates  vary  accord- 
ing to  the  accommodation  provided.  For  a 
comfortable  room  and  three  meals  per  diem 
a  charge  of  from  $12  to  $15  per  week 
may  be  anticipated.  There  are  many 
houses,  however,  in  which  a  lower  rate 
is  charged.  An  excellent  system  in  vogue 
with  most  boarding-houses  and  many  hotels 
is  a  plan  by  which  non-residents  may  pur- 
chase a  book  of  tickets  available  for  meals. 
A  single  furnished  room,  without  board, 
can  rarely  be  obtained  for  less  than  $16 
per  month. 

The  apartment   block  has,  in  Winnipeg, 


become  an  institution,  and  it  is  scarcely  sur- 
prising that  this  is  so.  The  climate  of  the 
city  runs  to  extremes,  400  below  zero  being 
by  no  means  uncommon  in  the  winter  and 
No  in  the  shade  being  witnessed  in  almost 
every  summer.  With  this  difficulty  the 
apartment  block  is  well  adapted  to  grapple. 
The  suites  are  invariably  steam-heated  from 
the  basement,  hot  and  cold  water  are  laid 
on  to  each  tlat,  storm  windows  are  provided 
against  the  cold,  and  netted  windows  for 
the  summer.  The  resident,  therefore,  is  in 
the  satisfactory  position  of  the  man  who, 
having  paid  his  rent,  has  no  further  calls 
made  upon  him.  Rents,  on  the  other  hand, 
are  somewhat  high,  and  though  apartment 
blocks  are  constantly  being  erected  the 
supply  shows  no  signs  of  exceeding  the 
demand.  For  a  man  to  rent  a  suite  from  a 
blue  print  and  to  move  into  it  before  the 
builders  have  completed  the  staircase  is 
more  the  rule  than  the  exception.  A  live- 
roomed  suite  costs  usually  from  $85  to 
$100  per  month,  a  four-roomed  suite 
#50  to  $75,  and  a  three-roomed  suite 
$35  to  $45.  In  the  newer  blocks  coal 
fireplaces  are  provided,  and  the  general 
design,  as  well  as  the  workmanship  em- 
ployed, is  admirable. 

Houses  for  rent  are  usually  constructed 
of  wood.  The  workmanship  is  good,  how- 
ever, and  the  buildings  are  well  calculated 
to  withstand  the  extreme  cold  of  the  winter. 
A  small  house  containing  eight  rooms  and 
an  attic  may  be  rented  at  from  $30  to 
$70  per  month,  according  to  the  distance 
that  it  stands  from  the  centre  of  the  city. 
It  should  be  remembered,  however,  that 
the  cost  of  heating  is  very  considerable- 
Throughout  the  winter  months  night  and 
day  the  furnace  must  be  kept  up.  A  mod- 
erate winter  allowance  for  such  a  house  as 
we  have  suggested  may  be  placed  at  ten 
tons  of  coal,  costing  ftn  per  ton.  There 
is.  therefore,  much  to  be  said  for  the  apart- 
ment block  in  which  the  rent,  though  high, 
represents  an  inclusive  charge. 

It  is  not  possible  in  an  article  of  a  general 
character  to  deal  with  this  question  so  fully  as 
it  merits.  It  may  be  accepted,  however,  that 
high  rents  form  one  of  the  most  serious  of 
the  many  problems  that  confront  the 
immigrant  on  his  arrival.  Nor  is  it 
easy  to  suggest  a  remedy.  Whilst  the 
population  of  the  city  is  recruited,  as  it  is 
at  present,  to  the  extent  of  some  20,000 
persons  annually,  the  enterprise  of  the 
builders  cannot  hope  to  do  much  more 
than  keep  pace  with  the  growth.  A 
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surplus  of  accommodation,  which  alone  can 
reduce  rents,  can  scarcely  be  looked  for  in 
Winnipeg  for  many  vears. 

The  Y.M.C.A.  and  its  companion  institute, 
the  Y.W.C.A.,  are  both  strongly  represented 
in  the  city.  The  building  occupied  by  the 
former  society  is  a  large  and  imposing 
structure  which  cost  over  $500,000  to 
erect  and  provides  accommodation  for 
about  5,000  persons.  The  Y.W.C.A.,  as 
infinitely  the  more  valuable  institution  of 
the  two,  merits  more  detailed  description. 
The  problem  of  the  girl  immigrant  is  one 
which  calls  for  the  close  and  beneficent 
attention  of  the  authorities,  and  in  so  far  as 
the  Y.W.C.A.  is  engaged  in  an  attempt  to 
solve  it.it  can  legitimately  claim  a  high  place 
among  the  many  institutions  of  the  city. 

Kites  in  this  institution  vary  from  $3.50 
to  $5  per  week,  according  to  the  location 
of  the  room  and  the  number  of  persons 
sharing  it.  Accommodation  is  provided 
for  cS8  permanent  boarders  and  14  tem- 
porary visitors.  Xo  girl  earning  more  than 
$50  per  month  can  be  received  into  the 
home,  and  residence  must  not  exceed  one 
year  in  duration.  The  institute  provides 
such  practical  advantages  as  sewing- 
machines  and  a  laundry,  whilst  the  amuse- 
ments include  a  gymnasium  and  a  tennis 
lawn.  finite  apart  from  the  influence 
which  the  Y  W.C.A.  is  intended  to  exert, 
it  cannot  be  doubted  that  it  performs  a 
practical  work  of  the  greatest  value. 

Amusements. — Of  the  amusements  to  be 
found  within  Winnipeg  itself  the  most 
exacting  critic  can  scarcely  complain. 
Criticism;  indeed,  only  begins  when  the 
limitations  of  the  surrounding  country 
commence  to  make  themselves  felt.  With 
this  aspect  of  the  question  we  will  deal 
later.  Turning  to  the  city,  we  find  two 
recognized  theatres,  two  music-halls,  a  vast 
number  of  picture  palaces,  a  number  of 
spacious  covered  ice  rinks  upon  which,  in 
the  winter,  hockey  matches  are  energeti- 
cally conducted,  a  successful  baseball  team, 
and  a  succession  of  concerts  of  all  descrip- 
tions. Of  the  theatres,  the  Walker,  which 
is  the  newer  building,  offers  a  number  of 
excellent  plays  in  rapid  succession.  Many 
of  the  touring  companies  to  be  seen  at  this 
theatre  are  of  a  high  order,  and  it  is  no  un- 
common thing  for  two  such  companies  to 
visit  the  theatre  within  the  short  space  of 
one  week.  The  Winnipeg  Theatre  is  oc- 
cupied by  a  popular  and  clever  band  of 
permanent  players.  Of  the  music-halls,  the 
Orpheum   provides  a   long   programme,  in 
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which  the  inclusion  of  some  name  woi 
shipped  in  London,  Paris,  01  Berlin  is  by 
no  means  infrequent.  The  Empress,  with 
two  houses  per  night,  also  provides  an 
attractive  programme  of  a  high  order. 
Baseball  is  considerably  played  :  cricket 
and  football  clubs  exist  in  large  numbers. 
Amongst  the  social  clubs  mosl  t.istcs  are 
catered  for.  The  Manitoba  Club,  as  the 
principal  social  club  of  the  city,  is  well 
known.  Several  golf  clubs  exist,  the  iiuim- 
cal  talent  of  the  city  meets  in  the  Clel  Club, 
and  the  chess-players  have  an  organization 
which,  in  view  of  the  somewhat  isolated 
lion  of  the  city,  is  stronger  than  might 
be  expected. 

When,  however,  the  resident  seeks  for 
amusement  beyond  the  city  limit  he  is 
successful  m  his  search.  During  the 
winter  the  need  of  a  week-end  holiday 
is  hardly  experienced,  but  in  the  hot 
sumnur  days  the  need  is  a  strong  one, 
and  the  means  of  satisfying  it  unhappily 
limited.  Winnipeg  Beach,  the  principal 
and  almost  the  only  alternative  to  the  heat 
of  the  city,  is  situated  on  Lake  Winnipeg, 
about  50  miles  away.  The  Canadian  Pacific 
Railway  makes  every  endeavour  to  foster 
this  traffic.  The  ordinary  return  fare  of 
is  reduced  in  the  case  of  the  day 
trips  to  St,  and  so-called  "  moonlight  "  trips, 
leaving  the  city  at  6.30  p.m.  and  returning 
at  midnight,  may  be  accomplished  for  50 
cents.  Whilst,  however,  Winnipeg  Beach 
has  many  attractions  to  offer  it  cannot  be 
suggested  that  Winnipeg  is  well  situated 
.  tourist  centre,  and  for  the  most  part 
the  resident  in  the  city  will  do  well  to 
reconcile  himself  to  the  suggestion  that 
but  little  distraction  exists  for  him  out- 
side it. 

Libraries. — The  Carnegie  Library,  which 
occupies  a  handsome  and  easily  accessible 
building,  is  admirably  organized  and  con- 
trolled ;  it  deserves,  indeed,  a  more  detailed 
description  than  it  is  possible  here  to  give 
it.  The  "  circulating"  and  "  reference"  de- 
partments together  include  80,000  volumes. 
The  former  of  these  departments  con- 
tains both  a  wide  selection  of  fiction 
and  a  considerable  number  of  work*  on 
history,  travel,  and  the  arts.  The  reference 
department  is  probably  unique  among  free 
libraries  in  Canada  in  the  extent  to  which 
it  fulfils  the  function  of  a  university  and 
collegiate  library.  So  much  is  this  the  case 
that  the  University  of  Manitoba  recently 
conferred  upon  the  responsible  head  of 
this  department   the   honorary   degree   of 


Doctor  of  Laws.  Excluding  directories 
and  dictionaries,  the  daily  average  of  books 

used  in  this  department  during  the  winter 
months  1912-13  was  hut  a  trifle  short 
111    300. 

In    addition    to    the    Carnegie    Library 

sevei.il  excellent  subscription  libraries 
exist  in  Winnipeg,  whilst  the  Provincial 
Library,  housed  in  the  Government  Build- 
ing, should  also  be  mentioned.  The  latter, 
however,  is  chiefly  intended  for  the  use 
of  members  of  the  Provincial  Legislature, 
and  for  this  reason  is  scarcely  of  general 
interest. 

Street  Car  Service. — The  street  car  system 
of  Winnipeg  includes  87  miles  of  track. 
The  cars,  of  the  single  deck  type,  are 
comfortable,  and  on  the  whole  it  may 
reasonably  be  doubted  if  any  city  of  equal 
population  is  better  served.  The  system 
is  operated  by  the  Winnipeg  Electric  Street 
Railway  Company,  under  franchise  granted 
by  the  city,  February  1,  1892.  The  fran- 
chise continues  for  a  term  of  35  years, 
expiring  February  I,  1927,  when  the  city 
may  assume  ownership  of  the  railway  and 
plant  upon  payment  of  the  actual  value 
of  it,  the  value  to  be  determined  by 
arbitration. 

Judged  by  a  London  standard,  the  single 
fare  of  5  cents  (2j-d.)  will  appear  some- 
what high.  It  should  be  remembered, 
however,  that  these  tickets  constitute  a 
uniform  rate,  being  available  for  the 
longest  distance  as  well  as  the  shortest. 
Again,  the  transfer  system,  so  frequently 
to  be  met  with  in  Canada,  is  in  force 
on  these  cars.  By  means  of  it  a  single 
5-cent  ticket  will  convey  the  passenger 
to  his  journey's  end,  regardless  of  the 
number  of  cars  that  he  may  be  called 
upon  to  use.  In  addition  to  the  ordinary 
tickets,  which  are  sold  at  6  for  25  cents 
and  25  for  $1,  workmen's  tickets  avail- 
able between  the  hours  of  6  and  8  a.m. 
and  5  and  6.30  p.m.,  and  throughout  the 
day  on  Sundays,  are  issued  at  the  rate  of 
8  for  25  cents.  Finally,  under  this  head, 
tickets  are  sold  to  school  children  at  the 
rate  of  10  for  25  cents.  It  will  be  seen, 
therefore,  that  the  charges  in  force  on  the 
svstem  are  far  more  reasonable  than  at  a 
casual  glance  would  appear  to  be  the  case. 

When  it  is  remembered  that  the  total 
population  of  Winnipeg  does  not  exceed, 
at  a  liberal  estimate,  200,000  persons,  the 
volume  of  business  transacted  by  the 
company  can  justly  be  called  phenomenal. 
During  1912  the  company  carried  no  fewer 
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than    51,106,017    passengers,   a    figure    that 

shows  an  increase  of  10,824,772  over  the 
total  for  oil  1. 

Of  the  many  factors  I  hat  contribute  to 
make  Winnipeg  a  car-using  city,  u  is 
probable  that  the  severity  of  the  Manitoban 

winter  plays  the  mist  prominent  p. 11 1. 
Whilst  mentioning  the  extreme  conditions 
prevailing  during  the  winter,  one  may 
notice  lh.it  the  cars  are  well  heated,  and 
that  an  efficient  snow-sweeping  plant  is 
maintained.  Again,  by  a  well  thought  out 
system  of  inter-locking  services,  it  is  pos- 
sible to  (ravel  from  any  point  within  the 
city  to  any  other  with  a  minimum  of  delay 
and  inconvenience. 

The  gross  receipts  for  191 2  totalled 
83,765,384.06,  whilst  operating  expenses 
reached  $2,004,147.92.  During  the  same 
year  about  9  miles  of  new  track  were  laid 
and  33  additional  cars  were  placed  in 
service,  1,852  new  poles  were  erected,  and 
409,066  lb.  of  wire  with  114  transformers 
were  put  up  in  extension  of  the  company's 
light  and  power  distribution  system. 

The  relationship  between  the  city  and 
the  company  may  be  defined  as  follows  : 
The  company  pays  to  the  city  annually 
a  sum  equal  to  $20  for  each  car  used  during 
the  year,  and  is  also  liable  to  taxation 
upon  its  property,  such  as  equipment, 
power-house:.,  and  appliances.  In  addition, 
the  company  pays  to  the  city  annually 
5  per  cent,  of  the  gross  yearly  earnings  of 
the  lines  within  the  city  boundaries.  We 
give  below  the  sums  thus  paid  to  the  city 
since  1910  : 


1910 
191 1 

1912 


5  Per  Cent. 
Gross  Earnings. 


4,600  63,293.70  67,893.70 

5,040  81,700.98  8(1,740.98 

5,700  105,748.74  111,488.74 


The  influence  exercised  over  the  system 
by  the  city  is  not  inconsiderable,  and  even 
so  comparatively  trivial  an  abuse  as  the 
behaviour  of  an  impolite  conductor  has 
more  than  once  formed  the  subject  of  an 
official  communication  from  the  City  Council 
to  the  management. 

For  some  years  the  Street  Railway  Com- 
pany has  occupied  offices  on  the  important 
thoroughfare  of  Portage  Avenue.  Quite 
recently,  however,  the  directors  purchased 
a  site  on  the  corner  of  Xotre  Dame  Avenue 
and  Albert  Street,  in  the  heart  of  the  city, 
where  a  fully  modern  10-story  office  build- 
ing has  been  erected. 
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Approximately  300  cars  are  owned 
and  operated  by  the  company.  As  we 
have  said,  they  are  of  the  single  deck 
type,  are  comfortable  to  ride  in,  and  are 
well  heated  in  the  winter.  The  company 
owns  several  commodious  car-barns  at 
convenient  points  and  the  system  through- 
out is  efficiently  organized  and  conducted. 

Closely  allied  to  the  Winnipeg  Street 
Railway  Company  are  the  Winnipeg, 
Selkirk,  and  Lake  Winnipeg  Railway,  and 
the  Suburban  Rapid  Transit  Company. 
The  former  of  these  companies  possesses 
track  totalling  23  miles  and  runs  from  the 
city  limits  past  the  Lower  Fort  Garry  to  the 
village  of  Selkirk.  The  route  is  in  places  ex- 
tremely picturesque  and  on  public  holidays 
a  considerable  volume  of  traffic  is  handled. 
During  1912  the  gross  earnings  totalled 
$106,181.24  and  the  expenses  $52,648.22. 
Twelve  cars  of  considerable  size  are 
operated  by  this  company. 

The  Suburban  Rapid  Transit  Company 
runs  from  the  city  limits  eastward  to  the 
village  of  Headingly,  spurs  being  provided 
to  the  Country  Club  and  Race  Track  at  St. 
Charles.  The  mileage  operated  by  this 
company  totals  20  miles.  The  gross  earn- 
ings for  io,r2  amounted  to  $59,060.23  and 
the  expenses  to  $57,419.84.  This  company 
does  not  operate  its  own  rolling  stock,  the 
cars  used  on  its  rails  being  the  property 
of  the  Winnipeg  Electric  Street   Railway. 

The  bonds  and  interest  of  both  the 
Winnipeg,  Selkirk,  and  Lake  Winnipeg 
Railway  and  the  Suburban  Rapid  Transit 
Company  are  guaranteed  by  the  Winnipeg 
Electric  Railway  Company.  The  bonds  of 
the  former  company  total  $400,000  and  of 
the  latter  $500,000. 

The  main  power  plant  of  the  Winnipeg 
Electric  Railway  Company  is  located  on 
Pinawa  Channel,  Winnipeg  River,  where 
30,000  horse-power  is  developed.  In  addi- 
tion to  these  hydraulic  works,  the  company 
operates  a  steam  power  plant  within  the 
confines  of  the  city  from  which  an  addi- 
tional 20,000  horse-power  can  be  produced. 
The  total  power  which  can  thus  be 
developed  being  considerably  in  excess 
of  the  requirements  of  the  company  for 
traction  purposes,  the  company  sells  power 
at  cheap  rates.  As  is  mentioned  elsewhere, 
the  city  owns  its  own  plant,  and  it  has 
been  necessary  for  the  company  to  reduce 
its  rates  to  the  abnormally  low  charges  put 
in  force  by  the  Corporation.  The  Winnipeg 
Electric  Railway  also  owns  and  operates  a 
gas-producing   plant   which    provides    gas 


for  cooking  purposes  at  $1.50  per  1,000  feet. 
Upon  this  charge  discounts  of  15  and 
20  per  cent,  are  allowed  for  lighting  and 
fuel  respectively. 

Stockyards. — The  creation  of  the  Public 
Markets,  Ltd.,  or  to  give  it  its  more  usual 
title,  the  Union  Stockyards,  in  St.  Boniface 
is  probably  the  most  important  step  that 
has  as  vet  been  taken  in  Canada  towards 
securing  protection  for  the  producer  of 
live  stock  and  favourable  terms  of  purchase 
for  the  consumer.  Hitherto  the  three 
great  railways  of  the  Dominion  have  owned 
and  operated  independent  stockyards. 
In  future,  however,  the  Canadian  Pacific, 
the  Grand  Trunk,  and  the  Canadian  North- 
ern Railways  will  unload  live  stock  in  the 
new  yards  held  by  them  jointly.  Each 
railroad  holds  a  third  interest  in  the  yard, 
and  all  stand  upon  an  equal  footing.  The 
stockyard  has  its  own  trackage  and  it  is 
intended  to  supply  it  with  special  yard 
engine^.  The  area  embraced  by  these  yards 
amounts  to  232  acres.  At  the  time  of  writing 
180  open  pens  are  provided,  chiefly  for 
cattle,  90  covered  pens  for  cattle,  80  covered 
pens  for  sheep,  and  98  covered  pens  for 
hogs,  making  a  total  in  all  of  448  pens.  Con- 
sidering a  pen  to  possess  the  capacity  of  a 
car,  accommodation  is  thus  provided  for 
448  car-loads  of  live  stock. 

The  yards,  so  far  as  they  have  at  present 
been  developed,  are  divided  into  five  blocks 
of  2^  acres  each,  making  12.7  acres  of 
occupied  space.  The  total  space  available 
for  development,  however,  including  that 
already  in  use,  amounts  to  no  less  than  65 
acres. 

An  unloading  platform  accommodates 
48  cars,  providing  an  unloading  chute  for 
each.  All  pens  are  concrete  floored  and 
water  and  sewers  are  everywhere  in- 
stalled. 

Beyond  the  yards  the  administration 
building  occupies  a  floor  area  of  21,000 
sq.  ft.,  while  two  immense  boilers  are 
used  for  heating  purposes.  Some  idea  of 
the  scope  of  this  work  is  conveyed  in  the 
following  remarks  made  recently  by  the 
secretary-treasurer  of  the  operating  com- 
pany. 

"  In  the  first  place,  these  yards  are  good 
yards,  in  which  live  stock  can  be  handled 
under  the  best  possible  conditions  as  to 
convenience,  comfort,  and  sanitation. 
There  is  ample  provision  for  expansion, 
even  if  the  business  in  future  should  exceed 
that  now  centring  in  Chicago. 

"  In  the  second  place,  there  is  absolute 
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public  control  of  all  rates  charged  at  the 
yards,  with  the  sole  limitation  that  rates  may 
not  be  so  reduced  that  6  per  cent,  interest 
on  the  actual  investment  may  not  be 
earned." 

The  Suburbs  of  Winnipeg. — Amongst  the 
suburbs  of  the  city  may  be  included  such 
districts  as  Fort  Rouge,  Crescentwood, 
River  Park,  and  Roscdale  to  the  south  ; 
St.  Vital  and  Norwood  to  the  east  ;  St.  John's 
and  Kildonan  to  the  north  ;  and  St.  James's 
and  Deer  Lodge  to  the  west.  Fort  Rouge 
especially  will  repay  the  short  journey 
across  the  Assiniboine  River  required  to 
visit  it.  Streets  such  as  Wellington 
Crescent  are  seldom  encountered.  For 
the  most  part,  houses  upon  this  thorough- 
fare have  been  erected  by  residents  for 
their  own  purposes.  Here  the  boulevard 
may  be  seen  in  its  perfected  state,  and 
this  fact,  coupled  with  the  type  of  edifice 
to  be  found  here  and  the  close  proximity 
of  the  river,  lends  to  the  district  a  dis- 
tinction which  must  be  seen  to  be  properly 
appreciated.  River  View,  closely  adjoin- 
ing Fort  Rouge,  is  pleasantly  situated,  but 
for  the  most  part  contains  less  pretentious 
residences.  St.  Vital  and  Norwood  beyond 
the  Red  River  are  rapidly  growing  districts 
which,  from  both  the  commercial  and 
residential  aspect,  have  much  to  commend 
them.  No  distinct  boundarv  marks  the 
commencement  of  St.  John's.  Whilst  this 
district  contains  many  fine  streets,  it  is, 
speaking  generally,  one  of  the  poorer 
localities  of  Greater  Winnipeg.  None  the 
less,  St.  John's  contains  several  important 
buildings,  such  as  the  Anglican  Cathedral 
and  St.  John's  College.  Kildonan,  a 
picturesque  suburb  on  the  west  bank  of 
the  river,  is  likely  to  be  better  known  in 
the  near  future.  It  is  already  becoming 
popular  as  a  residential  centre,  and  con- 
tains many  picturesque  houses  and  cottages. 
The  ward  of  St.  James's  was,  a  few  years 
ago,  but  so  many  acres  of  bare  prairie. 
To-day,  however,  streets  and  houses  are 
spreading  in  all  directions,  the  district 
being  very  popular  with  residents  who 
desire  to  reside  away  from  the  main 
business  thoroughfares.  For  the  most  part 
houses  in  St.  James's  may  be  obtained  at  a 
moderate  rental,  many  convenient  bunga- 
lows having  been  erected  which  are  rented 
at  about  $40  per  month.  Deer  Lodge 
is  perhaps  best  known  to  the  city  resident 
as  a  convenient  base  for  picnic  and  similar 
parties,  the  comfortable  hotel,  which  forms 
the  turning  point  for  the  city  cars,  offering 
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every  attraction   to   the   visitor   .m<l  way- 
brer. 

SI.  Boniface.— Separated  from  Winnipeg 
only  by  the  width  of  the  Red  River  is 
the  cathedral  city  of  St.  Boniface.  Though 
commercially  a  part  of  Greater  Winnipeg, 
St.  Boniface  is  a  distinct  municipality 
governed  by  a  Council  consisting  ol  a 
mayor  and  ten  aldermen,  two  aldermen 
representing  each  of  five  wards  into  which 
the  city  is  divided.  Educational  matters 
arc  controlled  by  a  Public  School  Board 
of  ten  members  elected  on  the  same  basis 
as  the  Council. 

The  Red  River  between  St.  Boniface  and 
Winnipeg  is  spanned  by  six  bridges,  which 
likely  at  no  distant   date   to  be   con- 
siderably   improved.      The    St.    Boniface 
Council    has.   in   fact,   sanctioned    by-laws 
appropriating    money    to    this    end.    The 
Provencher  (Old   Broadway  1   Bridge  is  to 
be  removed  and  a   modern  bridge  with  a 
lifting    --pan    is,   at   an   estimated    cost    of 
♦600,000,  to  be  installed  in  its  place.     This 
structure,  in  addition  to  providing  accom- 
modation  for   foot   traffic,    will   contain   a 
60-ft.  roadway  carrying  two  lines  for  street 
5.     The  Marion   Street  (Old   Norwood) 
Bridge    is    to    be    strengthened    and     re- 
modelled.    St.  Boniface  is  connected  with 
Winnipeg  by  the  Winnipeg  Electric  Rail- 
way  Company,  on    which  there   is  a  five- 
minute    service.      The    Electric     Railway 
Company,  acknowledging  the  present  needs 
and  the  future  possibilities  of  St.  Boniface, 
have  during  the  past  year  greatly  extended 
and     improved     the     service.       The     two 
principal     avenues     have     been     double- 
tracked  and  extensions  laid  and  operated 
on    two    other    important    streets.     It     is 
confidently  expected  that  1913  will  see  the 
system  extended  south  of  St.   Vital,  where 
the    Manitoba   Government  is  erecting  an 
agricultural     college,     and     east     to     the 
great    Union   Stockyards,  possibly   also    to 
Transcona,    two    miles    east    of     the     St. 
nfacc   city   limits,   where   the  shops  of 
the  National  Transcontinental  Railway  are 
situated. 

St.  Boniface  to-day  covers  3,025  acres, 
but  its  area  in  the  near  future  is  likely 
to  be  largely  increased  as  the  adjoining 
municipality  of  St.  Vital  have  expressed 
a  wish  to  be  annexed  to  St.  Boniface. 
Both  Councils  are  favourable  to  the  project 
and  a  committee  from  both  bodies  are 
meeting  to  arrange  details  of  the  fusion, 
which  will  most  probably  be  ratified  by 
the     ratepayers     of     both     municipalities. 


Should  tin-  project  be  consummated,  an 
.11 1  a  .'i  [,200  acres  will  be  added  to  the 
municipality  of  St.  Boniface. 

The  city  now  includes  over  10  miles  of 
paved  streets,  mainly  bitulithic,  and  ;o 
miles   of   pavements,    mostly   concrete. 

The  principal  church  of  St.  Boniface  is, 
of  course,  the  Roman  Catholic  Cathedral. 
This  edifice,  winch  cost  over  $500,000 
to  construct,  is  well  situated  in  a  com- 
manding position  overlooking  the  river. 
To  be  found  within  its  precincts  is  the 
grave  of  Louis  Riel,  the  famous  rebel  of 
the  Red  River  Rebellion.  St.  Boniface  is 
the  seat  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Archbishop, 
and  possesses  an  orphanage  recently  com- 
pleted at  a  cost  of  $450,000. 

THE  ALASKA  BEDDING  COMPANY, 
LTD. 

Affiliated  to  the  Alaska  Feather  and 
Down  Company,  Ltd.,  of  Montreal,  one 
of  Eastern  Canada's  prominent  manu- 
facturing companies,  the  Alaska  Bedding 
Company,  Ltd.,  of  Winnipeg,  occupies  an 
enviable  position  in  the  industrial  life  of 
the  West.  The  company  commenced 
business  in  1904,  its  authorized  capital 
now  being  $200,000  of  which  $107,000  is 
p. ml  up.  The  first  premises  in  which 
manufacturing  operations  were  carried  on 
consisted  of  a  small  building  which  the 
company  rented  in  Princess  Street,  but 
during  the  past  eight  years  the  growth 
of  the  business  has  necessitated  continuous 
increases  in  the  plant  and  equipment  of 
the  factory,  which  is  now  many  times 
larger  than  the  original  building. 

Every  description  of  mattress  is  manu- 
factured, and  a  speciality  is  made  of  iron 
beds.  The  manufacture  of  this  class  of 
goods  had  been  entirely  neglected  in 
Western  Canada  until  the  Alaska  Bedding 
Company,  Ltd.,  undertook  it.  It  is  not 
surprising,  therefore,  that  an  exceptionally 
large  trade  has  been  built  up,  despite  the 
difficulty  of  obtaining  skilled  labour,  a 
hindrance  which  it  has  suffered  in  common 
with  many  other  industrial  undertakings  in 
Western  cities. 

The  plant  is  as  modern  as  it  is  possible 
to  obtain,  a  large  amount  of  automatic 
machinery  having  been  imported  from  the 
United  States.  The  cotton  department, 
however,  is  equipped  with  English  felting 
machinery,  which  has  been  found  to  do 
the  work  more  efficiently  and  economically 
than  other  kinds.  Raw  material  is  obtained 
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from  England,  Scotland,  the  United  Slates, 
and  Eastern  Canada.      So    far    the  company 

has  not  found  it  necessary  to  manufacture 

anywhere  but  at  Winnipeg.  Its  trade  in 
the  West  is  very  large,  however,  and  ware- 
houses have  been  established  at  Calgary 
and  Regina.  Shipments  are  made  as  far 
west  as  Vancouver,  and  practically  as  far 
north  as  the  railway  will  allow. 

The  officers  of  the  company  .11  e  Mr.  J.  11. 
Parkhill,  president,  and  Mr.  Fred  J.  Baker, 
secretary-treasurer,  while  the  directorate 
consists  of  Messrs.  J.  II.  Shcrrard,  W.  R. 
Allan,  J.  S.  Hough.  K.C.,  A.  W.  McMaster, 
and  Z.  G.  Simmons. 

ALLAN,    KILLAM,   AND    McKAY 

Messrs.  Allan,  Killam,  and  McKay,  estab- 
lished in  1893,  undertake  all  manner  of 
loans  and  general  investments,  do  a  large 
business  in  city  real  estate  and  farm  lands, 
and  look  after  the  interests  of  many  insur- 
ance companies.  The  firm  was  founded 
by  Mr.  William  Rae  Allan,  who  commenced 
business  in  a  comparatively  modest  way 
in  the  Ottawa  Bank  Building,  afterwards 
moving  to  the  Grain  Exchange  Building, 
now  known  as  the  Chambers  of  Commerce. 
Even  in  those  days  the  industrial  future  of 
Winnipeg  was  widely  recognized,  and  the 
manner  in  which  Mr.  Allan's  affairs  pro- 
gressed reflected  an  optimism  indulged  in 
alike  by  his  clients  in  foreign  countries  and 
his  fellow-citizens.  The  Grain  Exchange 
was  rapidly  supplanted  as  the  headquarters 
of  the  firm  by  the  Bank  of  British  North 
America,  and  this  building  again  was 
vacated  for  the  Bulman  Block.  Here  the 
firm  remained  for  seven  years,  and  at  the 
expiration  of  that  period  erected  a  per- 
manent six-storied  structure  on  Main  Street, 
where  the  offices  of  the  company  are  now 
situated. 

Mr.  Allan  took  into  partnership  Messrs. 
Killam,  Lang,  and  McKay,  the  firm  being 
known  for  some  years  as  Allan,  Lang, 
Killam,  and  McKay.  This  title  was  retained 
until  the  decease  of  Mr.  Lang  in  1909,  when 
the  firm  first  became  known  as  Allan, 
Killam,  and  McKay.  In  the  year  1910  a 
fourth  partner  entered  the  business  in  the 
person  of  Mr.  Laurence  W.  Hicks,  but 
no  further  change  was  made  in  its  title. 

The  operations  of  the  firm  are  undertaken 
by  six  separate  departments— fire  and  mis- 
cellaneous insurance,  real  estate,  loans, 
financial,  and  stock-broking,  each  of  which 
is  in  charge  of  an  expert. 
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Probably  no  firm  in  Canada  represents  a 
stronger  body  of  insurance  companies  than 
Messrs.  Allan,  Killam,  and  McKay,  who  are 
prepared  to  cover  practically  every  manner 
of  risk.  Among  others  they  hold  the  agency 
for  the  Royal  Insurance  Company,  the 
United  States  Fidelity  and  Guarantee  Com- 
pany, the  Ocean  Accident  and  Guarantee 
Corporation,  the  Union  Assurance  Society, 
the  Sun  Insurance  Office,  the  Scottish  Union 
and  National  Insurance  Company,  the  Home 
Insurance  Company,  and  the  Insurance 
Company  of  North  America.  Mr.  Allan 
is  himself  the  agent  for  Lloyd's  and  chair- 
man of  the  local  advisory  board  of  the 
London  and  Lancashire  Life  and  General 
Assurance  Association. 

In  financial  operations  the  firm  has  pro- 
ceeded along  conservative  lines,  judging 
investments  rather  by  the  security  they 
afford  than  by  the  profits  they  promise. 
They  are  now  taking  care  of  very  consider- 
able sums  on  behalf  of  clients  living  in 
European  countries  who  cannot  afford  the 
time  for  personal  visits.  In  addition  the 
firm  act  as  agents  and  managers  for  the 
Scottish  Canadian  Mortgage  Company  and 
the  London  and  British  North  America 
Company. 

The  firm  have  not  confined  their  energies 
entirely  to  the  real  estate  of  Winnipeg  but 
have  interests  in  many  other  parts  of 
the  Dominion.  The  development  of  their 
Western  business  has  necessitated  the 
establishment  of  a  branch  in  Edmonton, 
while  their  various  enterprises  in  the  New 
Ontario  district  are  directed  by  a  branch 
.a    Fort  William. 

Owing  to  his  long  acquaintance  with 
conditions  in  the  West,  Mr.  W.  R. 
Allan's  services  have  been  requisitioned  by 
many  other  enterprises,  among  which  the 
Canadian  Mortgage  Association,  the  Union 
Bank  of  Canada,  and  the  Canadian  Con- 
solidated Rubber  Company  claim  him  as 
a  director.  He  is  also  the  general  West- 
ern agent  of  the  Allan  Steamship  Company, 
Ltd. 

Mr.  Robert  McKay  is  a  native  of  Scotland, 
but  has  been  a  resident  of  Winnipeg  since 
1881.  He  became  identified  with  Mr.  Allan 
early  in  his  business  life. 

Mr.  George  K.  Killam  was  born  in  Winni- 
peg, and  entering  the  legal  profession,  was 
called  to  the  Bar  in  Manitoba  in  1903.  He 
is  a  son  of  the  late  Hon.  A.  C.  Killam, 
former  Chief  Justice  of  Manitoba,  and 
afterwards  chairman  of  the  Canadian  Rail- 
way Commission.     Mr.   L.  W.    Hicks  is  a 


native  of  Mitchell,  Ontario.  During  his 
early  business  career  he  spent  eight  years 
in  the  service  of  the  Grand  Trunk  and 
Canadian  Pacific  Railways,  afterwards 
entering  the  insurance  world  and  becoming 
branch  manager  of  the  London  and  Lanca- 
shire Life  Assurance  Company  in  Winni- 
peg in  1904.  He  entered  the  employ  of 
Allan,  Killam,  and  McKay  in  1906,  and  was 
shortly  afterwards  made  a  partner  and 
director. 

AMESHOLDEN    McCREADY,    LTD. 

The  amalgamation  of  Ames-Holden,  Ltd., 
and  James  McCready,  Ltd.,  which  occuired 
in  1911,  attracted  considerable  attention 
in  manufacturing  circles.  For  over  40 
years  these  companies  had  been  established 
in  Montreal,  where  they  were  engaged  in 
the  manufacture  of  boots  and  shoes  of  every 
description,  and  each  had  built  up  a  very 
extensive  business  despite  the  competition 
of  the  other.  For  some  time,  however,  the 
advantages  to  be  derived  from  amalgama- 
tion had  become  increasingly  evident,  and 
it  was  eventually  decided  to  unite  the  two 
concerns  and  form  one  company.  Accord- 
ingly in  191 1  Ames-Holden  McCready, 
Ltd.,  was  incorporated  with  a  capital  of 
$7,000,000. 

The  company  now  has  three  factories  in 
Montreal,  and  its  trade  extends  through- 
out Canada.  Manufacturing  operations 
have  not  yet  been  undertaken  in  any  other 
citv,  but  a  chain  of  warehouses  stretching 
across  the  continent  provides  adequate 
facilities  for  the  economical  distribution  of 
the  company's  goods.  The  Maritime  pro- 
vinces are  served  by  a  warehouse  at  St. 
John,  N.B.  ;  at  Toronto  a  branch  copes 
with  the  extensive  trade  of  Ontario  ;  and 
throughout  the  West  warehouses  at  Winni- 
peg, Edmonton,  Calgary,  and  Vancouver 
are  making  ever  growing  demands  upon 
the  capacity  of  the  factories.  The  company 
also  holds  various  agencies  for  rubber 
goods,  but  does  not  manufacture  them. 

Of  the  Western  branches  of  the  company 
that  at  Winnipeg  takes  precedence  in  point 
of  magnitude  and  turnover.  It  is  under  the 
management  of  Mr.  A.  L.  Johnson,  who  has 
been  connected  with  the  firm  of  Ames- 
Holden,  Ltd.,  for  25  years.  The  presi- 
dent of  the  company  is  Mr.  D.  Lome 
McGibbon.  Mr.  Clarence  N.  Smith,  of 
Montreal,  is  the  general   manager. 
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BOULTER    AND     WAUGH 

The  firm  of  Boulter  and  Waugh,  which 
manufactures  furs,  hats,  caps,  sheep-lined 
coats  and   similar  goods,  has  for  the  past 
fifty   years    steadily  built    up    a    Canadian 
trade.     Fifty   years    ago    the   demand   for 
such     goods    as     the    firm     manufactures, 
beyond    the    more    populated   districts   in 
the  east   of   Canada,  was  confined   to  the 
few  hardy  pioneers  who  were  undertaking 
the   initial   development   of   Winnipeg  and 
the    agricultural    country    that     surrounds 
that  city.     With   the  great  rush  of  immi- 
gration to  the  West,  however,  the  demand 
for  warm  clothing  grew  with  considerable 
rapidity,  and,  from   their   headquarters   in 
Montreal  the  firm  soon  found   it  a  matter 
of     some    difficulty    to     cope    with     their 
trade.     Accordingly  a    branch    was   estab- 
lished at  Winnipeg,  and  afterwards  sample 
rooms  were  acquired  in   the  larger  of  the 
other  Western    cities.      No  fewer  than  22 
travelling    representatives    are    employed, 
n    of   them   attending   to   the   firm's  cus- 
tomers   to    the   east    of    the   Great    Lakes 
and  11  looking  after  the  rapidly  increasing 
trade  of  the  West. 

Messrs.  Geo.  Boulter  and  William  Waugh 
are  respectively  the  president  and  vice- 
president  of  the  firm,  and  Mr.  F.  Cooper 
carries  out  the  duties  of  secretary-treasurer. 
Its  affairs  at  Winnipeg  are  in  the  hands 
of  Mr.  R.  C.  Lawrence. 

BOYCE  CARRIAGE  COMPANY,  LTD. 

Established  in  Winnipeg  in  1877,  some 
years  before  the  arrival  of  the  railway,  the 
Boyce  Carriage  Company,  Ltd.,  has  made 
good  use  of  the  advantages  accruing  from  its 
priority  in  the  Western  field,  and  in  point 
of  magnitude  is  excelled  by  few  similar 
concerns  in  the  West.  At  the  commence- 
ment the  market  for  the  company's  goods 
was  necessarily  limited  by  the  poor  trans- 
portation facilities  and  but  four  hands 
were  necessary  to  cope  with  the  demand. 
To-day  60  men  are  engaged,  and  even 
with  this  staff  it  is  not  easy  to  keep  pace 
with  Western  requirements.  The  company 
is  capitalized  at  $150,000,  of  which  $58,000 
is  paid  up.  The  premises  include  a  five- 
story  brick-built  factory  furnished  with  a 
complete  equipment  of  modern  machinery) 
and  spacious  showrooms  and  offices. 

Practically  every  description  of  vehicle  is 
manufactured  in  the  factory,  although  a 
speciality  is  made  of  fire-hose  wagons. 
The  company  has  been  very  successful  in 
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this  branch  of  its  business,  ami  iii  addition 
to  manufacturing  Fourteen  wagons  for  the 
fire  brigadeat  Winnipeg  has  supplied  nearly 
all  the  larger  Western  cities.  An  ither 
branch  that  is  rapidly  gaining  prominence 
is  the  construction  of  motor  and  electric 
trucks.  Nearly  all  linns  of  any  importance 
in  the  West  use  power-driven  vehicles  for 
distributing  purposes,  and  the  Boyce  Car- 
riage Company,  Ltd.,  is  considering  very 
extensive  additions  to  the  machinery  used 
in  their  manufacture. 

G.    L.    BRODIE    &    CO. 

1'lie  tirm  of  G.  L.  Brodie  it  Co.,  of 
Winnipeg,  in  addition  to  city  properties 
deals  in  Western  farm  lands  and  town  site 
properties,  but  confines  its  operations 
principally  to  inside  properties.  The  firm 
claims  to  limit  its  operations  to  strictly 
investment  propositions  as  distinguished 
from  speculation. 

Mr.  G.  L.  Brodie,  who  founded  the 
company  about  two  years  ago,  was  for 
some  time  in  the  employ  of  the  Immi- 
gration and  Publicity  Department  of  the 
Alberta  Government.  His  duties  in  this 
connection  necessitated  frequent  journeys 
throughout  the  West  and  so  enabled  him 
to  acquire  a  valuable  insight  into  real 
estate  conditions.  Again,  while  in  the 
Winnipeg  office  of  the  Department  he  was 
enabled  to  learn  much  that  lias  sub- 
•  ■  [uently  proved  of  value  to  him  regarding 
development  in  that  citv. 

Mr.  Brodie.  in  addition  to  his  interest  in 
the    business    mentioned    above,    acts     as 
etary  to    the    British    Western   Invest- 
ments    Company     of      Canada,      Ltd.,     a 
company    incorporated    under    the   Jotnt- 
■;   C  impanies    Act    of    Manitoba,  and 
formed  with  the  object  of    inducing  out- 
side capitalists  to  invest  in  the  West.     It 
devotes   most  of   its  attention   to  business 
connected   with  mortgages  and   mortgage 
1-   and  places  money  on    commission 
for  investors.     This   company,  it    may   be 
I.  does  not  buy  and  sell  real  estate. 

BROWN  AND  VALLANCE 
This  architectural  firm  was  one  of  the 
five  selected  by  the  Manitoba  Government 
from  the  f>5  competitors  for  the  designing  of 
the  new  Parliament  Buildings.  They  have 
been  established  in  Winnipeg  for  two  years 
and  have  undertaken  a  considerable  amount 
of  work,  erecting   among    other    buildings 


the  new  warehouse  foi  the  Canadian  Fair- 
bank  Morse  Company.  In  the  West  they 
have  designed  the  new  University  of  Sas- 
katchewan, costing  between  83 ,000,000  and 

-| ,O0O,    to    which     large    additions    are 

contemplated.        Other       buildings       which 

Messrs.  Brown  and  Will. nice  have  designed 
include,  in  Regina,  the  new  Regina  College, 

to  cost  $1,000,000,  and  the  Canada  Life 
Building  ;  in  Calgary,  the  10-story  block 
for  the  Calgary  Herald  and  six-story 
tire-pro.  .I  buildings  for  the  Canada  Life 
Assurance  Company  and  Merchants  Bank; 
and  in  Saskatoon,  the  new  City  Hospital, 
costing  $500,000,  the  King  George  Hotel, 
which  is  a  fine  example  of  modern  Gothic 
work,  and  the  Cairns  Department  Store. 

In  Winnipeg  the  firm  are  architects  for 
a  new  15-storv  sky-scraper,  and  they  have- 
designed  other  large  buildings  the  contracts 
for   which  are   pending. 

A  Calgary  office  has  been  opened  and 
the  firm  has  representatives  at  Saskatoon 
and  Regina.  Mr.  E.  E.  Sheppard,  at 
Winnipeg,  manages  the  firm's  Western 
business. 

CAMPBELL,    P1TBLAD0,   HOSKIN,    AND 
GRUNDY 

CAMPBELL,    PITBLADO,    BENNEST,   AND 
HAIG 

This  firm  of  barristers  and  solicitors, 
one  of  the  largest  and  most  important  in 
Western  Canada,  was  founded  in  Winnipeg 
in  1883,  when  the  Hon.  Colin  H.  Campbell, 
K.C.,  M.P.P.,  at  that  time  Mr.  Campbell, 
entered  into  partnership  with  Mr.  H.  E. 
Crawford.  On  the  death  of  Mr.  Crawford 
ten  years  later,  Mr.  Isaac  Pitblado  and  Mr. 
A.  Krskine  Hoskin  entered  the  firm.  In 
the  same  year,  1903,  Messrs.  H.  P.  Grundy, 
E.  H.  Benuest,  J.  T.  Haig,  and  P.  J.  Monta- 
gue, all  Bachelors  of  Art  of  Manitoba 
University,  were  made  partners,  and  the 
above  title  adopted. 

The  firm's  practice  is  largely  of  a 
mercantile,  conveyancing,  and  financial 
character,  among  its  clients  being  such 
corporations  and  companies  as  the  Bank 
of  Hamilton,  Toronto  General  Trust  Cor- 
poration, Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company 
of  Canada,  Landed  Banking  and  Loan 
Company,  Royal  Loan  Company,  and  the 
Home  Investment  and  Savings  Association. 

The  senior  partners  of  the  firm  are  men 
who  have  attained  considerable  promi- 
nence in  the  legal  profession.  The  Hon. 
Colin  H.  Campbell,  M.P.P.,  Mr.  Isaac  Pit- 
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blado,  ami  Mr.  A.  Krskine  Hoskin  are  all 
King's  Counsels,  the  two  latter  gentlemen 
having  the  degrees  of  1.1,. I',,  and  B.C.L. 
respectively.  The  Won.  Colin  H.  Campbell 
represents  the  constituency  of  Morris  and 
is  Minister  of  Public  Works  in  the  Pro- 
\  tncial    I  iovei  ninent. 

CANADIAN    CITY     AND    TOWN    PROPER- 
TIES,   LTD. 

The  rapid  growth  of  industrial  concerns 
111  Canada  constantly  calls  for  the  erection 
of  large  buildings  for  office  space  and 
other  purposes.  To  meet  this  demand  the 
Canadian  City  and  Town  Properties,  Ltd., 
was  formed  in  Liverpool,  England,  in  1910, 
the  Canadian  office  being  opened  in  Calgary 
in  October  of  that  year.  In  April,  K)i  1,  the 
offices  were  moved  to  Winnipeg,  where  they 
are  still  to  be  found.  Since  then  a  branch 
office  has  been  opened  at  Moose  Jaw. 

Possibly  the  company's  undertakings  can 
best  be  gathered  from  a  statement  of  a  few 
of  the  properties  which  it  has  erected 
during  the  past  12  months.  These  in- 
clude a  four-story  building  of  reinforced 
concrete  at  Moose  Jaw,  a  three-story  brick 
building  at  Regina,  two-story  brick  build- 
ings at  Weyburn,  Moose  Jaw,  Swift  Current, 
Regina,  and  Saskatoon,  and  smaller  build- 
ings at  Swift  Current,  Le  Pas,  Lacombe, 
and  Weyburn.  Blocks  have  already  been 
constructed  in  the  following  towns  : 
Alberta,  Lacombe  (one  building)  ;  Sas- 
katchewan, Swift  Current  (two  buildings), 
Moose  Jaw  (two  buildings),  Regina  (two 
buildings),  Weyburn  (two  buildings),  Sas- 
katoon (two  buildings),  Cud  worth  (one 
building)  ;  Manitoba,  Le  Pas  (22  buildings, 
consisting  of  offices,  stores,  and  cottages). 
The  Winnipeg  block,  in  which  the  com- 
pany's offices  are  situated,  is  known  as  the 
Cadomin  Building,  and  is  the  property  of 
the  Canadian  Dominion  Development, 
Ltd.,  one  of  several  companies  affiliated 
with  this  company. 

The  company  own  the  district  known 
as  Boulevard  Heights,  situated  about  1 J 
miles  from  the  centre  of  Moose  Jaw.  Here 
about  800  acres  are  divided  into  blocks 
of  25  and  50  ft.  frontage,  the  greater 
number  of  which  have  been  sold.  A  car 
line  running  through  the  property  is  being 
constructed  at  the  expense  of  the  company. 
Mr.  F.  L.  Hammond,  the  managing 
director,  resides  usually  at  the  company's 
head  office  in  Liverpool.  Mr.  Edward 
Baillie,  the  manager  for  Canada,  resides  in 
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Winnipeg.  Mr.  Baillie  was  born  in  Edin- 
burgh, Scotland,  and  came-  to  Canada  in 
[890.  Previous  to  his  connection  with  the 
concern  under  notice  he  was  for  about  1 4 
years  auditor  to  the  West  Kootenay  Power 
and  Light  Company. 

THE   CANADIAN    CONSOLIDATED 
RUBBER   COMPANY,    LTD. 

The  Canadian  Consolidated  Rubber  Com- 
pany, Ltd.,  whose  head  office  is  in  Montreal, 
province  of  (Quebec,  are  selling  agents  for 
the  Canadian  Rubber  Company  of  Montreal, 
Ltd.,  the  Granby  Rubber  Company,  Ltd., 
the  Merchants  Rubber  Company,  Ltd.,  the 
Berlin  Rubber  Manufacturing  Company, 
Ltd.,  the  Maple  Leaf  Rubber  Company, 
Ltd.,  the  Dominion  Rubber  Company  Ltd., 
the  Berlin  Felt  Boot  Company,  Ltd.,  the 
Elmira  Felt  Company,  and  the  Kimmel 
Felt  Company,  Ltd.  These  companies 
manufacture  and  sell  a  most  extensive 
range  of  rubber  goods,  which  include  all 
general  mechanical  lines,  plumbers'  supplies, 
textile  goods,  raincoats,  oil  clothing,  drug 
sundries,  rubber  and  felt  footwear,  auto- 
mobile tvres  and  tubes,  carriage,  motor, 
truck,  and  bicycle  tyres. 

The  company  has  a  chain  of  ware- 
houses and  supply  depots  throughout  the 
Dominion  of  Canada  from  St.  John,  N.B., 
in  the  East  to  Victoria,  B.C.,  in  the  West. 
The  divisional  office  and  supply  depot  for 
Western  Canada  is  located  at  Winnipeg, 
where  a  staff  of  over  150  hands  is  em- 
ployed, and  where  the  company  is  at 
present  building  a  large  warehouse  in  the 
western  manufacturing  portion  of  the  city. 
This  building  is  of  the  very  best  concrete 
and  mill  construction  and  measures  100  by 
300  ft.  The  basement  and  ground  floor 
were  only  completed  this  year,  and  give 
warehouse  space  of  60,000  sq.  ft.  It 
has  been  so  constructed  that  additional 
stories  can  be  added  without  interfering 
with  the  operation  of  business,  and  it  is  ex- 
pected that  next  year  further  floors  will  be 
added  to  meet  the  ever  increasing  demand 
for  the  goods  manufactured  by  the  com- 
pany. It  is  served  by  an  individual  spur 
track  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway,  and 
will  enable  the  company  to  carry  very  large 
stocks  at  this  point  in  order  to  supply  their 
Western  branches  at  Regina,  Saskatoon, 
Calgary,  Edmonton,  Vancouver,  and  Vic- 
toria, as  well  as  numerous  jobbers  through- 
out the  West. 

The    Winnipeg    division    is    under     the 


management  of   Mr.   A.  X.  Douglas,  while 
Mr.   Chas.    Holden    is    the    Western   sales 


manager. 
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CANADIAN    EMPIRE,    LTD. 

The  firm  transacting  business  under  the 
above  title  is  interested  in  subdivision 
properties  at  Souris,  Manitoba,  and  Wey- 
burn  and  Moose  Jaw,  Saskatchewan.  Lots 
in  these  properties  are  sold  on  con- 
venient terms  at  prices  ranging  from 
$100  to  $150  each.  As  part  of  an 
enterprising  policy,  the  firm  offer  to  send 
purchasers  of  property  to  the  value 
of  $500  on  a  tour  of  inspection  at 
their  expense,  and  to  refund  money 
expended  upon  property  which  after 
inspection   is    not    considered   satisfactory. 

A  number  of  agents  at  different  points 
keep  the  firm  advised  as  to  local  conditions, 
and  we  understand  branch  offices  are 
being  opened  in  the  cities  of  Montreal, 
Toronto,  and  Detroit,   Michigan. 

The  company  is  composed  of  Mr.  Walter 
W.  Powers,  Thomas  L.  Arnett,  James 
Grant,  and  Thomas  J.  Buckley,  and  the 
head  offices  are  situated  at  Winnipeg. 

THE   CANADIAN    H.   W.   JOHNS-MAN- 
VILLE   COMPANY,    LTD. 

The  Canadian  H.  W.  Johns-Manville 
Company,  Ltd.,  a  company  which  manu- 
factures asbestos,  mastic  flooring,  cold 
storage,  and  electrical  insulation  roofings 
and  asbestos  packings,  is  probably  one  of 
the  largest  of  its  kind  in  the  world.  It  has 
been  firmly  established  for  many  years  in 
the  United  States,  under  the  name  of  the 
H.  W.  Johns-Manville  Company,  Ltd.,  but 
it  was  not  until  1909  that  a  branch  was 
opened  in  Winnipeg.  At  that  date  a  desk 
in  the  Builders  Exchange  sufficed  for  the 
company's  purpose,  but  it  soon  became 
abundantly  evident  that  the  business  would 
require  a  warehouse  of  substantial  propor- 
tions. A  building  covering  35,000  sq.  ft. 
was  erected.  The  staff  now  employed 
consists  of  50  hands.  All  of  the  magnesia 
used  by  the  company's  factories  in  the 
United  States  is  obtained  from  Quebec, 
where  500  men  are  employed  in  the  mines. 

The  head  office  of  the  company  is  situated 
in  New  York,  and  factories  have  been  built 
at  Milwaukee,  West  Milwaukee,  Brookland, 
N.Y.,  Nashua  in  New  Hampshire,  Newark, 
N.J.,  and  Lockport,  N.Y.  A  new  factory 
is  now  in  course  of  construction  in  the 
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neighbourhood  of  Boundbrook,  N.J.,  which 
will  cost  $2,000,000  and  employ  from  5,000 
to  8,000  hands.  The  company  is  already 
formulating  plans  for  the  construction  of 
factories  in  the  industrial  centres  of  Canada. 

THE    CARTER    HALLS    ALDINGER 
COMPANY,   LTD. 

The  buildings  erected  by  the  Carter  Halls 
Aldinger  Company,  Ltd.,  include  ware- 
houses, engine  houses,  shops,  and  some  of 
the  largest  office  buildings  in  Western 
Canada.  The  company  has  done  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  work  for  the  Canadian 
Pacific  Railway  and  its  competitor,  the 
Grand  Trunk  Pacific,  and  it  would  be 
difficult  to  instance  a  single  type  of  building 
of  anj'  dimensions  with  the  construction  of 
which  the  Carter  Halls  Aldinger  Company 
has  not,  at  some  quite  recent  date,  been 
connected. 

The  firm  was  established  in  1907  and 
has  a  capital  of  $250,000,  of  which  $100,000 
has  been  subscribed.  Its  operations  extend 
throughout  Western  Canada,  and  its 
organization  is  such  that  there  is  no  branch 
of  its  work  which  it  is  not  prepared  to 
undertake  with  the  unaided  assistance  of 
its  own  staff.  Competent  engineers, 
attached  to  the  staff,  constantly  prepare 
plans  for  important  buildings,  and  when, 
as  is  frequently  the  case,  drawings  for  some 
contract  are  received  from  an  outside 
source,  they  are  carefully  checked  by  some 
of  the  experts  in  the  company's  service. 
By  this  method,  errors  which  may  have 
escaped  the  designer's  notice  are  detected 
and  rectified  before  any  loss  is  incurred. 
Contracts  are  taken  bulk  tender,  or  percent- 
age of  cost  plus  a  fixed  sum.  Considerable 
work  has  been  entrusted  to  the  company 
on  the  latter  basis,  especially  on  rush  work, 
where  plans  and  specifications  have  not 
been  completed  at  the  time  of  starting  the 
work. 

Since  its  operations  have  been  conducted 
in  all  parts  of  Western  Canada,  the  com- 
pany claims,  probably  with  good  reason,  to 
be  possessed  of  very  valuable  data  concern- 
ing building  conditions  in  different  districts. 
This  information  the  company  is  always 
prepared  to  place  at  the  service  of  parties 
interested. 

From  a  long  list  of  important  buildings 
recently  erected  by  the  Carter  Halls 
Aldinger  Company,  Ltd.,  the  following  may 
be  taken  as  likely  to  interest  the  reader  who 
knows     Winnipeg    and    the     West  :     The 
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VfcArthur  Building,  twelve-story  offices, 
Winnipeg  :  the  Sterling  Bank  Building, 
eight-story  offices,  Winnipeg :  the  Con- 
federation Life  Building,  ten-story  offices, 

Winnipeg:  the  Winnipeg  Street  Railwaj 
Building,    ten-story  offices,   Winnipeg;   the 

Manitoba  Fret  Press  Building,  Winnipeg  ; 
the  Hudson's  Bay  Departmental  Store, 
Calgary;  the  Canada  Building  eight-story 
offices,  Saskatoon;  and  the  important  sub 
ways  beneath  the  tracks  of  the  Canadian 
Pacific  Railway  at  Calgary  and  Edmonton. 
The  following  are  the  officers  of  the 
company;  president  and  general  manager, 

Mr.  \V.  II.  Carter  ;  vice-president  and 
engineer.  Mr.  A.  H.  Aldinger,  C.E.  ;  and 
secretary-treasurer,  Mr.  Frank  E.  Halls. 

CATTLEY  LOANS  AND  FINANCE,  LTD. 

The  Cattley  Loans  and  Finance,  Ltd., 
specializes  in  well-situated  suburban  pro- 
perty, more  particularly  along  the  Red 
River  to  the  south  of  Winnipeg.  It  was 
incorporated  in  iuio,  and  since  that  date 
has  sold  property  to  the  yalue  of  $250,000 
in  this  locality.  This  figure,  however, 
which  serves  to  illustrate  the  interest  which 
investors  have  taken  in  Winnipeg  suburban 
property,  does  not  include  transactions 
carried  out  in  the  business  districts  of 
the  city. 

The  company  has  a  share  capital  of 
8100,000.  the  capital  being  found  by  the 
directors  and  their  friends.  A  consider- 
able business  is  done  by  the  firm  in  the 
investing  of  funds  on  behalf  of  clients. 
The  management  of  the  concern  is  in  the 
hands  of  Englishmen,  and  the  company 
is  on  the  Winnipeg  Real  Estate  Exchange. 
The  president,  Mr.  J.  H.  Cattley,  was  for- 
merly secretary  of  the  Winnipeg  Oil  Com- 
pany, and  has  had  much  experience  in 
business  in  Winnipeg.  The  vice-president 
and  manager,  Mr.  R.  Cattley,  has  been 
in  Winnipeg  19  years,  and  is  well  posted  on 
values  in  and  around  Winnipeg  and  in 
Manitoba  farm  lands.  The  secretary,  Mr. 
I'.  J.  Henry,  is  well  known  in  business 
circles  in  Winnipeg. 

THE   CODVILLE   COMPANY,   LTD. 

The  history  of  the  Codville  Company, 
Ltd.,  dates  back  to  1872,  when  the  founda- 
tions of  the  company  were  laid  in  Quebec 
by  Mc--rs.  Thompson  and  Codville.  For 
many  years  the  business  was  conducted 
under  the  title  of  Thompson  and  Codville, 


but  in  1897,  the  year  of  Mr.  Thompson's 
death,  the  name  was  changed  to  Cod- 
ville &  Co.  Nine  years  later,  Mr.  Georgeson 
having  meanwhile  been  admitted  as  a 
partner,  the  business  w.is  incorporated 
as  a  limited  company  under  the  title  ol 
the  Codville  Georgeson  Company,  Ltd. 
The  present  title  was  assumed  in  [908, 
when   Mi.  1  ieorgeson  retired. 

More  important  and  far  reaching  in  its 
effect,  however,  was  the  change  of  loca- 
tion made  in  the  early  eighties.  The 
importance  of  Winnipeg  was  already 
recognized  by  many  large  Eastern 
Canadian  firms  who  had  established 
branch  factories  and  warehouses  in  the 
Western  metropolis,  but  Thompson  and 
Codville  signalized  their  belief  in  the 
city  by  making  Winnipeg  their  head- 
quarters. Doubtless  so  drastic  a  change 
was  not  made  without  misgivings,  but 
these  were  speedily  dismissed  and  the 
company  is  to-day  reaping  a  rich  rew.u  d 
for  its  enterprise.  The  company  was  first 
established  in  Winnipeg  with  a  capital 
of  $20,000,  a  sum  that  has  since  been 
increased  to  $1,000,000,  $900,000  being 
fully  subscribed. 

The  business  as  at  present  conducted 
consists  chiefly  of  wholesale  dealings  in 
groceries  and  provisions,  in  which  depart- 
ment the  company  acts  as  sole  Western 
agents  for  the  H.  J.  Heinz  Company,  of 
Pittsburg,   Pennsylvania. 

During  recent  years  the  manufacture 
and  packing  of  teas,  coffees,  baking 
powders,  extracts,  spices,  &c,  has  been 
undertaken  with  great  success.  The 
annual  turnover  of  the  combined  manufac- 
turing and  wholesale  businesses  amounted 
in  1912  to  about  $5,250,000.  Branches 
have  been  established  at  Brandon,  Moose 
law,  and  Saskatoon. 

The  president  of  the  company  is  Mr. 
John  J.  Codville,  the  vice-president,  Mr. 
H.  Bruce  Gordon,  and  the  secretary- 
treasurer,  Mr.  A.  W.  Chapman.  These 
gentlemen,  with  Mr.  Lawrence  Bonny, 
form  the  directorate. 

C.   W.   COOPER 

Mr.  Cooper,  who  established  this  busi- 
ness in  1909,  specializes  in  Winnipeg  city 
property  and  suburban  acreage.  This  form 
of  investment,  on  account  of  the  steady 
increase  in  population  which  has  marked 
the  advance  of  the  chief  distributing  centre 
of  Central  Canada,  has  much  to  recommend 
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il.  Mr.  Cooper,  it  may  be  remarked,  is 
especially    interested    in    Transcona,    an 

industrial  centre  ol  Greater  Winnipeg, 
where    sites    with    railway    trackage,    well 

suited  for  manufacturing  purposes,  maj  1" 

Obtained.  In  his  efforts  to  develop  this 
important  district  Mr.  Cooper  receives  the 
active  assistance  ol  the  Transcona  Board 
of  Trade,  an  organization  thoroughly  alive 
to  the  industrial  possibilities  of  that  locality. 
Transcona,  it  may  be  remarked  in  passing, 
is  the  site  of  the  magnificent  repairing 
shops  erected  by  the  Dominion  Govern- 
ment at  a  cost  of  $6,500,000  for  the  use  of 
the  National  Transcontinental  section  of 
the  Grand  Trunk  Pacific  Railway.  Tin 
Canadian  Pacific  Railway  has  also  laid 
down  many  miles  of  track  at  this 
point. 

Whilst  actively  interested  in  the  develop- 
ment of  real  estate,  Mr.  Cooper  transacts 
a  considerable  business  in  investments  on 
behalf  of  clients,  it  being  possible  to 
secure  without  risk  a  far  higher  return 
from  capital  judiciously  invested  in  Canada 
than  from  investments  within  the  limits  of 
Great  Britain. 

Mr.  Cooper,  who  was  born  in  Montreal, 
has  resided  in  Winnipeg  for  12  years, 
during  which  time  he  has  been  intimately 
and  continuously  connected  with  real  estate 
movements. 

COYNE,   BOND,   AND   HAMILTON 

The  firm  of  Coyne,  Bond,  and  Hamilton, 
barristers  and  solicitors,  Winnipeg,  was 
established  under  its  present  title  in  1912, 
the  senior  partner,  Mr.  Coyne,  having  pre- 
viously been  a  member  of  the  firm  of 
Aikins,  Fullerton,  Coyne,  and  Foley,  and 
Mr.  Bond  having  previously  been  solicitor 
for  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  Company 
at  Winnipeg.  Associated  with  Messrs. 
Coyne,  Bond,  and  Hamilton  are  also 
Messrs.  Galloway  and  Martin. 

Mr.  J.  B.  Coyne  was  born  at  St.  Thomas, 
Ontario,  and  educated  at  Upper  Canada 
College,  Toronto,  and  Toronto  University, 
where  he  took  the  degree  of  B.A.  in  1901. 
After  studying  law  at  Osgoode  Hall,  Toronto, 
he  was  called  to  the  Ontario  Bar  in  1904. 
After  a  few  months'  practice  at  St.  Thomas, 
Ontario,  he  came  to  Winnipeg,  and  was 
called  to  the  Manitoba  Bar  in  1905,  be- 
coming assistant  solicitor  for  the  Canadian 
Pacific  Railway  Company  at  Winnipeg  in 
the  same  year,  later  becoming  a  member 
of  the  firm  of  Aikins,  Robson,  Fullerton, 
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and  Coyne  and  Aikins,  Fullerton,  Coyne, 
and  Foley. 

Mr.  A.  S.  Bond,  a  native  of  Ontario, 
graduated  from  the  law  school  at  Osgoode 
Hall  in  1903,  and  was  called  to  the  Ontario 
Bar  in  the  same  year.  Coming  shortly 
afterwards  to  Winnipeg,  he  was  called  to 
the  Manitoba  Bar  in  1904,  and  became 
assistant  solicitor  to  the  Canadian  Pacific 
Railway  Company  at  Winnipeg  (1904-8) 
and  solicitor  thereto  from  1908  to  1912. 

Mr.  F.  K.  Hamilton  was  born  at  Stratford, 
Ontario,  educated  at  the  Collegiate  Institute, 
Stratford,  and  Manitoba  University,  Winni- 
peg, taking  the  degree  of  LL.B.  in  191 1  ; 
was  called  to  the  Bar  in  the  same  year  and 
practised  with  Aikins,  Fullerton,  Coyne,  and 
Foley  for  a  short  time  until  he  joined  the 
present  firm. 

Mr.  John  Galloway  was  born  in  England 
and  educated  at  Charterhouse  and  Mag- 
dalen College,  Oxford,  took  his  degree  of 
B.A.  of  Oxford  University  in  11)03,  and  was 
called  to  the  Bar  at  the  Inner  Temple  in 
1906.  After  some  years'  practice  at  the 
Chancery  Bar  in  London  and  the  Palatine 
Court  of  Lancaster,  lie  came  to  Winnipeg, 
where  he  was  called  to  the  Bar  in  1912. 

Mr.  William  Martin  was  educated  at 
Upper  Canada  College,  Toronto,  and 
Toronto  University,  taking  his  B.A.  degree 
there  in  190S.  He  studied  law  for  two 
years  at  Winnipeg  and  then  for  two  years 
at  Balliol  College,  Oxford,  taking  hisB.C.L. 
degree  there  with  honours  in  191 2.  He 
was  called  to  the  Manitoba  Bar  in  1912. 

DANGERFIELD    AND    DOOLITTLE 

The  firm  of  Dangerfield  and  Doolittle, 
of  Winnipeg,  has  been  engaged  during  the 
past  seven  years  in  a  general  real  estate 
business,  handling  Winnipeg  city  property, 
suburban  acreage,  and  improved  and  unim- 
proved lands  throughout  the  three  pro- 
vinces of  Manitoba,  Saskatchewan,  and 
Alberta.  During  these  years  the  firm  has 
sold  some  large  tracts  of  land  for  coloniza- 
tion purposes.  At  present,  however,  there 
are  but  a  few  of  these  tracts  remaining. 

The  firm  is  composed  of  H.  A.  Danger- 
field  and  J.  Doolittle.  Since  1908  Mr. 
Edward  Henselwood  has  been  associated 
with  the  firm  as  manager  of  the  city  business. 

Messrs.  Dangerfield  and  Doolittle,  who 
have  pursued  a  conservative  policy  in 
the  matter  of  investments,  enjoy  the  dis- 
tinction of  having  made  many  profitable 
investments    for   outside   clients,   many   of 


whom  have  transacted  business  with  the 
firm  for  several  years  past. 

During  the  past  year  the  firm  has 
organized  a  company  for  the  purpose  of 
negotiating  loans  and  purchasing  Winnipeg 
city  property  and  suburban  acreage.  This 
companv  is  known  as  the  Provincial  In- 
vestors, Ltd.,  and  is  primarily  organized 
to  give  the  small  investor  an  opportunity 
of  purchasing  a  better  grade  of  property 
than  he  could  afford  unaided. 

The  firm  holds  a  membership  in  the 
Winnipeg  Real  Estate  Exchange. 

DOMINION   TRUST  COMPANY 

So  short  a  time  has  elapsed  since  the 
creation  of  trust  companies  that  many 
people  are  still  unfamiliar  with  their  opera- 
tions and  value.  Until  less  than  30 
vears  ago  the  dying  man  had  no  alternative 
but  to  choose  a  friend  or  relative  to  whom 
to  designate  the  handling  of  his  estate  for 
those  dependent  upon  him.  It  occasionally 
happened,  however,  that  the  friend  was  un- 
worthy of  confidence.  Another  cause  of 
loss  to  estates  was  the  fact  that  frequently 
the  carefully  chosen  friend  might  die  at  the 
same  time  or  shortly  after  the  decease  of 
the  one  naming  him  executor,  in  which 
case  the  Courts  appointed  another  indi- 
vidual in  his  stead,  who  for  various  reasons 
might  be  quite  undesirable.  In  this  way 
large  responsibilities  were  frequently  placed 
upon  people  without  the  necessary  experi- 
ence. This  fact,  coupled  with  occasional 
fraud  upon  the  part  of  the  executor,  resulted 
in  some  instances  in  one  half  of  the  value 
of  the  estate  being  lost  before  the  bene- 
ficiaries received  anything.  The  need  that 
consequently  arose  for  an  ideal  executor, 
trustee,  and  confidential  and  financial 
agent  was  met  by  the  formation  of  trust 
companies.  The  corporation  was,  of 
course,  less  tempted  to  act  dishonestly 
than  the  individual,  since,  quite  apart  from 
the  unsullied  reputation  which  is  essential 
to  the  successful  conduct  of  such  a  company, 
the  directors  could  not  personally  benefit 
to  any  large  extent  by  acting  fraudulently 
with  the  funds  of  a  client.  Again,  bene- 
ficiaries under  a  will  have  no  compunction 
in  suing  a  company  should  it  err  at  any- 
time, and  the  large  capital  and  surplus 
funds  of  a  company  can  be  attached  to 
make  up  for  any  defalcation. 

For    these    and    various    other    reasons 
trust    companies    as  a   whole    have    been 
found   to   give   the   utmost   satisfaction   in 
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their  office  as  executor,  trustee,  and  confi- 
dential agent  for  the  investment  of  funds. 

The  business  undertaken  by  trust  com- 
panies naturally  varies  in  different  instances. 
Whilst  some  act  practically  as  real  estate 
agents,  others,  such  as  the  Dominion 
Trust  Company,  confine  their  attention  to 
fiduciary  business  such  as  acting  as  executor 
and  trustee  under  wills,  or  as  agents  for 
others  so  appointed  ;  as  guardians  of  the 
estates  and  persons  of  infants  or  in- 
competents, as  liquidators,  as  registrars, 
as  transfer  agents,  as  trustees  for  bond- 
holders, as  agents  for  individuals  who  desire 
to  be  relieved  of  financial  responsibilities 
or  who  may  desire  to  take  advantage  of  the 
opportunities  in  the  locality  in  which  the 
trust  company  is  situated,  and  as  a  safe 
depository  for  funds,  on  which  4  per  cent,  is 
allowed. 

The  Dominion  Trust  Company,  which 
was  organized  in  1902,  is  a  strict  trust 
company,  and  confines  its  work  exclusively 
to  such  occupations  as  come  under  that 
heading  in  its  best  sense.  The  extensive 
operations  undertaken  by  the  company 
may  be  gathered  from  the  following 
particulars  : 

Paid  up  capital  and  reserve     ...     $2,800,000 

Assets       4,973,000 

Extent  of  trust  under  admin- 
istration               6,218,000 

Value  of  securities  held  by  the 
companv  as  trustees  for 
bondholders  25,000,000 

The  offices  of  the  company  are  situated 
at  Vancouver,  Victoria,  New  Westminster, 
Nanaimo,  Calgary,  Regina,  Winnipeg, 
Montreal,  London  (England),  and  Antwerp 
(Belgium). 

The  principal  officers  of  the  Company 
are  :  Win,  H.  P.  Clubb,  president  ;  W.  D. 
Brvdon-Jack,  M.D.,  and  F.  R.  Steward, 
vice-presidents  ;  Wm.  R.  Arnold,  managing 
director. 

An  advisory  committee  meeting  in 
London  is  constituted  by  :  C.  G.  Colmer, 
C.M.G.,  Sir  Gilbert  Parker,  M.P.,  C.  W. 
Twelves,  Antwerp,  Belgium. 

JOHN  DEERE  PLOW  COMPANY,  LTD. 

The  wonderful  advance  that  in  late  years 
has  taken  place  in  the  manufacture  of  agri- 
cultural machinery  too  frequently  fails  to 
receive  the  recognition  to  which,  as  a  prime 
factor  in  the  development  of  Canadian 
land,  it  is  justly  entitled.     It  can,  in  fact,  be 
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claimed  by  the  manufacturers  of  mechanical 
farming  implements  that  their  work  has 
made  possible  the  cultivation  of  many 
thousands  of  acres  which  in  the  days  of 
horse  traction  could  never  have  been 
brought  under  development.  For  this 
reason  the  brief  statement  which  we 
append  regarding  the  John  Deere  Flow 
Company,  Ltd.,  of  Winnipeg,  is  of  more 
than  purely  commercial  interest.  This 
company  first  made  ils  appearance  in 
Winnipeg  on  January  i,  1908,  when  the 
business  of  Fairchild  &  Co.,  Ltd.  was 
taken  over.  Having  at  its  back  the  great 
manufacturing  corporation  of  Deere  &  Co., 
of  Moline,  Illinois,  the  local  company  was 
enabled  to  conduct  operations  on  a  some- 
what extensive  scale,  the  annual  turnover 
in  Western  Canada  now  running  to  be- 
tween $3,000,000  and  $4,000,000.  The  re- 
lationship between  the  John  Deere  Plow 
Company  and  the  Deere  Company  is  not 
without  interest.  The  Winnipeg  company 
is,  it  should  be  noted,  an  independent 
concern  with  a  fully  paid  capital  of 
$1,000,000.  In  common,  however,  with 
32  similar  selling  organizations,  situ- 
ated in  various  parts  of  Canada  and  the 
United  States,  it  markets  a  portion  of  the 
products  of  the  Moline  Corporation  which, 
with  a  fully  paid  capital  of  $50,000,000,  is 
one  of  the  leading  corporations  engaged  in 
the  manufacture  of  agricultural  implements. 
As  illustrating  the  intimate  relationship 
which  exists  between  the  Moline  and 
Winnipeg  companies  it  may  be  mentioned 
that  the  president  of  the  former  Fairchild 
Company  became,  when  that  business  was 
taken  over,  the  vice-president  and  manag- 
ing director  of  the  John  Deere  Plow 
Company,  Winnipeg,  and  director  of  Deere 
&  Co.,  Moline,  Illinois. 

The  Winnipeg  company,  however,  does 
not  restrict  its  operations  to  the  manufac- 
tures of  the  Moline  company,  stock  raising 
implements  and  disc  harrows,  constructed 
by  J.  Fleurys  and  Sons,  of  Ontario  ; 
Canadian  wagons  and  sleighs  of  the  Port 
Arthur  Wagon  Company  ;  buggies  and 
cutters  from  the  works  of  the  Canada 
Carriage  Company,  at  Brockville,  Ontario, 
being  also  handled  by  the  Winnipeg 
house. 

The  Deere  Company's  goods  stocked 
include  harvesting  machinery,  ploughs, 
American  wagons,  disc  harrows,  and  drills. 
These  are  manufactured  at  Moline,  Illinois, 
and  Horicon,  Wisconsin, 

Branches  of  the  business  controlled  from 


the  Winnipeg  headquarters  are  to  be  found 
at  Dauphin,  Regina,  Saskatoon,  Edmonton, 
Calgary,  and  Lethbridge.  Each  branch 
carries  a  full  stock  of  every  description 
of  farm  implement  for  which  during  the 
last  40  years  the  North-West  market  has 
shown  a  demand.  Buildings  erected  by 
the  company  since  1908  include  those  at 
Saskatoon,  $150,000;  Edmonton,  $30,000; 
Calgary,  $150,000;  and  Lethbridge,  $50,000. 
A  contract  has  recently  been  let  for  a 
building  at  Regina  125  ft.  square  and  six 
stories  in  height,  costing  $150,000. 

The  very  considerable  volume  of  business 
transacted  by  the  Winnipeg  organization 
and  its  branches  will  soon  be  catered  for 
by  the  branch  manufacturing  concern 
which  the  Deere  Company  recently  erected 
at  Welland,  Ontario. 

The  premises  in  use  in  Winnipeg  com- 
prise offices  132  by  90  ft.  in  extent  and 
seven  stories  in  height,  as  well  as  large 
warehouses  with  railway  trackage. 

Some  indication  of  the  growth  which  has 
occurred  in  the  business  during  the  past 
four  years  is  afforded  by  the  fact  that  the 
staff  employed  in  Winnipeg  has  increased 
in   number  during  that  time  from  25  to  175. 

Of  the  Deere  Company  of  Moline,  Mr. 
William  Butterwortb  is  president.  Of  the 
John  Deere  Company,  Ltd.,  of  Winnepeg. 
Mr.  H.  W.  Hutchinson  is  president, 
Mr.  D.  Drehner  secretary  and  sales 
manager,  and  Mr.  R.  H.  Lord  treasurer. 

E.   L.    DREWRY,    LTD.,   REDWOOD 
FACTORIES 

Under  the  control  and  supervision  of 
E.  L.  Drewry  in  its  earlier  stages,  there 
has  grown  up  in  what  was  once  a  suburb 
of  Winnipeg,  but  is  now  a  densely  settled 
district  of  the  city,  an  industry  that  ranks 
among  the  most  important  in  Western 
Canada,  and  which  in  its  growth  aptly 
illustrates  the  extraordinary  progress  that 
has  been  made  in  the  industrial  develop- 
ment of  the  West.  It  was  in  1877,  before 
the  advent  of  the  railway,  that  Mr.  Drewry 
first  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  ale  and 
stout,  lager  beer  being  added  a  few  years 
later.  The  start  was  of  the  humblest  de- 
scription, and  even  the  enthusiastic  pro- 
prietor could  hardly  have  foreseen  the 
proportions  to  which  his  business  was 
destined  to  grow.  In  those  days  when 
the  neighbouring  population  was  of  the 
scantiest  and  there  was  no  railway  to  bring 
outlying  districts  within  reach,  the  opera- 
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tions  had  necessarily  to  be  kept  within 
the  narrowest  bounds,  and  the  plant  was 
proportionately  small.  The  only  driving 
power  that  Mr.  Drewry  possessed  consisted 
of  one  horse,  and  on  this  animal  devolved 
the  duty  of  grinding  malt,  pumping  water, 
and  even  delivering  the  finished  product  to 
the  home  of  the  consumer.  To-day,  how- 
ever, a  thoroughly  modern  plant  is  driven 
by  a  battery  of  steam  boilers,  aggregating 
nearly  400  horse-power,  together  with 
a  250-h.p.  electric  motor  generator,  oper- 
ated by  current  obtained  from  outside 
sources.  The  hands  have  increased,  despite 
the  many  labour-saving  appliances,  to  more 
than  300  men  ;  and  for  the  distribution  of 
the  product  in  the  city  alone,  over  50 
horses  are  now  required.  The  Redwood 
stables  are  amongst  the  finest  in  Western 
Canada. 

It  is  essential  in  the  manufacture  of  beer 
to  ensure  its  purity  and  keeping  qualities. 
With  this  in  view,  evcrv  modern  device 
likely  to  bring  about  the  desired  result  is 
called  into  requisition.  Glass  enamelled 
tanks  are  employed  in  which  to  store  and 
age  the  beer.  The  bottling  house  is  one  of 
the  most  complete  in  the  Dominion. 

While  ales,  stout,  and  lager  beer  are  the 
leading  products  of  the  factory,  the  manu- 
facture of  aerated  waters  is  another  branch 
of  the  business  which  has  assumed  con- 
siderable proportions. 

The  demand  for  the  "Golden  Key" 
brand,  as  the  product  of  the  Redwood 
factory  is  known,  has  steadily  increased, 
necessitating  from  time  to  time  the  enlarge- 
ment of  the  plant.  As  evidence  of  the 
efforts  in  the  direction  of  a  pure  product, 
it  is  interesting  to  note  that  in  those  pro- 
cesses in  which  the  remotest  danger  of 
metallic  contamination  is  likely  to  occur, 
silver-lined  machinery  is  employed.  Scru- 
pulous cleanliness  is  observed  throughout 
the  entire  factory. 

In  connection  with  its  head  factory,  the 
firm  has  also  established  cold  storage  ware- 
houses at  the  principal  points  in  the  three 
Prairie  Provinces,  where  ales  and  beer 
may  be  stored  while  awaiting  transit  to  the 
consumer. 

A  duplicate  plant  has  recently  been 
installed  whereby  the  capacity  of  the 
brewery  is  doubled. 

In  the  early  days  of  the  business  Mr. 
Drewry  was  ably  assisted  by  his  brother, 
Mr.  F.  W.  Drewry,  and  later  by  his  sons, 
Charles  E.,  William  S.,  and  Harold  A. 
Drewry. 


E.    L.    DREWEY,    REDWOOD    FACTORIES,    WINNIPEG. 
i,  from  East.  2.  Bottling  Department. 


3.  Barrelling  Department. 
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A  few  months  ago  the  busines  was  in- 
corporated, with  a  paid  up  capital  of 
*  i, 500,000 — the  officers  being  EL.  Drewry, 
president  ;  F,  W.  Drewry,  vice-president  : 
Charles  E.  Drewry,  managing  director. 

THE  DUNLOP  TYRE  AND  RUBBER 
GOODS  COMPANY,  LTD. 

The  Winnipeg  branch  of  the  Dunlop 
Tyre  and  Rubber  Goods  Company,  Ltd.. 
whose  head  office  is  at  Toronto,  Ontario, 
was  established  in  the  latter  part  of  [906, 
when  the  company's  Western  business 
had  assumed  such  proportions  as  to 
render  the  Eastern  house  unable  to  cope 
with  the  trade.  The  office  which  first 
served  the  company  in  Winnipeg  was 
situated  on  Fort  Street,  but  as  business 
has  been  increasing  almost  at  the  rate  of 
100  per  cent,  each  year,  more  commodious 
premises  have  been  acquired  in  the 
Canada  Building,  which  occupies  a  more 
central  position.  A  staff  of  15  clerk-  i- 
now  employed  and  five  salesmen  carry 
on  an  energetic  campaign  among  con- 
sumers. 

The  goods  handled  are  all  manufactured 
by  the  company  itself,  and  include  tyres 
for  motor-cars,  motor  cycles,  carriages, 
bicycles,  and  motor  trucks,  together  with 
every  description  of  mechanical  goods, 
belting,  packing,  6cc. 

GEORGE    GALE    AND   SONS 

The  firm  of   George  Gale  and  Sons,  bed 
and  bedding  manufacturers,  was  established 
in  Waterville,  Quebec,  in  1880.      For  many 
years  the  partners  were  content  to  confine 
their  dealings   mainly  to  Eastern  Canada, 
but    at    the    beginning    of    the    twentieth 
century  they  commenced  a  more  vigorous 
campaign  in  the   Prairie  Provinces.     Their 
efforts  soon  began  to  bear  fruit  and  in  1904 
their  first  Western    house  was  established 
in     Winnipeg.      It    was,   however,    of    the 
most   modest  dimensions,    occupying   but 
3,600  sq.  ft.  of   floor  space  and  necessita- 
ting the   employment   of  only  three  men. 
The   succeeding  changes   which    the    firm 
was    obliged    to    effect    vividly     illustrate 
the  growth   of   its  trade.     The  first  move- 
was     made    in     1907,    the    new    premises 
being  nearly  twice  the  size  of  those  they 
superseded.     Two   years   later,    by   which 
time     the     staff     had     increased      to      15 
hands,   a   second    change    was    made,    this 
time  to  a  building  occupying  11,550  sq.  ft. 


In  the  first  three  instances  the  firm  was 
merely  a  tenant.  In  1911,  however,  per- 
manent premises  were  purchased.  These 
consist  of  a  large  three-storied  building, 
covering  a  floor  area  of  34.320  sq.  ft.  The 
hands  now  employed  number  45,  but 
upon  the  completion  of  a  contemplated 
addition  to  the  factory   will   be  increased 

to  75- 

When  the  firm  was  first  founded  mat- 
tresses and  wire  mattresses  formed  the 
principal  manufactures,  though  a  large 
trade  was  done  in  iron  bedsteads,  which 
at  that  time  were  imported  from  England. 
In  [892,  however,  the  firm  commenced  the 
manufacture  of  these  goods.  A  speciality 
is  made  of  the  "  Dixie  Xo  Tuft  "  mattress,  of 
which  the  firm  are  the  sole  manufacturers 
in  Canada.  In  addition  to  the  Winnipeg 
house  branches  have  been  established  at 
Montreal  and  Toronto. 

The  sole  proprietor  of  the  business  is 
Mr.  F.  G.  Gale,  the  remaining  partners 
having  died.  The  manager  of  the  Winnipeg 
branch  is  Mr.  IL  D.  Turner. 

GAULTS,   LTD. 

The  firm  of  Gaults,  Ltd.,  manufactures 
and  imports  every  description  of  dry 
goods,  men's  clothes,  ladies'  "ready-made" 
garments,  and  house  furnishings,  such  as 
curtains,  linoleum,  carpets,  &c. 

At  one  time  the  firm,  which  was  estab- 
lished in  Winnipeg  in  1900,  was  a  sub- 
sidiary branch  of  Gault  Bros.,  Ltd..  of 
Montreal.  In  three  years,  however,  the 
business  had  grown  to  such  proportions  that 
it  became  necessary  to  organize  the  branch 
as  a  separate  company  under  the  name  of 
Gaults,  Ltd.  Since  then  its  progress  has 
been  continuous,  and  although  the  original 
premises  have  been  twice  enlarged,  the 
present  warehouse  being  one  of  the  finest 
in  Winnipeg,  further  accommodation  is 
badly  needed  and  will  shortly  be  secured. 
The  firm  is  also  connected  with  Gault 
Bros.,  Ltd.,  of  Vancouver,  and  Gaults,  Ltd., 
of  Manchester,  England. 

The  president  of  the  company  is  Mr. 
R.  W.  McDougall ;  Messrs.  James  Rodger, 
H.  M.  Belcher,  and  J.  D.  Brown  being 
vice-president,  managing  director,  and 
secretary-treasurer  respectively.  These 
gentlemen,  together  with  Mr.  Leslie  H. 
Gault  and  Mr.  A.  Hamilton  Gault,  con- 
stitute the  board  of  directors. 
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GORDON    IRONSIDE    AND    FARES 
COMPANY,   LTD. 

The  origin  of  the  Gordon   Ironside  and 
Fares  Company.  Ltd.,  of  Winnipeg,  whole- 
sale   packers,    ranchers,   and   provisioners, 
dates  back  to  1885   when  Mr.  f.  T.   Gordon 
formed   a    partnership   with    the  late   Mr. 
Robert   Ironside  for   the   purpose  of    con- 
ducting a  cattle  business.     At  that  time  the 
cattle  industry  in    Canada  was  in    a    more 
II  mrishing  condition  than  it  is  to-day,  and 
although    no    extraordinary   progress    was 
made  for  the   first   few  years  the  firm  was 
nevertheless  able  to  show  a  steady  increase 
in  its  business.     In   1897  Mr.  W.  H.  Fares 
was  admitted  as  a  partner,  the  firm's  total 
capital  then   being  $30,000.       In   1902   the 
business  had  attained  such  proportions  that 
it   was   decided   to  convert  it   into  a  joint- 
stock  company.     Accordingly  Gordon  Iron- 
sides and   Fares  Company,  Ltd.,  was  incor- 
porated under  a  Dominion  Charter  with  an 
authorized   capital  of    $  t,ooo,ooD,  of  which 
$724,500  was  paid  up.     Subsequently,    the 
authorized      capital      was       increased      to 
54.000,000,    and     to-da\T      the     company  s 
paid    up     stock    amounts     to     $2, 172,600, 
while  the  surplus  exceeds  $655,000.     These 
results  have  been  derived   principally  from 
net    earnings,    in    addition    to    which    the 
company  has  disbursed  a  cash  dividend  at 
the  rate  of  6  per  cent,  per  annum  through- 
out the  whole  period. 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that  this  record 
has  been  achieved  solely  through  dealings 
in  cattle.  For  some  years  cattle  ranching 
in  the  Canadian  West  has  been  steadily 
on  the  decline,  as,  excepting  certain 
districts  in  British  Columbia  and  Alberta, 
the  land  has  proved  to  be  far  too  valu- 
able for  that  purpose.  Accordingly  the 
company  found  it  advisable  gradually  to 
withdraw  from  the  export  cattle  trade  with 
its  fluctuating  results  and  to  centre  its 
activities  in  the  packing-house  business. 
The  demands  of  Western  Canada  in  this 
staple  department  have  reached  such  pro- 
portions that  this  change  in  policy  has 
been  made  permanent  and  extensions  of 
the  plant  are  already  required.  At  present 
the  largest  markets  lie  between  the  Great 
Lakes  and  the  middle  West,  but  an  in- 
creasing demand  is  being  developed  in 
British  Columbia  and  elsewhere. 

Upon  its  incorporation  in  1902  the  com- 
pany owned  merely  a  packing  plant  at 
Winnipeg  and  two  smaller  plants  at  Kenora 
and  Fort  William,  while  it  operated  ranches, 
under  lease  only,  at  Willow  Creek,  Strath- 
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more,  Medicine  Hat,  and  Maple  Creek.  lis 
progress  during  the  past  ten  years  is 
strikingly  evidenced  by  a  comparison  of 
these  properties  with  those  now  owned  by 
the  mm.  The  principal  packing  house  is 
still  situated  at  Winnipeg,  but  in  size  and 
equipment  it  far  excels  the  house  in  which 
the  company  conducted  its  business  in 
together  with  the  head  office  it 
covers  about  8  acres  and  is  splendidly 
situated  for  shipping  purposes,  being  pro- 
vided with  excellent  switching  facilities  on 
the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway.  At  Moose 
Jaw    there    has    just     been     completed     an 

equally  well  equipped  plant  of  smaller 
dimensions  by  which  the  local  demand  is 
tied.  Storage  plants  are  maintained  at 
Kenora,  Fort  William.  Port  Arthur,  Rainy 
River,  Sault  Ste-Marie,  Regina,  and  Saska- 
toon. All  of  these,  with  the  exception  of 
Kenora  and  Rainy  River,  are  supplied  with 
complete  ammonia  refrigerating  equipments, 
those  at  Saskatoon  and  Regina  being  par- 
ticularly modern  and  complete.  Plans  for 
certain  necessary  extensions  to  these  plants 
as  well  as  for  the  erection  of  new  branches 
at  other  centres  are  under  consideration. 
In  addition  to  the  packing  and  storage 
plants  the  company  also  owns  over  50,000 
acres  of  valuable  ranch  lands  in  different 
districts  of  Saskatchewan  and  Alberta,  and 
has  interests  in  approximately  600,000  acres 
of  leased  lands  in  Canada  and  the  United 
State-.  'H  the  company's  holdings  about 
7,000  acres  are  under  cultivation,  the  re- 
mainder being  utilized  chiefly  for  grazing 
purposes,  a  supply  of  live  stock  thus  being 
assured  to  the  company  independent  of 
the  market. 

The  founder  of  the  business,  Mr.  J.  T. 
Gordon,  as  president  of  the  company  takes 
a  keen  and  active  interest  in  its  operations. 
Although  the  Gordon  Ironside  and  Fans 
Company,  Ltd.,  naturally  receives  the  greater 
share  of  his  attention,  he  also  devotes  much 
of  his  energy  to  the  Standard  Trust  and 
Monarch  Life  Assurance  Companies  and 
the  Royal  Securities,  Ltd.,  of  which  cor- 
poration he  is  president,  while  he  is  also 
managing  director  to  the  Sterling  Bank, 
Ltd  ,  of  Toronto.  He  is  also  a  membei  ol 
the  Winnipeg  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

GREAT  WEST  SADDLERY  COMPANY, 

LTD. 
For    over    20    years    the     Great     West 
Idlery  Company  was   conducted    under 
the  name    of    E.    1''.    Hatchings.      In    [QOO, 


however,  the  first  important  step  towards 
expansion  was  undertaken,  when  it  was 
decided  to  convert  the  business  into  a 
hunted  company  with  a  capital  ot  $250,000. 
l'lie  Creat  West  Saddlei  \  Company,  Ltd., 
was  accordingly  formed,  Mr.  Hutchings 
accepting  the  presidency.  In  101  1  the 
Company  was  reorganized  and  the  capital 
increased  to  $2,000,000. 

The  goods  manufactured  include  every 
description  of   harness,  horse  collars,  and 

riding  saddles,  while  the  company  also 
tmpi  'its  trunks,  valises,  bags,  saddlery  hard- 
ware, domestic  and  imported  leather, 
blankets,  rugs,  and  shoe  findings.  Cowboy 
saddlery  and  other  goods  used  in  the  West 
are  manufactured  at  Calgary,  a  considerable 
saving  in  transportation  being  thereby 
effected.  Such  articles  as  are  required  for 
ordinary  farming  are  made  in  the  factory 
at  Winnipeg,  in  which  city  the  company 
also  has  a  large  warehouse.  Branch  fac- 
tories, both  at  Calgary  and  Winnipeg,  have 
been  equipped  with  as  complete  and 
efficient  a  plant  of  electrical  machinery  as 
it  has  been  possible  to  obtain.  Other  ware- 
houses, but  slightly  less  substantial  than 
the  company's  building  at  Winnipeg,  have 
been  erected  at  Fort  Macleod,  Edmonton, 
Regina,  and  Saskatoon,  about  500  hands 
being  employed  at  the  different  establish- 
ments. The  market  extends  from  the 
Great   Lakes  to  the  Yukon. 

In  addition  to  the  position  he  occupies 
as  president  of  the  Great  West  Saddlery 
Company,  Mr.  Hutchings  is  prominently 
connected  with  a  number  of  other  industrial 
concerns,  and  during  his  residence  in  the 
city,  which  has  extended  over  37  years, 
he  has  occupied  several  positions  of  civic 
importance. 

Inthe  conduct  of  the  business  of  the  Great 
West  Saddlery  Company  he  is  ably  assisted 
by  the  vice-president,  Mr.  R.  ].  Hutchings, 
the  secretary-treasurer,  Mr.  Benjamin  J. 
Denby,  and  two  directors  in  the  persons 
of  Mr.  Geo.  Davidson  and  Mr.  J.  H.  Leech. 


HENDERSON-BLANCHARD    REALTY 

COMPANY 
The  Henderson-Blanchard  Realty  Com- 
pany, of  Winnipeg,  is  engaged  in  the  sale 
of  city  property,  suburban  acreage,  and 
farm  lands.  (July  such  investments  are 
made,  however,  as  in  the  judgment  of  the 
firm  contain  sound  prospects.  Investments 
of  a  speculative  nature  do  not  enter  into 
the  firm's  schemes. 
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The  large  profits  made  in  the  past  by 
fortunate  speculations  >u  real  estate  have 
bred  deplorable  greed  among  many 
investors  in  Canadian  property.  The 
Henderson-Blanchard     Realty    Company, 

however,  in  the  words  of  one  ol  the 
partners,  "does  not  care  to  handle  the 
moneys  of  clients  who  expect  to  invest 
to-day  and  to  reap  50  or  100  per  cent, 
profit    upon   their   investment   to-morrow." 

The  linn  specializes  in  investments  for 
British  capitalists,  though  by  no  means 
solely  for  the  wealthier  class  of  investors. 
The  linn  also  underwrites  a  considerable 
anount  ol  fire  insurance,  stocks,  and 
debenture   issues. 

Both  Mr.  J.  B.  Henderson  and  Mr.  J.  S. 
Blanchard  are  direct  descendants  of  early 
Scotch  settlers.  They  have  from  time  to 
time  travelled  extensively  through  Western 
Canada,  and  are  well  qualified  to  discuss 
and  advise  on  the  prospects  that  await  the 
agriculturist,  merchant,  and  manufacturer 
in  various  localities. 

W.  A.  HENDERSON  &  CO. 
The  firm  of  chartered  accountants  which 
is  practising  in  Winnipeg  under  the  name 
of  W.  A.  Henderson  &  Co.  was  the  first  of 
its  kind  in  Western  Canada.  Mr.  W.  A. 
Henderson,  the  founder,  early  realized  to 
what  extent  Winnipeg  must  grow,  and  as 
early  as  1882,  established  himself  there  as 
an  accountant.  It  was  not  for  several  years 
that  competitors  entered  the  field,  arid  by 
that  time  Mr.  Henderson  had  obtained  a 
very  strong  footing.  He  was  afterwards 
joined  by  Mr.  S.  V.  Roberts,  who  qualified 
in  Great  Britain,  Mr.  John  D.  Reid,  who 
is  a  member  of  the  Chartered  Accountants' 
Association  of  Manitoba,  and  Mr.  A.  E. 
Gibson,  who  took  his  degree  in  Edin- 
burgh, Scotland.  Mr.  Gibson  is  in  charge 
of  the  offices  at  Lethbridge  and  Medicine 
Hat. 

I'ne  firm  became  members  of  the 
Chartered  Accountants'  Association  of 
Manitoba  on  its  formation  in  1880,  and  of 
the  Dominion  Association  of  Chartered 
Accountants  under  the  federation  of  the 
Provincial  Societies  in  1910.  Mr.  Hender- 
son was  secretary  to  the  Manitoba  Associa- 
tion from  1886  to  191 1,  and  vice-president 
of  the  Dominion  Association  in  1911-12, 
.nid  president  in  1912-13.  The  firm  now 
supervise  in  their  audits  capital  that 
aggregates  over  860,601,000. 
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JAMES    IRYINE    &    CO. 

Mr.  James  Irvine  is  prominent  amongst 
those  men  who  have  made  a  prolonged  study 
of  real  estate  conditions  in  Western  Canada. 

On  arriving  in  Winnipeg  in  1901  he 
joined  the  Manitoba  Land  and  Investment 
Company  as  a  sales  agent,  and  from  that  time 
has  been  continuously  associated  with  real 
estate  transactions.  Having  secured,  as 
the  result  of  his  work,  a  partnership  in 
the  firm  which  he  had  joined  in  a  junior 
capacity,  Mr.  Irvine  two  years  later  with- 
drew to  organize  the  business  that  now 
bears  his  name.  To-day  the  company 
holds  deeds  to  some  28,000  acres  of 
Manitoban  land.  The  chief  office  is 
situated  in  Winnipeg,  a  branch  has  been 
opened  in  St.  Paul,  Minnesota,  and  the 
ramifications  of  the  business  are  said  to 
extend  to  every  State  in  the  Union.  It 
is  of  interest  to  note  that  the  present 
company  was  founded  expressly  to  exploit 
and  colonize  farm  lands  in  Manitoba  ;  and 
the  considerable  business  which  the  firm 
has  built  up  would  seem  to  show  that 
the  confidence  which  Mr.  Irvine  has  always 
had  in  the  possibilities  of  the  lands  was 
well  founded.  The  firm  invests  money 
for  clients  and  undertakes  on  their  behalf 
the  purchase  and  sale  of  land. 


P.    LANGLOIS 

Mr.  Langlois,  who  has  resided  in  Winnipeg 
for  a  period  extending  over  26  years,  has 
been  engaged  in  real  estate  transactions 
in  that  city  since  1902.  Dealing  principally 
in  citv  property,  farm  lands,  loans,  &c,  he 
has  made  many  profitable  investments  for 
clients  residing  in  different  parts  of  the 
Dominion  and  the  United  States.  During 
the  past  few  years  he  has  specialized  to 
some  extent  in  city  and  suburban  property 
in  Winnipeg.  For  many  years  Mr.  Langlois 
was  connected  with  the  Canadian  Pacific 
Railway,  iir^t  in  Montreal  and  later  in 
Winnipeg.  He  is  a  member  and  secretary- 
treasurer  of  the  Winnipeg  Real  Estate 
Exchange,  and  a  member  of  the  National 
Association  of  Real  Estate  Exchanges,  and 
possesses  an  extensive  knowledge  of  Cana- 
dian conditions  and  affairs.  Mr.  Langlois 
was  born  in  Jersey,  in  the  Channel  Islands. 

MACHRAY,    SHARPE,    DENNISTOUN, 
LOCKE,    AND    CRAWLEY 

Mr.  J.  A.  Machray,  a  native  of  Scotland, 
senior  partner  of  the  firm  of  barristers  and 


solicitors  practising  as  Machray,  Sharpe, 
Dennistoun,  Locke,  and  Crawley,  took  his 
I'.. A.  degree  in  Manitoba  University  in 
1884.  In  1887  he  obtained  the  degree  of 
Bachelor  in  Laws  at  Cambridge  University, 
England,  and  in  the  same  year  returned  to 
Winnipeg.  In  1890  he  became  a  partner 
of  the  firm  of  Archibald  and  Howell.  In 
1904  he  was  appointed  Chancellor  of  the 
Diocese  of  Rupert's  Land,  and  in  191 2 
was  made  a  King's  Counsel. 

Mr.  F.  J.  Sharpe,  who  also  graduated 
from  the  University  of  Manitoba,  studied 
law  with  the  same  firm,  and  was  called 
to  the  Manitoba  Bar  in  1896.  In  the  same 
vear  he  became  a  partner  of  the  firm  of 
Archibald  and  Howell.  In  1807  the  firm 
of  Archibald  and  Howell  was  dissolved,  and 
the  firm  of  Archibald,  Machray,  and  Sharpe 
was  established. 

In  1907  Mr.  Archibald  retired,  and  the 
firm  was  re-organized  by  the  admission  of 
Mr.  R.  M.  Dennistoun.  Mr.  Dennistoun 
was  educated  at  Queen's  University,  and 
was  called  to  the  Ontario  Bar  and  practised 
in  Peterborough  since  1888.  He  was  made 
a  King's  Counsel  in  Ontario  in  1907,  and 
in   Manitoba  in  1909. 

In  191 1  Mr.  Charles  H.  Locke,  son  of 
Judge  Locke,  one  of  the  County  Court 
Judges  of  Manitoba,  and  Mr.  Charles  Alan 
Crawley,  were  admitted  to  the  partnership. 

McKERCHAR    AND    MORRISEY 

The  law  firm  of  McKerchar  and  Morrisey 
consists  of  Daniel  Willis  McKerchar.  M.A., 
LL.B.,  William  Stoker  Morrisey,  LL.B., 
and  Lawrence  Arthur  Masterman,  LL.B. 
The  three  members  of  the  firm  were  born 
in  Canada  and  represent  three  different  pro- 
vinces, as  Mr.  McKerchar  was  born  in  On- 
tario, Mr.  Morrisey  in  Nova  Scotia,  and  Mr. 
Masterman  in  Winnipeg,  Manitoba.  The 
business  was  established  by  the  senior 
member  of  the  firm  in  March,  1896.  Two 
years  later  he  took  into  partnership  Donald 
Forrester,  the  firm  assuming  the  title  Mc- 
Kerchar and  Forrester.  The  partnership 
continued  until  191 1,  when  Mr.  Forrester 
retired  and  Mr.  Morrisey  became  a  member 
of  the  firm.  Mr.  Masterman  joined  the 
firm  on  his  admission  to  the  Bar  of 
Manitoba  in  November,   19 12. 

The  firm  carries  on  a  general  law  busi- 
ness in  all  its  branches.  Each  member 
is  a  barrister,  attorney,  and  solicitor,  and 
each  of  the  two  senior  members  is  a  notary 
public  for  the  province  of  Manitoba.     Mr. 
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McKerchar  is  also  a  special   examiner   in 
the  Court  of  King's  Bench  of  Manitoba. 

In  addition  to  this  Mr.  McKerchar  has 
been  for  the  past  seven  years  a  member 
of  the  Council  of  the  Manitoba  Bar  Associa- 
tion, and  has  for  the  past  nine  years  been 
examiner  in  Law  in  the  University  of 
Manitoba. 

During  the  year  1899  he  filled  the  office 
of  Official  Administrator  for  the  Eastern 
Judicial  District  of  the  province,  but  since 
the  early  part  of  the  year  1900  it  has  been 
the  policy  of  the  Provincial  Government 
to  appoint  a  trust  company  instead  of 
an  individual  to  that  office,  so  as  to  insure 
a  continuous  administration  and  to  avoid 
the  difficulties  which  might  arise  from  the 
death  of  a  personal  administrator. 

Mr.  McKerchar  has  always  taken  an 
active  interest  in  educational  and  social 
matters  affecting  the  city.  He  has  served 
continuously  for  13  years  as  a  member 
of  the  board  of  directors  of  the  Young 
Men's  Christian  Association,  and  has  just 
been  elected  president  of  the  Association 
for  1913  and  1914.  He  is  also  a  member 
of  the  executive  of  the  University  Club 
of  Winnipeg. 

Mclaughlin  carriage  company, 
ltd. 

The  McLaughlin  Carriage  Company,  Ltd., 
is  only  one  of  the  many  large  companies 
in  Eastern  Canada  that  has  entered  the 
Western  field  and  established  a  branch  at 
Winnipeg.  This  was  done  in  1899  as  the 
direct  result  of  the  many  inquiries  for 
their  manufactures  arriving  from  that 
citv.  The  first  venture  in  the  Canadian 
West  partook  more  or  less  of  a  tentative 
nature,  and  but  small  premises  were  ac- 
quired, where  two  men  were  employed. 
It  was  almost  immediately  evident,  how- 
ever, that  there  was  every  justification  for 
entering  upon  a  more  ambitious  scheme 
of  operations,  and  a  move  was  made  to  a 
larger  building  consisting  of  three  stories 
and  measuring  50  by  96  ft.  Eventually 
an  addition  was  made  to  these  premises, 
and  the  warehouse  now  measures  100  by 
96  ft.,  while  a  two-storied  fire-proof  garage 
measuring  100  by  127  ft.  and  built  of 
reinforced  concrete  has  been  erected  in 
another  part  of  the  city.  About  55  men 
are  now  employed  and  the  annual  turnover 
has  increased  from  $50,000  to  $1,500,000. 
Most  of  this  business  is  transacted  during 
the  spring  and  summer  seasons,  when 
Winnipeg's    main    streets   are    lined   with 
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motor-cars  o(  every  description.  A  similar 
state  of  affairs  obt.iins.it  Saskatoon,  where 
the  company  is  now  erecting  a  warehouse 
at  a  cost  ol  $90,000.  During  the  past  year 
the  company  has  expended  ■fjooooo  on  the 
establishment  of  branches  throughout  the 
West,  and  us  warehouses  are  now  to  be 
found  in  Regina,  Edmonton,  Calgary,  and 
Vancouver,  while  Eastern  houses  are  situated 
.it  1'oionto.  Belleville,  London,  Hamilton, 
St.  John,  and   Montreal. 

The  company  holds  the  Western  agency 
for  the  Pierce-Arrow  ears,  but  otherwise 
deals  in  nothing  that  has  not  been  manu- 
factured in  its  factory  at  Oshawa.  In 
Winnipeg  the  principal  business  transacted 
by  the  company  consists  of  supplying  the 
demand  for  carriages,  motor-cats,  and 
delivery  wagons.  In  this  centre,  also,  a 
large  stock  of  various  accessories  is  carried. 
A  large  business  is  also  done  in  cutters  and 
Ejtas.  The  Winnipeg  establishment  is 
in  the  charge  of  Mr.  R.  Mackenzie. 

McLEAN     AND    GR1SDALE,    LTD. 

The  firm  of  McLean  and  Grisdale,  Ltd., 
real  estate  agents  and  notaries,  was 
incorporated  in  1905.  Since  that  date  the 
firm  has  become  well  known  in  business 
circles  in  Winnipeg.  City  properties  of 
all  descriptions  are  h  mdled  extensively  as 
well  as  farm  lands  situated  within  a  radius 
of  40  miles  of  the  city.  A  branch  of  the 
business  that  has  steadily  increased  in 
volume  is  that  concerned  with  the  invest- 
ment of  funds  on  behalf  of  clients.  A 
profitable  form  of  investment  is  that  pro- 
vided by  first  mortgages,  which  secure  a 
return  of  about  8  per  cent. 

Mr.  Daniel  McLean,  although  born  in 
(..mad. 1,  is  of  English  parentage.  From 
1907  to  1910  he  served  as  an  alderman  for 
the  city  of  Winnipeg,  and  during  the 
present  year  (1913)  he  is  a  member  of  the 
Board  of  Control.  It  may  be  added  that 
Mr.  McLean  had  acquired  some  years  of 
experience  of  real  estate  transactions  before 
the  present  firm  was  incorporated.  Mr. 
R.  I.  Grisdale,  who  is  also  well  versed  in 
land  values  in  the  West,  served  as  a  city 
a-sessor  prior  to  joining  Mr.  McLean  in 
1905. 


MANITOBA   BRIDGE   AND    IRON    WORKS, 
LTD. 
The   Manitoba   Bridge  and   Iron  Works, 
Ltd.,   is    a   development    of   the    machine 


shop     established     in     1902     by    Messrs    J. 

Coulter  and  11.  B.  Lyall.  For  the  past 
decade  Western  Canada  has  proved  itself 
a  tine  land  of  opportunity  fur  the  builder, 
contractor,  or  engineer,  and  Messrs.  Coulter 
and  Lyall  found  their  time  and  energies 
fully  occupied  in  coping  with  the  work 
entrusted  to  them.  After  conducting  their 
business  for  eighteen  months,  during  which 
time  their  staff  consisted  of  ten  men.  they 
were  joined  in  100;,  by  Mr.  T.  R.  Deacon, 
a  member  of  the  Canadian  Society  of  Civil 
Engineers,  and  the  same  year  were  incor- 
porated as  a  limited  company  under  their 
present  title.  Much  of  the  constructional 
ironwork  in  Winnipeg  has  since  been 
undertaken  by  the  company,  which  has 
gained  a  position  of  considerable  eminence 
in  this  class  of  work.  The  various  bank 
buildings  of  the  city  are  of  exceptional 
magnificence,  especially  the  new  homes  of 
the  Bank  of  Montreal  and  the  Bank  of 
Commerce.  The  ironwork  in  both  these 
buildings  was  entrusted  to  the  Manitoba 
Bridge  and  Iron  Works,  Ltd.,  who  in  the 
same  year  also  undertook  the  work  in  con- 
nection with  the  Sterling,  Eastern  Town- 
ships, and  Northern  Crown  Banks,  and 
various  other  large  buildings. 

Since  1909  a  speciality  has  been  made 
of  bridges,  and  among  the  more  important 
contracts  carried  out  by  the  company  was 
a  viaduct  for  the  Canadian  Northern  Rail- 
way, spanning  three  streets  in  Winnipeg, 
and  involving  some  1,400  tons  of  steel. 
Several  other  viaducts  have  been  built  for 
the  same  corporation,  and  on  behalf  of  the 
Council  of  the  city  of  Winnipeg  a  large 
contract  has  recently  been  completed 
in  the  form  of  a  bridge  over  the  Assini- 
boine  River.  This  bridge  includes  a 
bascule  span  440  ft.  in  length,  with  a 
roadway  of  48  ft.  and  weighing  some  800 
tons. 

Another  undertaking  of  the  company 
has  been  the  erection  of  the  Grand  Trunk 
Pacific  shops  at  Transcona,  which  took 
some  two  years  to  complete  and  involved 
the  use  of  approximately  10,000  tons  of 
steel.  The  total  output  of  which  the 
company  is  capable  at  present  is  25,000 
tons  annually. 

The  president  of  the  company  is  Mr. 
T.  R.  Deacon,  the  Hon.  D.  C.  Cameron, 
Lieutenant-Governor  of  Manitoba,  being 
the  vice-president. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  of  the  400 
hands  now  employed  by  the  company  one- 
half  hail  from  Great  Britain,  25   per  cent. 
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of  the  remaindci  being  foreigners  who  are 
engaged  in  doing  the  rough  labouring 
work. 

MARWICK,   MITCHELL,   PEAT   &   CO. 

A  branch  office  of  this  important  British 
firm  of  chartered  accountants  was  estab- 
lished in  Winnipeg  in  1906.  Originating 
in  Glasgow  iii  [886,  the  firm  has  since 
opened  some  30  branches  at  home  and 
abroad.  They  are  exceptionally  well 
represented  in  North  America,  for,  in  ad- 
dition to  their  other  Canadian  offices 
(Montreal,  Vancouver,  and  Moose  Jaw) 
they  have  no  less  than  17  branches  across 
the  International  boundary.  The  son  of 
the  late  Sir  James  Marwick-  who  was 
knighted  as  Town  Clerk  of  Glasgow— Mr. 
James  Marwick,  is  the  senior  partner.  His 
professional  degrees  include  those  of  mem- 
bership of  the  Institute  of  Chartered  Ac- 
countants (Glasgow)  and  similar  bodies  in 
Ontario,  Manitoba,  British  Columbia,  &c, 
in  Canada.  Mr.  S.  R.  Mitchell,  also  a 
partner,  holds  the  degree  of  Chartered  Ac- 
countant of  British  Columbia,  and  that  of 
C.P.A.  of  New  York  and  other  States. 
Another  principal,  Sir  W.  B.  Peat,  is  a 
member  of  the  Institute  of  Chartered  Ac- 
countants in  England  and  W'ales,  over 
which  body  he  has  presided  for  a  double 
term.  A  branch  office  of  the  firm  was 
established  at  Moose  Jaw  in  the  spring  of 

u)l3- 

One  of  the  partners  of  the  firm,  Mr. 
Douglas  Dewar,  who  was  formerly  asso- 
ciated in  the  management  of  other  offices, 
is  now  resident  in  Winnipeg.  Mr.  Dewar 
holds  the  degree  of  C.A.  (Scotland)  as 
well  as  similar  degrees  in  Manitoba,  Sas- 
katchewan, British  Columbia,  and  in  the 
United  States.  It  may  be  remembered  that 
the  firm  obtained  prominence  in  a  public 
way  by  their  appointment  to  conduct  a 
special  audit  of  the  accounts  of  the  city  of 
Winnipeg  covering  the  period  from  May  1, 
1905,  to  April  30,  1907.  On  this  occasion 
also  they  designed  and  installed  for  the 
various  municipal  departments  a  new  ac- 
counting svstein  that  is  still  in  force. 

MOONEY    BISCUIT    AND    CANDY 
COMPANY,    LTD. 

The  Winnipeg  branch  of  the  Mooney 
Biscuit  and  Candy  Company,  Ltd.,  is  only 
one  of  a  chain  of  factories  and  warehouses 
reaching  from   coast   to   coast   which    has 
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been  erected  since  the  incorporation  of 
the  company  in  K)02.  The  parent  house 
was  established  in  that  year  at  Stratford, 
Ontario,  the  capital  of  the  company 
being  $100,000,  a  figure  that  has  since 
been  increased  to  $1,500,000.  The  next 
decade  saw  the  erection  of  subsidiary 
factories  at  Montreal,  Winnipeg,  and 
Vancouver,  while  storehouses  were  built  at 
Calgary,  Hamilton,  Ottawa,  Svdney,  and 
Halifax.  When  the  firm  first  commenced 
operations  in  Winnipeg,  trade  did  not 
justify  it  in  manufacturing  locally,  and  for  a 
while  supplies  were  drawn  from  the  Eastern 
i.i  tories.  In  1910, however,  the  firm  found 
it  necessary,  in  order  to  cope  with  the 
increase  in  business,  to  produce  goods  111 
Winnipeg  and  their  factory  is  now  an 
important  feature  in  the  industrial  life  of 
that  city.  In  choosing  their  plant  they  hid 
the  great  advantage  of  experience  gained 
from  prolonged  tests  of  the  different  types 
of  machinery  used  in  their  Eastern  factories, 
and  the  firm  were  enabled  at  the  com- 
mencement to  install  those  machines  which 
gave  the  most  efficient  and  economical 
results.  Different  parts  of  Canada  are 
naturally  supplied  from  different  factories, 
that  at  Vancouver  distributing  its  goods 
throughout  British  Columbia,  the  Winnipeg 
house  supplying  the  three  Prairie  Provinces, 
while  the  Eastern  factories,  in  addition  to 
handling  a  considerable  export  trade,  are 
called  upon  to  supplv  the  markets  of 
Eastern  Canada  and  the  Maritime  pro- 
vinces. 

The  officers  of  the  company  include 
Messrs.  W.  J.  Mooney,  president;  W.  C. 
Mooney,  vice-president  ;  and  S.  J.  Cook 
secretary-treasurer  ;  while  the  directorate 
consists  of  Messrs.  A.  H.  Mitchell,  W.  J. 
Challoner,  R.  S.  Robertson,  J.  E.  Morris, 
and  J.  L.  Holmes. 

A.    W.    MORLEY 

Mr.  A.  W.  Morley,  one  of  the  more 
recently  established  solicitors  of  Winnipeg, 
is  a  native  of  Huntsville,  Ontario,  of  English 
parentage,  and  came  to  the  Western  city 
in  1900.  He  entered  the  University  of 
Manitoba  almost  immediately  after  his 
arrival,  and  after  three  or  four  years'  close 
study  of  the  law,  took  his  degree  of  LL.B. 
in  1904.  In  the  same  year  he  was  called  to 
the  Manitoba  Bar.  Eor  the  next  two  years 
he  practised  law  under  the  guidance  of 
established  and  experienced  lawyers,  but  in 
1906  he  opened  an  office  and  commenced 


an  independent  practice.  From  the  first 
he  specialized  in  commercial  and  corpora- 
tion law,  and  it  was  doubtless  due  to  his 
knowledge  of  these  matters  that  he  was 
invited  to  occupy  a  seat  on  the  directorate 
of  several  important  commercial  com- 
panies. He  looks  after  the  legal  interests 
of  many  industrial  corporations,  and 
numbers  several  important  loan  and  in- 
vestment companies  among  his  clients. 
Mr.  Morley  takes  a  considerable  interest 
in  public  affairs,  and  is  also  one  of  the 
senior  officers  in  the  19th  Regiment 
Winnipeg  RiHes. 

-St- 

THE    NATIONAL    CONSTRUCTION 
COMPANY,   LTD. 

Reinforced  concrete  is  becoming  more 
and  more  popular  as  a  material  for  com- 
mercial buildings  throughout  the  West, 
and  as  specialists  in  that  branch  of  the 
building  industry  the  National  Construc- 
tion Company,  Ltd.,  of  Winnipeg,  has 
gained  a  measure  of  success  quite  out  of 
proportion  to  the  short  time  it  has  been 
established.  In  Winnipeg  it  is  prominent 
more  on  account  of  the  importance  of  its 
undertakings  than  their  number.  Amongst 
the  buildings  erected  by  the  company  is 
the  Lindsay  Block,  which  has  the  distinc- 
tion of  being  one  of  the  tallest  buildings 
of  reinforced  concrete  in  the  Western 
metropolis.  This  important  structure  con- 
tains ten  stories.  The  company  is  also  en- 
gaged on  the  construction  of  the  Boyd 
Building,  a  nine-story  edifice  on  Portage 
Avenue.  The  most  important  of  the  con- 
tracts received,  however,  is  that  for  the 
new  Provincial  Government  Law  Courts 
in  Winnipeg,  which  was  secured  by  a  tender 
of  $1,000,000.  The  company  claims  that 
this  building  will  be,  when  completed,  the 
most  modern  court  house  in  Western 
Canada,  both  from  a  structural  and  archi- 
tectural standpoint.  Buildings  have  also 
been  erected  in  Moose  Jaw,  the  most  im- 
portant being  the  Canadian  City  and  Town 
Properties  Offices,  the  Snell  Department 
Store,  and  the  Tuxford  Garage,  while  the 
company  is  also  constructing  the  new  home 
of  the  Saskatchewan  Creamery  Company  in 
Moose  Jaw.  Many  contracts  have  been 
taken  on  per  cent,  and  cost,  plus  a  fixed 
sum,  though  the  directors  are  always 
willing  to  undertake  work  on  the  basis  of 
a  bulk  tender. 

The  company  was  established  in  May, 
191 1,  but  for  the  first  twelve  months  of 
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its  existence  bore  the  name  of  the  Kelly 
Simpson  Company,  Ltd.  It  was  capitalized 
at  #100,000,  all  of  which  was  fully  sub- 
scribed. 

With  the  change  of  title  in  May,  1912, 
however,  the  directors  also  decided  upon 
an  increase  in  capital  owing  to  their 
success  in  securing  several  contracts  of 
importance.  The  capital  now  stands  at 
$1,000,000,  of  which  one  quarter  is  sub- 
scribed. The  president  and  general 
manager  is  Mr.  C.  H.  Simpson,  and  he 
is  ably  supported  by  the  vice-president, 
Mr.  Michael  Kelly  ;  the  secretary-treasurer, 
Mr.  J.  M.  Kelly;  and  the  assistant  manager, 
Mr.  J.  Barter. 

NIXON    AND    RUTHERFORD 

By  keeping  in  close  touch  with  all  move- 
ments affecting  values,  not  only  in  Winni- 
peg, where  their  offices  are  situated,  but 
also  in  such  cities  as  Edmonton,  Saskatoon, 
Swift  Current,  and  Medicine  Hat,  and  by 
applying  the  knowledge  so  gained  for  the 
benefit  of  clients,  this  firm  of  real  estate 
and  insurance  agents  has  built  up  a  large 
and  prosperous  connection  in  both  Eastern 
and  Western  Canada. 

The  personnel  of  this  firm  consists  of  Mr. 
S.  O.  Xixon,  formerly  in  business  in 
Eastern  Canada,  and  Mr.  R.  W.  Rutherford, 
a  native  of  Western  Canada.  Mortgages 
and  other  investments  are  handled  on  con- 
servative lines,  and  much  business  is  trans- 
acted by  the  firm  in  this  direction  on  behalf 
of  clients  residing  in  Great  Britain. 

OAKES-GRAY    LAND    COMPANY 

Established  in  1912,  the  Oakes-Gray  Land 
Companv  are  successors  to  the  Oakes  Land 
Company,  a  firm  founded  in  1902  by 
Mr.  A.  H.  Oakes.  The  firm  has  its  head- 
quarters in  Winnipeg,  the  partners  being 
Mr.  E.  W.  Gray,  an  American  capitalist, 
of  Minneapolis,  and  Mr.  A.  H.  Oakes,  of 
Winnipeg.  The  duties  of  secretary  are  ful- 
filled by  Mr.  Thomas  E.  Norfolk,  while  Mr. 
Albert  Prugh  occupies  the  post  of  treasurer. 

The  firm  does  a  very  large  business  in 
real  estate,  and  has  an  enviable  reputation 
in  the  city  in  which  it  has  its  home.  The 
more  important  transactions  are  in  central 
city  property  and  suburban  acreage, 
although  the  renting  and  sale  of  houses 
forms  a  substantial  part  of  the  business. 
The  rent  of  houses  increased  in  1912,  but 
during  the  past  twelve  months  has  remained 


i.  Ivierior  of  Offices. 


OAKES-GRAY    LAND    COMPANY,    WINNIPEG. 
2.  Mk.  Oakes  is  his  Private  Office. 


3.  View  in  Lord  Selkirk  Place. 
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v.  and  in  the  opinion  of   Mr.  Oakes 
there  is  no  prospect  of  an  early  rise.      I 
firm   places   money  in   mortgage  loans  on 
behalf  of  clients,  discounts  agreements 
sale,  man    j  s.and  is  just  completing 

arrangements  whereby  it  will  act  as  agents 
for  the  Homo  Underwi  icy,  .1  fire 

insurance  company  of  Now  York.  In 
the  firm  manages  the  United 
Investors.  Ltd.,  a  company  with  an 
authorized  capital  of  $1,000,000.  Half  of 
this  capita]  has  been  subscribed,  and  the 
ssue  will  shortly  be  completed. 
The   business  i    consists   of    real 

loans  on  mortgage,  and 
the    discounting   of    agreements    for 
\.     :t     100    of    the    ;.hareholders    in    this 

•.uiv  are  resident  in  England  and  S 
land.   Th<  rray  Realty  Company  has 

a  very  large  clientele  in  the  United  States, 
and  -  a    large    business   with   the 

.in-  ot"  Winnipeg  and  other  Canadian 
An  office  '  tened 

in  Edinburgh,  Scotland, and  steps  are  being 
taken  to  establish  an  office  in  London. 
Finally,  it  may  be  stated  that  the  firm, 
through    its   partners  and  clients,   controls 

iroperty. 

0LDF1ELD.    KIRBY.    AND   GARDNER 
The    men.  ,':is.  one  of  the    best 

known  of  the  financial  : 
have  been   established    in  that   city   since 

SSl.      It     was    not    until    0< 
how.  the  partners    joined    1 

and  established  the  firm  under  its  present 
title. 
The     business     transacted     by     M 
Kirby,  and  Gardner  includes 
investment  of  tunc-  tgages  on 

the  security  of  improved  farm  lands  and 
business  and  residential  properties  in 
Winnipeg  and  1  g  ..    . 

Am  >ngst 
mentioned  Reg     1,  Calgar     Sas  and 

lonton.     The  town-  I    William 

ur  in  Western  Ontario 
come     within     the     radius    of    the    firm's 
activi 

.  branch  office  at  Calgary, 
is  in   the 
of    Alberta    are    dealt    with,     subject     to 
_ 

head  -                ...„,  i.irm 

business.     A    ■  imi    inspectoi  -      - 

maintained  for  the  ling  farm 

seem 


present  time  from  6  to  7  per  cent.  net. 
These  rates,  however,  necessarily  fluctuate 
with  the  condition  of  the  money  market. 
The  firm  invests  funds  for  the  North 
British  and  Mercantile  Insurance  Company, 
Edinburgh  :  the  Caledonian  Insurance 
ipany,  Edinbu  _  S  tland  :  and  the 
Norwich  Union  Life  Insurance  Society. 
Norwich.  England.  They  are  also  manag 
in  Canada  of  the  Investment  v  n  of 

Canada,   Ltd.,   and  have  extensive  private 
connections  throughout  the   British  I-'. 
The  Investment  I  (  tnada, 

was    in.  it    Britain 

in   1911,  with    a    carnal  of    .£~t.' ■ 
which  ^500.000  has  been  paid  up. 

issue    was    made    throng 
C.    J.    Hambro   and    Son.   the   well-known 
firm    of    London    bankers — Mr.     C. 
Hambro  being  chairman  of  the  board. 

the  Canadian  board  of  advice  are  to 
be  found  the  names  of  His  Honour  D.  C. 
Cameron,  Lieutenant-Governor  of  Mani- 
toba :  the  Hon.  Robert  Rogers.  Minister 
:  Public  Work-.  Ottawa  :  Mr.  George 
Bury,  vice-president  of  the  Canadian 
Pacific  Railway  Company,  and  other 
prominent  representatives  of  Canadian 
finance  and  commerce. 

The    rental     department     of     the     firm 
takes  care  of  the  man.., 
stor^  v.iSe  buildings,  and 

lential  and   other  pr  -      Rentals 

and  disbursements  made  of 
the  upkeep  t  urges  and  the  surplus 
remitted  to  the  owners  monthly  or  quarterly 

e    of 
improved   properties,   of   whatever  nat 
are  undertaken. 

The  real    estate    department   buys   and 

of    every     description    on 

commission,  its  operations  extending  from 

William  to  the  Pact: 
have  tblished  at  the  most  important 

poiir.-. 

In  the  at  all  class*  - 

of     insurance,     except    life,    are     written. 

The     fire     companies     represented     are  : 

N  -      a  id    Mercantile    Insurance 

X      vich      Union     Fire 

Ins.:  -  the   Caledonian    Insur- 

ance  -  the  London  and  Lancashire 

ance  Company,  and  the  Yorkshire 

Insurance     Company.      Other     lines      of 

insura    ze,  sue  glass 

and  automobile,  are  written  in  the  Canadiau 

May.       Canada       Accident 

Vssui  .    a   c    tnpanv,  Mannheim  Insura 


Company,  and  for  live  stock  the  Yorkshire 
Insurance  Company.  Most  of  these  com- 
panies have  been  represented  by  the  firm, 
or  some  member  thereof,  for  over  j; 
years. 

The  firm  are  members  of  the  Winnipeg 
ige  and  of  the  Winnipeg  Real 
Estate  Exchang 

Messrs.  Old  field  and  Gardner  hail  from 
.■    Britain,  but  have  resided  in  Ca 
for  many  year-.     Mr.  Kirby.  who  is  a  native 
eal,  entered    Western    Canada   in 

OSLER.    HAMMOND.    AND   NANTON 

irm  of  Osier.  Hammond,  and  Nanton 
dates  from  1S84.  when  Mr.  A.  M.  Nanton. 
who  had  been  in  the  employ  of  Mess 
Osier  and  Hammond  in  Toronto  for  some 
time,  was  sent  by  that  firm  to  open  an 
in  Winnipeg. 

The  original  members  of  the  Winnipeg 
firm  were  Mr.  E.  B.  Osier  mow  S 
Edmund  Osier'.  Mr.  H.  C.  Hammond,  and 
Mr.  A.  M.  Nanton.  In  1899  Mr.  H.  W. 
N  .  .ton,  a  brother  of  Mr.  A.  M.  Nanton, 
was  admitted,  and  in  1906  Mr.  H.  F. 
Osier,  son  of  Sir  Edmund  B.  Osier.  The 
firm  sustained  a  great  loss  in  190S  in  the 
death  of  Mr.  Hammond.  In  1912  the 
ship  was  still  further  increased 
by  the  admission  of  Mr.  T.  L.  P« 
Mr.  C.  M.  Taylor,  and  Mr.  G.  D.  Lynch, 
who  have  all  been  with  the  firm  for  a 
nun.  irs. 

The  firm  conduct  a  general  financial 
business,  dealing  in  s  -  and  bonds  on 
all  the  important  Stock  Exchange  - 

undertake,    through    the    Osier    and 
ton   Trust    Company   (of    which   I 
are   the  general  ma    ig«         the  placing 
funds    for  clients   in   such    sound    invest- 
ments  -  gages  on  farm  and  city 

property.     This  particular  form  of  ir. 
ment   has  been   an  important   part  of  the 
business   for   almost  the   whole   period  of 
the  firm-  ..     They  have  invested 

funds   in  this  way  during  many  year- 
the  North  of  Scotland  Canadian  Mori..   _ 
Company  (of  which  company  they  are  the 
ral   managers    in    Canada),    the    Law 
Union   and  Rock   Insurance   Company  of 
London,    and    the    Dominion    of    Canada 
Inve-tments   and    Debenture  Company   of 
They  strongly  recommend  this 
form    of    investment    to    their    clients 
their    experience    has    shown   that   where 
proper  care   is   taken   in   the   selection   of 
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the  security,  a  more  satisfactory  invest- 
ment together  with  a  high  rate  of  interest, 
cannot  be  obtained. 

The  firm  act  as  selling  agents  for  various 
land  companies,  such  as  the  Calgary  and 
Edmonton  Land  Company,  the  Winnipeg 
Western  Land  Corporation,  and  the  Canada 
Saskatchewan  Land  Company. 

Their  insurance  department  looks  after 
the  fire  insurance  agency  of  such  com- 
panies as  the  Western  Assurance  Com- 
pany, the  Law  Union  and  Rock  Insurance 
Company,  the  New  York  Underwriters' 
Agency  of  the  Hartford  Insurance  Com- 
pany of  America,  and  the  Queen  Insurance 
Company  of  America,  and  does  an  accident 
and  liability  insurance  business  for  the 
Law  Union  and  Rock  Insurance  Company. 

The  firm  are  also  wholesale  coaldealers, 
and  ship  hard  and  soft  coal  to  all  points 
in  Western  Canada. 

Besides  being  head  of  the  firm  of  Osier, 
Hammond,  and  Nanton,  Sir  Edmund  B. 
Osier  is  head  of  the  firm  of  Osier  and 
Hammond  in  Toronto.  He  is  connected 
with  a  great  many  prominent  Canadian 
companies,  being  a  director  of  the  Canadian 
Pacific  Railway  Company,  president  of  the 
Dominion  Bank,  president  Canada  North- 
West  Land  Company,  a  director  of  the 
Confederation  Life  Association,  Con- 
sumers' Gas  Company,  Toronto  General 
Trusts  Corporation,  a  member  of  the 
Canadian  advisory  board  of  the  North 
of  Scotland  Canadian  Mortgage  Company, 
and  a  director  of  the  Calgary  and  Edmon- 
ton Land  Company^,  Ltd. 

He  has  always  taken  a  keen  interest  in 
public  affairs  and  has  been  member  for 
West  Toronto  in  the  Dominion  House 
of  Commons  since  1896.  He  was  one  of 
the  Canadian  representatives  at  the  Con- 
gress of  the  Chambers  of  Commerce  in 
London  in  180.1. 

Mr.  A.  M.  Nanton,  the  acting  head  of 
the  firm  in  Winnipeg,  is  also  connected 
with  a  great  many  enterprises  throughout 
the  Dominion,  being  chairman  of  the 
Canadian  committee  of  the  Hudson's  Bay 
Company,  a  director  of  the  Dominion 
Bank,  vice-president  of  the  Great  West 
Life  Assurance  Company,  a  director  of 
the  Winnipeg  Electric  Railway  Company, 
Northern  Trust  Company,  and  Manitoba 
Bridge  and  Iron  Works,  ex-governor  of 
the  Winnipeg  General  Hospital,  and  ex- 
president  of  the  Winnipeg  Board  of 
Trade. 

-St- 


D.  A     PENDER   &   CO. 

The  firm  of  chartered  accountants 
practising  under  the  title  of  D.  A.  Pender 
&  Co.  was  founded  in  1902  bv  Mr.  D.  A. 
Pender,  who  had  served  his  apprenticeship 
in  his  native  city  of  Glasgow,  Scotland. 
The  books  of  many  large  commercial  and 
financial  corporations  are  placed  under  the 
supervision  of  the  firm,  which  is  affiliated 
with  the  Manitoba  Chartered  Account- 
ants' Association  and  federated  with  the 
Dominion  Association.  Its  clients  are 
not  confined  to  Winnipeg,  many  being 
established  in  the  Eastern  and  Western 
cities  of  Canada,  while  work  is  occasionally 
undertaken  for  clients  in  England. 

Probably  no  accountant  in  Winnipeg  is 
imbued  with  greater  enthusiasm  for  his 
profession  than  Mr.  Pender,  who  has 
established  an  enviable  reputation  with 
the  business  men  and  institutions  of 
Canada.  In  his  work  he  is  ably  assisted 
by  the  junior  partner  of  D.  A.  Pender  &  Co., 
Mr.  D.  Cooper.  Mr.  Cooper  joined  the  firm 
in  1908  and  became  a  partner  in  1910. 
Before  coining  to  Canada  he  was  one  of 
the  chief  accountants  to  the  Fife  Colliery 
Company,  and  afterwards  secretary- 
treasurer  with  a  manufacturing  firm  in 
London,  England.  He  qualified  for 
admission  into  the  Manitoba  Chartered 
Accountants  Association,  of  which  Mr. 
Pender  was  president,  in   1908-9. 

RAT    PORTAGE    LUMBER   COMPANY, 
LTD 

Except  in  certain  northern  districts,  there 
is  a  dearth  of  timber  throughout  the 
Prairie  Provinces  of  Canada  ;  nevertheless 
the  manufacture  of  lumber  in  the  shape  of 
building  materials  is  an  industry  of  no 
mean  proportions  among  the  towns  of  the 
West.  In  Winnipeg,  the  Rat  Portage- 
Lumber  Company,  Ltd.,  at  once  exempli- 
fies the  extent  to  which  the  industry  has 
grown  and  illustrates  the  optimism  which 
Eastern  Canada  feels  in  the  development 
of  the  Western  half  of  the  Dominion. 
Originally  known  as  the  Ontario  and  West- 
ern Lumber  Company,  Ltd.,  the  company 
was  established  at  Rat  Portage,  Ontario, 
in  1893,  with  a  paid  up  capital  of  $269,000. 
This  figure,  however,  has  since  been  in- 
creased to  $2,000,000.  The  necessity  of 
getting  into  closer  touch  with  the  markets 
of  the  West  soon  decided  the  directors  to 
move  their  offices  to  Winnipeg.  At  the 
same  time  the  name  of  the  company  was 
too 


changed  to  that  under  which  it  now 
operates. 

The  operations  conducted  at  the  com- 
pany's mills  in  Winnipeg  mainly  consist  of 
preparing  lumber  for  the  builder,  supplies 
of  rough  timber  being  obtained  from  the 
Lake  of  the  Woods  district.  The  manu- 
facture of  doors,  sashes,  and  interior  finish 
is  also  undertaken,  while  a  smaller  depart- 
ment employs  60  or  70  men  in  manufactur- 
ing wooden  boxes.  The  demand  for  these 
goods  is  very  general  throughout  the  West, 
and  branches  have  been  established  at 
Saskatoon,  Moose  Jaw,  Brandon,  Portage 
La  Prairie,  and  ten  other  smaller  towns,  in 
order  that  the  company's  products  may  be 
more  efficiently  and  economically  distri- 
buted among  consumers.  Large  saw-mills 
are  operated  at  Vancouver  and  Harrison, 
B.C.,  where  much  of  the  raw  timber  is 
obtained,  and  at  Kenora,  Ontario.  The 
annual  turnover  has  reached  $3,000,000,  and 
employment  is  given  to  2,000  men,  or  about 
four  times  the  number  employed  by  the  com- 
pany when  it  first  commenced  operations. 

The  mills  at  Winnipeg  are  under  the 
management  of  Mr.  William  Robertson, 
who  is  also  a  director  of   the  company. 

-Ti- 
ll.  T.   READE 

Mr.  Hubert  Thomas  Reade,  the  present 
vice-president  of  the  Institute  of  Chartered 
Accountants  of  Manitoba,  established  his 
practice  in  Winnipeg  in  October,  1910. 
He  obtained  his  diploma  as  a  member  of 
the  Chartered  Accountants'  Association  of 
Manitoba  (now  the  Institute  of  Chartered 
Accountants  of  Manitoba)  on  July  13, 
1906.  For  some  time  previous  to  being 
admitted  a  member  he  was  associated 
with  a  firm  of  chartered  accountants  in 
Winnipeg.  In  1908  he  joined  a  prominent 
firm  of  public  accountants  in  New  York 
city,  where  he  remained  until  commencing 
to  practise  for  himself.  Mr.  Reade  takes 
care  of  the  accounts  of  some  of  the  lead- 
ing financial  and  industrial  concerns  in 
the  Winnipeg  district.  He  was  born  in 
Toronto,  and  entered  Western  Canada  in 
1904.  In  K)io  he  received  from  the  New 
York  University  the  degree  of  Bachelor 
of  Commercial  Science.  He  has  been  on 
the  council  of  the  Institute  of  Chartered 
Accountants  of  Manitoba  since  1910  ;  he 
has  been  a  member  of  the  board  of  ex- 
aminers of  the  Institute  since  1910,  and 
has  been  chairman  of  the  Board  since  191 1. 
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RONALD.  GRIGGS  &  CO. 
This  firm  was  established  under  its 
pn.-M.nt  style  in  June,  1913.  The  business, 
however,  was  founded  by  Mr.  W.  Sidney 
Ronald  in  1901,  In  1903  Mr.  Ronald  was 
joined  by  Mr.  George  Edwards,  who 
seceded  in  May,  [913.  In  March,  mi  • 
Mr.  Griggs  was  admitted  to  the  partner- 
ship, and  in  the  same  year  Mr.  Palmason 
removed  to  and  became  interested  in  the 
business  of  the  firm  at  their  Moose  law- 
branch. 

The  growth  of  the  business  may  be 
gathered  from  the  dates  upon  which  it  was 
found  necessary  to  add  branches  to  the 
original  house.  A  branch,  still  maintained, 
was  established  in  Saskatoon  in  1909,  and 
another  was  opened  in  Moose  Jaw  in  1910. 
Further  development  is  shown  in  the 
arrangements  which  have  recently  been 
completed  providing  representation  of  the 
firm  in  London,  England.  Mr.  W.  Sidney 
Ronald  has  been  a  chartered  accountant  of 
the  province  of  Manitoba  since  1903,  of 
Ontario  since  1905,  and  of  Saskatchewan 
since  1911.  He  was  president  of  the  Char- 
tered Accountants'  Association  of  Manitoba 
in  1907.  in  which  year  the  council  of  this 
.iation  considered,  with  institutes  of 
other  provinces,  the  organization  of  a 
Dominion  Institute  of  Chartered  Account- 
ants. This  Institute,  it  may  be  observed, 
has  since  materialized  and  become  a  power. 
Mr.  Ronald  served  on  the  council  of  that 
association  during  the  years  1908,  1909,  and 
1912.  Mr.  B.  I-".  Griggs,  who  received  his 
diploma  from  the  Chartered  Accountants' 
Association  of  Manitoba  in  1911,  has  been 
connected  with  the  firm  since  1908.  He 
has  served  on  several  committees  of  the 
Institute  of  Chartered  Accountants  of  Mani- 
toba, and  is  a  past  president  of  the  Char- 
tered Accountants'  Students  Association. 
Mr.  H.  J.  Palmason  has  been  associated 
with  the  firm  since  1906.  He  was  admitted 
a  member  of  the  Institute  of  Chartered 
Accountants  of  Saskatchewan  in  1913. 
Mi  ssrs.  Ronald  and  Palmason  are 
Canadians  by  birth,  entering  the  West  from 
the  Eastern  provinces,  the  former  in  1881 
and  the  latter  about  [898.  Mr.  Griggs  was 
born  in  London,  England,  and  came  to 
Canada  in  1906. 

ROTHWELL,   JOHNSON     AND   BERGMAN 

Thefirmof  barristei  -  and  solicitors  practis- 
ing in  Winnipeg  under  the  name  of  Roth- 
wtll,  Johnson,  and   Bergman,  was  founded 


in  [900  by  Mr.  S.  J.  Rothwell  .md  Mr. 
W.  E.  Perdue,  the  former  of  whom  had 
foi  some  lime  been  with  the  firm  of  Hough 
and  Campbell,  also  of  Winnipeg.  In  [903 
Mi.  Perdue  was  promoted  to  the  Bench 
and  retired  from  the  firm.  He  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Mr,  T.  II.  Johnson,  a  native  of 
Iceland,  and  ,1  Bachelor  of  Arts  of  the 
Gustavus  Adolphus  College,  North  Dakota. 
I'.S.A.  Mr.  Johnson  was  called  to  the 
Manitoba  Bar  in  1896,  and  before  joining 
Mr.  Rothwell  had  been  in  practice  with 
Mr.  Howard,  who  in  1890  was  appointed 
District  Registrar  for  the  Laud  Titles 
District  of  Carman.  A  third  partner  was 
admitted  in  [909  in  the  person  of  Mr. 
Hjahnar  A.  Bergman,  B.A.,  of  Luther 
College  of  Decorah,  Iowa.  He  took  his 
LL.B.  degree  at  the  University  of  Manitoba 
in  1906,  and  was  called  to  the  Manitoba 
Bar  in   1908. 

Whilst  possessing  a  wide  and  varied  prac- 
t  ice  amongst  private  clients,  the  firm  has  also 
been  entrusted  with  legal  matters  by  the 
Hudson's  Bay  Company,  the  London  and 
Canadian  Loan  and  Agency  Company, 
Dominion  and  Permanent  Loan  Company, 
Colonial  Investment  Company,  the  Canadian 
Western  Securities  Corporation,  and  the 
Toronto  Mortgage  Company.  Certain  inter- 
ests have  also  been  confided  to  their  care 
by  Lord  Strathcona. 

Mr.  S.  J.  Rothwell,  the  founder  and  senior 
partner  of  the  firm,  took  his  B.A.  degree 
at  Toronto  University  and  was  called  to 
the  Manitoba  Bar  in  1895.  He  is  keenly 
interested  in  public  affairs  and  represents 
West  Winnipeg  in  the  Provincial  Legisla- 
ture. 

THE  ROYAL  CROWN  SOAPS,  LTD. 

Established  over  20  years  ago,  when 
the  consuming  power  of  Winnipeg  was 
probably  but  little  more  than  one-tenth 
of  what  it  is  to-day  and  many  of  the  cities 
were  virgin  prairie,  the  Royal  Crown 
S  iaps,  Ltd.,  has  developed  in  proportion  to 
the  growth  of  the  West.  From  a  small, 
almost  insignificant  company,  with  an 
initial  capital  of  about  $5,000,  it  has  become 
a  strong  corporation  with  a  paid  up  capital 
of  $ 636,000.  In  20  years  the  capital  has 
been  increased  to  127  times  its  original  size. 

The  chief  factory  is  situated  at  Winnipeg, 
where  it  covers  an  area  of  150,000  sq.  ft. 
and  is  connected  with  the  neighbouring 
line  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  Com- 
pany by  a  piiv.de  spur  line.  The  plant  is 
IOI 


1  horoughly  modern  in  ever}  1  e  pei  1  and 
includes  to  pans.  The  raw  material,  prin- 
cipally    tallow,      is      obi. lined      f 1      local 

abattoirs,  chemicals  being  secured  mainly 
from  England.  Perhaps  the  mosl  popular 
of  the  company's  products,  which  include 
laundry  and  toilet  soaps  and  perfume,  is 
the  Witch  Hazel  toilet  soap,  for  which  the 

drill. mil  has  become  very  great  throughout 
the  West.  One  of  the  best  indication-,  ol 
the  company's  progress  is  afforded  by  the 
establishment  of  branch  factories  at  Calgai ) 
and  Vancouver. 

Tin-  managing  director  of  the  company 
is  Mr.  M.  Bull,  the  secretary-treasurership 
being  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  E.  O.  P.11  kei . 

M.   RUMELY   COMPANY,   LTD. 

The  origin  of  the  M.  Rumely  Company 
dates  back  to  1853,  when  Meinrad  Rumely 
emigrated  to  the  United  States  of  America 
from  Germany,  and  opened  a  blacksmith's 
shop  at  La  Porte,  Indiana.  From  the  first 
he  interested  himself  in  devising  new 
agricultural  machinery,  and  was  successful 
in  improving  in  many  minor  details  the 
implements  then  in  use.  His  first  impor- 
tant success  was  obtained  in  1857,  when  he 
so  improved  the  design  and  the  mechanism 
of  the  threshing  machine  that  it  was  able 
to  thresh  600  bushels  of  wheat  per  day. 
He  was  one  of  the  first  to  adapt  the  steam 
engine  for  threshing,  and  his  inventions 
brought  threshing  machines  to  a  high 
standard  of  efficiency.  By  1890  the 
Rumely  machine  was  being  used  through- 
out the  Mississippi  Valley.  Rapid  develop- 
ment then  continued  to  take  place,  and 
very  shortly  the  operations  of  the  firm 
extended  to  the  prairies  of  North  and 
South  Dakota  and  Canada.  In  these 
places  the  tough  quality  of  the  soil  made 
ploughing  difficult  for  horses,  and  the 
Rumely  Company  devoted  itself  to  the 
invention  of  steam-ploughing  machinery. 
After  heavy  expenditure  the  company  in 
Hi  1(1  was  enabled  to  perfect  its  machine 
and  place  it  on  the  market. 

To-day,  however,  is  largely  the  day  of 
the  small  farmer,  to  whose  needs  the  steam 
plough,  owing  to  the  large  quantity  of 
coal  that  it  requires,  is  scarcely  well 
adapted.  Recognizing  this  fact,  the  direc- 
tors of  the  company  closely  watched  the 
development  of  the  gas,  gasolene,  and  oil 
engines.  They  were  especially  interested 
in  the  work  of  Mr.  John  A.  Secor,  an 
engineer  who  was  devoting  himself  to  the 
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2.  A  RlMELY  "OIL  PILL"   TRACTOR  PLOUGHING  TOUCH   GUMBO  SOD. 
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perfection  of  oil  engines,  and   eventually 

induced  him  to  enter  their  service  .u  La 
Porte,  and  to  design  an  oil  engine  for 
traction  ploughing.  The  fust  engine  that 
Mr.  Secor  built  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Rumely  Company  proved  eminently  sue- 
ful,  and  to  it  was  given  the  name  of 
•■  Oil  Pull." 

The  work  of  manufacturing  and  selling 
these  machines  was  undertaken  in  no  hall- 
hearted  manner.  The  stockholder--  of  the 
company  voted  the  expenditure  of  large 
sums  of  money  for  pioneer  work.  Tens  of 
thousands  of  dollars  were  spent  in  experi- 
ments, hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars 
were  spent  in  factories  and  in  purchasing 
plant,  and  within  15  months  a  huge  factory 
had  been  fully  equipped,  and  the  basis  of 
an  entirely  new  business  laid. 

The  sale  of  "  Oil  Pull "  tractors  increased 
rapidly.  Fifty  were  sold  the  first  year- 
more  than  1.000  the  second  year.  Cus- 
tomers for  these  engines  were  pleased,  and 
came  back  to  buy  separators,  clover  hullers, 
corn  huskers,  and  other  power-driven 
machinery.  The  wood-working  shops  of 
the  company  lacked  the  capacity  to  build 
these  machines.  The  town  itself  could  not 
furnish  houses  enough  for  the  men.  Much 
more  capital  was  needed  to  carry  on  the 
work. 

The  stock  of  the  company  was  increased 
to  810,000,000  of  common  and  5 12,000,000 
of  preferred  stock,  which  stock  was  sold 
all  over  the  world.  With  the  money  so 
raised,  the  assets  and  factories  of  Gaai , 
Scott  &  Co.  at  Richmond,  Indiana,  the 
Advance  Thresher  Company  at  Battle 
Creek,  Michigan,  and  the  American-Abell 
Company,  Ltd.,  at  Toronto,  Canada,  were 
purchased,  and  additional  liquid  funds 
provided  for  carrying  on  the  business. 

In  1909  the  company  entered  upon  an 
extensive  campaign  in  Canada  and  opened 
its  offices  at  Toronto,  with  branches  at 
Winnipeg  and  Calgary.  A  year  later  a 
branch  was  established  at  Regina,  while  in 
January,  1911,  the  demand  in  Northern 
..itchewan  necessitated  the  establish- 
ment of  a  distributing  warehouse  at  Sas- 
katoon. During  1912  further  branches 
were  opened  at  Brandon,  Manitoba  ; 
Yorkton,  Saskatchewan  ;  Estevan,  Sas- 
katchewan ;  Kdmonton,  Alberta,  and  Van- 
couver, B.C.  The  demand  for  Rumely 
power  farming  machinery  in  Canada 
is  exceeding  the  most  sanguine  expecta- 
tions of  the  directors.  During  1909  the 
turnover    of     the     Canadian     house     only 


reached  (350,000,  but  in  £911   the   volume 
:   mess   reached   82,000,000.      It  is  anti- 
cipated  that  the   figures  for    1012    will   be 
approximately    three   times  this  amount. 

The  officers  of  the  company  are  :  Pre- 
sident. Mr.  Joseph  J.  Rumely:  vice-pre- 
sident and  treasurer,  Dr.  E.  A.  Rumely; 
secretary,  Mr.  T.  A.  Rowan,  of  Toronto, 
Ontario.  Messrs.  La  Fever  and  V.  E.  Rush 
are  also  directors  of  the  Canadian  company. 

RUSSELL   MOTOR   CAR   COMPANY 

The  early  history  of  the  Russell  Motor  Car 
Company,  the  head  office  of  which  is  in 
West  T01  onto,  Ontario,  is  largely  a  history  of 
amalgamation.  In  1899,  five  of  the  leading 
bicycle  firms  of  Canada  were  known  as  the 
Massey  Harris,  the  Cleveland,  the  Brant- 
ford,  the  Welland-Vale,  and  the  Gendron. 
In  that  year  these  firms  amalgamated 
under  the  title  of  the  Canada  Cycle  and 
Motor  Company,  and  in  1901  the  National 
Cycle  and  Automobile  Company  was  also 
absorbed.  In  this  way  the  firm  gained 
complete  control  of  all  Canadian  bicycle 
factories  and  also  secured  the  sole  agency 
for  Canada  for  the  American  Bicycle 
Company. 

It  was  in  1904,  while  holding  the  sole 
Canadian  agency  for  some  of  the  leading 
American  automobiles,  that  the  firm  manu- 
factured the  first  Russell  car.  During  the 
next  seven  years  the  demand  for  these  cars 
increased  very  rapidly,  and  in  191 1  the  title 
of  the  firm  was  changed  to  the  Russell 
Motor  Car  Company. 

The  Winnipeg  branch  is  practically  as  old 
as  the  head  office,  having  been  established 
in  1899.  It  comprises  large  showrooms  and 
offices,  a  garage,  repair  shop,  and  stock- 
room. It  is  becoming  increasingly  difficult 
to  supply  local  demands  from  the  stock  at 
present  carried,  and  a  further  warehouse 
will  be  shortly  acquired  in  the  suburbs. 
The  development  of  trade  in  Alberta  has 
also  necessitated  the  establishment  of  a 
branch  in  Calgary. 

The  firm  places  on  the  market  nothing 
that  has  not  been  made  in  its  own  factories 
at  Toronto,  and  all  the  Russell  cars  are 
fitted  with  the  "Silent  Knight''  engine,  for 
which  the  firm  has  the  sole  Canadian  rights. 

SCOTT,   HILL   &   CO. 

Though  Messrs.  Scott,  Hill  &  Co.  have 
been   established   in   Winnipeg  since   1902, 
the  history  of  the  firm  really  dates  back  to 
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a  short  while  before,  when  Mr.  II.  Hill  and 
Messrs.  R.  A.  and  |.  |.  Scott,  who  had  pre- 
viously farmed  in  Southern  Manitoba, 
moved  to  the  city. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  much  of  the 
success  of  the  firm  may  be  attributed  to 
the  wide  experience  of  the  West  that  the 
partners  during  the  past  three  or  four 
decades  have  obtained.  Mr.  Hill  first 
came  to  Wiuipeg  in  1S77,  before  the  arrival 
of  the  railway  and  when  but  little  was 
known  of  the  Western  plains.  He  had 
not  been  long  in  the  country  before  he 
purchased  land  at  Morden,  where  he  had 
as  his  neighbours  the  two  gentlemen  with 
whom  he  is  now  associated  in  business. 
Messrs.  Scott,  though  they  came  West  10 
years  after  Mr.  Hill,  have  yet  seen  towns 
spring  up  on  the  bare  prairie  and  cities 
develop  from  the  towns.  But  a  few  years 
ago  they  were  living  under  canvas  on 
what  is  now  the  site  of  Battleford,  a 
town  that  ranks  high  in  the  estimation  of 
real  estate  men.  It  was  inevitable  there- 
fore that  they  should  be  imbued  with  an 
unswerving  belief  in  the  future  of  the 
Canadian  West,  and  when  the  opportunity 
came  to  take  a  part  in  its  development 
they  were  not  slow  to  seize  it.  With  their 
agricultural  experience,  it  was  but  natural 
that  farm  lands  should  appeal  to  them 
strongly  as  an  excellent  investment,  and 
they  have  handled  large  tracts  of  improved 
and  unimproved  land  in  all  parts  of  the 
three  Prairie  Provinces.  At  the  same  time 
the  firm  has  built  up  an  extensive  business 
in  town  lots,  business  sites,  houses,  and 
acreage  situated  on  the  outskirts  of  Win- 
nipeg. Among  the  subdivisions  which 
have  been  put  on  the  market  by  Messrs. 
Scott,  Hill  &  Co.  are  Elmdale,  Ferndale, 
Wydale,  Orpha  Gardens,  and  Commercial 
Centre  at  Transcona,  one  of  the  outlying 
districts  of  Winnipeg  where  large  railway 
developments  are  taking  place.  The  firm 
also  acts  as  agents  for  the  Mount  Royal 
and  Bracside  properties  at  Swift  Current 
in  Saskatchewan. 

sSV- 

J.  N.  SEMMENS 
Mr.  |.  X.  Semmens,  who  is  practising  as 
an  architect  in  Winnipeg,  first  came  to  the 
city  as  the  special  representative  of  McKim, 
Mead,  and  White,  an  eminent  firm  of  archi- 
tects in  New  York,  to  superintend  the  con- 
struction of  the  building  that  houses  the 
Bank  of  Montreal.  The  latter  is  a  magni- 
iieent     edifice    situated    on    the    corner    of 
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Main  Street  and  Portage  Avenue,  the  two 
main  thoroughfares  of  Winnipeg.  It  cost 
81,500,000. 

Impressed  with  opportunities  which 
Winnipeg  offered,  Mr.  Semmens  decided 
to  practise  in  the  Western  city.  Since 
then  he  has  designed  many  of  the  large 
houses  to  be  found  in  the  residential 
quarters  of  Winnipeg,  and  has  planned  the 
Bannatyne  Public  School,  the  suburb  of 
St.  Charles,  and  also  the  Lyceum  Theatre  on 
Portage  Avenue.  One  of  his  most  recent 
commissions  was  the  Third  Avenue  Metho- 
dist church  at  Saskatoon. 

Mr.  Semmens  graduated  in  architecture 
at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  and 
gained  most  of  his  experience  with 
Messrs.   McKim,   Mead,  and  White. 

STANLEY  KING  &  CO. 
Phis  real  estate  and  investment  business 
was  established  in  Winnipeg  by  Mr.  W. 
Stanley  King  in  1908  Whilst  certain  other 
gentlemen  hold  financial  interests  in  the 
various  branches  of  this  business,  Mr.  King 
is  virtually  the  sole  proprietor.  The  com- 
pany specializes  in  the  sale  of  business 
properties  within  the  city  of  Winnipeg  and 
in  the  sale  of  the  town  site  of  Dunmore. 
Farm  lands  are  not  handled  by  the  firm. 
Money  is  invested  by  the  firm  in  first 
mortgages  upon  improved  city  properties, 
business  and  residential.  These  yield  from 
7  to  8  per  cent,  net  to  the  investor.  The 
firm  loan  about  40  per  cent,  upon  their 
own  valuation.  Private  and  trust  funds 
are  also  invested  in  the  discounting  of 
agreements  for  sale.  In  these  cases  the 
principal  is  guaranteed  by  the  firm.  The 
interest  paid  by  these  investments  reaches 
from  10  to  15  per  cent.  Investments 
in  industrial  securities  in  the  town  of 
Dunmore  aie  also  handled.  Mr.  King 
was  born  in  Ontario,  and  entered  Western 
Canada  in  1908.  Previous  to  establishing 
the  business  under  notice  he  was  for 
some  years  connected  with  investments 
and  brokerage  in  Eastern  Canada.  Mr. 
King,  it  should  be  added,  is  a  member  of 
the  Winnipeg  Real  Estate  Exchange. 

TAYLOR,  MACALPINE,  AND  ROSS 

Coining  from  Ontario  in  1881,  Mr.  E.  L. 
Taylor  first  devoted  his  energies  to  teach- 
ing. He  followed  the  teaching  profession 
for  several  years.  He  then  took  up  the 
study   of    law   and    was    admitted    as    an 


attorney  in  1894.  He  was  called  to  the 
Bar  in  May,  1895,  and  became  a  King's 
Counsel  in  1907. 

For  some  time  after  qualifying  in  his 
profession,  Mr.  Taylor  was  the  sole  member 
of  his  firm.  In  1907,  however,  he  was 
joined  by  Mr.  C.  D.  H.  MacAlpine,  a 
Bachelor  of  Arts  of  Toronto  University, 
and  later  still  by  Mr.  Douglas  H.  Ross,  who 
also  holds  the  B.A.  degree  of  Toronto 
University. 

The  firm  is  mainly  engaged  in  company 
law  and  in  superintending  investments 
on  behalf  of  clients.  It  acts  in  a  legal 
capacity  for  such  large  corporations  as  the 
Great  West  Permanent  Loan  Company,  the 
Canada  National  Fire  Insurance  Company, 
the  Sterling  Bank  of  Canada,  the  Monarch 
Life  Assurance  Company,  the  Imperial 
Canadian  Trust  Company,  and  many 
others. 

T.  D.  THOMPSON   &   CO. 

Messrs.  T.  D.  Thompson  &  Co.,  real 
estate  and  investment  agents  of  Winni- 
peg, mav  be  said  to  specialize  in 
city  property  and  Western  farm  lands. 
A  considerable  volume  of  business,  how- 
ever, is  transacted  in  other  directions,  a 
number  of  agents  and  representatives 
corresponding  with  the  firm  from  different 
parts  of  Canada  and  from  London,  England. 
The  company  are  agents  for  the  Winnipeg 
and  Canadian  Investments,  Ltd.,  the  Park 
Manor  Realty,  Ltd.,  the  Rosewood  Crescent 
Estate,  Ltd.,  the  Transurban  Investments 
Company,  Ltd..  and  Geneva  Park  sub- 
division. 

The  firm  consists  of  Messrs.  T.  D. 
Thompson,  Joseph  Thompson,  R.  A. 
MacLean,  Ph.D.,  E.  E.  Lewis,  and  W.  T. 
Black,  all  of  whom  have  had  considerable- 
experience  in  real  estate  business.  Mr- 
T.  D.  Thompson,  the  senior  partner  and 
general  manager,  came  to  Winnipeg  in 
1906,  the  other  members  of  the  firm  joining 
at  subsequent  dates. 

TUPPER,  GALT,  TUPPER,  AND 
McTAYISH 

The  firm  of  Tupper,  Gait,  Tupper,  and 
McTavish,  barristers  and  solicitors,  of 
Winnipeg,  originated  under  the  title  of 
McDonald,  Tupper,  Phippin,  and  Tupper, 
Both  Mr.  McDonald  and  Mr.  Phippin,  how- 
ever, have  since  severed  their  connection 
with  the  iii  111,  Mr.  Phippin  being  appointed 
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in  1906  a  member  of  the  Manitoba  Court 
of  Appeal  and  Mr.  McDonald  in  1889 
accepting  the  highest  office  that  the  pro- 
vince could  offer  him,  that  of  Premier.  Mr. 
Phippin  and  Mr.  McDonald  were  suc- 
ceeded by  Mr.  Minty  and  Mr.  Gordon  C. 
McTavish,  the  former  of  whom  has  since 
died. 

Mr.  J.  Stewart  Tupper  is  a  Bachelor  of 
Arts  of  McGill  University,  was  called  to  the 
Ontario  Bar  in  1875,  and  the  Manitoba  Bar 
in  1NN2.  He  subsequently  took  silk  and  in 
1890  became  president  of  the  Law  Society 
of  Manitoba.  His  brother,  Mr.  Charles  S. 
Tupper,  was  educated  at  Harrow  School, 
England,  and  is  a  Bachelor  of  Arts  of 
Toronto  University.  He  was  called  to  the 
Bar  in  1876  and  became  a  King's  Counsel 
in  1910. 

H.    A.    WEBB    &    CO. 

The  firm  of  H.  A.  Webb  &  Co.,  real 
estate  and  financial  agents,  and  notaries 
public,  are  largely  interested  in  property  in 
and  about  Winnipeg,  special  attention  being 
devoted  to  the  pretty  suburbs  known  as 
Tuxedo  Park  and  Norwood  and  suburban 
acreage.  Money  is  invested  to  earn  an 
even  8  per  cent,  on  behalf  of  clients  in 
first  class  mortgages  on  central  residential 
properties,  apartment  blocks,  and  other 
revenue  bearing  properties,  whilst  a  con- 
siderable business  is  undertaken  in  the 
direction  of  purchasing  agreements  of  sale. 
Expert  valuations  and  reports  are  made 
upon  all  securities  submitted,  and  the 
interest  due  to  clients  is  guaranteed  by  the 
firm  if  desired. 

Amongst  the  acreage  in  which  the  com- 
pany is  keenly  interested  may  be  mentioned 
that  situated  in  the  districts  of  St.  Vital  and 
Fort  Garry,  adjacent  to  the  New  Manitoba 
University  and  the  Agricultural  College. 
It  is  proposed  to  subdivide  this  property 
shortly,  the  constant  expansion  of  Winnipeg 
necessitating  the  frequent  opening  up  of 
new  districts. 

The  two  partners  of  the  firm  are  Mr. 
Harry  A.Webb  and  Mr.  R.  Shelton.both  of 
whom  possess  a  considerable  experience  of 
real  estate  conditions.  It  may  be  added 
that  the  firm  is  in  constant  touch  with 
clients  and  correspondents  throughout  the 
British  Isles,  and  on  their  behalf  large 
investments  are  frequently  made. 
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WESTERN    PACKING   COMPANY,    LTD.. 

OF  CANADA 
Although  the  slaughtering  and  curing  oi 
cattle  and  hogs  has  not  yet  reached  in 
Canada  the  gigantic  proportions  that  it  has 
att. lined  in  the  United  States,  there  arc, 
nevertheless,  a  number  of  firms  who  have 
turned  their  attention  to  this  industry  with 
most  encouraging  success.  Prominent 
among  them  is  the  Western  Packing 
Company,  Ltd.,  of  Canada,  a  company 
that  was  founded  in  1900  with  a  capital 
-500,000.  At  that  time  similar  com- 
panies found  it  difficult  to  satisfy  the 
demands  of  the  market,  and  large  quantities 
of  killed  and  cured  meat  were  being  im- 
ported from  the  United  States.  The 
Western  Packing  Company,  Ltd.,  found  an 
immediate  market  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Winnipeg,  where  its  headquarters  are 
established,  and  throughout  the  West,  its 
turnover  for  the  first  year  reaching  $150,000. 
In  the  years  that  followed,  the  company 
Steadily  increased  its  trade,  and  with  the 
growth  of  business  came  the  necessity  of  en- 
larging the  plant  and  the  staff  of  butchers, 
workmen,  and  clerks  who  attend  to  the 
slaughtering  curing,  and  distribution  cf 
the  meat.  The  annual  turnover  has  now 
reached  §500,000  a  year,  and  the  staff 
consists  of  37  men,  the  initial  force  having 
totalled  but  11. 

Of  recent  years  the  company  has  found 
it  increasingly  difficult  to  obtain  cattle  and 
hogs  in  sufficient  numbers,  and  herein  is 
reflected  one  of  the  most  serious  agricul- 
tural problems  with  which  Canada  sooner 
or  later  will  be  called  upon  to  deal.  The 
doubt  felt  by  some  farmers  as  to  the 
existence  of  a  market  for  hogs  and  other 
farm  products  is  indeed  entirely  disposed 
of  by  the  experience  of  the  Western  Pack- 
ing Company,  Ltd.,  and  other  similar 
organizations. 

Mr.  11.  V.  Kobald,  the  president  of 
the  company,  is  ably  seconded  in  his 
efforts  by  the  vice-president,  Mr.  R.  M. 
McLeod. 

CHARLES  E.  WILLIAMS 

Mr.  Charles  K.  Williams,  barrister, 
Winnipeg,  carries  on  a  general  law 
practice,  but  specializes  in  mercantile 
law,  the  investing  of  funds  for  foreign 
and  home  clients,  and  the  arranging  of 
mortgages,   loans,  &c. 


Born  in  Winnipeg  in  t885,  he  studied 
first  at  Manitoba  University,  and  took  his 
degree  of    B.A.  at    McGill    University    in 

1908.  Previous  to  entering  into  practice 
for  himself,  Mr.  Williams  for  three  years 
was    articled     to     Mess,,.     Campbell,     1  'it  - 

blado  &  Co.  He  was  called  to  the  Bai 
in  1  •  >  1 1 . 

WILLIAMSON    REALTY    COMPANY 

The  business  conducted  under  the  title  of 
the  Williamson  Realty  Company  was  founded 
in  ic)oS.  All  classes  of  property  are  handled, 
with  the  exception  of  the  more  speculative- 
type  of  subdivision.  The  purchase  and 
sale  of  Winnipeg  city  property  and  busi- 
ness and  residential  plots  in  Transcona 
form  the  chief  transactions  of  the  firm. 
Transcona  is  an  outlying  suburb  of  Winni- 
peg and  is  the  scene  of  extensive  operations 
on  the  part  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Rail- 
way, which  is  building  very  large  shops 
there. 

The  firm  is  under  the  management  of 
Mr.  S.  Williamson,  an  Eastern  Canadian 
who  has  been  long  in  the  West.  Mr. 
Williamson  states  that  the  period  of 
financial  stringency  through  which  the 
West  is  passing  has  by  no  means  checked 
the  progress  of  real  estate  values  in  Winni- 
peg. 

WINNIPEG   PAINT   AND   GLASS 
COMPANY,  LTD. 

The  Winnipeg  Paint  and  Glass  Company 
was  established  in  1902  by  Messrs.  Edward 
Cass,  James  McDiarmid,  and  John  Carr.  The 
business  at  that  date  consisted  solely  of 
paint  and  glass,  the  capital  of  the  firm  was 
$25,000,  and  but  ten  hands  were  employed. 
The  scope  of  the  business  has  since  been 
extended  to  include  lumber,  sash  and  doors 
of  all  descriptions,  mantels,  tiles,  grates,  and 
builders'  hardware.  The  capital  of  the  com- 
pany has  been  increased  to  $1,000,000  and 
250  hands  are  employed  in  the  factories, 
while  the  office  staff  comprises  80  members. 
From  the  early  days  of  the  enterprise 
success  rewarded  the  efforts  of  the  com- 
pany. Towards  the  end  of  1902  trade  had 
already  rendered  large  extensions  necessary. 
The  capital  stock  was  increased  to  $150,000, 
a  six-story  warehouse  was  erected,  and  a 
warehouse  site  for  storage  purposes  was 
secured  on  the  Canadian  Northern  Railway 


track-,  and  sashes  and  doors  were  added 
to  the  list  of  its  goods.  The  board  of 
directors  was  strengthened  by  the  inclusion 
of  Mr.  R.  W.  Paterson.  It  was  not  long, 
however,  before  the  new  buildings  became 
unable  to  cope  with  the  company's  business, 
and  a  large  block  of  land  was  purchased 
in  Port  Rouge,  a  suburb  of  Winnipeg,  on 
which  were  erected  one  of  the  largest 
planing  mills  in  the  city,  a  large  storage 
wai  ehouse  for  sash  and  doors,  and  extensive 
lumber  yards,  stables,  &c.  This  necessi- 
tated a  further  increase  in  capital,  which 
was  enlarged  to  $500,000.  At  the  same 
time  the  company's  attention  wis  directed 
to  the  provinces  of  Alberta  and  Saskat- 
chewan, where  trade  was  growing  as 
rapidly  as  in  Manitoba.  A  large  warehouse 
was  erected  in  Calgarv  and  later  others  at 
Saskatoon,  Swift  Current,  and  Edmonton. 
At  the  latter  place  the  company  trades 
under  the  title  of  the  Edmonton  Paint  and 
Glass  Company,  while  at  Calgary  it  is 
known  as  the  Calgary  Paint  and  Glass  Com- 
pany. 

The  manufacture  of  sashes  and  doors 
has  grown  to  be  one  of  the  largest  depart- 
ments of  the  business,  and  the  planing  mill 
at  Fort  Rouge  isexceptionallv  well  equipped 
with  machinery  and  stocked  with  a  fine 
selection  of  rough  and  dressed  lumber  and 
interior  finish  in  hard  and  soft  wood,  paint 
and  glass  occupying  second  place  in  im- 
portance. The  company  obtains  its  supplies 
of  paint  from  some  of  the  leading  manu- 
facturers in  Canada  and  other  countries  and 
specializes  in  the  products  of  the  Martin- 
Senour  Company,  Ltd.,  in  which  it  holds  a 
half  interest. 

The  latest  departure  in  the  operations  of 
the  company  consists  of  a  marble  factory, 
which  is  now  being  erected  at  St.  Boniface. 
The  demand  for  marble  work  in  Western 
Canada  is  increasing  very  rapidly,  and  the 
company's  plant  will  be  as  modern  and 
complete  as  possible.  Marble  will  be  ob- 
tained from  Italy,  Canada,  and  the  United 
States.  A  new  office  and  store  building, 
which  will  include  showrooms  for  different 
departments,  is  now  being  erected  in 
Winnipeg  at  a  cost  of  $300,000. 

The  three  founders  of  the  company  still 
take  an  active  interest  in  its  operations, 
Mr.  Edward  Cass  being  president,  and 
Messrs.  James  McDiarmid  and  John  Carr 
vice-presidents.  Mr,  R.  W.  Paterson  is 
secretary-treasurer. 
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SOUTHERN    MANITOBA 


N  1870  Manitoba  was 
incorporated  as  a  pro- 
vince, the  population 
then  being  about 
12,000.  It  was  not 
until  1878,  however, 
that  the  province 
first  assumed  any 
importance,  the  first  railway  crossing  its 
borders  in  that  year.  A  few  years  after- 
wards the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway 
entered  the  province,  and  in  1886  the 
first  through  train  from  Montreal  to 
Vancouver  passed  through  Winnipeg. 
From  that  time  development  has  gone 
rapidly  forward,  and  Manitoba  has  now 
a  population  of  approximately  500,000 
persons. 

Practically  the  whole  of  this  population 
is  settled  in  what  is  here  called  Southern 
Manitoba — i.e.,  that  part  of  the  province 
lying  south  of  the  52nd  parallel  of  latitude. 
The  railway  that  entered  the  province  from 
the  United  States  in  1878  brought  a 
number  of  farmers  who  settled  in  the 
districts  contiguous  to  the  International 
boundary,  and  numbers  more  arrived 
from  Eastern  Canada  and  Great  Britain 
in  the  eighties,  when  the  Canadian  Pacific 
Railway  Company  had  laid  its  line  to 
Winnipeg.  At  first  the  settlers  mainly 
look  up  land  in  the  country  south  of  the 
transcontinental  railway,  but  gradually,  as 


free  laud  in  that  district  became  more 
and  more  scarce,  the  trend  of  colonization 
spread  to  the  north  of  the  line. 

The  country  in  Southern  Manitoba  is 
mainly  of  a  level  or  slightly  rolling  nature. 
In  many  places  bluffs  of  poplar  and  spruce 
trees  are  frequent,  although  in  isolated 
districts  the  prairie  presents  the  same  un- 
broken horizon  that  is  so  typical  of  the 
more  westerly  provinces.  Streams  and 
small  lakes  abound,  and  many  pretty  spots 
may  be  found  scattered  throughout  the 
country.  Souris,  Killarney,  Xeepawa, 
Minnedosa,  and  Selkirk  are  perhaps  the 
more  attractive  towns,  though  the  scenic 
charms  of  Manitoba  are  by  no  means 
confined  to  these  places.  Here  and  there 
are  low  ranges  of  hills,  which,  besides 
adding  to  the  beauty  of  the  countryside, 
often  exercise  a  moderating  influence  over 
the  climate.  Of  these  the  Pembina, 
Turtle,  Riding,  and  Duck  Mountains  are 
the  most  important.  North  of  Winnipeg 
are  the  larger  lakes  of  the  province. 
Throughout  almost  the  entire  province — 
at  any  rate  that  part  of  the  province  lying 
to  the  west  of  Lake  Winnipeg — an  unusu- 
ally fertile  soil  is  a  prominent  feature.  In 
the  Red  River  Valley,  the  district  surround- 
ing Carberry,  and  the  Portage  Plains  the 
soil  is  exceptionally  rich.  In  this  con- 
nection the  following  extract  from  a  report 
of  Mr.  R.  Chalmers,  a  member  of  the 
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Geological     Survey     of      the      Dominion 
Government,  may  be  quoted  : 

"The  plains  or  prairies  of  the  Cana- 
dian North-West  are  really  the  upper 
or  northern  extension  of  the  great 
valleys  of  the  Mississippi  and  Missouri 
Rivers  into  Canada.  The  materials 
constituting  the  surface  deposits  of 
this  great  prairie  region  are  of  dif- 
ferent kinds,  as  is  shown  by  the 
following  general  section  of  the  beds 
in  descending  order  : 

"1.  A  dark  or  blackish  tough  loam, 
containing  some  sand  and  silt.  The 
thickness  of  this  deposit  is  variable  ; 
sometimes  it  is  only  a  few  inches, 
while  in  local  areas  it  is  8  to  10  ft. 
or  more.  So  far  as  it  has  been  studied 
it  seems  to  be  a  vegetable  formation 
which,  in  the  lower  grounds,  grew  in 
shallow  lakes,  ponds,  and  swamps, 
accumulating  in  situ  for  ages.  Dead 
and  decayed  water  and  marsh  plants, 
together  with  peat  and  other  vegetation 
growing  in  moist  places,  seem  to  make 
up  the  bulk  of  this  deposit.  The  inter- 
mixed fine  sand  and  silt  have  probably 
been  carried  into  the  swamps  and 
ponds  by  rains,  wind,  &C,  from  the 
liigliL-r  and  dried  grounds  surrounding 
them.  The  occurrence  of  this  black 
soil   on    the    higher   level   tracks   indi- 
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cues  tli.it  these  were  also  marsh  and 
swamp  lands  .it  one  time.  This  black 
soil  is  the  formation  winch  makes  the 
plains  so  fertile. 

•■  j.  Beneath  the  black  loam  just 
described  :i  gray  clay  of  variable 
thickness  occurs  almost  everywhere 
on  the  plains.  From  this  clay  con 
siderable  quantities  of  common  brick 
are  manufactured.  It  ^cKlom  exceeds 
.1  thickness  of  .(  or  5  ft.,  and  generally 
contains  more  or  less  sand,  and 
frequently  .1  few  pebbles. 

"  5.  B<  low  this  lies  .1  harder  clay, 
somewhat  similar  to  No.  2,  but  with 
compact,  rusty  strata,  often  called 
'hardpan.'  These  harder  strata  some- 
times alternate  with  clay  of  a  pebbly 
or  coarse   texture." 

Agriculture    in    Southern     Manitoba    is 
principally  confined   to  grain   cultivation, 

and   for  years   the   quality  of   wheat  grown 
in  the  province  has  had  an  enviable   repu- 
tation in  the  markets  of  the  world.     Prob- 
ably the  best  milling   wheat   grown   bears 
the  name  of  "  Manitoba  No.  1   Hard,"  after 
the  province  that   first  brought  it  into  pro- 
minence :  this  grade  is  now  grown  through- 
out the  Canadian  West.    The  average  wheat 
yield    per    acre    for    the    Jo    years    ending 
It* t j    is  given   as    1N40   bushels  ;   oats   over 
a    similar     period     show    an    average    of 
1     bushels,    while    barley    has     yielded 
■  bushels.     Flax,  a   crop    that   has   be- 
come very   popular   during   the    past    two 
years,     has       returned       an       average       of 
13*22    bushels    for   a   period   of    22   yeai  s. 
Despite  the  high    average    obtained,  how- 
ever, the  fanner  who  relies  upon  his  grain 
crop  to   meet   his   liabilities   has  too  often 
been   disappointed.     Grain  growing  is  too 
speculative  a  branch  of  farming  to  be  en- 
tirely sati  and  it  is  generally  con- 
ceded  that  the    best  financial    results    are 
lined  from  mixed  or  diversified   farm- 
Very  gradually  the  more   progressive 
tanners  are  adopting  this  branch  of  hus- 
bandry, devoting  more  and  more  of  their 
land  to  growing  fodder  crops,  and  increas- 
ing their  stocks  of  cattle,  horses,  and  pigs 
each  year.     The  movement  is  given  every 
encouragement     by     the      Dominion     and 
Provincial  Governments,   but  the  progress 
made  is  regrettably  slow.     The  farmers  arc- 
fully   alive    to    the    advantages   of    mixed 
farming,  but  are   hampered   by  a   number 
of  obstacles.   Chief  among  them  is  the  lack 
of    the    necessary   capital    with    which     to 


purchasi   stock,  build  sheds,  and  meet  other 
expenses    incidental     to    the    establishment 

1    a   "mixed"    farm.    Too  many  of  the 
farmers  have  indulged  in  over-speculation 

in  real  estate,  and  find  that  all  their  surplus 
money  is  required  to  meet  the  periodical 
payments  on  town  lot-.  &c.  Many  havi 
not  finished  paying  i"i  their  funis,  while 
others  have  been  unable  to  resist  the  per- 
suasive ability  of  the  implement  agent,  and 
have  to  devote  too  large  a  portion  oi  the 
proceeds  from  their  crops  to  paying  for 
unnecessary  machinery.  Sooner  or  later, 
however,  mixed  farming  must  become  the 
principal  agricultural  industry  in  Manitoba. 
With  its  bluffs  and  streams,  good  markets, 
and  efficient  transportation  facilities,  tin' 
province  is  eminently  adapted  to  stock 
raising  and  dairy  farming. 

Brandon. — Brandon,  the  second  city  in 
Manitoba,  is  situated  upon  the  main  line 
of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway,  about 
[33  miles  west  of  Winnipeg.  Unlike  many 
cities  of  the  West,  it  is  tar  from  Hal  and 
uninteresting  in  appearance,  for  the  streets 
slope  upwards  from  the  swiftly  flowing 
Assiniboine,  and  about  it  the  country  is 
undulating  and  well  treed.  From  the  point 
of  view  of  the  average  citizen  the  city  is 
admirably  suited  to  residential  purposes. 
The  streets  are  lined  with  trees,  spacious 
grounds  adorn  many  of  the  residences, 
hedges  ami  shrubs  abound,  and  Brandon 
is  well  cared  for  by  its  Municipal  Council, 
having  clean,  \vell-pa\ed  streets,  a  first- 
class  water  and  sewage  system,  and  ether 
city  conveniences.  It  is  a  divisional  point 
on  both  the  Canadian  Pacific  and  Canadian 
Northern  Railways,  which  constantly  in- 
crease their  trackage  and  transport  facilities. 
The  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  Company 
recently  announced  to  the  Dominion 
Government  Railway  Commission  that 
they  would  construct  a  four-track  system 
from  Fort  William  to  Brandon.  The  third 
great  transcontinental  line,  the  Grand 
Trunk  Pacific,  is  now  being  constructed 
into  Brandon.  Another  factor  that  tends 
to  make  this  city  valuable  to  manu- 
facturers is  the  presence  of  the  (neat 
Northern  Railroad  of  the  United  States, 
which  provides  direct  communication  to 
the  markets  south  of  the  International 
boundary.  The  district  of  which  Brandon 
may  be  described  as  the  distributing  centre 
has  an  area  of  32,500  sq.  miles,  and  includes 
over  200  small  towns,  villages,  and  hamlets, 
containing  about  3,500  retail  merchants, 
141  banks,  and  a  great  farming  population. 
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Statistics  1  elating  to  farm  produce  grown 

within   this  territory   during  the  year    101. > 

were   recently  prepared   by  the  president 
of  the  local  Board  of  Trade,  who  reported 

as  follows  : 


Wheat 

...    47,339.664  lm"- 

Oafs 

...  77,037.102    ., 

Barley 

...   24,313,728    ., 

Flax 

...     1,971.597    • 

Rye 

60,041     .. 

Peas 

32,552    ,, 

1  '0t  Hoes      ... 

...     6,368,860    ., 

Pools 

2,000,070    ,, 

Hay    ctops,    culti- 
vated          237,608  tons 

Hay  crops,  native         322,010    ,, 

But  the  business  of  the  wholesale  dealers 
and  the  manufacturers  of  the  city  is  by- 
no  means  restricted  to  the  district  to  which 
these  figures  refer,  since  the  commerce  of 
the  city  extends  throughout  the  prairie 
region  from  Winnipeg  to  the  Peace 
River. 

Brandon  contains  10  chartered  banks, 
15  churches,  numerous  schools,  and  1(1 
holds.  Amongst  the  latter  passing  refer- 
ence may  well  be  made  to  the  handsome 
edifice  erected  at  a  cost  of  $500,030  by  the 
Canadian  Northern  Railway.  Possibly  no 
better  indication  could  be  given  of  the 
future  which,  in  the  opinion  of  those  com- 
petent to  judge,  awaits  Brandon  than  is 
provided  by  the  construction  of  this  large 
and  costly  building. 

The  banks  already  mentioned  as  owning 
branches  within  the  city  are  the  Bank  of 
Montreal,  the  Canadian  Bank  of  Commerce, 
the  Merchants  Bank,  the  Dominion  Bank, 
the  Royal  Bank,  the  Bank  of  British  North 
America,  the  Imperial  Bank,  the  Northern 
Crown  Bank,  the  Union  Bank,  and  the 
Bank  of  Hamilton. 

A  unique  civic  convenience  is  that  known 
as  the  central  heating  svstem.  This  system, 
which  is  operated  by  the  Electrical  Light 
and  Power  Company,  enables  merchants 
and  manufacturers  to  heat  their  premises 
at  a  low  cost,  and  relieves  them  of  all 
trouble  incident  to  the  stoking  and  upkeep 
of  furnaces.  Heat,  it  may  be  explained, 
is  provided  by  exhaust  steam  from  the 
power  plant. 

Telephones  within  the  city  are  operated 
by  the  Manitoba  Government,  the  number 
of  subscribers  in  1912  reaching  2,150. 

The  population  of  the  city,  while  given 
in  the  Dominion  Census  of  191 1  as  13,839, 
undoubtedly  exceeds  this  figure.     A  direc- 
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tory  published  locally  raises  the  total  to 
18,175.  The  municipal  census  of  Brandon 
taken  by  the  police  department  early  in 
1913  showed  the  population  to  be  17,280, 
without  including  the  inmates  of  public 
institutions  or  the  floating  population  at 
the  hotels  of  the  city. 

Dauphin,  a  town  of  some  5,000  inhabi- 
tants, lies  a  little  to  the  west  of  Lake 
Dauphin,  an  inland  sea  which  was  given 
its  name  by  the  French  explorer  La 
Verendrve   in   honour   of   the   heir   to  the 


most  of  the  milk,  butter,  and  other  com- 
modities produced  on  the  farms. 

By  means  of  the  various  branches  of  the 
Canadian  Northern  Railway  the  town  has 
direct  communication  with  Winnipeg, 
Edmonton,  Brandon,  Port  Arthur,  and 
Winnipegosis.  It  will  also  be  connected 
with  the  Hudson's  Bay  Railway  when  that 
line  is  completed.  The  Canadian  Northern 
Railway  Company  has  large  shops  and 
round  houses  attached  to  its  station,  where 
several    hundred   men   are   employed,   the 


attached,  two  large  public  schools,  employ- 
ing 20  teachers,  who  impart  instruction 
to  some  500  children,  and  six  churches, 
belonging  to  the  Presbyterian,  Methodist, 
Anglican,  Baptist,  Roman  Catholic  denomi- 
nations, and  the  Salvation  Army.  Mention 
should  also  be  made  of  the  hospital,  which 
was  built  and  is  maintained  by  the  muni- 
cipality. There  are  26  beds  at  the  disposal 
of  patients,  whilst  the  staff  includes  a 
superintendent  and  seven  nurses.  Banking 
facilities    are    provided    by    the    Bank   of 
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French  throne.  The  town  is  now  about 
16  years  old,  and  during  its  short  exist- 
ence has  become  important  as  the  centre 
of  a  fruitful  agricultural  district.  The 
surrounding  country,  well  watered  by 
numerous  streams,  is  adapted  to  both  grain 
growing  and  mixed  farming,  the  open 
stretches  of  prairie  being  frequently  re- 
lieved by  groves  of  poplar  and  clumps  of 
willow-trees,  affording  ample  shade  to 
cattle  and  other  stock.  Much  of  the  dairy 
produce  is  shipped  to  Winnipeg,  although 
in  Dauphin  itself  a  market  is  assured  for 


pay    roll    constituting    one    of    the    chief 
assets  of  the  town. 

Dauphin  is  the  judicial  centre  for  a  large 
neighbouring  territory,  a  distinction  it 
has  enjoyed  for  about  18  months.  The 
Dominion  Lands  Department  has  also 
established  a  sub-office  in  the  town,  whilst 
much  merchandise  passes  through  the  local 
customs  house.  The  Courthouse,  Land 
Titles  Office,  and  the  Customs  House  are 
among  the  principal  buildings  in  the  town, 
in  which  category  may  also  be  included 
the  Town  Hall,  to  which  a  fire  station  is 
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Ottawa,  the  Canadian  Bank  of  Commerce 
and   the  Union   Bank  of  Canada. 

Dauphin  owns  and  controls  its  own 
power  plant,  and  is  contemplating  the 
erection  of  a  hydro-electric  plant  on  the 
Mossy  River,  30  miles  from  the  town.  It 
is  estimated  that  such  a  plant  would  deliver 
4,000  horse-power  to  the  town.  In  its  water 
supply  Dauphin  is  exceptionally  fortunate, 
the  water  being  obtained  from  a  small 
lake  in  the  Riding  Mountains.  The  waters 
of  the  lake  are  1,200  ft.  above  the  level 
of    the    town,   and    are    conveyed   to  the 
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reservoir  for    the    use  of    Dauphin   by  .1 
gravity  system. 

Portage  /..'  Prairie. — This,  the  third  city 
in  Manitoba,  is  situated  56  miles  west  ol 
Winnipeg,  in  the  centre  of  the  prolific 
Portage  Plains,  and  is  one  of  the  important 
railway  junctions  of  the  province.  The 
main  transcontinental  line  of  the  Canadian 
Pacific  Railway  passes  through  the  town, 
which  is  also  on  two  other  transcontinental 
lines,  the  Canadian  Northern  Railway  and 
the  Grand  Trunk  Pacific.     A  branch  line 

the  Canadian  Northern  Railway  gives 
ace-ess  to  Lake  Manitoba,  and  direct 
communication  with  the  United  States  is 
afforded   by  the  Great  Northern  Railway. 

The  excellence  of  its  transportation 
facilities  has  induced  many  of  the  largest 
wholesale  firms  in  Canada  to  erect  branch 
warehouses  at  Portage  La  Prairie,  and  the 
citv  is  the  distributing  centre  for  a  large 
area.  The  close  proximity  of  Winnipeg 
and  Brandon  possibly  preclude  the  city 
from  ever  reaching  very  large  proportions, 
but  it  continues  to  attract  the  merchant 
and  manufacturer,  and  should  maintain  a 
>tcady  growth  for  many  years. 

The  Portage  Plains  are  among  the  most 
fertile  districts  of  Manitoba,  and  have  been 
under  cultivation  for  many  years.  Conse- 
quently it  is  not  surprising  to  find  that  a 
considerable  number  of  the  residents  are 
retired  farmers,  who  find  in  the  city  the 
conditions  best  suited  to  the  manner  of 
life  to  which  they  are  accustomed.  Portage 
La  Prairie  was  incorporated  as  a  town  in 
.  and  during  the  ensuing  33  years  an 
ever-progressive  council  has  been  busy  in 
making  and  improving  roads,  laying  out 
parks  and  playgrounds,  and  installing  those 
public  utilities  that  modern  communities 
demand.  Consequently  one  finds  well- 
kept  roads,  flanked  by  stone  pavements 
or  neat  wooden  sidewalks,  open  spaces 
devoted  to  athletic  and  other  pastimes, 
and  the  other  attributes  of  a  well-ordered 
and  up-to-date  community.  Many  of  the 
streets  arc  lined  with  shade-trees  which 
combine  with  the  well-kept  lawns  of  the 
residences  to  make  the  principal  thorough- 
fares attractive  at  all  times.  Dufferin 
Avenue  and    McLenagher   Street   may   be 

_led  out  as  being  especially  picturesque. 
Only  a  few  minutes'  walk  from  the  post- 
office  is  Island  Park,  where  the  residents 
find  recreation  and  amusement.  Here  is 
situated  the  line  hall  and  buildings  of  the 
Agricultural  Society,  together  with  an 
excellent  race-track  and  athletic  grounds. 


The  park  is  a  favourite  spol    for  picnics, 

the  many  beautiful  trees  providing  ample 
shelter  from  the  sun  or  wind. 

Portage  La  Prairie  is  the  home  ol  several 
public  institutions,  including  the  Home  for 
Incurables,  the  Provincial  Training  School, 
the  Old  Polks'  Home,  and  the  Indian 
School.  Other  institutions  comprise  a 
collegiate  institute  and  normal  school, 
and  four  large  public  schools.  Banking 
facilities  are  provided  by  six  chartered 
banks,  while  travellers  will  find  every  con- 
venience in  the  six  hotels. 

Selkirk. — Almost  midway  between  the 
city  of  Winnipeg  and  the  lake  of  the  same 
name  lies  the  town  of  Selkirk,  the  first 
home  of  the  early  Scottish  settlers  who 
entered  Western  Canada  under  the  auspices 
of  Lord  Selkirk. 

Situated  on  the  Red  River,  the  town  is 
the  port  of  entry  and  exit  for  the  traffic  of 
Lake  Winnipeg,  and  the  importance  of  its 
associations  is  fast  being  overshadowed  by 
the  increasing  commercial  importance 
consequent  upon  its  geographical  position. 
The  traffic  of  Lake  Winnipeg  embraces 
large  quantities  of  freshwater  fish,  sawn 
lumber,  timber,  merchandise,  and  furs,  all 
of  which  finds  its  way  to  market  in  Selkirk 
boats  and  through  Selkirk  mills  and  ware- 
houses. The  deepening  of  the  Red  River 
has  given  the  town  access  to  Winnipeg  by 
water,  and  the  two  places  are  also  connected 
by  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  and  elec- 
tric tramway  system.  The  distance  between 
Selkirk  and  Winnipeg  is  24  miles,  and  the 
journey  occupies  40  minutes. 

The  surrounding  district  is  well  treed,  and 
offers  many  attractions  to  holiday-makers, 
who  visit  the  town  in  large  numbers.  The 
scenery  has  also  induced  many  business 
men  of  Winnipeg  to  erect  houses  in  Selkirk 
and  to  reside  there  during  the  summer 
months.  A  good  electric  tram  service 
enables  them  to  enjoy  the  benefits  of  living 
away  from  the  crowded  city  and  at  the 
same  time  to  be  within  reasonable  distance 
of  their  offices  and  places  of  business.  In 
the  matter  of  public  utilities  Selkirk  is 
probably  as  well  endowed  as  Winnipeg. 
Electric  lighting  is  general  throughout  the 
town,  and  there  is  a  thoroughly  adequate- 
water  and  sewerage  system  owned  by  the 
municipality.  The  business  streets  and 
chief  residential  thoroughfares  are  flanked 
by  granolitic  pavements,  and  everything 
possible  is  done  to  keep  the  roads  clean 
and  attractive.  There  is  an  excellent 
hospital,  three  good  hotels,  a  branch  of 
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the  Dominion  Bank  of  Canada,  three 
schools.  .111,1  various  churches.  The  town 
also  possesses  a  free  public  library,  which  is 

well  patronised  by  the  3,200  inhabitants. 
Minnedosa, — Minnedosa,  with  a  population 

..I  [,800,  is  one  Ol  the  largest  towns  oil  the 
Winnipeg- Edmonton  route  of  the  Canadian 
Pacific  Railway,  and  is  surrounded  by  an 
import, nit  mixed  fanning  district,  The 
activities  of  the  town  are  mainly  confined 
to  supplying  the  needs  of  the  neighbouring 
farmers,  and  the  place  has  little  perhaps  to 
recommend  it  as  a  commercial  or  industrial 
centre.  The  farm  lands  in  the  vicinity, 
however,  arc  well  worth  the  attention  of 
the  prospective  agriculturist,  especially  if 
he  intends  devoting  his  attention  to  diversi- 
fied farming.  For  this  branch  of  agricul- 
ture the  soil  and  park  like  nature  of  the  land 
is  admirably  adapted,  as  many  farmers  have 
found  to  their  profit.  An  abundance  of 
water  for  cattle  is  afforded  by  springs, 
sloughs,  and  small  lakes. 

Hitherto  the  town  authorities  have  not 
considered  the  installation  of  a  water 
system  to  be  justified  by  the  size  of  the 
population,  albeit  this  is  a  matter  to  which 
their  attention  will  probably  shortly  be 
given.  In  the  meantime  water  is  easily 
obtained  from  wells  of  comparatively  slight 
depth.  Minnedosa  is  exceptionally  fortu- 
nate, however,  in  the  matter  of  power. 
The  Little  Saskatchewan  River  was  a 
potential  source  of  supply  that  could  not 
long  be  overlooked,  and  a  company  was 
formed  to  undertake  the  construction  of  a 
dam,  power-house,  and  other  works,  which 
together  with  the  installation  of  machinery 
hive  cost  about  $140,000.  Consequently 
the  town  has  an  abundant  supply  of  power 
for  domestic  and  industrial  purposes. 

Among  the  principal  buildings  must  be 
mentioned  the  Court  House  and  Jail,  an 
exceptionally  fine  edifice  of  white  stone, 
surmounted  by  an  ornamental  dome. 
Scarcely  less  imposing  is  the  Post  Office 
and  Customs  House  building,  while  among 
the  schools  is  a  High  School  of  generous 
proportions.  The  various  religious  de- 
nominations arc  well  represented  as  usual, 
while  the  Union  Bank  of  Canada  and  the 
Bank  of  Hamilton  have  both  established 
branches  in  the  town. 

Souris. — Souris,  a  divisional  point  on  the 
Winnipcg-Arcola  Regina  branch  of  the 
Canadian  Pacific  Railway,  is  situated  in 
one  of  the  prettiest  and  most  productive 
districts  in  Manitoba.  The  many  natural 
advantages  of  the  town  are  exercising  their 
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1.    COURT    HOUSE,    BRANDON.  2.    FIRE    STATION,    BRANDON.  3.    AGRICULTURAL    COLLEGE,    BRANDON. 

4.    CITY    HALL    AND    PRINCE    EDWARD    (C.N.R.)    HOTEL,    BRANDON. 
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influence  on  its  population,  but  a  still 
greater  impetus  is  resulting  from  the  action 
of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway,  which  is 
spending  large  Minis  of  money  in  erecting 
a  now  station,  shops,  and  other  improve- 
ments The  town  itself  has  spent  8200,000 
on  waterworks,  137,000  for  .1  new  high 
school,    and     815,000    for    improvements 

te  Natural  Park  and  Souris  River.  The 
river  has  given  Souris  a  certain  popularity 

summer  resort,  and  many  people  make 
it  the  scene  of  their  annual  vacation.  A 
sewerage  system   has  been  installed,  and 

artificial  light  is  obtained  by  means  of  an 
acetylene  gas  plant.  The  more  prominent 
buildings  include  three  hotels,  four  churches 
and  three  elevators. 

Deloraine. — This  town  is  situated  in  the 
-western  portion  of  the  province,  and 
may  be  reached  by  either  the  Canadian 
Pacific  or  the  Canadian  Northern  Railway. 
Amongst  the  manufactures  to  be  found 
within  the  town  limits  are  a  flour  mill  with 
a  capacity  of  150  barrels  per  diem,  and  a 
.  factory.  Ample  scope,  however,  may 
be  found  in  this  progressive  community  for 
further  enterprise.  It  has  been  suggested, 
probably  with  good  reason,  that  a  creamer)', 
a  beet-sugar  factory,  a  brickyard,  and  a 
cement  block  factory  could  all  be  success- 
fully conducted  from  this  centre.  But  it  is 
improbable  that  Deloraine  will  be  compelled 
to  wait  long  before  coming  into  its  own, 
since  the  possibilities  possessed  by  the 
smaller  Canadian  towns  are  already  being 
appreciated  by  British  investors.  The  sur- 
rounding country  is  purely  agricultural, 
land,  from  the  nature  of  the  transport 
facilities  provided  by  the  railway  companies, 
securing  a  good  figure.  Xo  farm  in  the 
district  is  distant  more  than  six  miles  from 
a  railroad.  Speaking  generally,  unimproved 
land,  of  which  but  little  remains  to  be  pur- 
chased, can  be  secured  for  $15  per  acre, 
and  improved  land  from  S20  per  acre. 

The  soil,  which  consists  of  15  in.  of 
black  loam  upon  a  clay  subsoil,  has 
proved  peculiarly  well  suited  to  agricultural 
purposes,  the  district  having  gained  the 
highest  awards  for  the  quality  of  the  wheat 
produced  there.  The  district  has  also 
proved  well  adapted  to  mixed  farming. 

Deloraine  contains  a  population  of  about 
800    persons.      It    is    well    supplied    with 

:hools,  and   boasts  two  private  hospitals. 

I  he  churches  are   numerous,  and   in   some 

form  handsome  structures.    Amongst 

the  religious  communities   to   be  found   in 

the  town  may  be  mentioned  the  Anglican, 


Methodist,  Presbyterian,  ami  Roman 
Catholic  bodies.  Two  comfortable  hotels 
provide  accommodation  for  tourists,  and 
two  banks,  the  Union  Rank  of  Canada 
and  the  Dominion  Bank,  have  established 
branches.  The  streets  and  private  rcsi- 
dences  are  lighted  from  the  gas  plant 
recently  erected  at  a  cost  of  $4,000.  It  is 
anticipated,  however,  that  electric  light 
will  soon  be  installed. 

Morris.  The  town  of  Morris,  which  is 
distant  from  Winnipeg  about  40  miles,  is 
served  by  the  Canadian  Pacific  and 
Canadian  Northern  Railways  of  Canada 
and  the  Great  Northern  Railroad  of  the 
United  Slates.  Whilst  the  population  of 
this  town  is  given  in  the  Dominion  Census 
of  1911  as  51)8,  it  is  probable  that  700  is  to- 
day a  more  correct  figure.  Two  comfort- 
able hotels  and  several  boarding-houses 
provide  accommodation  for  tourists  and 
business  men,  and  a  number  of  religious 
bodies,  including  the  Church  of  England, 
Presbyterian, German  Lutheran,  and  Roman 
Catholic,  minister  to  the  spiritual  needs  of 
the  residents. 

The  streets,  which  are  well  cared  for  by 
the  council,  are  lighted  by  acetylene  gas, 
the  plant  for  which  was  erected  by  the 
town  at  a  cost  of  $7,500.  This  light  is 
supplied  to  private  houses  at  the  low 
charge  of  two  cents  per  foot.  Another 
instance  of  municipal  ownership  is  sup- 
plied by  the  water  tanks,  into  which  a 
supply  of  water  is  pumped  from  the  Red 
River.  Consumers  pay  for  water  by  the 
barrel,  the  charge  for  which  has  been  fixed 
at  2h  cents. 

The  admirable  railway  facilities  provided 
by  the  companies  mentioned  above  have 
caused  Morris  to  be  favourably  regarded  as 
a  distributing  centre,  a  considerable  amount 
of  business  being  transacted  through  the 
medium  of  the  Merchants  Bank  of  Canada, 
which  has  a  branch  in  the  town.  Whilst 
good  openings  exist  for  several  industries, 
such  as  a  beet-sugar  manufactory,  a  grist 
mill,  and  a  machine  repair  shop,  it  is  prin- 
cipally as  an  agricultural  centre  that  the 
town  is  known  at  present.  The  soil  for  the 
most  part  is  level,  with  about  18  in.  of 
black  loam  on  the  surface,  and  with  a  clay 
subsoil.  Four  elevators  are  to  be  found  in 
the  vicinitv  of  the  town  itself,  and  twelve 
more  are  scattered  about  the  district  tribu- 
tary to  it. 

Amongst  the  industries  at  present  in 
operation  in  Morris  may  be  mentioned  two 
lumber  yards  and  a  brick  yard,  in  which 
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50,000  bricks  are  produced  per  diem.  The 
clay  from  which  these  bricks  are  manufac- 
tured is  all  obtained  locally,  and  is  said 
lo  be   the   best  suited  lo  the  purpose  within 

the  province  of  Manitoba, 

Alexander  is  a  small  town  with  375 
inhabitants,  and  is  situated  on  the  main 
line  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway,  16 
miles  west  of  Brandon.  There  is  no  water 
or  electric  light  system,  water  being  ob- 
tained from  wells.  A  good  school  was 
erected  in  [912  at  a  cost  of  $20,000,  while 
other  buildings  include  three  churches 
occupied  by  the  Anglican,  Presbyterian, 
and  Methodist  denominations,  an  hotel,  and 
four  elevators.  Banking  facilities  are  pro- 
vided by  the  Bank  of  British  North 
America. 

Altona,  with  a  population  of  500,  is 
situated  on  the  Winnipeg  to  Napinka 
branch  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway, 
61  miles  south-west  of  the  former  place. 
The  town  does  not  yet  possess  such  utili- 
ties as  a  water  system,  sewerage,  or  electric 
light  plant,  but  has  two  good  schools,  a 
hotel,  and  five  elevators.  The  Mcnnonite 
denomination  has  established  a  church 
here,  while  the  Bank  of  Montreal  controls 
the  local  banking  business. 

Baldur,  a  small  town  with  450  inhabitants, 
is  situated  on  the  Canadian  Northern  Rail- 
way, 60  miles  south-east  of  Brandon.  The 
principal  buildings  include  a  school,  an 
hotel,  a  branch  of  the  Union  Bank  of 
Canada,  three  elevators,  and  four  churches 
occupied  by  the  Anglican,  Methodist,  Pres- 
byterian, and  Lutheran  denominations. 

Beausejour,  with  a  population  of  1,100,  is 
situated  on  the  main  line  of  the  Canadian 
Pacific  Railway,  36  miles  east  of  Winnipeg. 
An  electric  light  plant  supplies  light  to  the 
inhabitants  at  10  cents,  per  kilowatt  hour, 
while  power  for  industrial  purposes  costs 
$30  per  horse-power  per  annum,  less  a  con- 
siderable discount.  The  town  has  a  large 
school,  comprising  four  departments,  two 
hotels,  and  four  churches,  at  which  seven 
denominations  hold  services.  The  Northern 
Crown  Bank  has  established  a  branch  in 
Beausejour,  and  an  elevator  belonging  to 
the  Lake  of  the  Woods  Milling  Company 
provides  storage  for  local  grain  crops. 

Binscarth,  a  small  town  with  450  inhabi- 
tants, is  situated  on  the  Winnipeg-Edmon- 
ton branch  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway, 
210  miles  north-west  of  the  former  place. 
The  principal  buildings  in  the  town  include 
a  school,  an  hotel,  a  branch  of  the  Northern 
Crown     Bank,    and    four    elevators.      The 
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Anglican,  Methodist,  and  Presbyterian  de- 
nominations possess  their  own  churches. 

Birth',  with  a  population  of  600,  is  situ- 
ated on  the  Winnipeg-Edmonton  branch 
of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway,  193  miles 
north-west  of  the  former  place.  The  town 
is  lighted  by  gas,  and  includes  among  its 
institutions  an  Indian  industrial  school.  It 
also  has  a  public  school,  two  hotels,  four 
elevators,  and  four  churches,  while  the 
Union  Bank  of  Canada  has  opened  a 
branch  there. 

Boissevain,  with  about  1,000  inhabitants,  is 
situated  on  the  Winnipeg-Napinka  branch 
of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway,  183 
miles  south-west  of  Winnipeg.  The  Great 
Northern  line  from  Brandon  to  the 
United  States  also  passes  through  the 
town.  Among  the  more  important  build- 
ings may  be  mentioned  the  two  schools, 
three  hotels,  and  the  five  churches  built  by 
the  Anglicans,  Presbyterians,  Methodists, 
Baptists,  and  Hornerites.  Both  the 
Dominion  Bank  of  Canada  and  the  Union 
Bank  of  Canada  have  opened  branch  estab- 
lishments in  the  town.  An  electric  light 
plant  is  owned  by  the  municipality, 

Carberry,  a  town  of  1,000  inhabitants,  is 
situated  on  the  main  lines  of  the  Canadian 
Pacific  Railway  and  the  Canadian  Northern 
Railway.  It  lies  47  miles  east  of  Brandon. 
The  town  has  no  water  system,  but  pos- 
sesses both  electric  light  and  gas,  the  former 
costing  17  cents  per  kilowatt  hour  and 
the  latter  10  cents  per  foot.  Both  a  public 
school  and  a  high  school  have  been  built, 
together  with  three  churches  owned  by  the 
Anglican,  Presbyterian,  and  Methodist  de- 
nominations. Branches  have  been  opened 
by  the  Bank  of  Hamilton,  Union  Bank  of 
Canada,  and  the  Merchants  Bank  of 
Canada,  while  the  travelling  public  find 
good  accommodation  at  two  hotels. 

Carman,  with  a  population  of  1,500,  is 
situated  on  the  Winnipeg-Arcola-Regina 
branch  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway, 
and  lies  58  miles  south-west  of  Winnipeg. 
It  is  also  served  by  the  Canadian  Northern 
and  Great  Northern  Railways.  The  town 
is  well  supplied  with  public  utilities, 
possessing  its  own  electric  light  and  power 
plant,  and  an  excellent  water  and  sewerage 
system.  The  public  school  is  an  exception- 
ally commodious  building,  and  10  teachers 
are  employed  by  the  local  school  board. 
Banking  facilities  are  afforded  by  the  Bank 
of  Hamilton,  Bank  of  Commerce,  and  the 
Union  Bank  of  Canada,  and  four  elevators 
have  a  storage  capacity  for  200,000  bushels. 


The  town  is  the  judicial  centre  for  the 
district,  and  the  Dominion  Government 
have  also  established  a  Land  Titles  office 
there.  The  various  religious  denominations 
are  well  represented,  six  churches  having 
been  built  in  the  town. 

Carlwright,  a  small  town  with  350  in- 
habitants, is  situated  on  the  Winnipeg- 
Napinka  branch  of  the  Canadian  Pacific 
Railway,  148  miles  south-west  of  the  former 
place.  Among  the  more  important  build- 
ings are  the  school,  the  hotel,  three 
elevators,  and  the  three  churches  owned 
by  the  Methodists,  Presbyterians,  and 
Anglicans.  Banking  business  is  transacted 
by  the  Bank  of  Toronto. 

Crystal  City,  with  a  population  of  500,  is 
situated  on  the  Winnipeg-Napinka  branch 
of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway,  130  miles 
south-west  of  Winnipeg.  The  town  in- 
cludes a  school,  branches  of  the  Union 
Bank  of  Canada  and  Home  Bank  of  Canada, 
two  hotels,  five  elevators,  and  Presbyterian, 
Methodist,  and  Anglican  churches. 

Cypress  River  is  a  small  town  containing 
300  inhabitants,  and  lies  on  the  Winnipeg- 
Arcola-Regina  branch  of  the  Canadian 
Pacific  Railway,  96  miles  south-west  of 
Winnipeg.  The  town  possesses  a  school, 
an  hotel,  three  churches,  five  elevators,  and 
a  branch  of  the  Union  Bank  of  Canada. 

Dominion  City,  with  a  population  of  430 
is  situated  on  the  Winnipeg  -  Emerson 
branch  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway, 
55  miles  south  of  Winnipeg.  The  town 
includes  a  school,  an  hotel,  three  churches, 
and  four  elevators. 

Elgin,  with  a  population  of  400,  is  situated 
on  the  Canadian  Northern  Railway,  if>7 
miles  south-west  of  Winnipeg.  The  prin- 
cipal buildings  include  a  school,  an  hotel, 
five  elevators,  and  five  churches,  owned 
by  the  Anglican,  Presbyterian,  Methodist, 
Baptist,  and  Hornerite  denominations.  The 
Canadian  Bank  of  Commerce  has  opened  a 
branch  in  the  town. 

Elkhorn,  with  a  population  of  600,  is 
situated  on  the  main  line  of  the  Canadian 
Pacific  Railway,  64  miles  west  of  Brandon. 
In  addition  to  high  and  public  schools  the 
town  is  the  site  of  an  Indian  industrial 
school.  Other  buildings  include  two  hotels, 
three  elevators,  and  Methodist,  Presbyterian, 
and  Anglican  churches.  Banking  facilities 
are  afforded  by  the  Canadian  Bank  of 
Commerce. 

Elm  Creek,  with  a  population  of  450,  is 
situated  on  the  Winnipeg-Arcola-Regina 
branch  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway,  45 
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miles  south-west  of  Winnipeg.  The  town 
includes  a  school,  an  hotel,  three  elevators, 
and  a  branch  of  the  Bank  of  Hamilton. 
Four  churches  have  been  erected  by  the 
Methodist,  Presbyterian,  Anglican,  and 
Roman  Catholic  denominations. 

Emerson,  with  a  population  of  1,200,  is 
an  important  railway  town  on  the  United 
States  boundary,  being  served  by  no  less 
than  five  distinct  lines.  These  are  the 
Canadian  Pacific  Railway,  Canadian  North- 
ern Railway,  Northern  Pacific  Railway, 
Great  Northern  Railway,  and  Minneapolis, 
St.  Paul,  and  Sault  Ste-Marie  Railway.  The 
town  lies  65  miles  south  of  Winnipeg,  and 
includes  a  high  and  public  school,  two 
hotels,  and  five  churches.  Banking  facilities 
are  afforded  by  the  Bank  of  Ottawa. 

Gilbert  Plains,  with  600  inhabitants,  is 
situated  on  the  Canadian  Northern  Railway, 
198  miles  north-west  of  Winnipeg.  The 
more  important  buildings  include  a  school, 
two  hotels,  four  elevators,  and  three 
churches.  Both  the  Canadian  Bank  of 
Commerce  and  the  Sterling  Bank  of 
Canada  have  branches  in  the  town. 

Gimli,  with  a  population  of  575,  is  situated 
at  the  terminus  of  the  Winnipeg-Gimli 
branch  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway.  58 
miles  north  of  the  former  place.  Lying  on 
the  western  shore  of  Lake  Winnipeg,  the 
town  has  some  importance  as  a  fishing  port 
and  holiday  resort.  A  good  school  has 
been  erected,  and  the  town  also  includes 
two  hotels  and  two  churches  occupied 
by  the  Lutheran  and  Unitarian  denomina- 
tions. 

Gladstone,  a  town  of  900  inhabitants, 
is  situated  on  the  Winnipeg-Edmonton 
branch  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway, 
and  lies  90  miles  north-west  of  Winnipeg. 
It  is  also  served  by  the  Canadian  Northern 
Railway.  The  town  includes  a  school,  two 
hotels,  three  elevators,  and  branches  of  the 
Merchants  Bank  and  Bank  of  Hamilton. 
Churches  have  been  erected  by  the  Metho- 
dist, Presbyterian,  Baptist,  and  Anglican 
denominations,  and  the  town  also  owns  a 
hospital,  a  possession  which  few  Manitoba 
towns  of  similar  proportions  can  boast. 

Glenboro,a  small  town  of  400  inhabitants, 
is  situated  on  the  Winnipeg-Arcola-Regina 
branch  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway, 
105  miles  south-west  of  Winnipeg.  The 
more  important  buildings  include  a  school, 
two  hotels,  three  elevators,  and  four 
churches,  owned  by  the  Presbyterian, 
Methodist,  Anglican,  and  Icelandic  denom- 
inations.    The  Northern  Crown  Bank  and 
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the  Union  Bank  of  Canada   have  opened 
branches  in  the  town. 

Grmuh'iew,  with  a  population  ol  1,100,  is 
situated  on  the  Canadian  Northern  Railway 
50  miles  west  of  Dauphin.  Waterworks  and 
.1  sewerage  system  have  been  installed, 
and  among  the  larger  buildings  are  a 
school,  two  hotels,  five  elevators,  and  tour 
churches  belonging  to  the  Anglican,  Metho- 
dist, Presbyterian,  and  Roman  Catholic 
denominations.  Both  the  Canadian  Bank 
Commerce    and    the     Home     Hank    of 


on  the  Brandon-Miniota  branch  of  the 
Canadian  Pacific  Railway,  54  miles  north- 
west of  Brandon.  The  town  is  lighted  by 
acetylene  gas,  the  charge  for  which  is 
_•  cents  a  foot,  less  to  per  cent,  discount. 
Among  otlur  buildings  the  hospital  C 
important,  while  mention  may  alsi  1  be  made 
ol  the  school,  three  churches,  and  five 
elevators.  Branches  of  the  Union  Bank 
oi  Canada  and  the  Bank  of  Hamilton  have 

been   opened. 

Harluey,  .1   town  of   800   inhabitants,  is 


Methodist,  and  Anglican  chinches,  an  hotel, 
five  elevators,  and  a  branch  of  the  Union 

Bank  of  Canada. 
Killarney,  a  town  with  a  population  ol 

1,220,  is  situated  on  the  Winnipcg-Xapinka 
branch  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway, 
it>4  miles  south-west  of   the  former  place. 

ll  is  the  centre  of  a  well-settled  farming 
district,  and  is  important  for  its  annual 
exhibition  and  its  growing  popularity  as  a 
summer  resort,  the  latter  being  due  to  it-- 
pretty  lake.   A  private  eleeti  ic  light  plant  sup- 
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Canada     have     opened     branch     establish- 
ments in  the  town. 

Gretna,  with  a  population  of  600,  is 
situated  on  the  Winnipeg-Napinka  branch 
he  Canadian  Pacific  Railway,  70  miles 
1  the  former  place.  It  is  also 
on  the  Great  Northern  Railway.  Thetown 
includes  two  schools,  two  hotels,  six  ele- 
vators, and  live  churches,  occupied  by  the 
Presbyterian,  Roman  Catholic,  Lutheran, 
Mennonite.  and  Bapti  1  denominations. 
Banking  facilities  are  afforded  by  a  branch 
of  the  Bank  of  Montreal. 

Hamiota,  with  800  inhabitants,  is  situated 


situated  on  the  Brandon-Lvleton  branch  of 
the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway,  41  miles 
south-west  of  Brandon.  It  is  also  served 
by  the  Canadian  Northern  Railway.  The 
larger  buildings  include  a  school,  six 
elevators,  two  hotels,  and  four  churches. 
Both  the  Union  Bank  of  Canada  and  the 
Merchants  Bank  have  opened  branches  in 
the   town. 

Holland,  a  small  town  of  500  people,  is 
situated  on  the  Winnipeg-Arcola-Regina 
branch  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway, 
86  miles  south-west  of  Winnipeg.  The 
town     includes     a     school,     Presbyterian. 
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plies  electricity  at  16  cents  per  kilowatt  hour. 
The  town  has  a  very  large  high  school  and 
also  a  public  school,  while  the  Anglican, 
Presbyterian,  Methodist,  and  Hornerite 
churches  are  all  buildings  of  good  design 
and  generous  proportions.  A  small  private 
hospital  provides  accommodation  for  a  few 
patients,  but  a  larger  one  is  required.  There 
are  two  hotels,  and  five  elevators  adjoin  the 
loading  platform.  Banking  facilities  are 
provided  by  the  Union  Bank  of  Canada 
and  the  Bank  of  Hamilton. 

Macgregor,  a  small  town  of  500  people 
is  situated  on  the  main  line  of  the  Canadian 
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Pacific  Railway,  40  miles  o.i-t  of  Brandon. 

Grand  dunk  Pacific  line  passes  within 
.1  mile  of  the  town,  which  includes  a  sch 
two  unlicensed  hotels,  three  elevators,  .1 
branch  of  the  Merchants  Bank  of  Canada, 
and  three  churches,  belonging  to  the 
Methodist,  Presbyterian,  and  Anglican 
denominations. 

with   a   population   ol    550,   is 

situated  on  the  Winnipeg-Napinka  branch 

of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway,  [02  miles 

th-west  of    the  former  place.    Among 

more  prominent  buildings  may  be 
mentioned  the  public  and  normal  schools, 
the  two  hotels,  five  churches,  and  a  similar 
number  of  elevators.    Banking  facilities  are 

ded  by  the  Bank  of  Hamilton  and  the 
Union  Bank  of  Canada. 

Miami,  with  about  200  inhabitants,  is 
situated  "ii  the  Miami-Somerset  branch  of 
the  Canadian  Northern  Railway,  80  miles 
south-west  of  Winnipeg.  The  town  includes 
.1  school,  an  hotel,  three  churches,  three 
elevators,  and  a  branch  of  the  Bank  of 
Hamilton. 

Uorden,  with  a  population  of  1,400,  is 
situated  on  the  Winnipeg-Napinka  branch 
of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway,  81  miles 
south-west  of  the  former  place,  and  is  also 
the  terminus  of  a  branch  of  the  Great 
Northern  Railway.  The  town  is  the  judicial 
centre    for    the   surrounding    district,    the 

thouse  and  Jail  being  one  of  the  most 
important  buildings.  A  large  post  office 
was  elected  during  the  summer  of  1913 
to  take  the  place  of  the  former  inadequate 
structure,  and  other  buildings  worthy  of 
note  are  the  two  schools,  the  three  hotels, 
and  the  10  churches,  the  latter  including 
a  Jewish  Synagogue.  The  Freemasons' 
Hospital  is  a  valuable  institution,  and  its 
work  i>  ably  supplemented  by  the  isolation 
hospital.  The  town  has  a  good  electric 
light  plant.  There  are  three  elevators,  and 
branches  of  the  Union  Bank  of  Canada  and 
the  Bank  of  Hamilton. 

ilelila,  with  a  population  of  900,  is 
situated  on  the  Brandon-Estevan  branch 
of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway,  70  miles 
south-west  of  Brandon.  The  town  includes 
a  high  and  public  school,  two  hotels,  five 
elevators,  Anglican.  Methodist,  Presby- 
terian and  Baptist  Churches,  and  branches 
f  the  Northern  Crown  Bank  and  Union 
Bank  of  Canada.  There  is  a  good  pros- 
pect of  natural  gas  being  obtained  in  the 
district. 

Napinka,  a  small  town  with  a  population 
of   400,  is  situated  at   the  junction  of  the 


Winnipeg-Napinka    and    Brandon-Estevan 

branches  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway, 

.uu\  lies  59  miles  south  west  of  Brandon. 
The  town  includes  .1  school,  a  private 
hospital,   two    hotels,   four    elevators,   and 

three  churches  owned  by  the  Anglican, 
Methodist, and  Presbyterian  denominations. 
The  Merchants  Bank  lias  opened  a  branch 
in  the  town. 

Neepawa,  an  important  farming  centre 
with  a  population  ol  .'.000,  is  situated  at  the 
junction  ot  the  Winnipeg-Edmonton  hues 
of     the     Canadian     Pacifil      and     Canadian 

Northern  Railways,  117  miles  north-west 
of  Winnipeg.  Electric  light  and  watei 
Systems  have  been  installed,  and  the  town 
has  two  excellent  public  schools  and  a 
superior  high  school.  It  is  the  judicial 
centre  of  the  district,  and  the  scene  of  an 
important  summer  fair.  Four  churches 
have  been  erected  by  various  denominations, 
while  the  banking  business  of  the  town  is 
undertaken  by  four  chartered  banks — viz., 
the  Union  Bank  of  Canada,  Merchants 
Bank,  Canadian  Bank  of  Commerce,  and 
the  Home  Bank  of  Canada.  There  are 
also  two  hotels  and  two  elevators. 

Ninga,  with  300  inhabitants,  is  situated  on 
the  Winnipeg-Napinka  branch  of  the 
Canadian  Pacific  Railway,  175  miles  south- 
west of  the  former  place.  The  town 
includes  two  schools,  an  hotel,  live  elevators, 
a  branch  of  the  Union  Bank  of  Canada, 
and  four  churches,  owned  by  the  Anglican, 
Presbyterian,  Methodist,  and  Baptist 
denominations. 

Oiik  Lake,  with  about  500  inhabitants,  is 
situated  on  the  main  line  of  the  Canadian 
Pacific  Railway,  32  miles  west  of  Brandon. 
The  town  includes  an  hotel,  a  school,  four 
churches,  and  four  elevators.  Banking 
facilities  are  afforded  by  the  Merchants 
Bank. 

Pilot  Mound,  a  small  town  with  a  popu- 
lation of  500,  is  situated  on  the  Winnipeg- 
Napinka  branch  of  the  Canadian  Pacific 
Railway,  125  miles  south-west  cf  Winni- 
peg. Among  the  more  prominent  build- 
ings are  the  school,  two  hotels,  and  the 
Anglican,  Methodist,  and  Presbyterian 
churches.  There  are  four  elevators,  and 
banking  facilities  arc  provided  by  the 
Bank  of   Toronto  and  Bank  of    Hamilton. 

Plumas,  with  400  inhabitants,  is  situated 
on  the  Canadian  Northern  Railway,  107 
miles  north-west  of  Winnipeg.  The  town 
includes  a  school  and  hotel,  two  elevators, 
and  three  churches,  belonging  to  the  Pres- 
byterian,   Methodist,    and    Anglican   deno- 
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minations.  A  branch  has  been  opened  by 
the  Royal  I;. ml;  oi  Canada. 

I'hnit  CouUc\  a  small  town  of  350  people, 
is  situated  oi\  the  Winnipeg-Napinka 
branch  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway, 
(1(1  miles  south-west  of  Winnipeg.  It  is 
.lis,,  served  by  the  Great  Northern  Rail- 
way.   The  more  prominent   buildings  are 

the  school,  two  hotels,  seven  elevators,  and 
a  church.  Banking  business  is  conducted 
by  the  Bank  of  Montreal. 

A'ii/>/c7  City,  with  a  population  of  '150,  is 
situated  im  the  Brandon-Miniota  branch 
of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway,  36  miles 
north  of  Brandon,  and  is  also  served  by  a 
branch  of  the  Canadian  Northern  Railway. 
The  more  prominent  buildings  include  a 
school,  an  hotel,  four  elevators,  and  five 
churches,  occupied  by  the  Anglican,  Pres- 
byterian, Methodist,  Roman  Catholic,  and 
Baptist  denominations.  A  branch  of  the 
Union  Bank  of  Canada  has  been  opened 
in  the  town.  Electric  light  at  present 
costs  20  cents  per  kilowatt,  but  the  plant 
lias  only  recently  been  installed  and  the 
rate  will  be  reduced  as  soon  as  possible. 

Reston,  with  a  population  of  600,  is 
situated  on  the  Winnipeg-Arcola-Regina 
branch  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway, 
r.89  miles  south-west  of  Winnipeg.  The 
town  includes  a  school,  an  hotel,  four 
elevators,  a  branch  of  the  Bank  of  British 
North  America,  and  four  churches,  owned 
by  the  Presbyterian,  Anglican,  Baptist,  and 
Methodist  denominations. 

Roland,  a  town  of  800  inhabitants,  is 
situated  at  the  junction  of  the  Southern 
Winnipeg-Brandon  branch  of  the  Canadian 
Northern  Railway  with  the  Great  Northern 
Railway,  and  lies  56  miles  south-west  of 
Winnipeg.  Included  in  the  buildings  are 
a  school,  an  hotel,  two  elevators,  and 
churches  erected  by  the  Anglican,  Metho- 
dist, Baptist,  and  Presbyterian  denomina- 
tions. Both  the  Bank  of  Hamilton  and 
Union  Bank  of  Canada  have  established 
branches  in  the  town. 

Rosenfeld,  a  small  town  of  only  250  in- 
habitants, is  situated  on  the  Winnipeg- 
Napinka  branch  of  the  Canadian  Pacific 
Railway,  56  miles  south-west  of  Winnipeg. 
The  town  includes  a  school,  an  hotel,  four 
elevators,  and  a  German  Lutheran  church. 

Rossburn,  with  a  population  of  500,  is 
situated  on  the  Rossburn  branch  of  the 
Canadian  Northern  Railway,  90  miles 
north  of  Brandon.  The  town  includes  a 
school,  two  hotels,  one  elevator,  and 
Anglican,      Methodist,     and     Presbyterian 
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churches.     Banking  facilities  arc  afforded 
bv  the  Bank  of  Toronto. 

Russell,  a  town  of  750  people,  is  situated 
on  the  Winnipeg-Edmonton  branch  of  the 
Canadian  Pacific  Railway,  jjj  miles  north- 
west of  the  former  place.  The  town  is 
also  served  by  a  short  branch  of  the 
Canadian  Northern  Railway.  The  foi  m 
of  lighting  in  vogue  at  present  is  acetylene 
which  is  sold  to  consumers  at  1  ;  cents 
per  foot,  but  a  project  is  in  hand  for  the 
installation  oi  an  electric  lighl  plant.  In- 
cluded among  the  more  prominent  build- 
ings are  a  public  and  high  school,  two 
hotels,   live   elevators,  and   three   churches, 

copied  by  the  Anglican,  Presbyterian, 
and  Methodist  denominations.  Banking 
facilities  ,11  e  provided  by  the  Union  Hank 
of  Canada  and  the  Merchants  Bank. 

5/.  Claude,  a  small  town  with  200  in- 
habitants, is  situated  on  the  Winnipeg- 
Arcola-Kcgina  branch  of  the  Canadian 
Pacific  Railway.  The  town  includes  a 
school,  a  church,  an  hotel,  and  an  elevator. 

Shoal  Lake,  with  590  inhabitants,  is 
situated  on  the  Winnipeg  -  Edmonton 
branch  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway, 
170  miles  north-west  of  Winnipeg.  The 
large  buildings  include  a  school,  a  hospital, 
three  hotels,  and  four  churches,  owned  by 
the  Anglican.  Methodist,  Presbyterian,  and 
Baptist  denominations.  The  Union  Bank 
anada  has  a  branch  in  the  town,  and 
eight  elevators  receive  the  local  harvests. 

Somerset,  a  small  town  of  350  people,  is 
situated  on  the  Carman-Virden  branch  of 
the  Canadian  Northern  Railway,  87  miles 
south-west  of  Winnipeg.  The  town  in- 
cludes a  public  and  high  school,  two 
hotels,  four  churches,  three  elevators,  and 
a  branch  of  the  Northern  Crown  Bank. 

Stonewall,  a  town  with  a  population  of 
1,400,  is  situated  on  the  Winnipeg-Arborg 
branch  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway, 
21  mile-,  north  of  Winnipeg.  An  electric 
tramway  between  the  town  and  Winnipeg 
i-  also  in  course  of  contruction,  as  is  an 
electric  light  and  power  plant.  The  more 
prominent  buildings  include  a  public 
school  and  collegiate  institute,  two  hotels, 
four  churches,  and  two  elevators.  Bank- 
ing facilities  are  afforded  by  the  Bank  of 
Hamilton  and  the  Northern  Crown  Bank. 

Treherne,  with  a  population  of  650,  is 
situated  on  the  Winnipeg-Arcola-Regina 
branch  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway, 
77  miles  south-west  of  Winnipeg.  An 
electric  light  plant  supplies  light  to  the 
inhabitants  at  a  Hat   rate  of  60  cents   per 


light  per  month.  The  large  buildings 
include    a     public    and     high     school,    two 

hotels,  ami  four  churches,  occupied  bv  the 
Anglican,  Roman  Catholic,  Presbyterian, 
and    Methodist  denominations.    A  private 

hospit.il  has  been  established  in  the  town, 
and    banking   facilities  are  afforded   by  the 

Canadian  Bank  of  Commerce  and  the  Bank 
"i  Hamilton.    There  are  four  elevators. 
Virden. — Virden,  an  incorporated  town  of 

great  promise,  lying  [80  miles  to  the  west  of 
Winnipeg,  is  situated  within  the  boundaries 
of  the  rural  municipality  of  Wallace.  This 
town  has  the  advantage  of  possessing  two 
lines  of  railroad,  the  Canadian  Pacific  and 
the  Canadian  Northern,  a  fact  which  con- 
tributes towards  making  Virden  a  favoured 
spot  with  manufacturers.  There  are,  how- 
ever, other  inducements  which  Virden  can 
hold  out  to  settlers  :  the  land  is  splendidly 
suited  to  agricultural  purposes,  and  small 
fruits,  such  as  currants  and  gooseberries, 
can  be  cultivated  there  with  the  greatest 
success.  Such  useful  commodities  as  wood 
and  coal  are  to  be  secured  at  most  reason- 
able prices,  whilst  the  local  stores  are  quite 
capable  of  satisfying  all  the  ordinary  needs 
of  the  residents.  The  population  of  this 
thriving  town  is  over  2,000  and  that  of 
the  municipality  over  10,000.  The  streets, 
which  are  well  cared  fo'-,  are  largely 
fringed  with  trees,  whilst  many  handsome 
buildings  erected  either  for  public  purposes 
or  for  use  as  private  residences  lend  an  air 
of  prosperity  to  the  scene.  Three  comfort- 
able hotels  are  to  be  found  in  Virden, 
and  three  banks — the  Union  Bank,  the 
Bank  of  Commerce,  and  the  Bank  of 
Ottawa — have  opened  branches.  Other 
fine  buildings  are  provided  by  the 
religious  bodies,  the  Anglican,  Presby- 
terian, Methodist,  Baptist,  Roman  Catholic, 
and  other  communities  having  erected  sub- 
stantial churches.  Unlike  many  towns  of 
similar  size,  Virden  has  never  been  content 
to  send  its  sick  for  treatment  outside  of  the 
district.  This  enterprising  town  has,  in 
fact,  erected  its  own  hospital,  containing  35 
beds.  The  educational  facilities  are  also 
very  good,  the  town  possessing  both  a 
public  school  and  a  collegiate  institute. 
Other  handsome  buildings  that  attract  the 
attention  of  the  visitor  are  the  fine 
auditorium  and  the  town  hall. 

Water  is  obtained  from  artesian  wells 
and  light  is  manufactured  by  the  acetylene- 
gas  plant  owned  and  operated  by  the  muni- 
cipal council.  The  charge  made  for  this 
gas  is  $1.75  per  100  feet.  Virden  is,  intact, 
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well  supplied  with  those  facilities  which 
mail;  progressive  communities.  The  tele- 
phone  system   is  especially   complete. 

Amongst  the  more  important  industries 
of  the  district  may  be  mentioned  a  brick 
and  tile  plant,  from  which  2,500,000  bricks 
were  produced  and  sold  ill  I912,  and  a 
creamery.  The  excellent  transport  facilities 
offered  by  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway 
and  the  Canadian  Northern  Railway,  which 
also  runs  into  the  town,  should  serve  in 
time  to  increase  the  number  of  factories  to 
be  found  there.  A  s.ish  and  door  factory, 
an  abattoir,  and  an  electrical  plant  are  all 
needed  and  will  doubtless  be  forthcoming 
in  the  near  future. 

It  may  be  noted  that  the  energetic  town 
council  of  Virden  is  thoroughly  alive  to  the 
advantages  possessed  by  the  locality.  To 
manufacturers  prepared  to  operate  within 
the  district  they  arc  offering  free  factorv 
sites  and  other  inducements.  Property 
within  the  town  naturally  varies  in  price 
according  to  its  location.  Speaking  gene- 
rally, residential  property  fetches  from 
#50  to  $250  per  lot  and  business  sites  from 
8500  to  $1,000  per  lot.  Unimproved  land, 
which  when  situated  comparatively  near 
to  the  centre  of  the  town  will  frequently 
prove  a  most  remunerative  investment,  is 
valued  at  from  815  to  $25  per  lot.  Im- 
proved land  secures  from  $30  to  $60  per 
acre.  The  soil,  which  is  composed  of  about 
2  ft.  of  black  loam  upon  a  clay  subsoil,  is 
well  suited  to  mixed  farming. 

Great  assistance  is  provided  to  the 
farmer  by  the  railway  lines  which  intersect 
this  portion  of  the  province,  no  farm  in  the 
district  being  separated  from  transport 
facilities  by  a  greater  distance  than  six 
miles.  Another,  and  in  this  case  a  natural 
advantage,  is  supplied  by  the  numerous 
creeks  of  the  Assiniboine  River,  which  pro- 
vides an  excellent  supply  of  water  through- 
out the  locality.  The  extent  to  which  the 
farmers  of  the  municipality  have  profited 
by  these  advantages  is  shown  by  the  fact 
that  in  1912  they  shipped  to  various 
markets  no  less  than  303  cars  of  grain  and 
a 2  cars  of  stock. 

Waskada,  a  small  town  of  400  people, 
is  situated  on  the  Brandon- Lyleton  branch 
of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway,  95  miles 
south-west  of  the  former  place.  The  town 
is  lighted  by  natural  gas,  and  includes  a 
school,  Methodist,  Anglican,  and  Presby- 
terian churches,  four  elevators,  and  a 
branch  of  the  Union  Bank  of  Canada. 
Wawanesa,     with     400     inhabitants,     is 
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situated  on  the  Canadian  Northern  Rail- 
way, 25  miles  south-east  of  Brandon.  The 
town  includes  a  public  school,  an  inter- 
mediate school,  two  elevators,  an  hotel, 
and  three  churches.  The  Union  Bank  of 
Canada  has  opened  a  branch  in  the  town. 

Winkler,  with  500  inhabitants,  is  situated 
on  the  Winnipeg-Napinka  branch  of  the 
Canadian  Pacific  Railway,  74  miles  south- 
west of  Winnipeg.  The  town  includes  a 
school,  two  churches,  an  hotel,  six  ele- 
vators, and  a  branch  of  the  Bank  of 
Hamilton. 

THE  BRANDON  MACHINE  AND  IMPLE- 
MENT   WORKS 

The  Brandon  Machine  and  Implement 
Works  are  both  manufacturers  of  and  dealers 
in  land  packers  (machines  for  pulverizing 
and  packing  the  ground  to  conserve  the 
moisture),  furnaces,  trip  hammers  (made  for 
blacksmiths'  use,  in  25  and  50  lb.  blows), 
saw  frames,  structural  steel  and  iron,  and 
other  implements.  The  business  was  virtu- 
ally started  by  Mr.  T.  D.  Stewart,  who 
in  1912  took  over  the  plant  from  the  Con- 
nell  Iron  Works,  by  whom  it  had  been 
operated  since  October,  1911.  Mr.  T.  D. 
Stewart,  it  may  be  noted,  is  the  sole  respon- 
sible proprietor.  The  plant  covers  an  area 
of  90,000  sq.  ft.,  and  consists  of  a  complete 
general  outfit  of  lathes,  milling  machines, 
drill  presses,  punches,  shears,  saws,  shapes 
in  iron  and  wood  working,  trip  hammers, 
screw-cutting  machines,  &c.  The  firm 
makes  a  speciality  of  general  repair  work 
and  general  machine  work. 

The  operations  of  the  business  extend 
through  the  Prairie  Provinces.  At  the  time 
of  writing  the  works  are  engaged  upon 
the  manufacture  of  lighting  standards. 
These  standards  are  on  order  for  the  city 
of  Brandon.  The  works  employ  about  25 
men.  A  minimum  of  35  cents  per  hour 
is  paid  to  machinists  and  33^  cents  per 
hour  to  moulders.  The  maximum  in  both 
cases  is  45  cents  per  hour. 

Mr.  Whelpley,  the  responsible  manager, 
devotes  his  energies  entirely  to  the  business 
under  notice.  He  is  a  native  of  St.  John, 
Xew  Brunswick,  and  came  West  in   1906. 

•-^ 

CENTRAL    CANADA    INSURANCE 
COMPANY 
The  Central  Canada  Insurance  Company 

was  incorporated  in   1898   under  an  Act  of 
1  in   Legi  film  i' '  ii  the  Province  of  Manitoba, 


with  head  office  in  Winnipeg.  In  1903 
the  company  was  reorganized,  and  the 
head  office  was  removed  to  Brandon, 
since  when  its  business  has  shown  remark- 
able growth.  It  transacts  fire,  live  stock, 
and  hail  insurance,  and  its  premium  in- 
come in  1904,  the  first  full  year  of  operation 
under  the  new  management,  amounted  to 
f54.307.32.  In  1912  its  premium  income 
was  $704,444.20.  In  the  transaction  of 
business  the  Central  Canada  Insurance 
Company  is  closely  associated  with  the 
Saskatchewan  Insurance  Company  at 
Regina  and  the  Alberta-Canadian  Insurance 
Company  of  Edmonton.  Each  one  of  the 
three  companies  is  incorporated  and  organ- 
ized entirely  independently  of  the  others, 
but  they  are  all  under  one  general  manage- 
ment, which  has  the  effect  of  securing 
uniformity  of  practice  and  efficiency  of 
operation  at  a  minimum  expense.  The 
field  work  of  the  companies  is  carried  on 
through  an  agency  company  incorporated 
in  Manitoba  under  the  name  of  Insurance 
Agencies,  Ltd.,  and  which  is  operated 
entirely  for  the  benefit  of  the  three  com- 
panies. General  agencies,  in  the  name  of 
Insurance  Agencies,  Ltd.,  have  been 
established  at  Winnipeg,  Brandon,  Regina, 
Saskatoon,  Edmonton,  and  Calgary. 
Through  these  agencies  the  business  trans- 
acted by  the  companies  in  the  three  Prairie 
Provinces  is  handled.  This  arrangement 
places  the  companies  in  close  touch  with 
their  patrons,  and  enables  them  to  give  a 
standard  of  service  excelled  by  no  other 
insurance  organization  in  the  same  field. 

The  aim  of  the  management  of  this 
organization  is  to  secure  quality  rather  than 
quantity  in  the  business  it  undertakes,  and 
the  figures  quoted  would  indicate  that  the 
companies  of  which  it  is  composed  enjoy 
in  a  marked  degree  the  confidence  of  the 
people  of  the  Prairie  Provinces.  The  sub- 
scribed capital  of  the  company  under  notice 
is  §300,000.  Mr.  Joseph  Cornell,  the 
general  manager,  who  with  his  associates 
purchased  the  company  in  1912,  possesses 
an  experience  of  the  insurance  business 
dating  back  to  1900. 


CHARLES    S.    DOBBYN 

The  farm  of  1,400  acres,  owned  by  Mr. 
Charles  S.  Dobbyn,  originated  with  a  half- 
section  of  land  "  homesteaded "  in  1882. 
In  1885  the  first  addition  was  made  in  the 
shape  of  a  further  half-section,  purchased 
from  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  at 
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$6.50  per  acre.  In  1897  and  1898  Mr. 
Dobbyn  added  first  a  full  section  and  then 
a  quarter-section  ;  the  land  in  this  instance 
being  purchased  by  him  from  his  father, 
Mr.  E.  F.  Dobbyn,  $21  per  acre  and  $15 
per  acre  being  the  price  paid.  The  farm 
carries  a  brick  house  containing  13  rooms, 
titled  with  a  water  system  and  all  con- 
veniences ;  whilst  brick  stables,  steel 
roofed,  provide  accommodation  for  22 
horses  and  30  cattle.  At  present  23  horses 
and  26  head  of  cattle,  valued  respectively 
at  $3,500  and  $2,000,  are  to  be  found  on 
the  farm. 

Excepting  140  acres,  the  entire  property 
is  under  cultivation : 

Wheat  (Red  Fife  and  Marquis)  800  acres 
Oats  (Abundance)  ...         ...210     ,, 

Barley       ...         ...         ...         ...    90     ,, 

200  acres  are  fenced,  and  good  water  is  to 
be  obtained  at  a  depth  of  14  ft.  Farming 
implements  carried  include  three  8-ft. 
binders,  an  eight-furrow  engine  gang,  two 
disc  harrows,  two  sets  of  drags,  two 
mowers  and  rake,  a  surface  packer,  an 
oat  chopper,  four  gang  ploughs,  two 
drills,  and  nine  wagons,  representing  an 
approximate  value  of  $5,000. 

Four  granaries  have  been  erected  on  the 
property,  three  of  which  have  a  capacity 
of  1,000  bushels  each,  and  one  of  5,000 
bushels.  Melita  is  about  3J  miles  from  the 
farm,  which  is  therefore  conveniently 
situated  for  the  marketing  of  the  grain 
which  it  produces. 


EYANS    AND   COLEMAN,   LTD. 

The  firm  of  Evans  and  Coleman,  Ltd., 
of  Brandon,  Manitoba,  was  incorporated 
under  this  title  in  January,  191 2,  with  a 
capital  of  $10,000,  to  carry  on  and  develop 
its  growing  business  of  real  estate,  invest- 
ments, loans,  fire  insurance,  rent  collections, 
mortgages,  &c,  which  Mr.  Evans  had 
established  in  the  city  16  years  before. 
Real  estate  in  and  around  Brandon  shows 
a  steady  increase  in  value  that  has  no- 
thing in  common  with  the  forced  growth 
of  many  Western  cities.  The  firm  acts 
largely  for  capitalists  in  this  branch  of 
the  business,  and  finds  in  it  a  large  outlet 
for  its  activities.  Investments  are  exten- 
sively entered  into  by  citizens  of  Brandon 
as  well  as  by  investors  from  outside  sources. 
Where  real  estate  buying  and  selling  is  so 
much  to  the  fore,  loans  and  mortgages 
are  naturally  often  necessary  to  cany  out 
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such  operations.  The  fire  insurance  de- 
partment is  one  to  which  Messrs.  Evans 
and  Coleman,  Ltd..  have  devoted  con- 
siderable attention,  and  in  this  connection 
it  is  well  to  note  that  Brandon  is  substanti- 
ally built,  so  that  rates  are  correspondingly 
low.  Many  important  insurance  companies 
are  represented  by  this  firm. 

Mr.  Evans,  as  the  name  indicates,  is 
of  Welsh  ancestry,  but  Ins  parents  emigrat- 
ing to  the  Dominion,  he  was  born  at 
Lindsay,  Ontario.  As  he  grew  up  he  was 
engaged  with  his  father  in  the  grain  trade 
in  that  fertile  province,  until  the  potential 
possibilities  of  the  quickly  developing  West 
caused  him  to  leave  Ontario.  He  then 
settled  in  Brandon  as  a  likely  centre,  carry- 
ing on  business  alone  until  1912,  when  Mr. 
Coleman  joined  him. 


GOOD   HOPE    FARM 

Tins  farm,  which  is  situated  about  three- 
quarters  of  a  mile  from  the  centre  of 
Portage  La  Prairie,  was  taken  over  by  Mr. 
J.  R.  Snider  in  1908  from  his  father, 
Mr.  E.  VV.  Snider,  who  had  owned  it  since 
1879. 

The  farm  consists  of  425  acres,  all  of 
which  are  under  cultivation,  and  upon 
which  wheat,  oats,  barley,  and  potatoes  are 
grown.  For  some  years  past  the  crop  of 
wheat  has  averaged  25  bushels  to  the  acre  ; 
the  best  recorded  crop,  however,  has 
reached  as  high  a  total  as  45  bushels  to  the 
acre.  Whilst  wheat  is  cultivated  upon 
about  one-third  of  the  total  area,  oats  and 
barley  are  very  extensively  grown,  the  crop 
of  the  former  averaging  60  bushels  to  the 
acre,  though  it  has  run  as  high  as  90.  The 
greater  part  of  the  oats,  it  may  be  noted,  is 
consumed  upon  the  farm.  The  average 
yield  of  barley  for  some  years  past  has  been 
found  to  be  between  35  and  45  bushels  to 
the  acre. 

The  farm  produce,  which  is  marketed 
locally,  always  produces  good  prices.  The 
price  of  wheat  has  varied  from  70  cents  to 
$1  per  bushel. 

Live  stock  owned  by  Mr.  Snider  consists 
of  22  horses  (Percherons  and  Clydesdales  1, 
six  cows,  about  140  head  of  sheep,  many  of 
which  are  pure-bred  Leicesters,  and  about 
1 20  fowls  of  the  Plymouth  Rock  variety. 

It  has  been  found  that  potatoes  producing 
200  bushels  to  the  acre  can  be  grown  in 
this  district  without  the  use  of  any  fertilizer, 
whilst  tlie  fields,  which  have   been  cropped 


for   36   years   past,  show    no   signs    of    ex- 
haustion. 

Mr.  Snider  entered  Manitoba  from  North 
Toronto  in  1880.  He  is  a  major  in  the  99th 
Regiment  of  Manitoba  Rangers,  and  has  seen 
a  great  deal  of  military  service.  As  a  mem- 
ber of  the  90th  Regiment  he  was  actively 
engaged  in  the  fighting  at  Fish  Creek  and 
Batoche  which  occurred  in  the  North-West 
Rebellion  of  1885.  As  an  officer  in  Strath- 
cona's  Horse  and  later  in  the  2nd  Canadian 
Mounted  Rifles,  Mr.  Snider  saw  service  in 
the  Boer  War.  It  may  be  mentioned  that 
during  his  absence  in  South  Africa,  which 
lasted  for  a  period  of  about  one  and  a  half 
years,  the  Good  Hope  Farm  was  success- 
fully managed  by  Mrs.  Snider. 


JOHN    ISAAC 

The  farm  owned  by  Mr.  J.  Isaac  consists 
of  800  acres,  and  is  situated  about  5  miles 
from  Souris.  Like  many  large  farms  in 
Western  Canada.  Mr.  Isaac's  property  has 
been  gradually  acquired.  Three  hundred 
and  twenty  acres  were  "  homesteaded  "  and 
pre-empted  in  1880,  a  quarter-section  was 
purchased  in  11)05  at  89  per  acre,  and 
a  further  half-section  in  1906  at  $10 
per  acre. 

The  buildings  carried  on  the  farm  in- 
clude a  large  framehouse  of  nine  rooms 
and  stables,  providing  accommodation  for 
24  horses  and  25  cattle.  The  live  stock 
actually  carried  consists  of  23  horses  (Clyde 
grade  stock),  14  head  of  cattle,  and  15  pigs. 

The  farming  implements  include  a 
threshing  outfit,  eight-furrow  engine  gang 
plough,  two  8-ft.  binders,  and  a  full  stock 
of  smaller  implements.  A  windmill  and 
gas  engine  have  been  erected  for  pumping 
water. 

With  the  exception  of  60  acres  the  entire 
farm  is  under  cultivation  : 

200  acres  being  devoted  to  wheat 
150  ,,  ,,  oats 

230  „  „  barley. 

It   may  be  added  that  the  stock  carried 

on   the  farm   has   been   valued   at  $6,000, 

whilst     the     farming     implements  add    a 
further  $4,000  to  this  total. 

age 

DANIEL   C.   L0UTT1T 

The  farm  owned  by  Mr.  Daniel  Louttit 
consists  of  480  acres,  situated  about 
6J  miles  from  Melita.  Mr.  Louttit 
originally  purchased  a  quarter-section  from 
the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway,  paying  for 
r  20 


this  land  in  1894  at  the  rate  of  $4.50  per 
acre.  In  1899  he  acquired  a  further  quarter- 
section.  The  property  carries  a  framehouse 
containing  nine  rooms.  Stabling  has  been 
erected  for  15  horses  and  the  same  number 
of  cattle,  the  stock  carried  reaching  17  horses 
and  11  head  of  cattle,  valued  respectively  at 
$3,000  and  $800.  A  gasolene  engine  has 
been  purchased  for  woodcutting  and  other 
purposes,  and  the  farming  implements  to 
be  found  on  the  estate  reach  an  estimated 
value  of  $2,500.  The  farm  is  all  fenced 
excepting  100  acres,  and  340  acres  are 
under  cultivation.  Of  this  total  200  acres 
are  under  wheat  (Red  Fife  and  Marquis), 
60  acres  under  oats  (Banner),  and  23  acres 
under  barley  ;  125  acres  are  devoted  to 
pasture,  and  the  balance  is  summer-fallowed. 

Two  granaries  have  been  erected,  con- 
taining 4,000  and  2,000  bushels,  and  an 
implement  shed,  14  by  32  ft.,  is  also  to  be 
found  on  the  estate.  The  farm  is  well 
situated  tor  marketing  purposes,  the  nearest 
elevator  being  within  a  radius  of  3  miles. 

Finally,  it  may  be  added  that  good  water 
is  readily  procurable,  and  that  the  River 
Souris  runs  through   the  pasture. 

McCULLOCH   AND   SONS,   LTD. 

The  intrinsic  merits  of  Manitoban  wiieat 
are  so  fullv  recognized  in  the  great  grain 
markets  of  the  world  that  the  demand 
for  it,  despite  the  continued  development 
of  the  farm  lands  of  the  province,  is  con- 
tinually in  excess  of  the  supply.  Messrs. 
McCulloch  and  Sons,  Ltd.,  at  their  large 
flour  mills  at  Souris,  Manitoba,  obtain  then- 
supplies  of  grain  very  largely  from  local 
sources  which  yield  the  fine  hard  ears 
characteristic  of  Manitoba.  Neighbouring 
provinces  are  also  drawn  upon  to  provide 
those  differences  of  wheat  that  .ue 
occasioned  by  peculiarities  of  soil  and 
climate,  which,  being  judiciously  blended 
by  the  company,  produce  a  variety  of  flours 
susceptible  to  much  diversity  of  treatment. 

When  started  in  1882,  under  the  title 
of  Messrs.  McCulloch  and  Herriot,  the 
original  plant  had  a  capacity  of  125  barrels 
of  flour  per  24  hours,  which  was  considered 
a  great  output  in  thosj  days.  In  1898  the 
mills  had  to  be  rebuilt  to  allow  of  an  in- 
crease to  350  barrels  per  day,  whilst  by 
1910  the  original  output  had  increased  live- 
fold.  In  1913  the  company  will  manu- 
facture 800  barrels  of  flour  each  round 
of  the  clock.  The  head  of  the  company 
is  Mr.  G.  McCulloch,  a  native  of  Scotland 
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who  has  resided  in  Canada  .is  a  mill  builder 
for  the  lengthy  period  of  55  years.  He 
received  his  training  in  this  technical  crafl 
and  the  allied  one  oi  draftsmanship  in 
the  firm  of  Goldie,  McCulloch  &  Co.,  al 
Gait,  Ontario,  in  which  place  he  remained 
until   1882.    In   that   year,   joined   by  Mr. 

it,  a  native  of  Gait,  and  a  fellow- 
worker,  he  came  to  Souris,  where  they 
started  in  business.  In  1903  Mr.  R.  J. 
McCulloch  (son  of  Mr.  G.  McCulloch),  Mr. 

McCulloch,  and  Mr.  H.  M.  McCulloch 
were  made  partners  in  the  company. 


McKINNON    BROS. 

principal  farm  operated  by  Messrs. 

:         consists  of  two  half -sections 

i  purchased  respectively  in   1898  .11 

I7  per  acre  and  in  [905  at  S25  per  acre. 
The  farm  holds  a  framehouse  containing 
four  rooms,  stables  with  accommodation 
tor  2;  horses  and  a  similar  number  of  cattle, 
an  implement  shed,  and  six  granaries  with 
a  capacity  ol  8,000  bushels.  Twenty  horses 
and  17  head  of  cattle,  kept  on  the  property, 
are  valued  at  S3. 500  and  $1,700.  Farming 
implements  include  a  threshing  outfit,  a 
10-furrow  engine  gang,  two  7  ft.  and  one 
o-ft.  binders,  and  a  complete  set  of  smaller 
implements,  the  total  value  being  esti- 
-  >,ooo. 

The  property  is  fenced,  and  550  acres 
are  under  cultivation,  the  balance  being 
devoted  to  pasture  and  hay.  Good  water  is 
on  hand,  and  a  windmill  has  been  erected 
for  pumping  and  other  purposes.  The  farm 
int  (1  miles  from  Melita  and  3  from 
Xapinka. 

A  second  property  consists  of  a  one  half- 
section  of  land  to  the  east  of  the  main  farm. 
Here  a  brick  veneer  house  with  six  rooms 
and  a  ^tahle  and  granary,  the  latter  holding 
3/  00  bushels,  have  been  erected.  This  half- 
n  is  half  fenced. 

A  third  property,  situated  south  of 
Xapinka,  carries  a  framehouse  of  six  rooms, 
stabling  for  23  horses,  a  windmill,  granary, 
and  I 

Afourth  half-section,  lying  to  the  wesl  of 
Xapinka,  contains  a  framehouse  of  four 
rooms,  stabling  for  12  horses,  and  two 
granaries  containing  1,000  bushels  each. 
.  McKinnon  Bros,  also  own  a  half. 
section  of  prairie  land  at  Lloydminster, 
itchewan. 


WILLIAM  AND  WALTER  OXLEY 
Mi-s^.  William  and  Walter  Oxley  afford 
in  admirable  example  of  what  may  be 
accomplished  by  the  determined  home- 
ler.  The  first  homestead,  situated 
about  5  miles  from  Melita,  was  acquired 
in  1NS2,  and  consisted  of  a  half-section. 
To  tin--  piece  of  land  a  second  half-section 
was  added  in  1906  at  a  cost  of  $2-5  per 
acre.  The  original  homestead  carries 
stabling  for  25  horses  and  10  cattle,  a  frame- 
house  of  nine  rooms,  two  granaries  holding 
6,000  bushels,  and  one  portable  granary 
containing  1,100  bushels.  Live  stock  to  be 
found  on  the  farm  includes  two  registered 
Clydesdale  stallions,  valued  at  $600  and 
$700  respectively,  and  two  registered  mares 
valued  at  8600  and  $450  each.  Thorough- 
breds on  the  farm  represent  $2,500,  other 
horses  $2,000,  and  cattle  $350. 

Excepting  80  acres  used  for  pasture,  the 
farm,  which  consists  of  640  acres,  is 
entirely  under  cultivation: 

Wheat  is  cultivated  upon  230  acres 
( )ats  upon  ...  ...  100       ,, 

1  larley  up  >n       ...        ...    75      „ 

Machinery  in  use  upon  the  estate  in- 
cludes a  threshing  engine,  a  six-fuirow 
gang  plough,  three  binders,  two  drills,  one 
packer,  an  oat  chopper,  two  gang  ploughs, 
ami  numerous  implements  of  all  descrip- 
tions sufficient  to  work  both  half-sections. 

An  additional  half-section  recently 
acquired  contains  a  framehouse  of  five 
rooms,  stabling  for  12  horses  and  12  cattle, 
and  a  granary  with  a  capacity  of  2,000 
bushels.  Water  is  provided  by  a  well,  and 
the  house,  situated  in  a  maple  grove,  is 
at  once  picturesque  and  comfortable.  The 
entire  farm  is  well  calculated  to  display 
the  advantages  offered  by  agriculture  in 
Western  Canada. 


T.   H.   PATRICK 

Mr.  Patrick  is  the  sole  proprietor  of  the 
business  established  in  Souris  in  1883  by 
Messrs.  Hughes  and  Patrick,  to  deal  in 
lumber,  fuel,  and  all  kinds  of  building 
materials.  Souris  is  a  typical  growing 
Manitoba  town,  and  as  the  centre  of  a  rich 
agricultural  country  an  appreciating  demand 
for  the  above  commodities  is  experienced. 

Since  1886,  when  Mr.  Patrick  assumed 
sole  control  of  the  business,  he  has  become 
much  interested  in  dealings  in  real  estate 
within  the  town  limits,  agricultural  lands, 
&c.  In  1911  he  developed  the  "  Vovew  " 
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Estate,  a  tract  of  16  acres  of  land  in  the 
south-west  corner  of  Souris.  This  property 
is  of  a  gently  undulating  nature,  and  is 
picturesquely  intersected  by  a  creek  which 
i-.  a  tributary  of  the  Souris  River  running 
.  lose  by. 

The  possibilities  for  mixed  fanning  in  the 
surrounding  district  aie  great.  Prices  at 
present  average  $40  to  $30  per  acre,  but 
it  is  expected  that  the  large  influx  of 
settlers  will  cause  prices  to  tend  upwards. 

WILLIAM   RICHARDSON 

This  real  estate,  loan,  and  insurance 
business  was  established  in  Portage  La 
Prairie  in  1881.  The  firm  is  chiefly  inter- 
ested in  mortgage  investments  0:1  farms 
and  city  properties,  which  provide  8  per 
cent,  net  to  the  investor.  The  maximum 
amount  lent  is  50  per  cent,  of  a  conserva- 
tive valuation  of  the  property.  Local  real 
estate  of  all  kinds  is,  however,  constantly 
purchased  and  sold  by  the  firm  for  clients. 

Properties  are  insured  to  the  extent  of  73 
per  cent,  of  the  value  of  the  buildings,  and 
the  policy  is  executed  in  favour  of  the 
mortgagee. 

A  considerable  business  in  local  real 
estate  is  undertaken  by  Mr.  Richardson  on 
behalf  of  clients. 

Mr.  Richardson  was  born  in  England,  and 
entered  Canada  in  1861  at  an  early  age. 
He  is  chairman  of  the  finance  committee 
of  the  City  Council  of  Portage  La  Prairie, 
and  is  a  member  of  the  executive  of  the 
Po.ud  of  Trade. 

RIVER   SIDE   STOCK   FARM 

The  River  Side  Stock  Farm  of  1,280  acres, 
which  is  at  present  owned  by  Messrs. 
Dobbyn  Bros.,  was  purchased  in  1892  by 
Mr.  E.  F.  Dobbyn,  who  died  in  1912.  The 
farm  carries  a  brick  house  containing  nine 
rooms,  and  a  stable,  substantially  con- 
structed upon  a  stone  foundation,  providing 
accommodation  for  19  horses  and  40  head 
of  cattle.  The  stock  carried  includes  19 
horses  and  70  head  of  cattle,  valued  at 
$-5,500  and  $3,000  respectively.  The  cattle, 
it  may  be  added,  are  registered  Herefords. 
Farming  machinery  includes  a  threshing 
outfit,  a  six-furrow  engine  gang,  four  8-ft. 
binders,  two  disc  harrows,  two  sets  of 
drags,  a  packer,  mower,  and  rake,  an  oat 
chopper,  seven  wagons,  five  sheaf  racks, 
and    three    gang   ploughs.     The    value    of 
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these   implements   is    estimated    to    reach 
$2,500. 

With  the  exception  of  200  acres  used  for 
pasturage,  all  the  farm  is  under  cultivation  : 

Wheat  (Red  Fife)  occupies  650  acres 


Oats  (Abundance) 
Barley 


40 


160  acres  are  under  broom  grass.  One 
and  a  quarter  sections  are  fenced,  and  good 
water  is  procurable  at  a  depth  of  10  ft. 
The  nearest  elevator  (at  Melita)  is  not  more 
than  2^  miles  distant. 

To  the  list  of  buildings  to  be  found  on 
the  farm  should  be  added  three  granaries, 
containing  respectively  4,000,  2,000,  and 
1,000  bushels.  Adjoining  the  first  of  these 
is  an  up-to-date  implement  shed. 

Finally  we  may  add  that  the  land  con- 


tains a  maple  and  asli  grove,  and  that  both 
the  railroad  and  the  river  trave.rse  the 
estate,  which  forms  a  valuable  and 
picturesque  property. 

I.   A.   ROBINSON 

Mr.  I.  A.  Robinson,  the  sole  proprietor, 
established  this  financial  agency  in  Brandon 
in  igo'i.  The  business  includes  the  handling 
of  real  estate,  business  and  residential  pro- 
perties in  the  vicinity  of  the  city  of  Brandon 
being  principally  dealt  in.  Mr.  Robinson's 
attention  is,  in  fact,  practically  devoted  in 
its  entirety  to  business  within  the  city  and 
its  immediate  environs.  "  Waverley  Pari;," 
owned  by  the  firm,  is  a  district  situated 
about  ij  miles  from  the  centre  of  Brandon, 
bordering  the  western  city  limits.  If  the 
proposals  recently  placed   before  the  City 


Council  materialize,  this  property  will  be 
situated  one  mile  within  the  city  limits. 
The  area  of  the  property  is  about  80  acres. 
It  is  divided  into  blocks  containing 
building  lots  measuring  25  by  120  ft. 
About  one-third  of  the  district  has  been  sold 
locally. 

The  firm  are  the  local  representatives  of 
the  London  and  Lancashire  Life  Assurance 
Company.  The  loan  companies  repre- 
sented are  the  Credit  Foncier,  of  Paris, 
and  the  London  and  Canadian  Loan 
Company,  of  Toronto  ;  fire  insurance 
companies  represented  by  the  linn  include 
the  Acadia,  Connecticut,  Occidental,  and 
others.  Mr.  Robinson,  though  born  in 
(  Jnt.irio,  comes  of  English  parentage.  We 
may  add  that  he  first  purchased  real  estate 
in  Brandon  in   1903. 
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FIELD    OF    GRAIN. 


GRAIN    CULTIVATION 


By  Professor  S.   A.   BEDFORD,  Deputy-Minister  of  Agriculture,  Manitoba 


HE  greater  portion  of 
the  territory  included 
in  the  three  Canadian 
provinces    of     Mani- 
toba.   Saskatchewan, 
and  Alberta  is  essen- 
tially  agricultural   in 
character.      A    study 
of    the    country's    physical     features    will 
reveal  many  peculiarities  which   tit   it  for 
the  production  of  cereal  crops. 

The  three  Western  provinces  may  be 
described  as  a  series  of  separate  plains,  or 
steppes,  extending  westward  from  the  Red 
River  to  the  Rocky  Mountains.  The  soil 
is  varies  greatly.  The  most 
easterly  part  in  the  Red  River  Valley  is  a 
rich  black  clay  loam,  somewhat  difficult  to 
cultivate  hut  wonderfully  fertile.  West  of 
this  valley  the  soil  is  lighter,  but  generally 
quite  fertile  and  suitable  for  the  leading 
cereals.  This  lighter  soil  usually  has 
excellent  drainage,  i-  easy  to  cultivate,  and 
suitable  for  crop  production  in  .1 
minimum  period  of  time. 

While  ■■  the  treeless  plain  "of  which  we 
ad  is  indeed  a  fact,  there  are 
large  areas,  particularly  in  the  north,  covered 
with  scrub  ami  timber.  As  source-,  of  fuel 
and  rough  building  material  these  timbered 
tract-  are  of  great  use  to  the  settler.  The 
uncovered  by  the  removal  of  this 
timber  is  found  to  be  exceedingly  fertile, 
very  retentive  of  moisture,  and  in  every 
way  suitable  for  agriculture. 

In  its  virgin  state  the  prairie  ol  Western 


Canada  is  covered  with  wild  grass  and 
other  plants,  matted  together  more  or  less 
by  the  weather  of  ages.  Though  seldom 
tall  and  rank,  these  grasses  are  highly 
nutritious  wherever  the  soil  is  well  drained, 
and  all  classes  of  live  stock  thrive  on  them. 
Owing  to  the  fact  that  this  sod  will  be- 
come very  thin  and  unproductive  if 
pastured  in  the  wild  state  for  any  great 
length  of  time,  it  pays  to  break  it  up  and 
sow  to  grain  for  a  few  years,  after  which 
it  can  be  re-seeded  to  some  cultivated  grass 
or  clover. 

Where  the  native  prairie  sod  is  tough 
and  thick,  it  is  customary  to  break  and 
back-set  it  preparatory  to  sowing  grain. 
The  breaking  of  virgin  prairie  is  accom- 
plished with  best  results  by  the  use  of  a 
prairie-breaking  plough,  of  which  there  are 
many  varieties.  These  ploughs  are  pro- 
pelled by  oxen,  horses,  gasolene,  or  steam. 
Each  plough  has  a  long  mouldboard  and 
a  sharp  rolling  coulter. 

Xew  breaking  should  be  done  ,1^  early 
in  the  season  as  the  weather  will  permit. 
The  plants  are  then  full  of  sap,  and  when 
the  roots  are  cut  and  the  plants  turned 
over  by  the  plough  they  quickly  decay. 
The  first  ploughing  should  be  shallow,  not 
more  than  3  in.  deep.  The  rolling  or 
packing  of  the  land  immediately  follows 
the  ploughing,  thus  helping  to  retain  the 
moisture  and  hasten  the  rotting  of  the  sod  ; 
moist  soil  and  green  plants  lend  them- 
selves to  thorough  packing,  which  is  an- 
other reason  lor  rolling  immediately  after 
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ploughing.  If  the  furrows  happen  to  be 
thrown  irregularly  or  are  "  wrinkled,"  it 
is  often  an  advantage  to  drive  the  roller 
or  packer  in  the  opposite  direction  to  the 
ploughing.  Proper  breaking  and  packing 
will  leave  the  land  lying  comparatively 
smooth  and  in  the  best  possible  condition 
for  sod  rotting. 

In  six  or  eight  weeks,  depending  upon 
the  toughness  of  the  sod,  the  land  will  be 
ready  for  "  back-setting."  This  operation 
consists  in  reploughing  in  the  same 
direction  as  before  but  from  2  to  4  in. 
deeper.  This  covers  up  the  rotted  sod 
and  leaves  several  inches  of  loose  soil  on 
the  surface,  ready  for  a  seed-bed.  Grain, 
however,  should  not  be  sown  until  the 
following  spring. 

The  above  system  of  preparing  new 
prairie  land  is  that  which  is  followed  by 
the  best-informed  settlers  in  the  prairie 
districts  of  the  United  States,  and  is  re- 
commended by  the  most  successful 
settlers  of  the  Western  provinces  in 
Canada.  With  the  land  moist,  the  weeds 
killed,  and  the  sod  well  rotted,  all  that  is 
required  to  lit  most  soils  for  seed  is  a  few 
strokes  of  the  hanow.  If  al  all  rough,  the 
disk  harrow  is  run  over  the  land  once 
or  twice. 

All  back-setting  should  be  finished  be- 
fore winter ;  for  late  summer  and  early 
autumn  back-setting  holds  moisture  belter 
than  spring  back-setting. 

In  some  parts  of  the  Canadian  West 
deep    breaking   is  practised,    although    not 
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generally  recommended  by  the  best 
authorities.  I  shall  describe  it  in  the 
words  of  Mr.  fames  Murray,  of  Sul'tield, 
Alberta,  who  has  tried  it  extensively  in 
Alberta,  but  is  not  in  favour  of  it.  He 
says  : 

"  Deep  breaking  consists  of  plough- 
ing usually  from  3  to  5  in.  deep. 
When  this  system  is  properly  carried 
out  the  land  is  at  once  packed  and  the 
surface  cultivated  enough  at  once  to 
fill  in  all  openings  between  the  newly 
turned  furrows  with  loose  soil.  During 
the  summer  several  cultivations  are 
necessary  to  destroy  the  growth  of 
grass,  and  to  work  up  a  seed-bed 
2  or  3  in.  deep.  The  cultivation 
also  aids  greatly  in  retaining  moisture. 
It  is  usually  necessary  to  double  disk 
the  land  twice,  following  each  double 
disking  with  the  drag  harrow.  When 
consistently  carried  out  this  method 
of  breaking  gives  a  good  seed-bed. 
If  the  ploughing  has  been  from  4  to  5 
in.  deep  it  furnishes  a  fairly  good 
reservoir  for  the  storage  of  moisture. 
There  is,  however,  not  a  perfect  con- 
nection established  between  the  sur- 
face soil  and  the  subsoil,  and  in  a 
dry  season  this  is  a  serious  disadvan- 
tage. 

"  Probably  the  chief  objection  to 
deep  breaking  is  the  difficulty  of 
killing  the  grass  with  one  ploughing. 
Xo  matter  how  thoroughly  the  plough- 
ing may  be  done,  there  are  depres- 
sions which  the  plough  will  not  reach, 
and  no  amount  of  subsequent  disking 
will  root  up  the  grass  missed  in  this 
way.  There  is  also  this  objection — 
that  in  early  breaking  (that  done  before 
June  15)  the  grass  makes  such  a  deter- 
mined effort  to  live  that  it  comes  up 
fresh  through  the  furrows,  and  it  can- 
not be  destroyed  with  any  implement 
which  merely  cuts  off  an  inch  or  two 
below  the  surface.  After  the  middle 
of  June  the  grass  in  newly  turned 
sod  does  not  make  such  persistent 
growth,  and  can  readily  be  held  in 
check  by  cultivation. 

''There  are  conditions  under  which 
deep  breaking  is  admissible — e.g.,  on 
stony  land  where  it  is  difficult  to  keep 
a  plough  in  the  ground  at  a  less  depth 
than  3  to  4  inches,  or  where  the  break- 
ing is  done  late  in  the  season — i.e., 
after  the  middle  of  July." 


The  average  settler  generally  does  his 
first  breaking  with  oxen  or  horse  power  ; 
but  there  are  some  wishing  to  farm  on  a 
large  scale  who  engage  either  gasolene  or 
steam  power.  With  a  large  power  outfit 
the  ploughs  are  arranged  in  gangs,  each 
gang  consisting  of  from  four  to  twelve 
ploughs.  The  plough  bottoms  can  gener- 
ally be  changed  to  suit  new  breaking  or 
stubble.  Frequently  harrows  and  drills 
arc  attached  to  the  engine  and  behind  the 
ploughs;  by  this  plan  the  whole  work  of 
ploughing,  harrowing,  and  seeding  is 
finished  in  one  operation.  This  plan 
allows  the  seed  to  be  placed  directly  into 
the  moist  soil,  and  has  much  to  recommend 
it  for  light  land. 

So  much  for  prairie  land.  There  are, 
however,  large  areas  in  all  three  of  the 
Prairie  Provinces  where  the  land  is 
covered  more  or  less  with  small  timber 
or  scrub.  This  requires  a  very  different 
treatment,  of  course,  in  preparing  it  for 
cultivation.  Where  the  scrub  is  small  and 
not  too  dense  the  bushes  are  cut  off  level 
with  the  ground  by  means  of  scrub  scythes 
or  with  power  scrub-cutters  ;  the  latter  are 
simply  large  knives,  set  at  an  angle  and 
drawn  by  horse  or  engine  power.  The 
scrub  is  then  gathered  into  piles  and 
burned.  Where  the  trees  are  large  the 
usual  plan  is  to  cut  these  down  a  foot  or 
two  above  the  ground,  leaving  the  stumps 
to  rot  off.  Soft  wood,  such  as  poplar, 
decays  rapidly,  and  in  a  few  years  can  be 
broken  off  close  to  the  ground  and  burned. 

A  much  more  expeditious  plan  has  been 
introduced  during  the  past  few  years.  The 
trees  are  cut  off  close  to  the  ground  and 
at  once  removed  from  the  land.  The  soil 
is  then  immediately  ploughed  with  what  is 
known  as  a  "jumbo"  plough:  this  is 
made  of  very  heavy  steel,  and  cuts  a 
furrow  24  in.  wide  and  <>  in.  deep. 
To  handle  an  implement  of  this  size 
a  30  horse-power  engine  is  required. 
With  sucli  an  outfit  stumps  a  foot  thick 
are  cut  off  6  in.  below  the  ground  and 
turned  up  to  the  surface,  gathered,  and 
burned.  This  plan,  of  course,  brings  the 
land  into  cultivation  at  once,  and  frequently 
a  crop  can  be  grown  and  harvested  within 
a  year  of  forest  condition. 

The  cost  of  breaking  new  prairie  land 
will  vary  greatly  according  to  the  nature  of 
the  soil  and  its  freedom  from  scrub,  stones. 
&c.  Perhaps  $3,  or  twelve  shillings, 
per  acre  is  an  average  price.  It  is  much 
more  expensive  to  break  up  scrub  or 
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timber  land,  and  it  calls  for  a  great  amount 
of  labour  in  clearing  up  afterwards.  The 
soil,  once  cleared,  is  fully  as  fertile, 
however,  and  retains  moisture  even  better 
than  the  prairie  land. 

This  class  of  land  is  largely  taken  up 
in  small  farms  of  160  or  320  acres  by 
Icelanders,  Belgians,  Norwegians,  Swedes, 
and  Galicians.  Settlers  from  these 
countries  usually  have  very  little  capital 
to  start  with,  and  are  satisfied  to  commence 
on  a  small  scale  and  gradually  clear  up 
and  bring  their  lands  into  cultivation. 

For  the  best  results  prairie  land  should 
not  be  sown  with  any  crop  the  first  season. 
There  is  not  sufficient  time  for  the  sod  to 
rot  properly  before  sowing  the  grain,  and 
if  seeded  a  short  time  after  the  breaking 
is  finished  the  growing  crop  keeps  the 
soil  so  open  and  dry  that  very  little  of  the 
sod  will  rot  during  the  first  season  ;  it  is 
very  difficult  to  get  it  to  rot  afterwards. 
The  direct  result  of  this  is  first-year  returns 
that  are  disappointing,  while  the  soil  is  less 
productive  for  several  subsequent  years. 

It  is  true  that  a  certain  percentage  of  the 
cereal  crop  in  the  Prairie  Provinces  is 
grown  on  new  breaking  and  summer 
fallow,  but  the  principal  crop  is  produced 
on  stubble  land.  The  proportion  of 
stubble  land  varies  in  different  districts 
and  seasons. 

To  prepare  for  a  wheat  crop  it  is  the  usual 
practice  to  plough  as  much  as  possible  the 
previous  autumn  ;  the  remainder  is  turned 
over  the  following  spring.  In  the  Red  River 
Valley  the  autumn  ploughing  is  generally 
preferred,  for  the  reason  that  the  stiff  clay 
soil  of  that  region  crumples  and  becomes 
mellow  through  the  action  of  the  winter's 
frost  if  exposed  by  autumn  ploughing. 
Farther  west,  where  the  rainfall  is  less, 
spring  ploughing  usually  gives  better 
results,  for  the  reason  that  the  stubble  of 
the  previous  grain  crop  gathers  the  snow, 
which,  melting  in  the  spring,  adds  moisture 
to  the  land.  For  autumn  ploughing  the 
depth  varies,  but  is  generally  about  5  in. 
Spring  ploughing  is  usually  less  than  that, 
but  should  not  be  under  4  in.  for  the 
best  results. 

In  the  provinces  west  of  Manitoba  it  is 
found  advisable  both  spring  and  autumn  to 
put  the  packer  to  work  immediately  after 
ploughing.  The  stiff  clay  loams  of  the 
Red  River  Valley,  on  the  other  hand,  are 
left  unpacked  to  enable  the  frost  more 
thoroughly  to  do  its  work  of  pulverizing 
the  soil. 


Wmim- 
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THE    PRAIRIE    PROVINCES    OF    CANADA 


Occasionally  when  the  Western  farmer 
is  pressed  for  time  he  follows  the  unwise 
practice  of  disking  the  land  without  plough- 
ing. Except  in  rare  cases — described 
farther  on  in  this  article — it  is  inadvisable 
to  do  this,  for  no  disk,  however  well  made, 
can  supplant  the  plough.  The  disk  is  an 
instrument  which  should  be  used  only  to 
supplement  the  plough  and  not  to  supplant 
it.  When  land  is  prepared  for  crop  by 
disking,  the  perennial  weeds  are  not  de- 
stroyed, and  they  quickly  take  possession 
of  the  ground,  lessening  its  productiveness 
for  several  years.  Disking  as  a  preparation 
is  allowable  only  when  the  land  has  been 
thoroughly  summer-fallowed  the  previous 
year  and  is  quite  free  from  perennial  weeds 
of  all  kinds.  It  is  then  sometimes  advis- 
able to  burn  off  the  stubble  and  disk,  or 
even  to  disk  without  burning  off  the  stubble, 
then  seed.  After  thoroughly  ploughing  or 
disking,  the  land  should  be  harrowed  fine 
before  being  sown. 

The  results  obtained  on  summer-fallowed 
land  are  excellent  throughout  all  the  Prairie 
Provinces.  This  is  usually  land  that  has 
been  under  cultivation  for  some  yeai  s. 
It  is  ploughed  in  late  spring  or  early 
summer  and  cultivated  throughout  the 
summer.  This  cultivation  not  only  destroys 
weeds  but,  if  properly  conducted,  con- 
serves moisture,  aerates  the  soil,  and 
liberates  plant  food,  besides  enabling  the 
farmer  to  prepare  a  certain  portion  of  his 
land  during  what  is  a  slack  period  of  the 
year,  thus  lessening  the  rush  of  spring 
work. 

In  different  parts  of  the  country  the 
manner  of  preparing  fallows  varies.  Some 
farmers  leave  the  ploughing  until  the  weeds 
cover  the  ground  thickly  and  are  in 
blossom  or  possibly  in  seed.  With  the 
assistance  of  a  chain  fastened  to  the  plough 
beam,  the  weeds  are  turned  under  and 
the  surface  of  the  sod  smoothed  off  with  a 
harrow.  The  better  class  of  farmers  con- 
suler  this  very  objectionable  ;  for,  although 
it  undoubtedly  saves  some  labour,  it  allows 
the  weeds  to  drain  the  soil  of  both  moisture 
and  fertility,  while  frequently  some  of  the 
earlier  ripening  weeds  go  to  seed  ;  so  that, 
when  these  are  ploughed  under,  the  land  is 
badly  infested  with  weeds  for  years  after- 
wards. 

The  most  important  system  of  fallowing 
is  to  plough  from  5  to  8  in.  deep  as  early  in 
the  season  .11  the  weed  seeds  in  the  soil  have 
germinated.  The  harrow  follows  at  once, 
and  surface  cultivation  is  done  during  the 


balance  of  the  summer.  Mo-4  of  this 
surface  cultivation  can  be  accomplished 
with  the  harrow,  the  least  expensive  of  all 
implements  to  operate.  If  the  ground 
becomes  too  compact  for  the  harrow  to 
work  properly,  the  duckfoot  cultivator  may 
be  used  to  advantage.  In  some  districts 
it  i-,  found  best  to  plough  the  fallows  a 
second  time,  towards  the  end  of  the 
season  ;  but  this  practice  is  not  at  all 
general,  even  among  the  most  successful 
farmers. 

Although  summer  fallows  are  conceded 
to  be  somewhat  wasteful  of  soil  fertility,  all 
the  lust  authorities  consider  that  they  are 
absolutely  necessary  to  successful  farming 
in  the  West.  This  is  particularly  true  111 
regard  to  districts  having  moderate  rain- 
fall. 

hallowed  land  requires  very  little  if  any 
preparation  for  spring  seeding.  One  or 
two  turns  of  the  harrow  are  all  that  is 
needed  in   most  instances. 

That  regular  and  scientific  rotations  are 
seldom  followed  in  the  Prairie  Provinces  is 
regrettable.  The  average  farmer  prefers 
the  line  of  least  resistance  and  sows  the 
crop  that  can  be  readily  handled  or  that  is 
likely  to  bring  him  the  largest  immediate 
returns.  The  result  is  much  waste  of 
fertility  and  a  great  increase  in  the  loss 
from  noxious  weeds.  It  is  not  uncommon 
to  find  three  or  four  crops  of  wheat  follow- 
ing each  other,  and  when  it  is  no  longer 
possible  to  produce  even  a  fair  crop  of 
wheat  the  land  is  sown  to  oats  or  barley 
and  wheat  again  taken  up  the  following 
year. 

Although  the  Prairie  Provinces  perhaps 
do  not  lend  themselves  readily  to  a 
scientific  system  of  rotation,  it  is  possible, 
even  there,  so  to  rotate  the  crops  that 
the  spread  of  weeds  is  checked,  the 
moisture  conserved,  and  the  fertility  of  the 
land  maintained.  The  practice  of  such 
rotation  is  being  adopted  gradually  by 
the  better  class  of  farmers. 

Among  a  number  of  successful  settlers 
the  following  system  is  in  favour.  Wheat 
is  grown  on  fallowed  land.  The  stubble 
of  this  crop  is  ploughed,  either  in 
spring  or  autumn,  and  another  wheat 
crop  taken  off.  This  is  succeeded  by  a 
crop  of  barley  or  oats,  seeded  at  the 
same  time  with  some  perennial  grasses 
or  a  mixture  of  grass  and  clover.  The 
year  following  this  is  cut  for  ha)',  and 
perhaps  the  next  year  it  is  devoted  to 
pasture,  to  be  broken  up  in  the  summer 
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of  the  second  year  and  again  seeded 
with  grain,  to  be  summer  fallowed  again 
in  a  year  or  two.  This  plan  has  the  ad- 
vantage of  renewing  the  vegetable  fibre 
with  a  grass  crop  and  destroying  certain 
weeds  at  the  same  time.  It  also  con- 
serves moisture  with  the  fallow  and 
enables  enough  grain  to  be  grown 
to  maintain  sufficient  revenue  on  the 
farm. 

In  the  early  history  of  the  country  barn- 
yard manure  was  considered  a  nuisance, 
and  many  of  the  early  settlers  threw  it 
out  during  the  winter  months  into  the 
ice  of  the  rivers  to  be  carried  awav  in 
the  spring.  Although  this  practice  has 
been  abandoned  in  recent  years,  there  is 
still  a  great  lack  of  appreciation  for  this 
excellent  fertilizer.  Many  farmers  have 
piles  of  manure  around  their  buildings 
which  have  been  accumulating  for  a 
number  of  years  simply  because  they 
have  not  thought  it  worth  their  while 
to  utilize  it  on  their  land.  A  better  class 
of  farmers  is  now  using  it,  however, 
assisted  in  their  decision,  no  doubt,  by 
the  introduction  of  the  manure  spreader, 
bv  which  the  manure  is  not  only  applied 
with  less  labour  but  is  more  evenly  dis- 
tributed. The  agriculture  of  the  West 
will  not  be  on  a  sound  basis  until  more 
animals  are  kept  on  the  farm  and  the 
supply  of  manure  is  sufficient  to  maintain 
the  fertility  of  the  soil. 

A  system  of  manuring  with  a  barley 
crop  has  proved  very  successful  in  some 
parts  of  the  West.  Green  manure  is 
drawn  and  spread  on  stubble  land  during 
the  latter  part  of  May.  About  the  first 
of  June  this  manure  is  ploughed  under, 
the  land  immediately  packed  and  harrowed, 
and  sown  at  once  to  barley.  This  grain 
grows  very  rapidly  in  the  moist,  warm 
soil  at  this  season  of  the  year,  and  produces 
an  abundant  crop.  It  also  prevents 
excessive  growth  of  straw  on  the  succeed- 
ing crop  of  wheat,  and  as  the  land  is 
ploughed  late  in  the  spring  the  spread 
of  weeds  is  checked.  This  barley  is 
generally  succeeded  by  a  crop  of  wheat 
the  following  year,  and  it  usually  gives 
good  returns. 

Closely  allied  with  the  subject  of  culti- 
vation in  importance  is  that  of  seeding. 
The  principal  cereals  grown  in  the  Prairie 
Provinces  are  wheat,  oats,  barley  ;  an 
increasing  quantity  of  flax  is  also  being 
grown  for  its  seed.  According  to  the 
Dominion  census  the  proportion  ot   these 
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als    during    the    year    1912   produced 
by  the  three  Prairie  Provinces  was  : 

Wheat 1  00  bus. 

221,857,000 

Barley 26,671,000 

Flax       21,534,000    .. 

In    addition     to     these     there    are    limited 
-  devoted  to  rye  and  peas.     Scarcely 
any  corn  is  grow  n  for  seed. 

In    the    early    history    of    the    WesI    a 
it     manv     varieties    of    each    sorl    of 


With  the  introduction  of  Red  Fife,  in  the 
early  eighties,  the  reputation  ol  the  WesI 
as  .1  producer  of  first-class  wheat  was 
made  possible.  Red  Fife  originated  from 
a  handful  ol  seed  obtained  by  an  Onta 
farmer  from  Scotland   about    [840.      It   \\a^ 

gi  1  iwn  in  t  Intai  io  foi  .1  numbei  ol  years, 
ami  when  introduced  to  the  WesI  quit  kl) 
established  it--  reputation  as  one  of  the 
most  valuable  wheats  known  111  commen  e. 
This  is  the  variety  that  produces  the  well- 
known    "No.     1     Hard"    wheat.     Besides 


omplished    marvels    in     the    past    25 

VI  .11  s. 

\i ig  the  earliest   of   these  might  be 

mentioned  Preston  and  Stanley.  These 
arc   results    of    crosses    between    Ladoga 

and  Red  Fife,  and  both  are  much  earlier 
than  the  latter.  They  have  in  own  exten- 
sively with  gratifying  results  in  the  districts 
subject  to  early  autumn  frosts.  Unfortu- 
nately neither  of  these  sorts  is  equal  in 
quality  to  the  male  parent,  Red  Fife,  and 
both  are  likely  to  be  supplanted  by  a  more 


1.    HARVESTING. 


2.    THRESHING    WITH    GASOLENE    MOTOR. 


grain  were  grown.  Some  of  these  were 
very  inferior,  both  in  yield  and  quality. 
Prior  to  1875  two  varieties  were  common 
— one  bearded  and  of  good  quality  but 
unproductive,  the  other  heavily  bearded, 
of  inferior  productiveness  and  shrunken 
berry,  but  very  early.  The  latter  is  still 
frequently  found  growing  with  the  standard 
-on-.  Being  very  early  to  ripen,  it  is 
usually  shattered  before  the  Red  Fife  is 
ripe,  and  comes  up  as  a  volunteer  crop 
the  following  year. 

The  settlers  of  to-day  have  abandoned 
these  early  sorts  and  now  confine  them- 
selves to  a  few  varieties  of  high  quality. 


being  one  of  the  best  milling  wheats 
known,  it  is  very  productive  and  vigorous. 
It  is  seldom  affected  by  disease,  has  a 
bright,  stiff  straw,  and  is  perfectly  hardy. 
This  variety  is  in  general  cultivation 
throughout  the   Prairie   Provinces. 

Perhaps  the  only  objection  to  Red  Fife 
is  the  fact  that  it  takes  longer  to  mature 
than  is  desirable  for  the  northern  portions 
of  the  country.  For  many  years  efforts 
have  been  made  to  obtain  a  variety  of 
wheat  equal  to  the  Red  Fife  in  every 
particular  but  with  a  shorter  ripening 
period.  In  this  commendable  work  the 
Dominion  Experimental  Farms  have 
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recent  and  much  superior  variety — namely, 
the   "  Marquis  "  wheat. 

This  new  wheat  is  the  result  of  a  cross 
between  an  East  Indian  variety  named 
Hard  Red  Calcutta  (female)  and  Red  Fife 
(male).  Marquis  promises  to  be  fully 
equal  to  the  Red  Fife  in  productiveness 
and  quality,  at  the  same  time  ripening 
from  live  to  ten  days  earlier.  Since  its 
introduction  by  Dr.  Saunders  its  produc- 
tion has  reached  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  bushels,  and  it  is  only  ten  years  since 
it  made  its  first  appearance. 

The  growing  of  numerous  varieties  of 
oats  and  barley,  as  well  as  wheat,  was  also 
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a  practice  of  the  early  days,  ["he  numerous 
tests  on  the  Experimental  Farms  eliminated 
mam  of  these  kinds,  and  the  number  of 
varieties  <  i  oats  now  grown  in  the  West 
does  not  exceed  one  dozen.  The  principal 
varieties  are  American  Banner,  Abund- 
ance, and  Newmarket.  All  three  are  white, 
very  productive,  and  of  high  milling  value. 
Owing  to  its  handsome  appearance  and 
early  ripening  qualities  the  Abundance  is 
perhaps  the  most  popular  variety  of  oats 
at  the  present  tune.  Many  farmers,  though, 
-till  maintain  th.it  the  American  Banner 
has  no  equal  in  its  usefulness  for  the  West. 
Black  varieties  are  unpopular.  Xot  only 
are  they  unsuitable  for  milling  purposes 
but  they  have  been  found,  by  actual  test, 

he  less  prolific  although  somewhat 
lighter  in  the  hull. 

While  the  choicest  soil  and  the  best- 
prepared  fields  are  usually  reserved  for 
wheat  growing,  considerable  prominence 
is  nevertheless  given  to  oat-  ;  in  fact,  in 
some  districts  subject  to  early  autumn 
frosts  more  land  is  devoted  to  this  grain 
than  to  wheat.  The  best  grades  ate  used 
for  the  manufacture  of  oatmeal,  and  the 
inferior  qualities  for  feeding  purposes. 
When  grown  for  feed,  oats  are  generally 

l    on    spring-ploughed  wheat  stubble. 

ie  land  under  these  conditions  is  more 
or  less  weedy  and  exhausted  the  yield  is 
not  high  and  the  quality  not  of  the  best, 
being  mixed  more  or  less  with  a  volunteer 
crop  of  wheat.  For  milling  purposes  it  is 
customary  to  sow  this  grain  on  fallowed 
land,  new  breaking  or  broken  sod  ;  in  all 
of  these  circumstances  there  is  a  large  yield 
of  good  quality  without  admixture  of  other 
grain. 

The  third  cereal  in  importance  in  the 
West  is  barley,  it  is  largely  used  for  feed 
purposes.  The  demand  for  malting  is  very 
limited,  and  it  is  onlv  an  occasional  farmer 
who  will  take  sufficient  pains  to  produce  a 
crop  which  is  suitable  for  this  purpose. 
The  two-rowed  varieties  (Chevalier)  are  not 
popular  owing  to  the  fact  that  they  require 
a  more  abundant  rainfall  than  is  generally 
found.  Nearly  all  the  six-rowed  kinds  give 
good  results  ;  they  are  able  to  stand  a  dry 
season  without  their  productiveness  being 

usly  affected  or  their  weight  lessened. 
The  six-rowed  varieties  mostly  grown  are 
Mensury  and  Odessa.  Both  are  very 
vigorous,  -tiff  in  straw,  and  productive.  A 
small  quantity  of  two-rowed  Thorpe  is 
grown ;  it  is  more  satisfactory  than  the 
Chevaliers,  but  not  equal  to  six-rowed  kinds. 


The  barley  crop  is  generall}  known  a-  a 
cleanser  and  for  the  purpose  of  utilizing 
barnyard   manure   to  the   best  advantage. 

It    usually   finishes   up   the   rotation. 

The  averagi  yield  of  Odessa  and  Mensury 
barley  on  the  Experimental  Farms  has 
been  : 

Lethbridge,  Alberta 

Indian  I  lead.  Saskatchewan 

Brandon,  Manitoba       ...  

The   average    farmer's  yield   is    very   much 

below  these  figures,  >>i  course. 

The  variety  of  flax  grown  in  the  West  is 
almost  exclusively  confined  to  that  which 
is  known  as  Common,  although  small  quan- 
tities of  the  Argentine  flax  may  be  found  in 
some  districts.  Flax  is  usually  grown  on 
newly  broken  prairie  sod.  The  ploughing 
is  from  4  to  o  in.  deep.  The  land  is  at 
once  packed,  then  harrowed,  and  sown  at 
the  rate  of  half  a  bushel  per  acre.  This 
plan  is  not  to  be  recommended,  however,  as 
it  retards  the  rotting  of  the  sod. 

In  the  early  history  of  the  province 
nearly  all  grain  was  sown  by  hand  or  with 
a  broadcast  machine.  From  actual  tests 
made  at  the  different  Experimental  Farms 
it  was  found  that  that  plan  entailed  a  con- 
siderable loss  to  the  farmer.  The  average 
gain  from  using  a  seed  drill,  as  shown  by 
the  Brandon  tests,  was  five  bushels  of 
wheat  per  acre  and  as  much  as  eleven 
bushels  of  barley  per  acre. 

With  the  drill  the  seed  is  placed  at  a 
uniform  and  well-regulated  depth  in  close 
contact  with  the  moist  soil.  Germina- 
tion is  prompt,  quite  uniform,  and  rapid. 
Of  late  no  broadcasting  whatever  is 
done. 

Several  different  types  of  drills  are  used. 
The  disk  drill — a  Manitoba  invention,  by 
the  way — is  now  the  most  in  favour,  and 
gives  almost  universal  satisfaction.  The 
quantities  of  seed  used  are  generally  lh 
bushels  of  wheat  per  acre,  2  bushels  of 
oats  per  acre,  2  bushels  of  barley  per  acre, 
and    ',   bushel  of  ilax  per  acre. 

The  depth  of  seeding  depends  largely 
upon  the  moisture  content  of  the  soil,  but 
the  average  is  z\  inches  for  wheat,  oats,  and 
bailey  and  1  inch  for  flax.  The  land  is 
usually  harrowed  twice  and  sometimes 
packed  after  seeding.  Should  the  growing 
grain  prove  to  be  badly  infested  with 
annual  weeds  these  are  checked,  if  not 
completely  destroyed,  by  the  use  of  a  spike- 
tooth  harrow,  drawn  lengthways  of  the 
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drill.  This  destroys  very  little  of  the  grain, 
but  will  remove  most  of  the  weeds  if  the 
land  is  treated  before  the  weeds  have   time 

to  become  deeply  rooted.  With  this  ex- 
ception the  grain  crops  ol  the  Western 
prairies  are  not  cultivated  between  seeding 
and     harvest:     careful    farmers,     however, 

Odessa.  Mensury. 

39  bushels  2.S  lb.  ;,a  bushels  43  lb. 

54  bushels  2-)  lb.  56  bushels  35  lb. 

63  bushels  47  lb.         63  bushels  36  lb. 

often  remove  noxious  weed  plants  from  the 
standing  ei  op   by  hand. 

In  some  seasons  the  disease  of  bunt  smut 
is  more  or  less  prevalent  in  wheat.  Serious 
loss  from  this  disease  may  always  be 
prevented  by  treating  the  seed  with  a 
preparation  composed  of  one  pound  of 
formalin  to  forty  gallons  of  water.  The 
seed  is  either  immersed  or  sprinkled  with 
this  liquid  and  sown  from  six  to  twelve 
hours  afterwards. 

Both  oats  and  barley  also  suffer  from  the 
same  disease  in  another  form.  It  is  known 
as  loose  smut.  The  same  liquid  is  found 
efficacious  with  these  grains  also. 

With  the  long  days  and  bright  sunny 
weather  of  the  Prairie  Provinces  grain 
matures  very  rapidly.  Harvesting  usually 
commences  about  the  middle  of  August, 
and  from  that  time  to  severe  frosts  the 
farmer  of  the  West  works  from  early 
morning  until  after  sunset,  and  has  even 
been  known  to  continue  harvesting  through- 
out the  night  when  the  moon  is  sufficiently 
bright  for  the  purpose  ;  in  this  case,  of 
course,  teams  and  men  are  changed  several 
times  during  the  twenty-four  hours. 

In  countries  further  south,  such  as 
California,  the  extensive  fields  of  wheat 
are  harvested  by  means  of  large  machines, 
called  "  headers,"  which  simply  remove 
the  head  from  the  grain  and  leave  the 
straw  standing.  This  plan  is  not  practical 
in  the  Canadian  West,  from  the  fact  that 
the  grain  grows  so  plump  that  it  would 
shell  out  long  before  the  header  could  be 
used. 

The  self-binder  is  the  machine  univer- 
sally found  in  the  Canadian  West.  This 
machine  cuts  and  binds  a  6-ft.  strip 
very  rapidly  and  without  any  waste 
whatever.  From  three  to  four  horses  are 
used  on  each  machine,  working  abreast. 
These  machines  are  closely  followed  by 
tin.-  stookers  ;  but  owing  to  the  fact  that 
the  harvest  season  is  usually  very  free 
from  heavy  rains,  the  stooks  are   not   put 
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up  with  much  system,  and  often  blow 
clown. 

In  the  early  history  of  the  province  all 
grain  was  first  stacked  before  threshing. 
This  facilitated  the  threshing  and  protected 
the  grain  from  injury  by  the  weather.  In 
recent  years  the  crop  area  has  increased  so 
much  more  rapidly  and  the  supply  of 
harvest  labourers  been  so  scarce  that  a 
different  system  has  been  very  generally 
adopted.  The  sheaves  are  now  generally 
drawn  direct  from  the  stook  to  the  threshing 
outfit.  This  plan  is  more  expeditious,  but 
frequently  results  in  the  grain  becoming 
more  or  less  bleached  by  the  weather  before 
it  can  be  threshed  :  many  of  the  better-class 
fanners  prefer  the  old  plan  of  stacking 
all  their  gram.  This  has  the  additional 
advantage  of  enabling  the  farmer  to  get 
the  autumn  ploughing  finished  before  the 
threshing  season. 

The  threshing  outfits  in  the  West  vary 
greatly  in  capacity  from  300  to  1,000  bushels 
of  wheat  per  dav.  Some  of  them  are 
driven  by  gasolene,  but  others  are  driven  by 
steam,  the  fuel  used  being  straw.  The 
separators    do   not    thoroughly    dress   the 


wheat.  Unlike  the  British  threshing 
machine,  the  American  outfit  does  not 
completely  separate  the  weed  seeds  from 
the  grain.  The  mixture  is  delivered  at 
the  railroad  elevator,  where  additional 
machinery  completes  the  cleaning. 

It  is  the  usual  practice  to  avoid  the 
storing  of  grain  on  the  farm  as  much  as 
possible.  The  majority  of  fanners  deliver 
their  cereals  at  the  nearest  railroad  station 
elevator  either  in  the  autumn  or  eai  ly 
winter.  Storage  capacity  on  the  farm  is 
usually  limited,  and  the  money  is  required 
by  the  farmer.  This  plan  has  the  very 
serious  drawback  of  throwing  a  lot  of  grain 
on  the  market  at  the  same  time,  thus  lower- 
ing the  prices. 

Considerable  autumn  ploughing  of  stubble 
is  done  on  the  average  farm  if  time  permits. 
It  is  land  which  requires  but  little  work 
before  being  seeded  the  following  spring. 
If  the  season  is  late,  however,  it  will  prevent 
the  preparation  of  much  land  in  the  autumn, 
and  the  work  lias  to  be  done  in  the  spring. 
if  at  all. 

Having  once  delivered  his  grain  to  market 
the  settler  devotes  the  balance  of  the  winter 


tu  the  feeding  of  stock,  the  cutting  and 
drawing  of  fuel  from  the  woods,  and  the 
preparation  of  seed  grain  for  the  following 
year.  The  winter  on  the  Northern  and 
Western  farm  is  also  a  good  season  for 
recreation.  Many  of  the  better  class  of 
farmers  take  long  journeys  to  Ontario  or 
British  Columbia,  where  they  visit  old 
homes  and  friends.  Some  of  them  visit  the 
Old  Country. 

The  life  of  the  prairie  farmer  is  an 
exceedingly  active  one,  and  his  success 
depends  very  largely  upon  his  own  skill 
and  not  on  the  skill  or  experience  of 
others.  The  day's  labour  is  a  long  one 
in  summer,  but  it  is  compensated  by  a 
shorter  day  in  the  winter,  and  is  intermixed 
with  many  pleasures  and  recreations. 
There  is  always  the  assurance  of  a  com- 
petence, and  in  many  cases  fortunes  are 
made,  even  though  the  new  settler  started 
with  exceedingly  small  capital. 

Finally,  the  life  is  a  healthy  one,  and 
the  farmer  has  the  satisfaction  of  knowing 
that  every  item  of  improvement  to  his 
homestead  results  in  direct  benefit  to 
himself  and  his  family. 
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THE  GRAIN  TRADE 


By  E.  CORA   HIXD,  Commercial  Editor,  "Manitoba  Free  Press" 


N  a  country  where  no 
preparation  is  re- 
quired before  the 
virgin  soil  is  ready 
for  the  plough,  the 
trade  in  products 
from  the  soil  must 
necessarily  develop 
much  more  readily  than  in  countries 
where  the  land  has  to  be  cleared  of  a 
heavy  growth  of  timber  before  it  can  be 
brought  under  cultivation. 

With  the  coming  of  the  Selkirk  settlers 
in  1812  into  the  Red  River  Valley,  the 
growing  of  grain  was  systematically  under- 
taken. In  those  early  days,  when  the  plots 
that  were  seeded  were  very  small,  success 
was  SO  varying  that  it  was  a  question  for 
many  years  whether  good  milling  wheat 
could  be  produced.  There  were  some, 
however,  who  always  had  faith,  and  in 
>pite  of  the  destruction  by  grasshoppers 
and  frost,  the  planting  of  wheat  was 
continued.  There  are  a  number  of  stories 
a^  to  just  when  the  West  began  shipping 
wheat.  Ilegg,  in  his  "  Ten  Years  in 
Winnipeg,"  attributes  the  first  shipment 
to  lliggin--  and  Young,  and  fixes  the  date 
at  October  21,  1876.  On  this  date  827 
bushcR  of  wheat  were  loaded  on  a  Red 
River  steamer,  and  were  sent  up  the  Red 
River  to  St.  Raul,  Minnesota,  thence  to 
Steele   Bros.,  Toronto,  and  thi>  grain  was 


reported  as  being  sold  for  seed  at  $2.50 
per  bushel.  The  first  shipment  of  wheat 
from  the  Canadian  West  direct  to  Britain 
was  made  on  the  17th  day  of  October  in 
the  following  year.  The  consigner  was 
Robert  Gerrie,  and  the  consignees  were 
Barclay  and  Brand,  of  Glasgow,  Scotland. 
This  shipment  went  out  also  by  a  Red 
River  steamer,  via  the  United  States. 
Even  after  this,  for  a  number  of  years, 
there  were  tons  of  flour  imported  into  the 
Canadian  West,  because  there  was  not 
sufficient  wheat  produced  to  meet  the 
rapidly  growing  demands  of  the  country. 
After  an  All-Canadian  route  to  Eastern 
Canada  had  been  established  by  water 
and  rail  and  large  quantities  of  Western 
wheat  were  being  shipped  to  mills  in 
Ontario,  it  was  not  until  1884  that  a 
shipment  was  made  by  an  All-Canadian 
route  for  export  to  Great  Britain.  The 
first  export  shipment  by  an  All-Canadian 
route  was  made  by  Thomas  Thompson, 
now  head  of  the  linn  of  Thompson  and 
Sons,  of  the  Winnipeg  Grain  Exchange, 
but  at  that  time  resident  in  the  city  of 
Brandon.  This  shipment  consisted  of  1,000 
bushels  of  Xo.  1  hard.  It  was  sacked, 
shipped  to  Rort  Arthur  by  rail,  from  there 
by  boat  to  Owen  Sound,  and  by  rail  and 
ocean  to  Glasgow,  arriving  there  in  the 
record  time  of  21  days  from  Brandon. 
In  these  early  years,  however,  there  were 


always  those  who  dreamed  of  great  wheat- 
fields  covering  the  plains  over  which  the 
buffalo  had  roamed  ;  experiments  in  wheat- 
growing  were  steadily  pushed  westward, 
and  even  as  early  as  1880  there  was  active 
talk  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Railroad  which 
would  be  needed  to  carry  out  the  grain 
that  was  to  be.  As  early  as  1884,  and 
before  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  was 
completed  from  Montreal  to  Winnipeg, 
that  company  began  the  erection  of  a 
storage  elevator  at  the  head  of  the  Lakes. 
This  building  is  still  standing,  is  known  as 
Elevator  "  A,"  of  the  Canadian  Pacific 
Railway  system,  and  has  a  capacity  of 
1,500,000  bushels.  When  it  was  projected 
there  was  much  scornful  comment  in  the 
Eastern  papers  on  the  impossibility  of  there 
ever  being  enough  grain  to  fill  it.  The 
second  Riel  Rebellion,  which  broke  out 
early  in  the  spring  of  1885,  while  it  pos- 
sibly curtailed  the  acreage  in  wheat  that 
year,  nevertheless  stimulated  interest  in 
the  growing  of  wheat  and  the  grain  trade, 
because  of  the  high  prices  which  had  to 
be  paid  for  American  flour  to  supply  the 
commissariat  during  that  rebellion.  Then, 
too,  the  rebellion  drew  attention  to  the 
country,  and  after  peace  was  restored,  and 
the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  was  com- 
pleted from  coast  to  coast,  there  was  a  very 
considerable  influx  of  immigration,  and  the 
cultivation  of  wheat  was  greatly  extended. 
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Because  it  was  possible  to  plough  as 
soon  as  the  settler  arrived,  almost  imme- 
diately there  was  a  surplus  of  grain  over 
and  above  what  the  settler  could  consume. 
Lumber  was  costly  and  hard  to  obtain,  and 
the  settler,  having  grown  the  wheat,  looked 
for  some  one  else  to  take  care  of  it  after 
it  had  been  threshed.  It  was  this  rapidly 
developing  need  of  storage  facilities  which 
led  to  the  erection  of  storage  elevators. 
In  those  days  the  railway  company  was 
not  sure  that  it  was  ever  going  to  have 
freight  enough  to  pay  expenses,  and  it 
had  no  desire  to  increase  its  expenditure 
by  erecting  storage  to  handle  grain  crops 
in  the  same  way  as  it  was  compelled  to  do 
for  ordinary  package  freight.  The  com- 
pany— for  at  that  time  there  was  but  one 
railway — therefore  offered  free  sites  at  its 
various  stations  to  men  who  were  willing 
to  erect  elevators  for  the  storage  and 
handling  of  grain,  and  from  this  offer 
what  are  to-day  known  as  line  elevators 
sprang  into  existence.  The  railway  com- 
pany guarantee  to  these  elevators  not  to 
accept  any  grain  which  was  not  loaded 
through  their  houses,  and  in  those  primitive 
days  there  was  little  check  on  charges  for 
elevating  and  loading  the  grain,  or  on  the 
amount  of  dockage  which  the  elevator 
companies  might  place  upon  the  grain. 

The  Grain  Exchange 

As  early  as  1881  grain  commission 
houses  had  been  established  in  Winnipeg, 
but  it  was  not  until  1883  that  any  attempt 
was  made  at  organizing  the  trade.  On 
June  9th  of  that  year,  George  J.  Maulson, 
who  was  a  member  of  the  grain  com- 
mission firm  of  Trail  and  Maulson,  at 
the  request  of  a  number  of  men  who  were 
more  or  less  interested  in  grain  and  pro- 
visions, called  a  meeting  with  the  intention 
of  organizing  an  association  to  protect  their 
mutual  interests  and  to  work  in  harmony 
with  the  Board  of  Trade  of  the  city  of 
Winnipeg.  There  were  25  men  at  this 
meeting,  and  $5  each  was  subscribed 
to  cover  preliminary  expenses.  D.  H. 
McMillan  (now  Sir  Daniel  McMillan)  was 
elected  president  ;  Kenneth  M.  McKenzie, 
vice-president  ;  G.  J.  Maulson,  secretary- 
treasurer  ;  and  a  committee  of  manage- 
in  jnt,  composed  of  Nicholas  Bawlf,  William 
Clark,  H.  Bose,  W.  H.  Brown,  A.  Douglas, 
R.  R.  Keith,  and  W.  A.  Hastings.  Nothing 
appears  to  have  been  done,  however,  and 
after  an  ineffectual  effort  to  get  a  quorum 
of    these   gentlemen    together,    when    the 


grain  season  of  1883  opened  the  whole 
matter  was  abandoned,  and  the  balance 
of  cash  on  hand  was  sent  to  the  general 
hospital. 

The  crop  of  1884  was  a  very  light  one, 
and  the  rebellion  of  1885  threw  the  whole 
of  the  trade  into  confusion,  so  that  it  was 
not  until  November  of  1887  that  any  per- 
manent organization  was  effected.  In  1887 
the  crop  was  a  very  heavy  one— the  acreage 
in  wheat  was  432,134,  and  the  average  of 
yield  237  bushels  an  acre.  This  gave  a 
crop  of  12,351,724,  which  was  very  much 
in  excess  of  local  requirements,  and  the 
question  of  a  grain  exchange  was  once 
more  revived.  There  was  a  meeting  called; 
it  was  decided  to  organize  under  the  name 
of  the  Winnipeg  Grain  and  Produce  Ex- 
change, and  the  constitution  of  the  defunct 
exchange  was  adopted  for  the  time  being. 
The  following  officers  were  elected  :  D.  H. 
McMillan,  president  ;  G.  F.  Gait,  vice- 
president  ;  C.  N.  Bell,  secretary-treasurer  ; 
while  a  board  of  management  was  com- 
posed of  A.  Atkinson,  J.  A.  Mitchell, 
Nicholas  Bawlf,  Samuel  Spink,  D.  J. 
McBean,  W.  A.  Hastings,  and  Kenneth 
McKenzie.  Of  these  officers  and  board 
of  management,  C.  N.  Bell,  Nicholas  Bawlf. 
and  Samuel  Spink  are  still  active  members 
of  the  exchange.  The  entrance  fee  was 
$15.  The  development  of  the  exchange 
really  constitutes  the  major  portion  of  the 
history  of  the  grain  trade  in  the  West. 

In  those  early  and  formative  days  there 
was  no  trade  in  futures — it  was  a  cash  grain 
business ;  but  very  early — in  fact,  from 
the  first  few  months  of  its  existence — the 
exchange  secured  the  option  or  future 
markets  from  Minneapolis  and  Chicago, 
and  this  formed  a  basis  for  establishing 
the  cash  price  of  grain  in  Winnipeg. 
Almost  simultaneously  with  the  establish- 
ing of  the  first  grain  commission  houses 
in  Winnipeg  there  was  a  Grain  Inspection 
Department  organized  under  the  Dominion 
Government,  the  system  being  based  on 
that  in  vogue  in  Eastern  Canada  under 
the  General  Inspection  Act.  Captain  Clark 
was  first  inspector,  and  competent  Western 
grain  men,  of  whom  Samuel  Spink  was 
one,  selected  the  samples  on  which  grades 
were  struck.  In  1884  David  Horn, 
a  young  Scotsman  who  had  come  to 
join  the  staff  of  Trail  and  Maulson,  was 
requested  by  the  trade  to  qualify  as  an 
inspector,  in  order  that  he  might  do  the 
work  in  case  of  the  absence  or  illness  of 
Captain  Clark.    In  1885  Captain  Clark  went 
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to  Great  Britain  to  represent  Western 
Canada  at  the  Colonial  Exhibition,  and 
from  that  time  on  David  Horn  practically 
did  all  the  work.  Captain  Clark  never 
again  returned  to  reside  permanently  in 
Winnipeg,  and  in  1899,  when  the  position 
of  Chief  Grain  Inspector  of  Canada  was 
created,  David  Horn  was  requested  to 
accept  that  position. 

The  grain  inspection  system  of  the 
Canadian  West  has  been  a  very  important 
factor  in  the  development  of  the  Western 
grain  trade.  From  1887  onward  there  was 
a  steady  increase  in  the  volume  of  wheat 
that  must  be  exported,  and  all  of  this  wheat 
was  sold  on  the  British  market  on  the 
certificate  of  inspection  given  at  Winnipeg. 
In  the  early  years  David  Horn  did  all  the 
inspection  personally,  and  it  was  during 
these  years  that  Manitoba  No.  1  hard  and 
Manitoba  No.  1  northern  made  a  world- 
wide reputation.  At  the  end  of  1888, 
therefore,  Winnipeg  had  a  well-established 
Inspection  Department,  and  a  Grain  Ex- 
change which  received  daily  the  markets 
from  outside  points,  and  which  was 
organized  to  do  an  active  cash  trade. 
Elevators  were  springing  up  all  along  the 
lines  of  railway.  Matters  went  along  on 
this  plan  for  nearly  ten  years.  The  volume 
of  grain  passing  through  Winnipeg  in- 
creased steadily,  but  in  these  ten  years 
there  was  a  great  and  growing  discontent 
in  the  country  on  the  part  of  growers  of 
grain.  They  were  compelled  to  sell  their 
grain  to  the  elevators,  accepting  their 
weights  and  dockage.  Finally  the  dis- 
content of  the  Western  farmers  culminated 
in  a  petition  to  Ottawa  praying  for  relief, 
and  this  was  followed  by  the  appointment 
of  a  Roval  Commission  in  1898  to  inquire 
into  the  whole  question  of  Western  grain 
handling.  This  Commission  reported,  and 
on  its  report  an  Act,  known  as  "  The 
Manitoba  Grain  Act,"  was  passed  which, 
among  other  radical  things,  provided  that 
the  railway  companies  must  establish 
loading  platforms,  the  farmers  to  have  the 
privilege  of  loading  their  grain  direct  into 
the  cars  without  going  through  the 
elevators,  established  the  office  of  Ware- 
house Commissioner,  an  official  whose 
special  duty  it  was  to  see  elevator 
companies  complied  with  the  Act,  and  in 
fact  worked  out  a  very  complete  provision 
for  the  handling  of  grain,  though  later  a 
number  of  amendments  became  necessary. 
It  was  found  that  while  permission  had 
been    given   for   fanners    to   load   over   the 
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platform  without  going  through  the 
elevators,  there  had  been  no  adequate 
provision  made  as  to  the  equitable  division 
of  cars  between  the  elevators  and  the 
indiviilu.il  farmer.  Amendments  to  the 
Act  were  necessary  to  control  car  di>- 
tribution  and  the  length  of  time  a  farmer 
would  be  allowed  in  which  to  load  a 
car. 

Permanent  Commission 
In  1912  .in  entirely  new  Act,  known  as 
(  mill  Grain  Act,"  was  passed, 
which  provided  for  a  commission  to  have 
supervision  of  the  entire  grain  handling 
trade.  This  commission  is  known  as  the 
"Canada  Grain  Commission,"  of  which 
Dr.  Robert  Magill  is  chairman,  and  has 
its  headquarters  at  Fort  William  at  the 
head  of  lake  navigation. 

Inspection  System 

The  inspection  of  Western  grain  remained 
under  the  "General  Inspection  of  Canada" 
until  11)34,  when,  mainly  on  representations 
from  the  West  of  the  steadily  growing 
importance  of  the  grain  trade,  the  "  Grain 
Inspection  Act"  was  passed,  and  by  this 
Act  the  grades  of  "contract  grain,"  as  it  is 
called,  were  more  definitely  established. 
To  the  uninitiated  it  may  be  explained  that 
"contract  grain"  means  that  if  a  purchaser 
buys  10,000  bushels  of  No.  1  northern 
wheat,  to  be  delivered  to  him  in  May  or 
June  or  July,  the  man  who  sells  him  the 
grain  must  deliver  him  that  particular 
grade,  or  he  may  deliver  No.  2  northern 
wheat,  at  a  proper  modification  in  the 
price,  or  No.  3  in  the  same  way,  or,  briefly, 
"contract  grain"  is  grain  which  may  be 
delivered  under  certain  conditions  on 
any  contract  which  has  been  previouslv 
made. 

The  Canadian  system  of  grain  inspection 
is  undoubtedly  the  best  in  the  world.  In 
addition  to  ••  contract  grades  "  which  are 
fixed  absolutely  by  the  Act,  grain  is  sold  on 
a  number  of  "  commercial  grades."  These 
grades  are  established  by  the  "  Grain 
Standards  Board,"  which  is  composed  of 
expert-,  from  every  branch  of  the  grain 
trade.  For  the  purpose  of  establishing 
these  grades,  samples  of  grain  are  obtained 
from  all  over  the  three  Western  provinces. 
These  samples  are  carefully  weighed, 
measured,  compared,  and  tested,  and  from 
them  sets  of  standard  samples  are  made  up 
which  are  placed  on  tile  in  the  various 
inspection  offices  and  exchanges.  By  this 
system   an    inspector    may    know   what   to 


inspeel    i".   and   a   buyer,   having   seen  a 

sample   >>i,   say,    Manitoba    5   wheat,   knows 

exactly  what  to  expect  if  lie  buys  without 
seeing  it  a  cargo  grading  No.  5. 

When  Western  grain  is  moving  freely 
in  the  fall  and  from  1,000  to  1,200  cars 
are  arriving  daily  for  inspection  at 
Winnipeg,  there  is  no  more  interesting 
spit  than  the  inspection  yards,  to  which 
the  outside  public  can  only  be  admitted  by 
special  permit  of  the  inspection  department 
or  the  railway. 

A  train  of  50  or  00  cars  of  wheat  will  be 
switched  into  the  yard,  and  almost  before 
1  he  cars  have  ceased  to  move  an  inspection 
staff  is  upon  them.  A  staff  consists  of  four 
men  ;  they  carry  nippers,  ladder,  a  bunch 
of  new  seals,  two  long  brass  tubes,  and  a 
yard  square  of  canvas.  The  man  with  the 
seals  and  nippers  is  in  charge.  He  glances 
at  the  seal  of  the  car  to  see  that  it  has  not 
been  tampered  with,  then  he  breaks  it,  and 
the  outer  car  door  is  rolled  back,  the  ladder 
placed  against  the  inner  or  grain  door, 
which  only  reaches  part  way  up,  or  to 
what  is  known  as  the  "grain  line,"  that  is, 
the  line  to  which  grain  may  be  loaded 
without  exceeding  the  standard  weight  of 
the  car,  namely,  1,125  bushels  of  wheat, 
1,950  of  oats,  1,300  of  barley,  and  1,050 
of  flax. 

The  men  with  the  tubes  run  up  the 
ladder  and  jump  into  the  car.  They 
quickly  smooth  down  the  grain  and  spread 
their  yard  of  canvas,  then,  taking  the  tubes, 
they  "stab"  the  car  to  the  bottom  in  ten 
or  twelve  places.  The  tubes  are  so 
arranged  that,  having  touched  the  bottom 
of  the  car,  the  man  turns  a  iittle  handle 
which  opens  a  series  of  slides  in  the  tube, 
allowing  the  grain  to  run  in  from  every 
portion  of  the  depth  of  the  car.  Closing 
the  slides,  the  tube  is  drawn  out  and  its 
contents  carefully  dibbled  out  in  a  line 
by  itself  on  the  canvas.  All  the  samples  so 
taken  are  then  mixed  together,  after  being 
carefully  noted  by  the  man  with  the  seals  ; 
a  5 -lb.  bag  is  filled  from  this  large 
sample,  the  car  number  attached,  the 
ladder  is  removed,  the  door  rolled  back, 
a  fresh  seal  supplied,  a  mysterious  hiero- 
glyphic marked  in  chalk,  and  on  to  the 
next  car,  while  the  5  -  lb.  sample  is 
carried  to  the  waiting  inspectors,  who 
before  long  tables  facing  the  keen  northern 
light  examine  the  grain  and  fix  its  grade. 

A  car  of  grain  can  be  inspected  in  six 
minutes,  and  yet,  despite  this  rush,  the 
mistakes   are   remarkably   few.     A   survey 
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board  is  provided  for  the  man  who  con- 
siders his  car  has  not  been  properly 
graded.  He  makes  a  complaint  to  this 
board,  the  samples  from  the  inspector's 
Office  are  turned  over  to  these  experts, 
who,  of  course,  know  nothing  of  what 
grading  has  been  given  to  the  grain. 
They  name  it  according  to  their  best 
judgment,  and  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  their 
ruling  confirms  the  original  inspection. 

Option  Market 

While  these  matters  were  being  worked 
out,  the  grain  trade  of  the  country  was 
advancing  by  leaps  and  bounds,  and  in 
1912  the  Winnipeg  Grain  and  Produce 
Exchange  felt  that  the  time  had  come 
when  a  permanent  option  market  should 
be  established  in  Winnipeg.  This  was 
brought  into  active  working  order  in  the 
year  1903,  and  Winnipeg  quotations  were 
not  only  momentarily  listed  on  boards  in 
the  Winnipeg  Exchange,  but  were  trans- 
milled  by  wire  to  Minneapolis  and  Chicago. 
With  the  establishment  of  an  option  market 
came  the  necessary  corollary,  a  clearing 
house.  The  operations  of  this  clearing 
house  are  one  of  the  best  indications  of 
the  growth  of  the  grain  trade.  During 
1912  no  less  than  400,000,000  bushels  of 
grain  were  cleared  through  this  house,  and 
this  is  not  the  heaviest  season  or  the  most 
active  market  the  exchange  has  known. 

Costly  Buildings 

In  spite  of  ups  and  downs,  bad  crops 
and  good,  the  grain  trade  of  the  Canadian 
West  has  grown  steadily.  In  1886  the  total 
amount  of  grain  inspected  at  Winnipeg 
was  1,362,600  bushels  ;  in  1912  the  amount 
inspected  was  216,230,000  bushels.  When 
the  exchange  started  in  1887,  the  value 
of  the  memberships  was  $15,  and  the 
number  of  members  ten.  To-day  there  are 
three  hundred  members,  and  the  value  of 
the  seats  has  risen  to  $4,500.  The  first 
meeting  of  the  Grain  Exchange  was  in  a 
single  room  in  a  side  street.  To-day  they 
occupy  a  building  in  the  centre  of  the 
business  portion  of  Winnipeg,  which  is 
valued  at  $900,000,  and  which  is  proving 
too  small  for  the  trade  ;  in  fact,  a 
$600,000  addition  will  be  made  during  the 
present  year  (1913). 

Railway  Facilities 

In  order  to  handle  the  trade  the  railway 
companies  have  invested  millions  of  dollars 
in  rolling  stock.  The  first  shipment  of 
grain  from  the  Canadian  West  went  out  in 
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sacks  on  a  river  steamer.  To-day  it  is 
loaded  into  cars  which  carry  over  1,000 
bushels  each,  and  trains  with  50  and 
even  60  cars  are  a  common  sight  on  the 
prairie  sections.  When  the  first  terminal 
elevator  was  built  at  Fort  William,  the 
average  length  of  haul  for  a  grain  train  to 
reach  the  head  of  lake  navigation  from  the 
Canadian  Wet  was  500  miles,  showing  that 
the  grain  was  collected  within  a  radius  of 
25  or  30  miles  of  the  city  of  Winnipeg. 
To-day  the  average  length  of  haul  of  a 
grain  train  is  nearly  .Soo  miles,  while 
cars  from  Alberta  travel  2,500  miles  to 
make  the  round  trip,  thus  giving  a  faint 
indication  of  the  rapid  extension  of  the 
wheat  belt. 

The  Canadian  grain  fleet  has  a  capacity 
of  9,000,000  bushels,  and,  in  addition  to  this, 
during  the  grain-moving  season  the  ports 
at  the  head  of  the  Canadian  lakes  are 
thronged  with  enormous  freighters  from 
the  American  side,  some  of  them  carrying 
as  much  as  401,000  bushels  at  a  single  load. 
There  have  been  erected  in  the  interior  of 
the  country  2,225  elevators  with  a  total 
storage  capacity  of  67,000,000  bushels,  and 
an  estimated  value  of  $15,350,000.  At  the 
head  of  the  lakes  terminal  storage  to  the 
extent  of  30,000,000  bushels  has  been 
erected  at  a  cost  of  approximately 
$10,500,000. 

Money  to  Moye  the  Crop 
Another  feature  of  the  trade  is  the  enor- 
mous amount  of  money  which  must  be 
furnished  by  the  banks  in  order  to  facilitate 
the  grain  movement  in  the  period  between 
the  coming  in  of  the  new  crop  in  Septem- 
ber and  the  closing  of  lake  navigation  in 
the  early  part  of  December.  The  principle 
on  which  the  business  is  done  is  for  the 
grain  firms  to  establish  a  line  of  credit  with 
the  banks  in  Winnipeg,  and  these  banks 
send  to  their  branches  in  the  country 
money  to  handle  the  trade.  In  spite  of 
the  privilege  of  loading  cars  on  their  own 
account,  the  bulk  of  the  grain  trade  is  still 
done  through  the  elevators.  These  houses 
buy  grain  by  the  load  and  pay  cash,  so  that 
a  man  may  store  his  grain  in  the  interior 
elevators  and  receive  from  the  man  in 
charge  tickets  which  indicate  the  number 
of  bushels  and  the  grade  of  his  grain,  and 
on  presenting  these  at  the  local  bank  he  is 
able  to  raise  money  on  his  grain  before 
it  is  actually  sold.  It  is  estimated  that  the 
amount  of  ready  money  provided  by  the 
bank-,  for  lines  (if  credit  to  enable  elevator 


and  milling  companies  to  move  the  crop  of 
1912  was  roughly  $36,000,000.  The  farmer 
who  has  grain  to  sell  may  dispose  of  it  in 
three  ways.  He  may  order  a  car  from  the 
railway  company  and  load  his  grain 
directly  into  it  and  ship  it  consigned  to 
a  commission  broker,  who  will  sell  it  for 
him  and  make  him  the  returns  ;  or  he  may 
hire  a  bin  in  a  local  elevator  and  accumu- 
late a  car  load  of  it,  holding  it  readv  for 
shipment,  but  in  the  meantime  raising 
money  on  it  in  store  ;  or  he  may  sell  his 
grain  by  the  load  to  an  elevator  and  re- 
ceive the  cash  at  once.  But  whichever  way 
he  selects,  it  may  be  assumed  that  the 
banks  must  produce  the  money  for  that 
grain  within  a  month  of  its  shipment  in 
car  lots. 

Lake  Shippers'  Clearance  Association 
A  very  important  factor  in  the  grain 
trade  of  the  Canadian  West  is  the  Lake 
Shippers'  Clearance  Association,  and  this 
is  a  body  which  is  unique  in  the  grain 
trade,  and  was  evolved  by  a  man  of  the 
Winnipeg  Grain  Exchange  to  meet  con- 
ditions which  have  apparently  baffled  the 
ingenuity  of  grain  men  at  other  ports.  The 
season  of  open  water  in  Canada,  after  the 
crop  begins  to  move,  is  comparatively  brief. 
It  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that  as  large 
a  bulk  as  possible  of  the  grain  should  be 
got  to  the  head  of  the  lakes  and  shipped  by 
boat  to  Eastern  points  before  navigation 
closes.  There  are  two  ports  at  the  head  of 
the  Canadian  lakes,  Port  Arthur  and  Fort 
William.  Port  Arthur  is  situated  on 
Thunder  Hay,  and  Fort  William  on  the 
Kaministiquia  River.  This  gives  a  water 
front  of  approximately  35  miles,  and  all 
along  this  water  front  are  built  big  terminal 
elevators.  In  the  past  much  time  was  lost 
by  the  necessity  of  moving  vessels  from 
one  house  to  another  to  secure  their  cargo. 
For  example,  the  Willis  k'mg,  a  vessel 
with  a  capacity  of  400,000  bushels,  being 
chartered  by  one  firm  to  take  out  a  load 
half  of  which  would  be  Xo.  1  northern 
wheat  and  half  No.  2,  might  have  to  visit 
half  a  dozen  elevators  to  get  her  cargo, 
because  the  man  who  had  chartered  her 
would  probably  have  Xo.  1  or  No.  2  grain 
in  different  houses  but  not  sufficient  in  any 
one  to  load  this  boat.  To  avoid  this  delay, 
a  number  of  men  of  the  Grain  Exchange  in 
Winnipeg  devised  a  scheme  by  putting  in 
a  clearing  house  for  documents.  By  means 
of  this  the  man  who  wished  to  load  the 
Willi'.  King  would  send  the  boat  to  elevator 
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"  D"  on  the  Kaministiquia,  and  though  he 
might  have  only  100,000  bushels  of  No.  1 
wheat  in  that  house,  he  would,  by  surrender- 
ing his  documents  for  grain  of  that  grade 
in  other  houses,  be  allowed  to  load  from 
"  D"  all  the  No.  1  required  for  the  cargo. 
It  is  estimated  that  by  means  of  this  clear- 
ing association  the  carrying  capacity  of 
every  boat  coming  into  these  harbours  has 
bjen  extended  at  least  one  if  not  two  trips 
in  the  season.  To  give  some  idea  of  the 
amount  of  work  performed  by  this  associa- 
tion, it  may  be  stated  that  during  the  fall  of 
1912,  between  September  16th  and  Decem- 
ber roth,  it  loaded  70,000,000  bushels  of 
grain  into  625  boats. 

In  Conclusion 

There  are  357,000,000  acres  of  land 
capable  of  producing  wheat  in  the  Canadian 
West.  As  yet,  less  than  35,000,000  acres  of 
this  land  has  been  brought  under  cultiva- 
tion. It  will  be  seen,  therefore,  that  while 
the  task  of  the  railway  companies  in  moving, 
the  elevator  companies  in  storing,  and  the 
banks  in  financing  the  crop  at  the  present 
time  is  so  onerous,  it  is  a  bagatelle  to  what 
it  will  be  ten  years  hence.  There  are  so 
many  ramifications  of  the  trade  that  it  is 
difficult  to  deal  with  it  in  a  single  article. 
The  growth  of  farmers'  organizations,known 
as  grain  growers'  associations,  has  had  a 
very  material  effect  on  the  trade.  They 
are  constantly  seeking  legislative  protection 
for  their  industry.  They  have  established 
a  company  of  their  own  through  which  to 
do  business,  and  in  each  of  the  Western 
provinces  they  are  dealing  at  first  hand 
with  the  question  of  interior  elevator 
storage.  In  the  older  provinces  of 
Manitoba  an  attempt  at  Government- 
owned  elevators  was  made  three  years 
ago,  but  was  not  a  success.  These 
elevators  are  now  leased  to  the  Grain 
Growers'  Company — the  Farmers'  Business 
Company,  as  it  is  called.  The  great 
province  of  Saskatchewan  has,  with  the 
aid  of  its  Provincial  Government,  estab- 
lished a  scheme  of  co-operative  elevators, 
which  while  they  have  not  been  long 
enough  in  operation,  nor  are  yet  sufficiently 
numerous  to  be  finally  judged,  give  indica- 
tions of  being  a  satisfactory  solution  of  the 
storage  problem. 

The  province  of  Alberta  is  at  present 
considering  an  elevator  scheme,  either 
along  co-operative  lines  or  with  its  bonds 
endorsed  by  the  Provincial  Government. 

The    motor    tractor    is   proving   a   very 
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important  factor  in  the  development  of  the      tivation.  The  West,  however,  now  possesses      thus  afforded,  together   with  the   opening 

of  the  Panama  Canal  and  the  railway 
to  Hudson's  Bay,  should  make  ii  possible 
for  the  annually  increasing  volume  of 
grain  to  be  readily  moved  to  the  coast 
foi   export. 


grain  trade.  There  are  7,500  of  these  out- 
fits scattered  through  the  three  Prairie 
Provinces.  This  means  an  addition  of 
from  .1  million  and  ;i  half  to  two  millions 
.it  K'.isi  per  annum  to  the  area  under  cul- 


three  railroad  systems,  and   a    fourth,   the 
Hudson's    Bay     Railway,    is    under    con 
struction.      It      within     the     next     three 
years  the  three  transcontinental  lines  can 
double   their   tracks   to  the    K.tst,   the   relief 
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CO-OPERATIVE  GRAIN   MARKETING 


By  GEORGE  F.  CHIPMAX,  Editor  of  the  "Grain  Growers'  Guide 


N  attempt  to  deal  with 
the  grain  trade  of 
Western  Canada  and 
the  conditions  which 
surround  it  would  be 
incomplete  without  a 
record  of  the  work 
accomplished  by  the 
organized  farmers.  At  the  opening  of  the 
twentieth  century  grain  marketing  condi- 
tions in  the  Prairie  Provinces,  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  grain  growers,  were  very 
unsatisfactory.  A  few  companies  con- 
trolled practically  all  the  initial  elevators 
throughout  the  country  as  well  as  the 
terminal  elevators  at  Fort  William  and  Port 
Arthur.  There  was  practically  no  com- 
petition between  these  companies,  and  the 
profits  taken  by  the  middlemen  were  such 
as  to  reduce  the  profits  of  the  farmers  to 
the  lowest  possible  point.  For  many  years 
prior  to  this  time  the  farmers  had  no 
option  in  shipping  their  grain  but  to  put  it 
through  on  the  country  elevators,  as  the 
Canadian  Pacific  Railway,  then  the  only 
railway  in  the  country,  refused  to  handle 
the  grain  other  than  through  the  elevators. 
This  naturally  created  a  monopoly  to  the 
detriment  of  the  farmer. 

The  first  practical  attempt  to  place  the 
grain  trade  upon  a  firm  basis  was  made 
through  Federal  legislation  in  1900.  This 
attempt  has  since  developed  into  regula- 
tions covering  the  entire  grain  trade.  Even 
with  this  legislation  in  force,  however, 
there  was  a  steadily  growing  unrest  among 


the  producers  of  the  grain,  who  felt  they 
were  not  receiving  a  reasonable  share  of 
the  value  of  their  products.  This  unrest 
manifested  itself  in  the  organization  of  the 
Saskatchewan  Grain  Growers'  Association 
in  the  winter  of  1900-1,  which  was 
promptly  followed  by  similar  organiza- 
tions in  Manitoba  and  Alberta.  These 
associations  spread  throughout  the  three 
Prairie  Provinces  with  great  rapidity,  and 
in  the  course  of  four  or  five  years  they  had 
a  very  large  membership. 

The  campaign  carried  on  by  the 
organized  farmers  in  early  years  re- 
sulted in  the  introduction  of  many  im- 
portant improvements  into  legislation 
regulating  the  grain  trade.  By  the  year 
1905.  however,  the  general  feeling  among 
the  grain  growers  was  that  it  would  be 
impossible  to  secure  to  the  farmer  his  just 
due  until  the  farmers  organized  themselves 
and  actively  competed  with  the  existing 
companies.  The  result  was  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  Grain  Growers'  Grain  Company, 
which  began  business  in  the  season  of  1906 
in  a  very  humble  way.  Shares  in  this  com- 
pany were  fixed  at  $25  each,  no  share- 
holder being  allowed  to  hold  more  than 
four  shares.  No  one  except  a  bona  fide 
farmer  was  allowed  to  purchase  stock,  and 
at  the  annual  meetings  no  shareholder  was 
given  more  than  one  vote,  regardless  of  the 
number  of  shares  he  held.  The  farmers 
began  immediately  to  patronize  their  own 
company,  and  at  the  end  of  the  first  year's 
business,  at  the  annual  meeting  held  on 
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June  30,  1907,  it  was  found  that  the  farmers' 
company  had  marketed  2,500,000  bushels 
of  grain.  This  was  regarded  as  highly 
satisfactory 

It  must  not  be  thought  that  there  was  no 
opposition  to  the  farmers  entering  the  grain 
trade  with  their  own  company.  They 
received  vigorous  and  very  serious  opposi- 
tion from  the  outset.  The  big  companies 
which  had  controlled  the  grain  trade  for 
many  years  resented  very  keenly  the  in- 
trusion of  the  farmers'  company.  It  was 
announced  as  the  intention  of  the  Grain 
Growers'  Grain  Company  to  distribute  its 
profits  upon  the  Rochdale  Co-operative 
system.  At  that  time  no  company  could 
make  a  success  in  the  grain  trade  without 
holding  a  membership  in  the  Winnipeg 
Grain  Exchange.  This  membership  had 
been  allowed  the  Grain  Growers'  Grain 
Company  at  the  opening  of  their  business, 
because  it  was  not  thought  that  the  farmers' 
company  would  be  a  formidable  factor  in 
the  grain  trade.  When,  however,  it  was 
seen  that  they  were  handling  a  great 
volume  of  grain,  the  Grain  Exchange, 
seizing  as  a  pretext  the  proposal  of  the 
Grain  Growers'  Grain  Company  to  distri- 
bute its  profits  co-operatively,  suspended 
the  farmers'  company  from  the  trading 
privileges  of  the  Exchange.  Thus  it 
appeared  that  the  farmers'  attempt  at 
emancipation  had  come  to  an  untimely  end. 
No  grain  company  can  continue  in  busi- 
ness without  good  credit,  and  this  the 
banks    at    this    time    denied    to    the   new 
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i'ii/.  id.  >n.  But  ilio  little  band  oi 
Farmers  who  started  the  organization  of 
Grain  Growers'  Grain  Company  were 
not  so  easily  driven  from  the  field.  fhe 
Manitoba  Grain  Growers'  Association, 
which  at  this  time  had  branches  in  every 
part  of  the  province,  and  .1  membership  of 
6,oo3  farmers,  took  the  matter 
before  the  Local  Government,  with  the  re- 
sult that  the  Grain  Exchange  was  compelled 
to    reinstate    the    Grain    Growers'    Grain 

npany  to  its  former  trading  privileges. 
The  banking  question  was  solved  by  an 
arrangement  with  the  Home  Bank  of 
Canada,  by  which  the  Grain  Growers'  Grain 
Company  purchased  a  large  block  of  stock 
in  that  bank,  and  became  the  selling  agents 
of  its  stock  to  the  grain  growers  throughout 
the  West.  In  return  the  Home  Bank  made 
arrangements  to  finance  the  business  of  the 
farmers'  company,  which  it  has  -nice  done. 
At  the  end  of  the  second  year's  business 
it  was  found  that  the  (Wain  Growers'  Grain 
Company  had  handled  5,000,000  bushels  of 
1.  winch  in  the  third  year  was  increased 
to  10,000,000  bushels,  in  the  fourth  year 
to  16,000,000  bushels,  in  the  fifth  year  to 
lQ.OOO.ooo     bushels,     and       last      year     to 

■  0,000  bushels.  At  the  present  time 
there  are  over  13,000  farmer  shareholders 
in  the  company,  which  has  a  paid-up 
capital  stock  of  over  $600,000  and  a 
reserve  fund  of  $200,000. 

In  the  summer  of  [908,  in  order  to  assist 
the  farmers'  associations  in  the  three  Prairie 
Provinces  in  the  work  which  they  were 
carrying  on  for  the  improvement  of  con- 
ditions generally,  the  Grain  Growers'  Grain 
Company  provided  the  financial  support 
necessary  for  the  establishment  of  a  journal 
to  be  owned  entirely  by  the  farmers  and 
intended  to  assist  them  in  the  carrying 
Out  of  their  work.  The  result  was  that 
the  Grain    G  Cuidc  was  established 

i  monthly  journal.     It   rapidly  grew  in 
11   and  a  year  later  was  published  as  a 
weekly. 

The  Grain  Growers'  drain  Company  wa~ 
the  beginning  of  the  commercial  side  of 
the  farmers'  organization  work.  This  com- 
pany did  not  own  any  elevators  either 
terminal  or  country,  but  its  work  was  con- 
lined  to  the  selling  of  fanners'  grain  upon 
a  commission  of  1  cent  per  bushel,  which 
the  regular  commission  supposed  to 
be  charged  by  all  other  grain  companies. 
Farmers  who  were  not  satisfied  at  the 
treatment  they  received  at  the  hands  of  the 
b:g    private    companies    could    ship    their 


grain  to  their  own  company  and  receive 
back  the    full   market  price   less    1    cent  per 

bushel  commission.     Even  this  apparently 

small  commission,  however,  produced  large 
profits  and  rapidly  gave  the  Grain  Growers' 
Grain  Company  a  strong  financial  standing. 
The  presence  in  the  field  of  the  farmers' 
company  compelled  the  bit;  private  gram 
companies  to  pay  the  fanner  more  nearly 
the  market  price  for  his  grain  and  also  to 
give  better  grades  and  less  dockage  foi 
dirt  and  seeds.  The  farmers'  company  also 
went  into  the  export  business,  shipping  the 
grain  from  its  shareholders  to  the  English 
markets.  This  competition  also  was  suc- 
cessful in  reducing  the  difference  hitherto 
existing  between  the  prices  paid  in  Liver- 
pool and  those  paid  by  the  companies 
which  in  previous  years  had  the  monopoly 
of  the  grain  business. 

The  company  continued  its  commercial 
work  with  the  active  support  of  the  associa- 
tions in  the  three  Prairie  Provinces,  while  the 
associations  themselves  continued  a  vigor- 
ous educational  propaganda  with  the  object 
of  securing  a  better  legislative  control  of  the 
grain  trade.  Year  by  year  improvements 
have  been  made  in  this  direction.  In  the 
earlier  days  of  the  Grain  Growers'  Associa- 
tion it  was  generally  felt  that  the  only  satis- 
factory solution  of  the  difficulties  that  then 
beset  the  grain  trade  lay  in  the  ownership 
of  the  country  elevators  by  the  Provincial 
Governments  and  in  the  ownership  and 
operation  of  the  terminal  elevators  by  the 
Federal  Government.  This  campaign  was 
carried  on  with  so  much  vigour  that  in 
December,  1909,  the  Manitoba  Government 
announced  that  it  was  prepared  to  meet 
the  wishes  of  the  Grain  Growers'  Associa- 
tion, and  would  provide,  either  by  purchase 
or  erection,  Government-owned  elevators 
in  that  province.  The  necessary  legislation 
was  enacted  at  the  winter  session  of  1910, 
an  Elevator  Commission  of  three  members 
was  appointed,  and  in  all  176  elevators  were 
secured,  all  but  ten  being  purchased  from 
existing  elevator  companies.  The  Govern- 
ment Elevator  Commission  took  charge  of 
the  operation  of  these  houses  during  the 
two  grain  seasons  of  1910  and  191 1.  The 
result  was  that  there  was  a  large  deficit  in 
the  operation  and  the  Government,  after 
two  years'  experience,  declined  to  continue 
operating  the  elevators  further.  The  Govern- 
ment maintained  that  the  deficit  was 
due  to  the  farmers  not  patronizing  the 
Government  elevators,  while  the  grain 
growers    themselves    maintained    that    the 
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loss  was  due  topohtical  manipulation.  Al 
an)  rate,  in  the  legislative  session  of  i,)i> 
the  Premier  declared  that  the  Government 
would  not  operate  the  elevators  any  longei 
and  had  decided  to  lease  thrill.  An  arrange- 
ment was  finally  concluded  between  the 
Governmenl  and  the  drain  Growers'  Grain 
Company  by  which  the  farmers'  company 
took  over  all  the  Government  elevators  for 
a  term  of  five  years  on  a  rental  basis  of 
6  per  cent,  on  the  capital  investment.  It  is 
too  soon  to  say  whither  this  venture  on  the 
part  of  the  farmers'  company  will  be  suc- 
cessful, as  the  first  year's  business  has  not 
yet  been  concluded,  but  the  prospects  are 
that  the  operation  of  these  elevators  in  the 
hands  of  the  farmers  themselves  will  be 
profitable.  The  failure  of  the  Government- 
owned  elevators  in  Manitoba  has  practi- 
cally ended  the  agitation  for  Government- 
owned  elevators  in  the  Prairie  Provinces, 
but  the  farmers  still  demand  that  the  term- 
inal elevators  shall  be  operated  by  the 
Federal  Government.  In  fact,  the  Federal 
Government  is  now  engaged  in  the  erection 
of  a  large  terminal  elevator  at  Fort  William 
and  legislation  has  been  provided  by  which 
the  other  terminal  elevators  may  be  expro- 
priated and  operated  by  the  Government 
whenever  it  is  deemed  advisable. 

In  Saskatchewan  the  Government  met 
the  demand  of  the  grain  growers  for  pub- 
licly owned  elevators  by  the  appointment 
of  a  Commission  to  investigate  the  whole 
matter.  The  Commission  was  appointed 
on  February  28,  1910,  and  consisted  of  a 
member  of  the  Legislature,  the  Secretary 
of  the  Saskatchewan  Grain  Growers' 
Association,  and  a  Professor  of  Political 
Economy.  Their  report  was  presented  to 
the  Government  on  October  31st  of  the 
same  year.  The  Commission  recommended 
that  a  farmers'  elevator  company  should  be 
organized  in  Saskatchewan  with  a  local 
organization  for  each  elevator,  but  all  under 
a  central  management  ;  the  Government  to 
advance  85  per  cent,  of  the  cost  of  the 
elevators.  The  recommendation  of  the 
Commission  was  accepted  by  the  Govern- 
ment and  incorporated  into  legislation. 
The  Legislature  was  in  session  in  February, 
191  r,  when  the  Saskatchewan  Grain 
Growers'  Association  held  its  annual  con- 
vention. The  Bill  was  brought  before  the 
Grain  Growers'  Convention  and  subjected 
to  all-day  debate,  receiving  almost  unani- 
mous endorsement.  This  Bill  became  law 
on  March  14,  191 1,  and  the  farmers' 
elevator  company  was  launched  under  the 
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name  of  the  Saskatchewan  Co-operative 
Elevator  Company.  To-day  that  company 
has  elevators  at  131)  different  points  in  the 
province  of  Saskatchewan.  It  has  passed 
one  year  most  successfully,  and  is  now 
handling  a  very  large  volume  of  grain  to 
the  satisfaction  of  its  10,000  farmer  share- 
holders. Year  by  year  this  farmers'  com- 
pany in  Saskatchewan  will  increase  its 
number  of  elevators  until  the  farmers  of 
the  province  will  in  the  near  future  be 
marketing  their  grain  through  their  own 
agency.  While  the  grain  growers  of  Mani- 
toba and  Saskatchewan  have  been  working 
out  a  solution  to  the  elevator  problem  in  their 
own  provinces,  nothing  of  the  same  nature 
has  as  yet  been  done  in  Alberta,  which, 
though  not  so  large  a  grain-producing  pro- 
vince as  the  others,  is  rapidly  increasing  its 
production.  At  the  time  of  writing  the 
united  farmers  of  Alberta  are  negotiating 
with  the  Government  of  the  province  for 
the  inauguration  of  the  farmers'  elevator 
system.  Nothing  of  a  detailed  nature  has 
been  decided  upon,  but  there  appears  to 
be  a  general  disposition  on  the  part  of  the 
farmers'  organization  and  the  Government 
to  develop  a  system  of  elevators  which  will 
work  in  close  conjunction  with  the  Grain 
Growers'  Grain  Company,  which  company, 
it  may  be  stated,  has  a  large  number  of 
shareholders  in  the  three  provinces.  Each 
province  receives  full  representation  upon 
the  board  of  directors.     The   Government 


of  Alberta  has  agreed  to  enact  legislation 
for  the  development  of  a  farmers'  elevator 
company,  and,  no  doubt,  this  problem  will 
soon  find  a  solution  in  the  most  westerly  of 
the  Prairie  Provinces. 

It  should  perhaps  have  been  pointed  out 
earlier  in  this  article  that  many  attempts 
were  made  by  local  groups  of  farmers  to 
solve  the  elevator  problem  by  the  erection 
of  their  own  elevators.  But  without  having 
any  central  organization  through  which  to 
work,  a  large  number  of  these  elevators 
were  driven  to  the  wall,  and  have  passed 
into  the  hands  of  private  elevator  com- 
panies, or  become  a  part  of  the  farmers' 
provincial  systems. 

In  addition  to  the  co-operative  develop- 
ment in  grain  marketing  by  the  farmers  of 
the  Prairie  Provinces,  the  co-operative  spirit 
has  spread  very  generally  throughout  the 
country,  and  the  farmers  in  local  com- 
munities to-day  are  co-operating  in  the 
purchase  of  their  flour,  feed,  binder-twine, 
formaldehyde,  apples,  and  various  other 
necessities.  It  is  the  aim  of  the  organized 
farmers  to  have  a  warehouse  in  conjunction 
with  their  co-operative  elevators  in  each 
local  community,  where  they  will  have  their 
own  agency  for  the  handling  of  practically 
all  the  staple  commodities  used  on  the  farm. 

Apart  from  the  material  work  accom- 
plished by  the  organized  farmers,  the 
associations  are  carrying  on  a  vigorous 
educational  campaign.     The  total  number 


of  farmers  now  identified  with  the  three 
associations  is  50,000,  comprising  over  1,000 
local  community  associations.  Each  member 
pays  $1  per  year  to  his  local  association  ; 
one-half  of  this  sum  is  forwarded  to  the 
central  association  office  for  the  conduct  of 
the  general  business  of  the  association.  Each 
province  has  a  well-organized  central  office 
in  charge  of  a  permanent  secretary,  who 
devotes  all  his  attention  to  the  work  of  the 
organized  farmers.  The  various  questions 
which  arc  dealt  with  at  the  local  association 
meetings  and  also  at  the  annual  convention 
are  those  having  vital  relation  to  every  pha^e 
of  rural  life  of  the  West.  Particular  atten- 
tion is  paid  to  such  important  national 
questions  as  the  tariff,  public  ownership  of 
public  utilities,  direct  legislation  through 
the  Initiative,  Referendum  and  Recall,  naval 
armament,  taxation  of  land  values,  and 
practically  every  question  affecting  the 
welfare  of  the  people. 

The  three  provincial  farmers'  associa- 
tions are  affiliated  to  a  central  organization 
known  as  the  Canadian  Council  of  Agricul- 
ture, which  also  embraces  the  organized 
farmers  of  Ontario.  This  is  by  far  the 
largest  and  most  powerful  farmers'  organiza- 
tion that  has  yet  appeared  in  Canada.  It 
has  already  secured  a  very  considerable 
amount  of  beneficial  legislation  in  all  three 
Prairie  Provinces  and  also  at  Ottawa.  To- 
day the  organization  is  growing  more  rapidly 
than  ever  in  the  past. 
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ENGLISH    IMMIGRANTS. 


IMMIGRATION 


HE    Legislation    which 
governs  immigration 

to  Canada  has  de- 
signedly been  framed 
both  to  protect  the 
country  from  unde- 
sirable characters  and 
to  secure  for  it  the 
entry,  at  a  minimum  of  inconvenience,  of 
those  foreigners  who  are  likely  to  become 
good  citizens.  To  this  end  the  powers  of 
the  Immigration  Department,  though  wide 
in  then  scope,  are  considerately  adminis- 
tered. 

It  should  be  said  in  the  first  place  that 
the  immigration  laws  are  administered  by 
the  Minister  of  the  Interior  through  the 
icy,  in  the  larger  ports,  of  Boards  of 
Inquiry,  consisting  of  three  or  more  officers 
and  stationed  at  the  various  ports  of  entry. 
Where  no  immigration  officer  is  available 
for  duty  the  chief  Customs  official,  or  any 

subordinate  Cusl ->  officer  designated  by 

him,    becomes    an    ex-officio     immigration 
er.    Immigration  officers  are  instructed 
to  prohibit  the  landing  of  : 

Persons  of  feeble  mind,  epilep- 
tics, and  persons  who  have  been 
insane  within  live  years  previous. 

Pei  i  ms  afflicted  with  contagiou 
or  loath v ime  diseases. 

i     Immigrants  «  ho  are  dumb,  blind, 
or  otherwise  physically  defective,  ex- 


cept in  ca^-es  in  which  sufficient  money 
or  some  trade  or  profession  obviates 
the  danger  of  such  an  immigrant  be- 
coming a  public  charge. 

(./)  Criminals,  professional  beggars, 
vagrants,  and  other  undesirables. 

(t')  Immigrants  to  whom  money  has 
been  given  or  loaned  by  any  charitable 
organization  for  the  purpose  of  en- 
abling them  to  qualify  for  landing,  or 
whose  passage  has  been  paid  wholly 
or  in  part  by  any  charitable  organiza- 
tion or  out  of  public  moneys,  except 
when  such  an  immigrant  is  able  to 
produce  a  written  permit  from  the 
superintendent  or  assistant-superinten- 
dent of  immigration  for  Canada. 

The    Board    of    Inquiry,   which    has  the 

power  to  determine  whether  or  no  immi- 
grants shall  be  allowed  to  enter  Canada,  is 
composed  of  three  or  more  officers  of 
whom  the  immigration  officer  in  charge  is 
one.  Doubtful  casci  are  heard  and  decided 
upon  by  the  Board  in  camera. 

From  an  order  for  deportation  issued  by 
the  Board  based  upon  a  certificate  of  the 
examining  medical  officer  there  is  no 
appeal.  Where  deportation  is  ordered  foi 
other  than  medical  reasons  appeal  from 
the  decision  of  the  Board  can  be  made  to 
the  Minister  of  the  Interior. 

Immigrants,  male  or  female,  entering 
Canada    between    the    first   day   of    March 
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and  the  last  day  of  October  are  required 
to  have  in  their  possession  the  amount 
Of  at  least  $25  (£.'5  4s.  2d.)  over  and  above- 
whatever  sum  is  required  by  them  to 
reach  their  destination. 

Heads  of  a  family  are  required  between 
these  dates  to  have  in  their  possession,  in 
addition  to  the  sums  mentioned,  a  further 
amount  equivalent  to  825  for  each 
member  of  the  family  accompanying  them 
over  eighteen  years  of  age,  and  ft  1 2.^0  for 
each  member  of  the  family  accompanying 
them  of  less  than  eighteen  but  more  than 
live  years.  They  are  further  required  to 
possess  tickets,  or  their  value,  for  all 
members  of  the  family  to  their  destination. 

In  the  case  of  immigrants  entering 
Canada  between  the  first  day  of  November 
and  the  last  day  of  February  the  amounts 
required  are  exactly  double  those  men- 
tioned above.  But  in  this  as  in  other 
immigration  regulations,  it  is  the  spirit 
rather  than  the  letter  of  the  law  which 
guides  the  decisions  of  the  officials.  From 
the  operation  of  the  foregoing  regulations 
the  following  cases  are  exempt  : 

(id  Male  immigrants  going  to  assured 
employment  at  farm  work  and  pos- 
sessed of  means  to  reach  their  destina- 
tions. 

(b)  Female  immigrants  going  to  as- 
sured employment  and  possessed  of 
means  to  reach   then    destination. 
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(c)  Male  or  female  immigrants  going 
to  reside  with  relatives,  of  one  of  the 
following  descriptions,  able  and  willing 
to  support  them  : 

(i)  Wife  going  to  husband. 

(2  )  Child  going  to  parent. 

(3)  Brother    or    sister   going   to 
brother. 

(4)  Minor  going   to   married   or 
independent  sister. 

(5)  Parent     going     to     son      or 
daughter. 


used  above  is  defined  by  the  Chinese 
Immigration  Act  as  not  including  "any 
merchant's  clerk  or  other  employee, 
mechanic,  huckster,  pedler,  or  person  en- 
gaged in  taking,  drying  or  otherwise  pre- 
serving fish  for  home  consumption  or 
exportation."  Japanese  and  other  immi- 
grants of  Asiatic  origin  are  permitted  to 
enter  Canada  when  in  possession  of  $200. 
An  agreement  entered  into  with  the 
Japanese  Government  affects  to  regulate 
the  number  of  immigrants  of  that  nation- 


These  posts  are  to  be  found  in  Manitoba  at 
Bannerman,  Emerson,  Gretna,  and  Sprague  ; 
in  Saskatchewan  at  North  Portal,  and  in 
Alberta  at  Coutts. 

Turning  from  the  regulations  which 
govern  the  admission  of  immigrants  to 
the  efforts  which  the  provinces  are  making 
to  attract  them,  we  may  notice  that  as  yet 
the  Prairie  Provinces  have  not  embarked 
upon  that  elaborate  propaganda  in  Great 
Britain  which  has  been  so  marked  a  feature 
of    the   activities   both    of    the    Dominion 


1.    IMMIGRANTS    TRAVELLING    VIA    GRAND    TRUNK    RAILWAY    SYSTEM. 

2.   NEW    SETTLERS    TO    THE    WESTERN    PROVINCES    ON    C.P.R.    TRAIN. 


It  is  not  always  understood  that  tourists, 
and  others  who  do  not  come  under  the 
heading  of  immigrants,  on  deciding  to 
reside  permanently  in  the  Dominion  are 
required  to  notify  their  change  of  plans  to 
the  nearest  immigration  officer. 

Chinese  immigrants  are  subject  to  a 
head-tax  of  $500  payable  at  the  port  or 
place  at  which  they  enter  Canada.  From 
this  tax  diplomatic  representatives,  children 
born  in  Canada,  merchants,  their  wives  and 
minor  children,  tourists,  and  men  of  science 
are   excepted.     The   term   "merchant"  as 


ality  who  may  enter  the  Dominion  111  any 
particular  year.  It  is  doubtful,  however,  if 
the  limit  thus  imposed  is  severely  insisted 
upon.  During  the  fiscal  year  ending  March 
31,  1913,  the  number  of  Japanese  subjects 
entering  the  Dominion  was  officially  re- 
turned as  724.  During  the  same  period 
Chinese  immigrants  totalled  7,445  and 
Hindus  5. 

Railway  and  other   transportation   com- 
panies are  required  to  provide  at  specified 
frontier   posts   suitable    buildings    for    the 
examination  and  detention   of   passengers. 
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authorities  and  of  the  great  railway  com- 
panies. Representatives  of  the  three 
Governments  are,  however,  stationed  in 
London,  and  a  large  amount  of  useful  work 
is  accomplished. 

It  will  probably  come  as  news  to  many 
English  readers  that  the  various  provinces 
of  the  Dominion  carry  on  an  active  immi- 
gration policv  within  Canada  itself.  Within 
the  capital  of  Manitoba  may  be  found  an 
elaborately  fitted  bureau  designed  expressly 
to  advocate  the  many  advantages  possessed 
by  Alberta.     Similarly  in  Toronto  an  office 


is  conducted  primarily  to  attract  to  Alberta 
the  younger  sons  of  Ontario  farmers,  land 
in  that  more  densely  populated  province 
proving  frequently  beyond  their  means. 
It  iv  however,  hard  to  determine  the  limits 
of  .in  immigration  policy,  and  there  would 
seem  to  be  ample  justification  for  the  claim, 
made  recently  by  an  official  of  the  Sas- 
katchewan Government,  thai  the  provision 
'.uls  which  will  link  the  tinnier 
with  liis  market  and  reduce  the  cost  ol 
transport  is  the  most  practical  of  all 
policies  designed  to  attract  the  settler. 

During  the  fiscal  year  [912-13  (com- 
mencing April  1st  and  terminating  March 
Jist  .  402.432  immigrants  entered  Canada. 
Of  this  number  150.342  came  from  Great 
Britain,  139,009  from  the  United  States,  and 
112.S81  from  other  countries.  Amongst  the 
British  and  other  immigrants  landing  at 
ocean  ports  and  the  immigrants  crossing 
the  International  boundary  from  the  United 
States  the  following  trades  were  thus  repre- 
sented in  the  year  1912-13  : 


British  and 

United 

Foreign. 

States. 

Farmers      and        1 

arm 

labourers 

...     09,462 

45,111 

General  labourers 

...     So.oSg 

42,409 

Mechanics 

...     48,379 

23,864 

Clerks,  traders.  &c 

...     18.34,, 

5,492 

Miners  ... 

5,025 

2,014 

Domestics 

...     20,910 

2,962 

The  exodus  from  the    United   State-,   has 


[IMMIGRATION 

in  the  opinion  ., 1'  Americans  assumed  seri 
proportion-..     The  growth  in  immigration 
from   beyond   the   International  boundary 

can,  however,  best  be  shown  by  a  compari- 
son of  figures  dealing  with  the  past  -.ix 
year-.. 


•'iscal  ve.u 

10'  '7-08 

-       58.5'2 

,. 

[908-09 

..       59,852 

., 

[909-IO 

..      105. 79S 

.. 

1001-11 

..     121,451 

„ 

101 1-12 

..     135,710 

.. 

1012-13 

150/"  »i 

The  standing  of  the   Prairie  Provinces 

as  regards  the  total  immigration  in  any 
particular  year  is  best  shown  by  the 
following  table  : 


Prior  to  1005  Alberta  and  Saskatchewan 
i  \i  ted  only  as  portions  of  the  North-West 
Territory,  ami  as  such  the  immigration  that 
they  received  was  not  treated  separately. 

A-  regards  the  rejection  of  immigrants  it 
may  be  noted  that  during  the  fiscal  year 
ic)i2-i5  persons  rejected  at  the  American 
boundary  totalled  17,450  :  al  ocean  ports 
during  the  same  period  750  persons  were 
rejected.  An  immigrant  rejected  at  an 
ocean  port  is  reconveyed  to  the  point 
from  which  he  sailed  at  tin  expense  of 
the  steamship  company  which  trans- 
ported him.  This  fact  tends  to  make 
the  companies  interested  careful  as  to 
the  type  of  immigrant  to  whom  tickets 
are  issued,  and  consequently  to  decrease 
the  number  of  rejections. 


Manitoba. 

Saskatchewan. 

Alberta 

",254 

14,160 

Fiscal  year  1900-01 

1901-02 

17.422 

22,199 

1902-05 

39.535 

43,898 

..      1005-04 

54,9ii 

40,397 

„      1904-05 

35.387 

39,289 

„           .,      [905-06 

35,648 

28,72s 

26,177 

Fiscal    period   (9  month-.  1 

1906-07 

20,275 

!5,3°7 

1 7,559 

Fiscal  year  1907-08 

50.7*9 

30,590 

3L477 

1908-09 

19,702 

22.146 

27,651 

,,     1909-10 

2 1 ,049 

29,218 

42, 5°9 

1910-11 

34.653 

40,763 

44,782 

.,     1911-12 

45,477 

46,158 

45.957 

.,     1912-15 

43,8i3 

45.H7 

48,073 

390,9!  3 

702,185 

RUSSIAN    AND    POLISH    IMMIGRANTS. 
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HUDSON'S    BAY    RAILWAY    BRIDGE    OVER    THE    SASKATCHEWAN    RIVER,    LE    PAS,    MANITOBA. 


NORTHERN    MANITOBA 


By    HOPKINS    MOORHOCSE 


OMING  as  it  did  at 
the  end  of  a  long 
political  fight,  ex- 
tending over  many 
years,  the  extension 
of  the  boundaries  of 
Manitoba  in  191 2 
was  naturally  gratify- 
ing to  Manitobans.  But  it  is  doubtful  if 
the  majority  of  the  citizens  of  the  province 
as  yet  realize  the  potential  wealth  that  has 
been  acquired  in  the  newly  added  territory 
to  the  north.  New  Manitoba's  area  is  about 
180,000  square  miles. 

The  new  territory  varies  greatly.  An 
immense  clay  belt,  10,000  square  miles  in 
area,  sweeps  across  the  province  north 
of  Lake  Winnipeg.  In  other  places  the 
soil  is  light,  sandy  loam.  There  are  evi- 
dences of  excellent  mineral  country  and  an 
unlimited  supply  of  spruce,  poplar,  jack 
pine,  tamarac,  and  pulpwood.  A  great 
stretch  of  fairly  level  country  extends 
northward,  sloping  towards  the  sea  at  the 
rate  of  about  2  ft.  in  a  mile. 

The  value  of  the  rivers  of  Northern 
Manitoba  is  almost  beyond  computation. 
Speaking  in  this  connection,  Dr.  Orok, 
M.P.P.  for  Le  Has,  says  :  "  We  have  power 
enough  up  there,  if  utilized,  to  turn  every 
wheel  in  this  province  from  the  farmer's 
grindstones  to  the  street-car  systems  and 
the  manufacturing  plants  of  our  great  cities. 


I  will  go  a  step  farther  and  say  that  we  can 
have  our  homes  heated  by  electricity 
carried  to  us  from  the  cataracts  of  the 
Nelson  River.  This  power  means  a  great 
deal  to  us.  With  our  lumbering,  mining, 
and  pulpwood  possibilities  and  6,000,000 
available  horse-power  we  can  be  the 
greatest  manufacturing  province  of  the 
Dominion  of  Canada.  With  our  products 
of  mine  and  forest  and  field  and  factory 
hundreds  of  miles  nearer  to  the  British 
market  than  those  of  any  other  province 
(the  Maritime  provinces  alone  excepted), 
all  we  need  to  pull  to  the  front  and  stay 
there  is  a  continuance  of  the  energy  dis- 
played by  our  public  and  our  public  men. 
Our  own  natural  resources  will  do  the 
rest."  A  Manitoba  Government  Commis- 
sion is  now  at  work  gathering  practical 
data  in  regard  to  these  water  powers  with 
a  view  to  their  development. 

Minerals  in  paying  quantities  exist  on 
both  sides  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Railway 
and  in  close  proximity  to  it.  A  rush  for 
precious  metals,  similar  to  that  which  took 
place  in  the  Porcupine  district  of  Northern 
Ontario,  may  be  expected  in  New  Manitoba 
in  the  near  future.  Ore  samples  have  been 
brought  in  already,  from  within  180  miles 
of  Le  Pas,  assaying  very  close  to  $11  per 
ton  of  copper  and  gold  and  $10  per  ton  of 
nickel.  Gold  proving  out  $5  to  16  per  ton 
has  been  constantly  found,   a   satisfactory 


return  compared  with  exploited  British 
Columbia  mines  at  Granby  and  Phcenix 
producing  $7  to   $2  a   ton   respectively. 

Good  iron  ore  has  already  been  found  at 
Herb  Lake  and  marble  of  high  quality  at 
Elbow  Lake,  within  30  miles  of  the  Hudson's 
Bay  Railway.  The  marble  quarries  are  con- 
sidered very  valuable,  the  marble  being 
present  in  solid  bodies  and  of  much  better 
quality  than  imported  Italian  marble. 
There  seems  little  reason  to  doubt  that 
the  discovery  of  another  Cobalt  is  quite 
possible  ;  Sudbury,  it  will  be  remembered, 
was  discovered  when  a  cutting  was  made 
for  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway.  There 
exists  at  the  north-eastern  end  of  Lake 
Winnipeg  a  mineralized  area  extending  for 
many  miles  northward  and  eastward  that 
may  develop  one  of  the  greatest  mining 
camps  in  Canada. 

Clays,  shales,  sands  and  gravels,  mails 
and  coals,  limestones,  &c,  are  found  in 
valuable  quantities  in  New  Manitoba.  The 
limestones  are  sufficiently  pure  for  the 
manufacture  of  Portland  cement,  and  the 
necessary  clay  or  shale  may  be  found  con- 
veniently near  to  these  outcroppings.  The 
calcareous  Niobrara  shales  provide  a  suit- 
able material  for  a  natural  cement.  The 
limestones  are  valuable  not  only  as  build- 
ing stone  but  as  lime  and  rubble  producers. 
They  will,  no  doubt,  be  used  as  well  as 
available   sand  and  gravel    ridges  to  assist 
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the   "good  roads"    movement.    The  clay 
.ico  will  lead,  of  course,  to  brick  and 
tile  manufactures. 

A  dispatch  from  Ottawa,  under  date  of 
June  13,  1913,  stated  thai  the  Government 
had  decided  u>  make  a  thorough  investi- 
gation into  the  fisheries  of  Hudson's  Bay 
from  .1  commercial  standpoint.  A  fishing 
expert  went  north  in  July  on  the  steamer 
Uinlo,  bound  for  Port  Nelson  with  harbour 
supplies,  and  he  will  return  with  valuable 
data  regarding  the  fisheries.  Hudson's 
Bay  i-  said  to  ho  swarming  with  fish,  and 
the  writer  know-  that  the  lake-  and  rivers 
between  the  Bay  and  civilization  are  SO 
full  ol'  fish  that  a  canoe  can  he  tilled  with 
them  in  a  very  short  time.  It  has  been 
computed  that  there  are  3.000  lakes  of 
various  sizes  in  this  district,  though  the 
majority  of  them  are  not  as  vet  included 
in  the  maps.  The  fish  supply  of  New 
Manitoba,  not  including  Hudson's  Bay,  is 
large  enough  to  meet  the  fish  demands  of 
the  world  and  represent  a  colossal  money 
value.  The  Federal  Government  at  Ottawa 
believe-  that  with  the  completion  of  the 
Hudson-  Bay  Railway  a  great  fishing 
industry  will  develop  in  the  Bay,  and  the 
belief  is  doubtless  well  founded.  Xot  only 
should  there  be  a  big  trade  with  the  Prairie 
Provinces  to  the  south  but  a  fishing  trade 
with  British  markets  will  no  doubt  develop. 

Whitefish  and  trout  of  maximum  size  and 
quality,  salmon,  goldeyes,  and  other  market- 
able varieties  abound,  while  the  Hudson's 
cod  is  destined  to  become  famous. 
Canning  factories  will  undoubtedly  spring 
up  rapidly  when  marketing  facilities  are 
established. 

In  close  connection  with  the  fishing 
industry  will  be  the  oil  industry.  If  the 
waters  of  New  Manitoba  teem  with  fish  the 
Hudson's  Bay  and  Hudson's  Straits  provide 
a  home  for  countless  numbers  of  very 
valuable  oil-bearing  animals — porpoise, 
walru-,  seal,  whale,  and  narwhal.  Blubber, 
oil,  skins,  and  ivory  will  alone  provide 
an  export  trade  of  millions  of  dollars 
annually. 

New  Manitoba  contains  one  old-estab- 
lished industry  that  goes  back  to  the  days 
of  Champlain  and  French  Canada— the  fur 
trade.  New  Manitoba,  formerly  the  district 
of  Keewatin.  North-West  Territory,  was 
the  heart  of  that  vast  wilderness  so  long 
the  scene  of  the  operations  of  the  Hudson's 
Bay  Company.  The  Company's  "posts' 
have  flown  their  red  flags  in  this  district 
during  many  years.  To  the  Indians  and  the 


rough  men  of  the  silent  places  the  Hudson's 

Bay     po-t-     were     meCCaS     ol     civilization, 
supply   houses    at    which    they    Could    trade 

the  skins  of  wild  animals  for  such  luxuries 

a-   tea.    flour,   molasses,  -alt.  and    pork,  and 

such    desirable   article-  a-  rifles,   powder 

and   -hot,  traps,   and   warm   blanket-. 

Many  fur-trading  firms  refuse  to  give 
definite  figures  in  regard  to  the  amount 
of  business  they  do  annually,  and  for  that 
reason  it  is  difficult  to  obtain  data  that 
will  apply  to  the  whole  territory,  but  it 
may  safely  be  said  that  the  business  done 
annually  1-  enormous.  There  are  ten  or 
more  furtraders  located  at  Lc  Pa-,  which 
rivals  Prince  Albert  and  Edmonton  as  the 
most  important  fur  market  in  Canada. 
During  October,  November,  and  December 
last  year  one  Le  Pas  trader  handled  $10,000 
worth  of  furs  ;  this  was  but  one  man  out 
of  many,  and  the  greatest  fur  sales  or 
exchanges  take  place  in  June,  when  the 
trappers  from  the  Far  North  come  down 
to  the  trading  stations  by  canoe. 

In  the  old  days  the  price  of  a  gun  was 
measured  by  the  number  of  skins  that 
would  pack  tightly  around  it  when  it  stood 
erect  on  its  butt  ;  when  the  pile  of  skins 
reached  the  level  of  the  muzzle  the  trapper 
took  the  gun  and  the  trader  kept  the  furs. 
Those  days  are  now  past,  of  course  ;  deal- 
ing is  done  nowadays  in  cash  or  goods 
according  to  the  known  market  value  of 
the  skins. 

Le  Pas  is  recognized  as  the  local  market 
in  Central  Canada  for  musk-rat  fur.  During 
the  past  season  about  500,000  musk-rat 
skins  were  bought  at  Le  Pas,  the  value 
being  almost  $200,000. 

In  regard  to  the  agricultural  possi- 
bilities of  New  Manitoba  nothing  very 
definite  is  yet  known,  except  that  they 
undoubtedly  exist.  That  there  are  large 
areas  of  arable  land  is  the  report  of  pro- 
spectors and  trappers  who  have  travelled 
extensively  over  the  country.  Much  of 
this  is  wooded,  but  once  cleared  would 
prove  excellent  farming  land.  Other  tracts 
only  need  draining  to  convert  them  into 
the  finest  of  farms.  Less  than  100  miles 
north  of  Le  Pas,  and  within  20  miles  of 
the  Hudson's  Bay  Railway,  there  is  a  tract 
of  land  estimated  to  be  fit  for  agriculture, 
6,400,000  acres  in  extent,  that  is,  sufficient  to 
give  20,000  farmers  320  acres  each.  Such 
tracts  as  these  are  suitable  to  the  cultiva- 
tion of  all  manner  of  vegetables,  wheat, 
barley,  and  small  fruits,  while  in  some  places 
the  conditions  are  ideal  for  stock  raising. 
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It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  the  further 
north  wheat  can  be  grown  the  higher  is 
it-  quality  for  milling  purposes.  At  each  of 
the  scattered  Hudson's  Bay  Company  posts 

in  New  Manitoba,  the  factors  and  others 
living  in  the  little  settlements  have  culti- 
vated plots  in  the  neighbourhood  for  the 
sake  of  practical  returns.  From  the  results 
thus  recorded  and  from  (he  success  attained 
by  Indians  here  and  there,  a  portion  of 
New  Manitoba  must  be  credited  with  rich 
soil  properties  that  lend  themselves  to 
practical  farming,  while  the  vegetables 
grown  are  among  the  world's  finest  in  size, 
succulence,  and  flavour.  Owing  to  the 
number  of  the  hours  of  sunshine  in  the 
summer  the  growth  is  exceedingly  rapid 
in  the  northern  country.  At  some  of  the 
Hudson's  Bav  posts,  as  far  north  as  56 
degrees,  wheat  has  been  successfully  grown 
and  ripened  without  a  touch  of  frost,  and 
this  has  been  done  in  some  cases  for  seven 
years  in  succession.  This  is  a  matter  of 
record  and  can  be  readily  substantiated, 
and  would  seem  to  settle  any  question  cf 
New  Manitoba  being  too  far  north  for  the 
production  of  wheat.  Proper  drainage  is 
what  is  chiefly  lacking  to  open  up  vast 
tracts  of  land  for  agricultural  purposes 
as  the  country  stands  now  in  its  primitive 
state.  With  the  abundance  of  wood,  ex- 
cellent water,  and  rich  wild  hay  and 
pasturage,  live  stock  raising  will  prove 
successful  and  mixed  farming  will  be  a 
profitable  undertaking. 

Before  the  railway  survey  reports  were 
received,  there  was  much  speculation  about 
the  timber  value  of  New  Manitoba.  It  is 
now  known  that  billions  of  feet  of  spruce 
and  tamarac  are  available,  while  pulpwood 
is  unlimited  in  quantity  and  thousands  of 
acres  are  so  densely  spread  with  it  as  to  be 
almost  impenetrable.  The  maps  prepared 
by  the  Federal  Government,  while  indica- 
ting extensive  forests,  show  comparatively 
small  areas,  for  the  reason  that  the  data 
are  confined  merely  to  exploration  along 
the  rivers  and  lakes  and  railway  surveys  to 
F"ort  Churchill  and  Port  Nelson.  Even 
the  limits  shown,  however,  are  sufficient  to 
keep  occupied  many  saw-mills  and  wood- 
pulp  factories  night  and  day  for  years  to 
come. 

At  Le  Pas  there  is  in  operation  a  lumber 
company  employing  500  men.  The  com- 
pany employed  the  same  number  of  men 
last  winter  cutting  logs  on  the  Carrot  River. 
The  management  state  that  they  alone 
have  enough  timber  to  last  them  50  years, 


1.   STURGEON,    NELSON    RIVER.  2.  WESTERN    CHANNEL.    WHITE    MUD    FALLS,    NELSON    RIVER. 
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even    though   their    plant   were   increased 
to  four  times  its  present  capacity. 

Saskatchewan  Spruce,  called  after  the 
river  on  which  it  was  first  found,  is  the 
main  timber  around  Le  Pas.  It  varies 
in  si/e  trom  firewood  to  logs  of  3-ft. 
diameter. 

The    town   of    Le    Pas,   which    has    been 

several  times  mentioned,  is  the  first  town 
in  New  Manitoba  to  receive  incorporation. 
Its  present  population  is  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  1.500,  and  it  is  the  most  northerly 
terminus  of  the  Canadian  Northern  Rail- 
way, which  here  connects  with  the 
Hudson's  Pay  Railway,  now  building 
northward  out  of  Le  Pas.  It  is  situated 
at  the  junction  of  three  rivers — the 
Saskatchewan,  the  Carrot,  and  the  Pasquia 
— and  lies  between  the  northern  extremity 
of  the  wheat  plains  and  the  southern 
ginning  of  Manitoba's  new  territory. 
Besides  being  an  important  timber   depot 


and   fur-trading  point,  Le    Pas   i--  an   im- 
portant fish-shipping  station. 
At  Grand  Rapid-,,  90  miles  from  Le  Pas, 

are  waterfalls,  with  Jo  (,000  available  horse- 
power.    The   town   is  nn    the    border    of   a 

6,  fin  ooo-acre  clay  belt  suitable  for  farming. 
It  is  almost  certainly  a  city  of  the  future. 

The  great  traffic  anticipated  over  the 
new  Hudson's  Pay  Railway  is  indicated 
by  the  fact  that  the  railroad  bridge  at 
Le  Pas  is  one  of  the  largest  in  Western 
Canada.  The  town  has  one  of  the  most 
up-to-date  saw-mills  on  the  continent,  is 
the  headquarters  of  a  river  navigation 
company,  and  has  been  an  important 
Hudson's  Bay  Company  post  since  1S40. 

Le  Pas  includes  two  banks,  twenty-eight 
stores  or  shops,  three  hotels,  schools, 
churches,  and  places  of  amusement.  It  is 
perhaps  the  most  natural  wholesale  centre 
of  the  North  and  contains  openings  for 
manufactures  of  all  sorts. 


"Pas"  in  a  French  word,  meaning 
'•narrow  passage,"  as  employed  in  the 
well-known  geographical  terms  "  Pas  de 
Calais,"  "Pas  de  Roland,"  "Pas  du 
Loup,"  &c.  It  was  evidently  chosen 
by  the  early  explorers  as  being  descriptive 
of  tin-  Saskatchewan  River  at  Mission 
Island,  near  the  town. 

According  to  the  last  Dominion  census 
the  population  of  New  Manitoba,  the 
territory  recently  added  to  the  province 
of  Manitoba,  totalled  6,016,  the  largest 
population  at  any  one  point  being  given 
as  1,150  at  Norway  House  at  the  northern 
extremity  of  Pake  Winnipeg.  "  Le  Pas 
Indian  Reserves"  is  credited  with  a 
population  of  only  800  ;  but  since  the 
census  was  taken  Le  Pas  has  become  an 
incorporated  town  with  a  growing  popu- 
lation now  over  1,500.  This  would  make 
the  present  total  population  of  New 
Manitoba  in  the   neighbourhood  of   7,500. 
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INDIAN  TRIBES  AND  CUSTOMS 

By    Dr.    EDWARD    SAPIR,    Head    of    the    Division    of    Anthropology,    Ottawa 


HE  Indian  tribes  of 
the  Prairie  Provinces 
of  Canada  may  be 
divided  into  three 
groups  according  to 
the  linguistic  --tocks 
that  they  belong  to, 
the  term  "  linguistic 
stock"  being  understood  to  mean  all  the 
languages  of  a  group  that  can  be  demon- 
strated to  have  been  derived  from  a 
common  source.  These  three  linguistic 
stocks  are  the  Algonquin,  Siouan,  and 
Athabascan  or  Dene.  The  Algonquin 
tribes  now  represented  in  the  Prairie  Pro- 
vinces are  the  Plains  Ojibvva  or  Saulteaux 
of  most  of  Manitoba  and  of  south-eastern 
Saskatchewan  ;  the  Western  or  Plains  Cree 
of  Saskatchewan  and  Alberta,  south  of 
Churchill  and  Peace  Rivers  ;  and  the 
Blackfoot  Indians  of  Southern  Alberta,  this 
tribe  consisting  of  the  three  confederated 
sub-tribes  of  the  Blackfoot  proper  or 
Siksika,  the  Blood,  and  the  Piegan.  These 
Algonquin  tribes  are  not  limited  to 
the  prairie  region  of  Canada,  bands  of 
the  Ojibwa  being  found  as  far  ea-t  as  the 
southern  peninsula  of  Ontario,  and  to  the 
south  in  the  Great  Lakes  region  of 
the  United  States,  the  Cree  (including 
Woods  Cree  bands  under  this  head) 
ching  east  over  a  vast  extent  of 
country  as  far  as  the  eastern  shores  of 
James'  Bay,  while  the  Piegan  division  of 
the  Blackfoot  is  represented  also  across  the 


line  in  Montana.  The  Siouan  stock  was 
originally  represented  in  Canada  by  the 
Assiniboine  or  Stoney  Indians,  now  in 
western  Alberta,  only.  In  comparatively 
recent  lime-,  however,  several  bands  of 
Dakota,  the  so-called  "  renegade  Sioux." 
hive  taken  up  their  residence  in  south- 
western Manitoba  and  southern  Sas- 
katchewan. The  real  home  of  the  Siouan 
tribe-  lies  further  to  the  south  in  the 
Missouri  Valley,  the  Assiniboine  themselves 
being  but  an  offshoot  of  the  Dakotas.  The 
Athabascan  tribes  found  in  the  two  western 
provinces  are  the  Chipewvan  of  northern 
Saskatchewan  and  the  region  of  Lake 
Athabasca,  who  extend  also  beyond  the 
confines  of  the  Prairie  Provinces  north  to 
Great  Slave  Lake  and  east  to  Hudson  Bay  . 
the  Slaves  of  the  country  north  of  Peace 
River,  who  are  mainly  situated  further 
north  in  the  upper  Mackenzie  Valley ;  the 
Beaver  Indians,  who  occupy  the  country 
west  of  the  Slaves  between  Peace  and 
Liard  Rivers  and  thus  extend  into  north- 
eastern British  Columbia  ;  and,  quite- 
isolated  from  the  main  body  of  Athabascan 
tribes,  the  Sarcee,  who,  supposedly  a 
southern  offshoot  of  the  Beaver  Indian-, 
became  thoroughly  assimilated  to  the 
customs  and  methods  of  life  of  the  Plains 
Indians,  established  friendly  relations  with 
the  Blackfoot,  and  are  now  located  near 
Calgary.  The  Iroquois  of  western  Alberta 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Yellow  Head 
Pass,  whom  the  vicissitudes  of  the  early 
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fur  trade  have  brought  so  far  west  of  their 
proper  home  in  Quebec  and  who  are  now 
very  much  intermixed  with  the  Cree,  may 
lie  mentioned  for  the  sake  of  completeness. 

All  three  of  the  linguistic  stocks  of  the 
Canadian  Plains  include  a  large  number  of 
important  tribes  extending  over  large  sec- 
tions of  the  North  American  continent ; 
Algonquin  tribes  are  found  all  through 
Eastern  Canada,  the  interior  of  Labrador, 
and  far  to  the  south  in  the  United  States, 
while  Athabascan  tribes  are  known  as  far 
north  a-  the  lower  Yukon  and  as  far  south 
as  the  arid  regions  of  Xew  Mexico  and 
Arizona.  The  Athabascan  languages,  re- 
sembling in  this  respect  those  of  the  west 
coast,  are  harsh  and  difficult  of  pronuncia- 
tion ;  the  Algonquin  languages,  notably 
Ojibwa,  are  remarkably  smooth  and  plea- 
sant  ;  and  Sioux  and  Assiniboine  are 
characterized  by  a  great  abundance  of 
nasal  vowels.  The  Athabascan  and 
Algonquin  languages  have  hugely  complex- 
grammatical  structures,  while  the  Siouan 
languages  are  rather  simpler. 

The  number  of  Indian  tribes  that  made 
their  home  in  the  Prairie  Provinces  is 
remarkably  small  in  proportion  to  the 
immense  territory  that  they  occupied. 
This  is  to  be  explained,  at  least  in  part,  by 
the  fact  that  none  of  these  tribes  was  agri- 
cultural in  any  true  sense,  so  that  I ln- 
cconomic  basis  of  their  life  depended  on 
hunting.  In  other  parts  of  aboriginal 
America  an  abundant  supply  of  fish  or  of 
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edible  wild  plants  made  it  possible  for  non- 
agricultural  tribes  to  lend  a  settled  i>r  semi- 
settled  life  in  villages,  but  lure  on  the 
plains  we  deal  with  moving  bands  oi  buffalo 
iribou  hunters,  who  moved  camp  fre- 
quently and  whose  territorial  limits,  at  all 
times  ill-defined,  changed  considerably 
from  generation  to  generation.  Thus  the 
Assiniboine,  who  were  first  met  with  by  the 
early  explorers  far  to  the  easl  of  their  pre- 
sent home,  in  the  country  about  Lake  of 
the  Woods,  Liter  moved  west  to  the  region 
of  Lake  Winnipeg,  and  then  ever  westward 
to  the  foothills  of  the  Rockies.  The  advent 
of  the  horse  must  have  had  a  profound 
influence  on  the  movements  of  population 
in  this  region,  in  that  a  ready  means  was 
thus  afforded  the  Indian  for  covering  great 
distances  whether  in  the  buffalo  hunt  or 
war  party.  Just  when  the  Plains  Indians 
fust  learned  to  use  horses  is  not  definitely 
known,  but  it  is  clear  that  they  were  well 
provided  with  them  by  the  middle  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  long  before  they  had 
come  into  any  considerable  contact  with 
the  whites.  These  horses  seem  to  have 
been  originally  secured  by  intertribal  trade 
from  the  Spaniards  of  the  south-west, 
though  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  some 
horses  may  have  come  in  also  from  the  east. 
From  an  ethnological  point  of  view  the 
tribes  we  have  been  considering  are  to  be 
itied  into  two  groups  or  culture  areas  : 
the  Plain-,  culture  area,  characterized  by 
dependence  on  the  buffalo  and  by  an 
elaborate  development  of  ceremonial  and 
ritualistic  ideas,  and  the  Plateau-Mackenzie 
culture  area,  the  tribes  of  which  are  to  a 
large  extent  dependent  on  the  caribou  and 
are  lacking  in  the  social  and  religious  com- 
plexity attained  by  the  tribes  of  the  first 
group.  Both  of  these  culture  areas  extend 
far  beyond  the  borders  of  the  Prairie  Pro- 
vinces, the  Plains  tribes  occupying  the 
region  to  the  south  between  the  Mississippi 
and  the  Rockies,  while  the  Plateau- 
Mackenzie  tribes  extend  far  to  the  north 
and  west  to  the  lower  Mackenzie  and 
Yukon.  Of  the  tribes  enumerated,  the 
Blackfoot,  Sarcee,  Assiniboine,  and  Sioux  are 
the  most  typical  of  the  Plains  area,  while 
II  iver,  Slave,  and  Chipewyan  are  to  be 
reckoned  members  of  the  Mackenzie  area. 
The  Western  Cree  and  Saulteaux,  while 
generally  accounted  Plains  tribes,  are  rela- 
tively recent  intruders  from  the  wooded 
country  to  the  east  and  seem  to  have  only 
partially  assimilated  the  cultural  traits 
characteristic  of  the   typical    Plains    tribes. 


The  physical  characteristics  of  the  Indians 
oi  tin-  Prairie  Provinces  have  not  been  very 
thoroughly  investigated.  The  Plains  Indians 

represent  the  most  typical  of  the  physical 
varieties  of  American  aborigines  in  the 
sense  that  they  come  closest  to  the  ideal 
Indian  familiar  to  us  in  art  and  literature, 
the  Indian  of  rather  high  stature,  bold 
and  prominent  features,  wide  face,  high 
cheek-bones,  aquiline  nose,  and  manly 
bearing.  In  regard  to  cephalic  index,  the 
average,  according  to  Dr.  Boas,  is  some- 
what below  No.  which  would  put  these 
Indians  in  the  niesocephalic  or  medium- 
headed  class.  Further  to  the  east,  among 
the  Ojibwa,  the  index  increases,  indicating 
the  presence  of  a  brachycephalic  or  short- 
headed  type.  The  Athabascan  Indians 
of  the  Mackenzie  basin  do  not  seem 
to  differ  much  in  cephalic  index  from 
the  Canadian  Plains  Indians,  but  are  of 
lower  stature  and  have  less  prominent 
noses. 

The  economic  mainstay  of  the  Plains 
Indians  was  the  buffalo,  which  at  one  time 
roamed  over  the  plains  in  vast  herds  and 
which  provided  the  natives  with  flesh  for 
food  and  hides  for  clothing  and  tent  covers. 
The  arrival  of  the  horse  undoubtedly  greatly 
facilitated  the  hunting  of  buffaloes,  so  much 
so  that  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  cer- 
tain Plains  tribes  that  were  at  one  time 
more  largely  dependent  on  agriculture 
became  primarily  buffalo-hunters  when 
they  found  a  ready  means  at  their  disposal 
of  following  up  the  herds.  Before  the  use 
of  firearms,  bows  and  arrows  served  to 
dispatch  the  game.  The  herds  were  in 
earlier  times  either  driven  into  pounds  or 
corrals  constructed  of  brush  and  tree  trunks, 
where  they  were  then  killed,  or  rushed 
down  rocky  declivities  or  ledges,  where 
many  of  them  were  killed  by  the  rocks. 
The  meat  of  the  buffalo,  which  formed  the 
staple  food  of  the  Plains  Indians,  was  either 
roasted  or  boiled,  chiefly  the  latter.  The 
boiling  was  done  in  rawhides  supported  by 
four  props,  sometimes  in  a  paunch,  the 
water  being  heated  by  means  of  red-hot 
stones  lifted  in  with  tongs  ;  there  are  also 
indications,  both  archaeological  and  tradi- 
tional, of  the  former  use  of  earthenware 
vessels  for  cooking,  but  this  method  was 
long  ago  abandoned.  A  typical  food  used 
by  these  Indians  when  travelling  was 
pemmican  ;  this  consisted  of  the  dried 
muscles  of  the  buffalo  pounded  to  a  cake, 
mixed  with  mashed  berries,  and  sealed  as 
a  preservative  with  I, it. 
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Other  animals  than  the  buffalo,  particu- 
larly the  deer,  elk,  and  antelope,  were  also 
hunted  for  their  flesh,  but  mainly  for  their 
skins.  Fish  were  of  very  minor  importance. 
While  vegetable  foods  occupied  only  a 
secondary  place  in  the  primitive  larder, 
they  are  not  entirely  negligible,  the  chief 
of  these  being  several  varieties  of  berries, 
particularly  service- berries,  buffalo-berries, 
and  choke-cherries  ;  edible  roots,  particu- 
larly the  prairie  turnip,  and,  among  the 
Blackfoot,  the  camass-root,  were  dug  up 
with  digging  stieks  and  prepared  with 
meat.  Agriculture  was  not  practised, 
though  some  of  the  Plains  tribes  to  the 
south,  such  as  the  Mandan  and  Hidatsa  of 
the  Missouri,  and  the  more  eastern  bands 
of  Ojibwa,  had  developed  a  considerable 
culture  of  corn,  beans,  and  squashes. 
Native  tobacco,  however,  used  chiefly  for 
ceremonial  purposes,  was  cultivated  by  all 
the  Plains  tribes. 

The  Athabascan  tribes  of  the  north 
subsisted  mainly  on  the  caribou,  to  a 
considerable  extent  also  on  fish,  which 
were  generally  caught  by  spearing  or  in 
nets.  Meat  and  fish  were  boiled  in  bark 
vessels  held  directly  over  the  fire,  the 
water  in  the  vessels  preventing  the  bark 
from  flaming.  Owing  to  the  rigorous 
climate  and  greater  difficulty  of  securing 
food,  the  hunting  bands  were  not  infre- 
quently reduced  to  starvation,  resulting 
sometimes,  according  to  well-authenticated 
accounts,  in  cannibalism.  These  Atha- 
bascan tribes,  the  Cree  and  the  Saulteaux, 
depended  to  a  considerable  extent  on  small 
fur-bearing  animals,  which  were  snared  or 
caught  in  dead-falls.  Among  the  Saulteaux 
several  varieties  of  fish  and  game-birds, 
particularly  ducks  and  geese,  were  of  prime 
importance.  The  most  eastern  bands  of 
Ojibwa  of  the  region  discussed  doubtless 
also  knew  the  use  of  wild  rice  and  maple 
sugar. 

The  clothing  of  the  Indian  tribes  here 
enumerated  consisted  almost  entirely  of 
the  tanned  skins  of  buffalo,  antelope,  elk, 
and,  in  the  north,  caribou.  Several  of  the 
tribes  were  excellent  tanners,  preparing 
even-grained  and  flexible  skins,  with  or 
without  the  hair  left  on,  and  often  darkened 
by  means  of  a  smudge.  The  instruments 
and  methods  employed  differed  somewhat 
from  tribe  to  tribe,  the  typical  Plains  tools 
being  a  chisel-like  Hesher  of  bone  for 
removing  the  fat  and  an  adze-like  scraper 
used  to  remove  the  hair.  The  essential 
step  in  the  tanning  process  was  the  applica- 
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tion  of  the  brains  of  the  deer  or  other 
animal,  which  rendered  the  skin  pliable, 
followed  by  stretching  or  kneading.  The 
articles  of  clothing  making  up  the  costume 
of  the  Plains  Indians  consisted  of  a  loose 
shirt,  breechcloth,  leggings,  moccasins,  and 
buffalo-skin  robes.  The  woman's  shirt  or 
dress  differed  from  that  of  the  man  in 
ci  iming  down  lower,  about  half-way  between 
the  knee  and  the  foot.  The  woman's  costume 
was  further  characterized  by  a  pair  of 
garters,  often  richly  ornamented,  tied 
around  the  leggings.  In  earlier  days  the 
garments  were  sewed  with  sinew  by  means 
of  a  bone  awl.  The  various  articles  of 
dress,  particularly  the  moccasins,  were 
often  decorated  with  geometrical  designs 
which  differ  from  tribe  to  tribe.  In  former 
times  these  designs  were  embroidered  by 
means  of  dyed  porcupine  quills,  laid  down 
according  to  a  considerable  variety  of 
technics  ;  but  in  more  recent  times  coloured 
beads,  which  are  at  the  same  time  easier  to 
work  and  less  pleasing  in  artistic  effect, 
have  displaced  these.  No  woven  fabrics 
worthy  of  the  name  seem  to  have  been  in 
use  among  the  Plains  Indians.  Charac- 
teristic of  the  costume  of  the  Athabascan 
tribes  of  the  north  are  footwear  consisting 
of  a  combination  of  moccasin  and  legging, 
and  hoods.  Blankets  and  certain  articles 
of  dress  were  woven  out  of  long  strips  of 
twisted  rabbit  skin  with  the  hair  left  on. 
Such  rabbit-skin  fabrics,  which  are  ex- 
tremely warm,  were  in  use  also  among  the 
Cree,  Ojibwa,  and  many  other  tribes  of 
northern  and  western  America. 

The  hair  was  generally  worn  long  except 
in  mourning  ;  the  styles  seem  to  have  varied 
considerably  among  the  different  tribes, 
the  men  having  generally  been  far  more 
careful  about  the  dressing  of  the  hair  than 
the  women.  Among  the  Plains  Indians  the 
women  either  wore  the  hair  hanging  loose 
or  in  two  braids  ;  a  favourite  method  among 
the  men  seems  to  have  been  the  formation 
of  a  long  lock  hanging  over  the  forehead. 
Among  many  Indian  tribes  the  hair  of  the 
face  wasoften  carefully-removed  by  tweezers. 
Combs  consisting  of  the  tail  of  the  porcupine 
were  common  throughout  theareadiscussed. 
Face-painting  was  practised  by  all  the 
tribes,  but  seems  to  have  reached  its  highest 
degree  of  development  among  the  Plains 
Indians,  among  whom  definite  designs  were 
associated  with  ceremonial  features.  Hair 
and  body  painting  were  also  practised. 
Tattooing  seems  to  have  been  found  more 
among  the  women   of   the   northern  Atha- 


bascan tribes  than  among  the  Plains  Indians. 
Nose  and  car  rings  also  were  less  in  use 
among  the  latter,  though  the  ears  of  the 
infants  were  regularly  perforated.  Neck- 
laces and  hair  ornaments  of  different  types 
were  in  use  everywhere,  many  of  these 
serving  at  the  same  time  as  amulet-..  It  is 
interesting  to  note  the  occurrence  of  several 
apparently  well-authenticated  references  to 
the  practice  of  circumcision  among  the 
Athabascan  tribes,  a  practice  that  on  the 
whole  is  conspicuously  absent  among  the 
natives  of  Xorth  America. 

Perhaps  no  single  feature  is  so  character- 
istic of  the  culture  of  the  Plains  tribes  as 
the  conical  lodge  or  tepee,  nowadays 
covered  with  canvas,  in  earlier  days  with  a 
cover,  sewed  together,  of  several  buffalo 
skins.  This  type  of  dwelling,  consisting  as 
it  did  of  a  portable  framework  of  poles  and 
an  easily  rolled-up  cover,  was  eminently 
suited  to  the  life  of  a  roving,  buffalo-hunting 
people.  The  tepee  belonged  to  the  woman, 
a  necessary  consequence  of  which  is  that 
the  work  of  putting  up  the  tepee  when 
making  camp  devolved  upon  her.  The  first 
part  of  the  tepee  to  be  erected  is  a  founda- 
tion, consisting,  in  some  tribes,  like  the 
Sioux,  of  three  poles,  in  others,  like  the 
Blackfoot,  of  four  ;  these  foundation  poles 
are  held  in  place  by  a  thong  tied  about 
their  point  of  crossing.  Other  poles  are 
then  set  in  their  proper  place,  until  the 
canvas  or  skin  cover,  tied  to  the  top  of  a 
pole,  is  ready  to  be  lifted  on  to  and 
placed  about  the  circular  frame.  Above 
the  opening  for  the  door,  which  is  usually 
to  the  east,  the  flaps  are  tied  together  by 
wooden  pins  inserted  through  holes  ready 
to  receive  them  ;  the  circular  bottom  of  the 
cover  is  staked  down  to  the  ground  by  a 
set  of  wooden  pegs.  The  fireplace  is  in 
the  centre  of  the  lodge,  the  smoke  being 
allowed  to  escape  through  the  opening  at 
the  top  of  the  tepee  :  this  opening  can  be 
regulated  or,  in  stormy  weather,  closed 
entirely  by  a  pair  of  flaps  or  "  ears  "  operated 
by  two  movable  poles. 

The  northern  Athabascan  tribes  and  the 
Saulteaux  use  various  types  of  bark  lodges, 
one  of  the  most  typical  of  these  being  the 
conical  house,  which  is  somewhat  similar 
in  construction  to  the  Plains  tepee.  The 
Saulteaux  also  knew  how  to  construct  a 
semi-spherical  lodge,  circular  or  oval  in 
ground  plan,  constructed  of  pairs  of  sap- 
lings that  were  bent  over  and  tied  together, 
the  whole  being  covered  with  layers  of 
birch-bark  or  rush  matting.  Sweat-houses 
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are  universal  in  the  area  discussed,  being 
merely  temporary  structures  among  the 
Plains  Indians. 

Transportation  facilities  were  quite  dif- 
ferent among  the  northern  Athabascan  and 
the  Plain--  tribes.  The  well-constructed 
sleds  and  snow-shoes  made  by  the  Chipe- 
wyan.  Slave,  and  Beaver,  so  necessary  for 
winter  travel,  seem  to  have  been  entirely 
unknown  among  the  Blackfoot  and  other 
Indians  of  the  plains.  Moreover,  the  birch- 
bark  canoes  of  the  Ojibwa  and  of  the 
northern  Athabascans,  which  differed  con- 
siderably in  type  from  each  other,  find  no 
parallels  in  the  plains  ;  this  is  doubtless  due 
to  the  shallowness  of  the  rivers  of  that 
region,  which  made  canoe  navigation  diffi- 
cult. On  the  whole  the  Plains  Indians  felt 
much  more  secure  on  land  than  on  the 
water,  often  following  the  courses  of  rivers 
for  considerable  distances  instead  of  cross- 
ing them.  Some  of  the  tribes,  such  as  the 
Sioux,  made  use  of  a  peculiar  tub-shaped 
craft  with  skin  cover,  the  so-called  "  bull- 
boat,"  for  crossing  streams  ;  even  this  type 
of  craft  w-as  apparently  unknown  to  the 
Blackfoot.  Before  the  introduction  of  the 
horse,  the  native  dog  was  valuable  as  a 
draught  animal.  He  was  harnessed  to  a 
highly  characteristic  tvpe  of  carrying  frame 
or  vehicle,  known  as  the  "  travois."  This 
consisted  of  two  long  poles  coming  to  a 
point  at  the  end  that  rested  on  the  dog's 
back  :  about  half-way  down  their  length 
they  were  lashed  to  a  connecting  hoop 
netted  with  thongs  that  served  to  bear  the 
burden,  the  diverging  ends  of  the  "  travois" 
trailing  behind  on  the  ground.  Instead  of 
the  hoop-frame  a  ladder-like  frame  of  sticks 
was  often  used.  Larger  "travois"  were  in 
more  recent  times  also  made  for  horses, 
and  one  can  still  see  the  horse  and"  travois" 
in  use  among  the  Blackfoot. 

The  industries  of  the  Plains  Indians 
were  limited  in  scope,  owing  to  the  rather 
restricted  range  of  materials  at  their 
disposal.  Metal,  plant  fibres,  and  bark 
were  as  good  as  unutilized  in  aboriginal 
times.  Owing  to  the  difficulty  of  procuring 
wood  in  a  prairie  country,  woodwork 
attained  a  rather  limited  degree  of  develop- 
ment. So  scarce,  indeed,  were  trees  of  the 
required  height  and  shape,  that  the  tepee 
poles  were  always  carefully  preserved  in 
moving  about,  constituting  a  valuable  form 
of  woman's  property.  Outside  of  tepee 
poles,  travois  frames,  bows,  arrow-shafts, 
lances,  and  certain  ceremonial  objects, 
there   was  curiously  little  in  the  objects  of 
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use  that  was  made  of  wood.  Bone  and 
stone  were  used  to  a  moderate  extent.  On 
the  other  hand,  very  extended  use  was 
made,  in  the  manufacture  of  many  objeets, 
of  hides,  whether  as  soft-tanned  leather  or 
rawhide.  Besides  being  used  for  tepee 
covers,  various  articles  of  clothing,  and 
such  miscellaneous  objects  as  dog-harness, 
travois-netting,  and  bull-boats,  which  have 
been  already  referred  to,  skins  were  in- 
valuable in  making  tobacco-pouches  and 
paint  pouches  of  soft  leather,  rawhide  bags, 
and  cases  of  various  kinds,  folding-bags  of 
rawhide  (parfleches)  used  for  storage  and 
carrying  of  meat,  quivers,  shields,  drums, 
rattles,  and  other  objects.  In  sharp  con- 
trast to  the  absence  of  bark  as  an  industrial 
material  among  these  Indians  stands  its 
extensive  employment  for  many  purposes 
among  the  northern  Athabascan  and 
Saulteaux  tribes.  Canoes  and  lodge  covers 
have  been  already  mentioned  ;  bark 
basketry  was  also  well  developed  among 
these  tribes.  Many  articles  of  skin  were 
also  made  ;  particularly  worthy  of  mention 
are  the  bags  of  "  babiche  "  or  thong  netting 
made  by  the  Athabascan  tribes. 

Of  the  tribes  inhabiting  the  Prairie  Pro- 
vinces the  Plains  Indians  were  by  far  the 
most  warlike  ;  the  Cree  and  Saulteaux 
seemed  to  have  been  less  so,  while  the 
Athabascan  tribes  of  the  Mackenzie  Valley 
were  known  to  be  relatively  cowardly  and 
proved  no  match  for  the  neighbouring 
Cree.  The  war-parties  of  the  Plains 
Indians  were  rarely  tribal  affairs,  but 
generally  consisted  of  raids  organized  by 
any  one  that  so  desired,  accompanied  by 
as  many  followers  as  cared  to  join.  Such 
parties  were  organized  sometimes  to  re- 
venge the  death  of  a  tribesman  slain  by  the 
enemy  in  some  previous  engagement,  more 
often  to  steal  some  of  the  horses  of  a  hostile 
tribe,  thus  gaining  military  glory  for  them- 
selves. Before  the  days  of  firearms  the 
only  weapons  employed  in  warfare  were 
bows  and  arrows,  lances,  and  stone  clubs 
encased  in  skin  ;  the  arrowheads  were 
either  of  bone  or  stone.  Hide  shields 
served  as  defensive  weapons  ;  apart  from 
their  actual  protective  value,  shields  were 
generally  provided  with  painted  designs  of 
magic  significance,  believed  to  assist  materi- 
ally in  warding  off  the  arrows  of  the 
enemy.  The  practice  of  scalping  was  wide- 
spread in  the  plains,  the  scalps  of  the 
enemy  being  generally  preserved  as 
trophies.  It  is  a  common  error  to  suppose 
that   military  prestige  depended    primarily 


on  the  number  of  scalps  a  warrior  had 
taken.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  to  "  count 
coup  " — that  is,  to  be  the  first  to  touch  one 
of  the  enemy,  particularly  if  he  was  not 
disabled — was  considered  a  far  greater 
honour. 

The  artistic  ideas  of  the   Plains  Indians 
find  expression  in  decorative  art,   dancing, 
and  music.     Decorative  art  consists  almost 
entirely  of  painted  designs  on  tanned  skins 
and  rawhides,  and  of  quilled   and  beaded 
designs  embroidered  on  objects  of  tanned 
skin.     The  beaded  and  quilled  designs  are 
in    practically    every  case   geometrical   in 
character,    occurring     on    the    uppers    of 
moccasins,    on    soft    leather    pouches,   on 
ornamented    leather     strips     attached     to 
blankets,  and  elsewhere.     Painted  designs 
are  partly  of  the  same  sort  as  these,  as  in 
the  case  of  the  geometrical  designs  found 
on    rawhide   fringed    bags  and   parfleches, 
partly   realistic    in    character.     The   latter 
type   are   well    illustrated    in    the   painted 
tepees  common  among  all  the  Plains  tribes, 
in  which  a  reference  is  generally  implied  to 
the   "medicine   bundles"   of  magic  power 
which,   with  their   associated  legends   and 
rituals,    are     inseparably    connected    with 
them.      A    further     example    of     realistic 
Plains   art  is  to  be  found  in  the  so-called 
"winter    counts"    of    the    Sioux   Indians, 
which  consist  of  a  series  of  realistic  designs 
painted   on    buffalo   skin    and  arranged  in 
the  form  of  a  spiral ;  each  design  serves  to 
recall  a   past   year   by   referring   to   some 
specific  event  that  made  it  memorable,  the 
winter  count  thus  constituting  a  primitive 
calendar  and  historical  record.     Several  of 
the  geometrical  designs  referred  to,  which 
are   nearly  all  reducible  to  rectangles  and 
triangles  or  combinations  of  these,  are  found 
in  more  than  one  tribe,  but  the  symbolism 
may  vary  or,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Black- 
foot,  may  be  absent  altogether.     Good  ex- 
amples of  the   symbolic   interpretation   of 
geometrical  designs  are  to  be  found  among 
the  Sioux  :    here,   for   instance,   a   pair    of 
isosceles  triangles  resting  on  the  opposite 
sides  of  a   short  base  may  be  interpreted 
as  a   feather  ;   an   isosceles    triangle    with 
enclosed  rectangle  resting  on   the  base  as 
a  tepee  ;  and  an  elongated  diamond  as  the 
whirlwind.     Among  the  Saulteaux  realistic 
picture-writing,  comparable  to  the  realistic 
paintings  of  the  Plains  Indians,  arc  etched 
on    bark  ;   geometrical    designs,    frequently 
floral   in   character,  are   found  on    beaded 
bags  and  other  articles. 

Dancing  and  music,  as  so  often  in  abori- 
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ginal  America,  are  in  practice  generally 
found  together,  though  many  types  of  song 
exist  without  dancing  accompaniment.  In- 
strumental music  is  of  little  importance, 
drum  and  rattle  serving  merely  as  accom- 
paniments to  the  vocal  music.  Independent 
instrumental  music  was  not  developed  ex- 
cept in  the  case  of  the  flute  or  flageolet, 
which,  however,  is  of  distinctly  subsidiary 
importance.  A  surprising  number  of  types 
of  songs  are  sung  by  the  Plains  Indians, 
particularly  in  connection  with  religious 
ceremonials.  Some  of  the  more  important 
of  these,  such  as  the  Blackfoot  "  beaver 
bundle"  ritual  and  the  Sun  Dance  common 
to  all  the  Plains  tribes,  possess  hundreds 
of  songs,  all  of  which  must  be  accurately 
rendered.  When  one  bears  in  mind  the 
total  number  of  public  and  private  rituals 
possessed  by  such  tribes  as  the  Blackfoot, 
the  total  number  of  distinct  songs  used  by 
all  the  members  of  the  tribe,  reaching  as  it 
does  in  the  thousands,  becomes  truly  as- 
tonishing, and  argues  a  prodigious  musical 
memory  on  the  part  of  the  old  men  who 
have  accumulated  experience  in  the  proper 
conduct  of  rituals.  It  may  be  noted  that 
favourite  songs  are  often  adopted  by  a 
visiting  tribe,  and  may  thus  travel  over  a 
great  extent  of  territory. 

The  social  organization  of  all  the  tribes 
here  considered  is  simple,  as  contrasted 
with  that  of  the  west  coast  Indians,  in  that 
there  are  no  distinctions  of  rank  observed. 
Slavery  was  not  developed  to  any  extent, 
captives  in  war  being  either  killed  or 
adopted  into  the  tribe.  Chiefs  had  little 
more  actual  power  than  the  ordinary  rank 
and  file,  and  it  was  within  the  power  of 
every  one  to  gain  renown  for  himself  by 
success  and  bravery  on  the  war-path. 
Wealth  and  the  possession  of  powerful 
medicine  bundles  also  contributed  to  give 
one  standing  in  the  community. 

The  Plains  Ojibwa  were  organized  into 
a  rather  large  number  of  clans  possessing 
animal  totems,  the  members  of  which  were 
forbidden  to  intermarry  among  themselves. 
The  names  of  the  clansmen,  however,  do 
not  seem  to  have  been  associated  to  any 
extent  with  the  clans  and  totems,  and  in 
general  the  whole  clan  system  was  nut 
developed  along  as  rigid  lines  as  among 
the  Iroquoian  tribes.  The  Plains  tribes  of 
Canada  have  no  totemic  clans,  but  are  more 
loosely  divided  into  a  number  of  bands  that 
seem  in  earlier  times  to  have  occupied  more 
or  less  definite  territories  relatively  to  one 
another.     Among  the  Piegan  there  are  over 
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twenty  such  bands,  while  among  the  Blood 
and  Blackfool  proper  there  are  many  less  ; 
these  bands  .ill   bear   nicknames,  such  as 

Fat-roasters,"     "Seldom-lonesome,"    and 

Early  -  finished  -  eating."  Ii  has  been 
thought  thai  bands  such  as  these  have 
been  transformed  from  earlier  totemic  clans 
analogous  to  those  "t  the  Ojibwa,  but 
evidence  is  not  conclusive  on  this  point. 
Marriage  is  not  expressly  forbidden  within 
the  band,  though  in  practice  one  generally 
married  outside  of  it.  it  only  for  the  reason 
that  nio^t  of  the  members  of  a  band  were 
apt  to  be  Mood  relatives,  among  whom 
marriage  was  naturally  forbidden.  In  all 
important  tubal  gatherings,  as  for  the  Sim 
Dance,  the  bands  arrange  themselves  in  the 
form  of  a  camp  circle,  each  pitching  its 
tents  in  a  specified  part  of  the  circle.  This 
interesting  custom  is  paralleled  among  all 
the  tribes  of  the  plains,  the  units  of  the 
circle  being  sometimes  clans,  as  in  the  case 
of  the  Omaha. 

Polygamy  was  common  in  earlier  days 
among  the  Plains  Indians,  though  one  wife 
was  always  regarded  as  the  main  wife, 
whose  duty  it  often  was  to  take  an  im- 
portant part  in  the  private  rituals  of  her 
husband.  Among  the  Blackfoot  a  man 
generally  took  up  his  residence  with  his 
wife's  people,  so  that  his  children  were 
reckoned  members  of  her  band.  The  line 
between  mens  and  women's  propertv  was 
rather  sharply  drawn,  the  tepee,  among 
Other  things,  as  we  have  seen,  always  being 
accounted  the  property  of  the  woman. 
Property  was  transmitted  to  both  male  and 
female  descendants,  the  propertv  of  the 
woman  generally  going  to  the  daughters, 
while  that  of  the  man  went  to  his  sons. 
An  interesting  feature  in  the  social  life 
of  the  Plains  Indians  is  the  avoidance 
of  intercourse  between  certain  people  who 
are  related  by  marriage;  particularly  strong 
is  the  feeling  against  familiarity  of  any  kind 
between  mother-in-law  and  son-in-law,  it 
being  considered  a  very  serious  breach  of 
social  etiquette  for  these  to  speak  to  each 
other.  The  marriage  by  a  widower  of  his 
deceased  wife's  sister,  a  custom  known  as 
the  (evirate,  was  common  in  this  area. 
Adoption  into  a  family  was  not  uncommon 
among  the  Indians  of  the  Plains  ;  among 
the  Sioux  there  was  an  elaborate  pipe- 
ceremony  intended  to  bring  unrelated  men 
into  the  relation  of  father  and  son. 

Perhaps  no  single  feature  is  so  charac- 
teristic of  the  culture  of  the  Plains  tribes 
as  the  great  development  of   ceremonials. 


These  are  partly  social  in  character,  but 
the  religious  element  enters  strongly  into 

nearly  all  of  them.  As  a  matter  ui  fact  I  lie 
social  and  religious  elements  are  s, ,  closely 
interrelated  that  one  aspect  cannot  well  be 
discussed  without  the  other.  Of  prime  1111 
portance  are  various  societies,  or  fraterni- 
ties, winch  have  their  definite  dances,  songs, 
and  regalia,  and  to  which  members  are 
admitted  by  a  formal  process  of  initiation 
involving  the  expenditure  on  theii  part  of  a 
considerable  amount  of  propertv.  While 
the  social  or  military  functions  predominate 
in  certain  of  these  societies,  the  religious 
aspect  is  more  pronounced  in  others. 
Chief  in  importance  among  these  societies 
is  a  progressive  series  of  so-called  Age  or 
Military  Societies,  the  members  of  which 
pass  in  a  body  from  one  to  the  other  at 
a  certain  period  of  their  lives.  The  first  in 
order  of  these  societies  had  a  membership 
of  young  boys,  while  the  highest  was  re- 
served for  old  men  of  approved  valour  and 
experience.  Several  of  the  Age  Societies 
were  actively  connected  with  the  conduct 
of  war  expeditions  or  with  the  policing  of 
the  camp,  particularly  when  on  the  buffalo- 
hunt.  Among  the  Blood  the  series  of  Age 
Societies,  known  by  the  inclusive  term 
of  All-Comrades,  consist,  in  the  order  of 
their  rank,  of  the  Mosquitoes,  All  Brave 
Dogs,  Braves,  Black  Soldiers,  Raven 
Bearers,  Dogs,  Horns,  and  Catchers. 
Several  of  these  names  have  a  wide  dis- 
tribution among  similar  societies  in  other 
Plains  tribes.  Generally  the  women  were 
organized  into  societies  analogous  to  those 
of  the  men. 

Owing  to  complete  breakdown  of  the 
old  military  life  and  system  among  the 
Indians,  the  Age  Societies  and  the  rituals 
belonging  to  them  have  lost  much  of  their 
hold  upon  the  people  in  recent  years.  A 
number  of  other  dances,  or  more  properly 
rituals,  however,  still  occupy  an  important 
place  in  the  life  of  the  Indians.  By  far  the 
most  important  of  these  is  the  famous  Sim 
Dance,  which  is  found  in  essentially  the 
same  form  among  all  the  Plains  tribes  of 
r  anada  and  the  United  States,  having  even 
been  adopted  by  certain  tribes  not  generally 
reckoned  as  belonging  to  the  Plains  culture 
area.  The  Sun  Dance,  or  Offerings  Lodge, 
as  it  is  sometimes  termed,  is  primarily  a 
ceremonial  of  prayer  addressed  to  the  sun, 
the  Buffalo  spirit  being  also  invoked.  It  is 
ordinarily  given  by  a  man  as  the  result  of 
a  vow  addressed  to  the  sun  in  time  of 
distress.     In  practice  the  Sun  Dance  is  an 
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exceedingly  complex  ritual,  lasting  several 
days  and  consisting  of  a  series  of  ritual- 
istic observances  of  religious  import,  a 
great  number  of  traditional  songs,  and  the 
giving  of  offerings,  such  as  clothing,  to  the 
sun.  Ii  constitutes,  perhaps,  the  chief  force 
In  ingingthe  members  oi  the  tube  together, 
and  forms  the  chief  expression  oi  their 
religious  emotion.  Iii  earlier  days  many 
men  inflicted  severe  torture  upon  them- 
selves during  the  Sun  Dance,  so  as  to 
arouse  the  pity  of  the  powers  they  suppli- 
cated for  long  life  and  success.  Many- 
other  dances  of  lesser  significance  are  also 
found,  some  of  them,  such  as  the  wide- 
spread tree  Dance  ami  Omaha  Dance, 
being  popular  as  forms  of  social  enter- 
tainment. 

Ik-sides  the  more  definitely  public  rituals 
we  have  briefly  considered,  there  are  a 
great  many  private  rituals  associated  with 
medicine  bundles.  These  sacred  bundles, 
which  seem  to  occupy  a  particularly  im- 
portant place  in  the  religious  life  of  the 
Blackfoot,  are  either  articles  of  ceremonial 
or  military  use  or  aggregates  of  various, 
in  themselves  often  quite  inconspicuous, 
objects,  such  as  skins  of  animals,  whistles, 
and  heads  of  birds,  kept  in  wrappings  or 
a  bag  and  believed  to  be  endowed  with 
magic  power.  A  medicine  bundle  is  prac- 
tically always  the  property  of  a  single 
individual,  who  is  supposed  to  be  deriving 
the  benefit  of  its  special  magical  potency, 
be  it  long  life,  freedom  from  ill,  ability 
to  cure  disease,  wealth,  success  in  war, 
or  what  not.  The  origin  of  such  a  bundle 
is  always  a  dream,  in  which  some  super- 
natural being,  like  the  Sun,  Moon,  Morning 
Star.  Thunder  Bird,  or  animal  spirit,  confers 
a  specific  gift  or  blessing,  the  outward 
symbol  of  which  is  the  bundle,  and  gives 
instruction  in  the  form  of  a  ritual,  songs, 
and  certain  regulations  of  conduct.  The 
medicine  bundle  must  be  carefully  handled 
according  to  prescribed  rules,  being 
generally  kept  in  the  rear  of  the  tepee 
during  the  night  and  placed  at  various 
points  around  it  in  the  daytime.  Once,  and 
in  some  cases  several  times  a  day,  sweet- 
grass  or  other  aromatic  herb  is  burnt  as 
an  incense-smudge  inside  the  tepee.  A 
bundle  may  be  transferred  for  a  considera- 
tion, the  ritual  of  transfer  putting  the 
purchaser  in  the  same  relation  to  the  power 
that  originally  granted  it  as  the  first  recipi- 
ent of  the  blessing.  As  famous  bundles 
are  apt  to  increase  in  value  with  each 
transfer,  they  come   to  partake   somewhat 
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of  the  nature  of  investments.  The  various 
types  of  medicine  bundles  which  have 
been  described  for  the   Blackfoot  are  war 

bridles,  weasel-tail  suits,  hair-lock  suits, 
head-dresses,  shields,  otter  bundles,  bear 
knives,  medicine  lances,  medicine  pipes, 
beaver  bundles,  Sun  Dance  bundles,  and 
many  types  of  painted  tepees.  The 
medicine  pipes  and  beaver  bundles  arc 
the  most  important  of  these,  and  have 
extremely  complex  rituals  connected  with 
them.  The  possession  of  a  bundle  of  one 
of  these  types  does,  perhaps,  more  to  give 
a  man  social  prestige  than  any  other 
factor. 

Distinct   from  the  owners   of    medicine 
bundles  are  shamans  or  conjurors,  whose 
function  it  is  to  extract  disease  by  sucking 
or    by     the     singing     of     medicine-songs. 
Among   the    Saulteaux    there    are    several 
classes   of    conjurors,    such    as    healers   of 
the  sick,  jugglers  clever  at  sleight-of-hand 
performances,    and    prophets.     The    most 
important  ceremonial  among  these  Indians 
was   the    Midewiwin   or    Medicine    Lodge, 
which   consisted  essentially   of   a  series  of 
medicine     performances    on     the     part     of 
the  shamans  of  the  tribe,  who  were  grouped 
into  four  ranks  or   degrees  :    at  the  same 
time  novices  were  initiated  into  the  secrets 
of    the    Medicine    Lodge.     An    important 
phase  of  the  religious  life  of  the  Ojibwa  is 
the  acquiring  of  personal  protec- 
tors or  guardian  spirits  in  dreams  ; 
this  usually  takes  place  during  the 
period   of    fasting  at   the    time    of 
puberty.     An  intimate  relation   is 
thus  brought  about  between  an  in- 
dividual and  a  supernatural  power, 
which  exercises  a  profound  influ- 
ence  on    his    whole   life.     Unlike 
the  medicine  bundle  of  the  Black- 
foot,  the  protection  of  the  guardian 
spirit  is  not  transferable.  .   * 

The  religious  ideas  of  the  In- 
dians centred  around  the  general 
conception  of  supernatural  power, 
termed  Wakan  by  the  Sioux  and 
Manido  or  Manito  by  the  Ojibwa. 
Terms  such  as  these  are  probably 
understood  rather  differently  by 
different  individuals,  but  the 
general  conception  emerges  of  a 
mysterious  cosmic  force  which 
takes  on  many  concrete  forms  and 
which  may  be  transmitted  in  vary- 
ing degree  to  favoured  individuals. 
Thus  an  amulet  and  a  super- 
natural   being   are    alike   manito, 


though  in  quite  different  form  and  degree. 
The  heavenly  bodies  and  the  more  power- 
ful animals  are  in  particular  identified 
with  this  power,  and  we  therefore  find 
them  prominent  in  myth,  ritual,  and  prayer. 
The  manifestations  of  manito,  however,  are 
by  no  means  limited  to  these,  and  may 
be  exhibited  in  the  most  diverse  and  un- 
expected forms,  animate  or  inanimate.  It 
would  be  in  vain  to  seek  a  definite  philo- 
sophy or  body  of  religious  doctrine  in  the 
notions  of  the  Indians  on  the  subject  of 
manito.  Though  the  cosmic  power  often 
takes  the  form  of  definite  supernatural 
beings,  as  in  the  case  of  the  sun,  who 
appears  in  dreams  as  an  old  man,  it  cannot 
be  said  that  the  Indians  developed  a  clear- 
cut  system  of  gods  or  endowed  their  beings 
with  very  definite  attributes.  The  con- 
ception of  a  supreme  being  was  at  least 
vaguely  arrived  at  by  the  Ojibwa  as  the 
Great  Manito.  Prayers  were  often  addressed 
and  offerings  given  to  supernatural  powers. 
Such  offerings  were  not  necessarily  of  great 
intrinsic  value,  but  might  consist  of  tobai  i  o 
or  an  old  garment  disposed  on  some  moun- 
tain height  or  other  secluded  spot.  It  was 
the  devout  prayer  implied  in  such  an  offer- 
ing, not  its  mere  outward  value,  that 
mattered. 

Among  all  the  tribes  here  considered  the 
dead    were     believed   to   depart   as   ghosts 
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to  some  far-off  other  world,  generally 
located  in  the  west.  The  life  led  by  the 
ghosts  was  believed  to  be  rather  indifferent 
and  insipid  than  definitely  happy  or  painful. 
Despite  the  undoubted  bravery  of  the  Plains 
Indians,  they  had  a  healthy  fear  of  the 
dead  and  were  eager  to  get  away  from 
corpses  as  quickly  as  possible.  In  the 
plains  the  dead  were  in  former  times  often 
buried  in  trees  or  on  high  points  of  land, 
articles  of  use  belonging  to  the  deceased 
being  commonly  placed  with  them. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  chapters  of 
Plains   culture    is    the    mythology   of    the 
Indians.     The    myths,    which    are    handed 
down  orally  from  generation  to  generation, 
are  numerous  and  consist  partly  of  accounts 
of  the  legendary  origin  of  various  rituals 
and  societies,  partly  of  narratives  of  adven- 
ture dealing  with  various  beings  supposed 
to  have  existed  in  a  remotely  past  mytho- 
logical epoch.     The  former  type  of  myth 
is    looked    upon  as    more   sacred    in  char- 
acter and   they    are    often    recited    or   en- 
acted   in    the   course  of   rituals,  while    the 
latter,  though    believed    by    the    old    men 
even  to-day  to  be   true,  are  often  told  of 
a  winter  evening  for  the  mere  pleasure  of 
the  telling.     The  actors  in  these  are  either 
human    beings    endowed    with    supernor- 
mal   qualities     or     animals    conceived    of 
in   the   guise  of    human  beings.     Some  of 
the    myths    are    of    a    decidedly 
humorous  turn  and  give  excellent 
"■»    -    •*      examples   of    the    Indian's   comic 
sense,   a   sense    in    which    he    is 
often,  for  some  mysterious  reason, 
believed  to  be  lacking.     The  most 
humorous    stories     are    generally 
such   as   deal  with  the  Trickster, 
examples   of   which    are   the   Old 
Man   of   the   Blackfoot,  Manibojo 
of    the    Ojibwa,   and    Wisakichak 
of    the    Cree.      The   Trickster   is 
generally  thought  of  as  a  power- 
ful   being  who    does    much    good 
lor   mankind,    but    who   oft-times 
gets    himself   into    sorry  scrapes 
or  plays  the  clown.     Many  myths, 
■H      or    at    least    incidents   of    myths, 
are  distributed  over  an  immense 
area  in  aboriginal  America,  some 
:  •'   [_         m|    them   extending   from    the    At- 
gwj.      lantic    to    west    of    the    Rockies. 
[H      Such,      for       instance,      is      the 
favourite   story  of   the   diving   of 
I  Seaver  or  Muskrat  for  a  handful 
of  earth,  from  which  the  present 
world  was  made. 
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ESPITE  the  influx  of 

large  numbers  of 
immigrants  from 
Southern  Europe  and 
the  rapidity  with 
which  towns  have 
sprung  up,  the 
growth  of  Western 
Canada  has  been  singularly  free  from  the 
epidemics  that  in  the  past  have  often 
attended  the  development  of  new  countries. 
Although  due  in  a  large  measure  to  the 
climate,  this  immunity  would  scarcely  have 
been  so  pronounced  but  for  the  effective 
and  extremely  comprehensive  legislation 
enacted  by  the  Governments  of  the  different 
provinces. 

In  Manitoba  and  Alberta  all  matters 
affecting  public  health  are  regulated  by 
.1  Provincial  Board  of  Health,  which,  in 
Manitoba,  is  comprised  of  not  more  than 
six  members,  of  whom  four  must  be  duly 
registered  medical  practitioners,  and  in 
Alberta  consists  of  a  provincial  medical 
officer  of  health,  a  provincial  sanitary 
engineer  and  a  provincial  bacteriologist. 
A  provincial  bacteriologist  is  also  appointed 
in  Manitoba.  In  Saskatchewan  there  is  no 
Board  of  Health,  but  in  its  place  a  per- 
manent Bureau  of  Health  has  been  organ- 
ized. There  is  also  in  the  latter  province 
a  council  of  public  health,  consisting  of  a 
commissioner,  three  duly  qualified  medical 
practitioners  and  one  qualified  veterinary 
practitioner,  whose  duties  are  to  review 
regulations  made  for  the  betterment  of  the 


public  health  and  to  suggest  any  amend- 
ments that  they  may  deem  necessary. 
The  Bureau  has  been  divided  into  three 
departments  or  branches,  medical,  sanitary, 
and  sanitary  engineering.  Each  branch  is 
under  the  superintendence  of  a  qualified 
official  who  is  responsible  to  the  Com- 
missioner of  the  Bureau  for  the  efficient 
conduct  of  his  department.  The  medical 
branch  undertakes  inquiries  into  all  out- 
breaks of  infectious  and  contagious 
diseases,  reports  and  tabulates  records  of 
cases,  controls  and  distributes  vaccines, 
sera,  &c,  carries  out  the  inspection  of 
hospitals,  and  undertakes  other  work  of  a 
preventive  nature.  The  duties  of  the 
sanitary  branch  include  investigations  into 
all  complaints  received  at  the  Bureau  from 
Municipal  B  lards  of  Health  and  individuals, 
the  inspection  of  the  sanitary  condition 
of  rural  municipalities,  villages,  towns,  and 
cities,  and  joint  action  with  local  health 
boards  in  such  matters  as  cleansing,  the 
inspectionof  foods,  dairies,  hotels,  plumbing, 
the  ventilation  of  buildings  and  similar 
undertakings.  The  engineering  branch  of 
the  Bureau  investigates  the  pollution  of 
streams  and  water  supplies,  institutes  the 
necessary  measures  to  procure  safe  and 
adequate  water  and  sewerage  systems, 
checks  and  examines  plans  and  specifica- 
tions sent  in  by  the  municipalities  previous 
to  the  issue  by  the  Commissioners  of  the 
Bureau  of  a  certificate  for  the  construction 
of  such  works,  consults  with  and  advises 
municipal   councils   in    engineering    work 
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affecting  the  health  of  the  public,  and 
inspects  such  works  with  a  view  to  having 
them  maintained  at  a  proper  standard  of 
efficiency.  By  distributing  the  duties  of 
the  Bureau  among  three  separate  depart- 
ments the  work  of  maintaining  a  high 
standard  of  public  health  has  been  greatly 
facilitated. 

In  each  province  the  powers  conferred 
on  the  executive  bodies  by  the  Public 
Health  Acts  are  extremely  wide  and  allow 
of  very  stringent  measures  being  taken 
without  such  delay  as  would  be  incurred  if 
reference  to  a  higher  court  were  necessary. 
Speaking  generally  the  duties  of  the  Health 
Boards  may  be  outlined  as  follows  : 

(i)  The  prevention  and  removal  of 
nuisances. 

(2)  The  inspection,  cleansing,  and 
sanitary  maintenance  of  all  houses, 
and  public  buildings  and  public 
conveyances. 

(3)  The  construction,  maintenance, 
and  cleansing  of  all  drains  and  sewer- 
age systems  and  the  cleansing  of  streets 
and  yards. 

(4)  The  supervision  of  noxious  and 
offensive  trades. 

151  The  inspection  of  sanitary 
equipment  and  maintenance  of  all 
slaughter-houses,  starch  factories,  and 
similar  buildings. 

(6)  The  isolation  of  persons  suffer- 
ing from  infectious  or  contagious 
diseases. 


1.   THE    HOSPITAL,    HUMBOLDT,    SASKATCHEWAN. 
3.   GENERAL    HOSPITAL,    REGINA. 


2.    ROYAL    VICTORIA    HOSPITAL,    EDMONTON. 
4.   GENERAL    HOSPITAL,    WINNIPEG. 
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l'lu-  vaccination  of  children  and 
of  .ill  persons  entering  or  residing  in 
the  province,  not  already  vaccinated 
or  insufficiently  protected  by  previous 
vaccination. 

B  ["he  prevention  of  the  use  of 
noxious  manures  and  fertilizers  dangei  - 
ous  to  the  public  health. 

■  The  supervision  of  matter  con- 
ducive to  a  pure  milk  supply. 

m.i     The    prevention    of    the    pollu- 
tion of  all  lakes,  rivers,  and  streams, 
(n)  The  cutting  and  storing  of  ice. 
u    The       sanitary      condition       of 
lumbering  and  other  camps. 

VI3)  And  generally  all   such   matters 

as  may  be  necessary  for  the  protection 

of  the  public  health. 

Vested    with    such    powers   as   these   it 

would  be  strange  it  the  medical  authorities 

did    not   exercise  a  far-reaching  influence 

over   the  life  of  the  people,  and  there  are 

tew   matters   connected    with  the  material 

development  of  the  country  in  which  they 

are  not   directly   or   indirectly  concerned. 

To  retain  complete  control  over  so  vast  an 

area  as  is  contained  in  the  three  provinces 

is   no    easy   matter   and   has   necessitated 

careful    organization. 

Although  the  systems  obtaining  in    the 

provinces   are   not   identical,  in  each  case 

a  scheme  has  been  evolved  which  enables 

the  governing  body  to  keep  in  touch  with 

every  part   of  the  province.     In   Manitoba 

a   number    of    health  districts   have    been 

formed    and    a    duly    registered    medical 

practitioner  appointed  in  each  to  act  as  the 

health  inspector.     In  this   province  every 

municipality  is  required  to  appoint  and  pay 

a  medical    practitioner    to    act    as    health 

officer  of  the  municipality.     In  any  portion 

of    the    province  not  included  within  the 

limits  of  an  organized  municipality  a  health 

officer    may  be   appointed   by  the   Board. 

In  some  municipalities  sanitary  constables 

have  been  appointed.     Both  health  officers 

and    sanitary    constables    are    under     the 

control  of  the   provincial  health  inspector 

for  the  district.     In  Alberta  every  city  and 

town   is  required    to    appoint  and     pay    a 

medical  officer  of   health,   and    every  city, 

town,  and  village  has  a  local  board  of  health. 

In  cities  and  towns  the  board  consists  of 

the  mayor,  the   medical  officer  of  health, 

the  municipal  engineer  (if  any)  and  three 

ratepayers.     In   villages    it   comprises  the 

members  of  the  council  and  the  sanitary 

inspector    (if     any,.      In     Saskatchewan     a 

similar  system  prevail?,  the  board   in  cities 


and  towns  consisting  of  the  council,  the 
medical  health  officer,  and  the  engine.  I 
In  those  portions  of  the  provinces  not 
within  the  boundaries  of  a  city,  town,  or 
health  district  the  Provincial  Board  of 
Health,  or,  in  the  case  oi  Saskatchewan, 
the  Bureau  of  Health,  appoints  medical 
officers  where  such  an  appointment  may 
be  necessary.  Local  authorities  render 
periodical  reports  to  the  provincial 
authorities,  and  in  this  way  an  efficient 
supervision  is  effected  over  all  matters 
affecting  the  public  health. 

In  so  far  as  is  possible  the  health  authori- 
ties exercise  a  rigid    supervision  over  the 
water  supply.     This  branch  of  work  is  not 
without  its  difficulties,  especially  in  some 
of  the  more  arid  parts  of  the  prairies,  and 
even  in  the  more  settled  districts  of  Mani- 
toba the   authorities   are   sometimes    con- 
fronted with  problems  of  no  little  perplexity. 
Much   of   the   water  contains  alkali,  sand, 
and  other  impurities  which  often  affect  the 
health  of  the  newcomer,  though  the  effects 
are  generally  of  a  purely  temporary  nature. 
The  health  officers  accordingly  concentrate 
their    energies  on   the   purification   of  the 
available  water,    protect  it  from  pollution, 
and  ensure  its  storage  and  conveyance  in 
uncontaminated  pipes  and  reservoirs.     This 
the  Boards  are  enabled  to  do  by  clauses  in 
the  Public   Health  Acts  which  require  all 
plans  for  new  waterworks  or  additions  to 
existing  waterworks  to  be  submitted  to  the 
Boards  of  Health,  together  with  an  analysis 
of  the  water  from  the  proposed  source  of 
supply.   These  plans  are  carefully  examined 
by  the   Board,   and    in  the  event  of    their 
proving   satisfactory  a  certificate  is  issued 
for  the  construction  of  the  works.   Without 
such   a  certificate,  however,  work   in  this 
direction  cannot  be  undertaken.     A  special 
clause  in  the  Public  Health  Act  of  Alberta 
provides   that,  when  necessary,  water   for 
domestic  purposes  may  be  obtained  from 
supplies  used  for  irrigation,  mining,  or  in- 
dustrial   purposes,    after    inspection    by   a 
health  officer  and  the  sanction  of  the  Board. 
All  waterworks  are  periodically  inspected, 
and  should  there  be  any  evidence  of   im- 
purity  the    defect    must    be    immediately 
remedied  at  the  expense  of  the  municipality. 
It  will  be  seen  therefore  that  the  difficulty 
of  ensuring  a  satisfactory   supply  of   pure 
water    is   one    which    in    Western   Canada 
receives    the    constant    attention     of     the 
authorities. 

The  phenomenal  growth  of  many  of  the 
towns  of    Western   Canada    has  made  it  a 
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matter  of  some  difficulty  to  provide  ade- 
quate sewers,  and  the  difficulty  has  in  some 
cases  been  enhanced  by  the  lack  of  suitable 
outlets  for  sewage.  As  in  the  case  of 
waterworks,  all  plans  for  the  construction 
of  sewerage  and  auxiliary  systems  are  in- 
spected bv  the  medical  officers  of  the 
province  before  permission  is  given  for 
the  work  to  proceed.  No  system  may  be 
established  unless  there  is  maintained  in 
connection  therewith  a  system  of  sewage 
purification  and  disposal.  In  the  more 
settled  districts  it  sometimes  happens  that 
a  considerable  saying  of  labour  and  expense- 
can  be  effected  by  combining  the  sewerage 
arrangements  of  two  or  more  municipalities, 
and  the  Public  Health  Act  of  Manitoba 
specifically  enacts  that  if  the  Provincial 
Board  considers  such  a  course  advisable 
the  work  shall  be  done  and  the  expense 
shared  by  the  municipalities  concerned. 
In  the  event  of  the  sewerage  system  of 
any  municipality  contaminating  the  water 
supply  the  Board  can  compel  the  munici- 
pality in  question  immediately  to  take  steps 
to  rectify  the  matter. 

Despite  its  comparative  youth,  Western 
Canada  is  not  without  its  slum  problem,  and 
in  more  than  one  of  its  larger  cities  the 
medical  officers  are  waging  a  stern  fight  to 
overcome  the  evils  which  spring  from  over- 
crowding. The  legislation  governing  tene- 
ment houses  has  necessarily  to  be  very 
stringent  and  is  enforced  by  equally  strin- 
gent inspection.  One  of  the  most  striking 
clauses  in  that  section  of  the  Public  Health 
Act  of  Manitoba  which  deals  with  the 
question  is  that  which  limits  the  base  of 
the  tenement  house  to  50  per  cent,  of  the 
plot  on  which  it  is  built.  In  Saskatchewan 
the  legislation  on  this  point  is  not  so 
severe,  and  80  per  cent,  of  the  plot  may  be 
occupied.  Similar  regulations  are  in  force 
in  Alberta.  In  certain  cases  these  restric- 
tions are  modified,  but  everything  is  done 
to  ensure  a  sufficiency  of  fresh  air  and 
proper  sanitary  arrangements. 

In  each  of  the  three  provinces  the  sanitary 
upkeep  of  dairies  is  encouraged  by  a  system 
of  score  cards.  By  this  system  each  dairy 
is  periodically  inspected  and  certain  marks 
are  allotted  for  cleanliness,  health,  the 
comfort  and  feeding  of  the  cows,  the  con- 
struction, upkeep,  and  situation  of  the 
stables,  the  efficiency  of  employees,  the 
employment  of  the  proper  utensils,  and 
other  matters  likely  to  affect  the  purity  of 
tin-  milk.  Whilst  this  system  has  engen- 
dered a  very  beneficial  competition  among 
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dairy  owners,  the  public  have  shown  a  very 
keen  interest  in  the  scheme  and  several 
newspapers  publish  the  scores  weekly.  It 
augurs  well  for  the  future  standard  of  milk 
production  that  in  Winnipeg  the  number 
of  dairies  scoring  "  very  good  "  and  "good  " 
during  191 1  rose  from  28  in  January  to  42 
in  December,  and  this  despite  the  decrease 
in  the  total  number  of  dairies  from  108  to 
88.  In  addition  to  the  suggestions  made 
by  dairy  inspectors  the  dairy  owners  of  the 
three  provinces  are  further  helped  by  the 
issue  of  Government  circulars  containing 
much  useful  information  on  the  subject  of 
milk  production. 

It  is  but  consistent  with  the  general  atti- 
tude of  the  authorities  towards  matters 
affecting  the  public  health  that  vaccination 
is  compulsory  in  each  01"  the  three  provinces 
and  no  child  is  permitted  to  enter  any 
school  without  a  certificate  of  vaccination 
from  a  doctor.  Free  vaccination  is  given 
to  those  persons  who  cannot  afford  to  pay 
a  doctor's  charges.  In  a  case  of  dangerous 
infection  the  Health  Board  have  the  power 
to  place  the  infected  house  under  quaran- 
tine. In  other  cases  partial  quarantine  is 
adopted,  such  as  the  isolation  of  the  room 
in  which  the  patient  is  confined.  When 
the  case  is  cured  or  removed  the  house  is 
thoroughly  disinfected  either  at  the  expense 
of  the  tenant  or  the  municipality. 

In  earlier  years  disastrous  epidemics  of 
tvphoid  fever  were  frequent,  and  even  in 
1905  there  were  over  1,600  cases  in  Winni- 
peg alone.  The  energies  of  the  medical 
profession  were  brought  to  bear  upon  the 
question,  and  with  improved  sanitation  and 
a  rigid  system  of  inspection  a  wonderful 
improvement  was  effected.  In  fact, despite 
the  thousands  that  have  been  added  to  the 
population  of  Winnipeg  since  1905  the 
cases  of  tvphoid  fever  had  in  191 1  dwindled 
to  794.  Of  other  infectious  diseases  scarlet 
fever,  diphtheria,  and  measles  are  most 
prominent,  and  notwithstandingthe  greatest 


efforts  of  the  Board  of  Health  local  epi- 
demics frequently  break  out  and  each 
disease  adds  its  quota  to  the  death-rate  of 
the  country.  The  Bureau  of  Public  Health 
of  Saskatchewan  has  issued  specific  regu- 
lations as  to  the  course  to  be  adopted  when 
any  of  the  more  common  infectious  and 
contagious  diseases  break  out.  Excellent 
results  are  obtained  by  the  issue  of  circulars. 
The  latter  scheme  is  not  adopted  solely  by 
the  Saskatchewan  authorities  but  has  also 
found  favour  in  the  eves  of  the  Boards  of 
Health  of  Alberta  and  Manitoba.  The  fighl 
against  disease  even  finds  a  place  in  the 
schools  of  the  provinces,  where  the  teachers 
give  short  lessons  on  flies  as  carriers  of 
disease  and  point  out  the  dangers  arising 
to  dwelling-houses  from  the  proximity  of 
wet  or  filthy  places.  In  a  few  Western 
towns  the  extermination  of  the  fly  has  been 
encouraged  by  newspapers  and  councils, 
small  prizes  being  awarded  for  slaying 
certain  quantities  of  the  insect.  The 
scheme  has  met  with  great  success  at 
Brandon,  Manitoba,  where  enormous 
quantities  of  dead  Hies  have  been  handed 
in  to  the  inaugurators  of  the  scheme. 

The  fight  which  is  being  waged  in  other 
parts  of  the  civilized  world  against  pul- 
monary tuberculosis  has  its  counterpart  in 
Canada.  Deaths  caused  by  this  disease  in 
Winnipeg  alone  numbered  151  in  1909,  117 
in  1910,  and  108  in  191 1.  It  seems  not 
unlikely  that  the  overheated  condition  of 
manv  offices  and  homes  during  the  winter 
months  forms  a  contributory  factor  to  the 
evil,  the  sudden  change  from  an  overheated 
office  to  the  freezing  outside  air  being 
attended  with  considerable  risk.  Anti- 
tuberculosis campaigns  have  been  in- 
augurated and  vigorous  educational 
methods  adopted,  while  special  hospitals 
for  the  treatment  of  consumptives  have 
been  erected  at  spots  chosen  by  the 
medical  authorities.  Among  the  latter  the 
new     sanatoria    at    Fort    Qu'Appelle    and 


Winnipeg  are  deserving  of  special  mention, 
the  former  standing  in  grounds  consisting 
of  230  acres.  The  anti-tuberculosis  socie- 
ties prosecute  an  active  campaign  against 
the  disease,  giving  lectures,  distributing 
supplies,  and  conducting  a  tuberculosis 
clinic.  Their  efforts  have  earned  the 
unstinted  praise  of  the  medical  authorities, 
but  they  would  deserve  a  still  greater  meed 
of  gratitude  from  the  public  if  they  were 
to  take  active  measures  to  prevent  expecto- 
ration in  streets,  hotels,  and  other  public 
places.  Both  the  provincial  governments 
and  the  various  local  councils  have  passed 
laws  and  by-laws  forbidding  this  practice, 
but  this  dangerous  habit  is  nevertheless 
everywhere  in  evidence. 

Practically  every  town  with  more  than 
1,000  or  so  inhabitants  has  a  general 
hospital,  which  in  most  cases  is  in  receipt 
of  subsidies  from  the  Provincial  Govern- 
ment. When  it  is  quite  impossible  for  the 
patient  to  pay,  free  accommodation  and 
treatment  are  usually  given.  Generally, 
however,  some  contribution  is  exacted  in 
return  for  the  use  of  the  hospital.  The 
generous  free  hospital  system  of  the 
United  Kingdom  finds  no  parallel  in 
Western  Canada,  and  it  is  only  to  patients 
who  are  able  to  prove  abject  poverty  that 
free  treatment  is  extended. 

In  Manitoba  doctors  who  come  from  the 
United  Kingdom  holding  British  certificates 
of  registration  as  duly  qualified  medical 
practitioners  are  allowed  to  practise  after 
proving  their  identity  and  paying  the 
registration  fees  of  the  province.  The 
authorities  in  Alberta  and  Saskatchewan, 
however,  have  seen  fit  to  require  such 
practitioners  to  requalify  by  passing  the 
provincial  examinations  in  addition  to 
proving  identity  and  paving  the  registration 
fees.  Doctors  holding  British  certific  1 
of  registration  dated  prior  to  June  30, 
1887,  are  exempt  from  examination  in 
Saskatchewan. 
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NEW    METHODIST    COLLEGE,    REGINA. 


EDUCATION 


By  Dr.  W.  A.  McINTYRE,  Principal  of  the  Normal  School,  Winnipeg 


XE   of    the    most    im- 
portant  functions  of 

the     Provincial   Gov- 
ernments   in   Canada 
is  the  administration 
of       education.        In 
Manitoba     this    duty 
is    entrusted    to    the 
Department  of  Education,  which,  like  other 
departments,  is  under  the  direct  control  of 
a  member  of  the  Executive  Council. 

General  Scheme  of  Organization 

For  purposes  of  organization  and  ad- 
ministration the  whole  province  is  divided 
into  municipalities,  each  with  its  own 
council  and  special  officers.  Within  these 
municipalities  there  are  formed  school 
districts,  which  may  include  as  many  as 
twenty  square  miles.  Each  district  has  its 
own  school  board,  consisting  of  three  mem- 
bers. These  are  chosen  at  an  annual  meet- 
ing of  the  ratepayers.  Where  it  is  found 
advisable  or  necessary,  a  school  district 
may  be  composed  of  territory  in  two  or 
more  municipalities.  Where  the  people 
think  it  wise,  several  districts  may  unite 
or  consolidate  and  provide  for  transporta- 
tion of  the  pupils  at  the  expense  of  the 
districts.  This  gives  rise  to  the  Consoli- 
dated School,  and  there  are  now  about 
forty  of  these  schools  in  the  province. 
Where  the  municipality  is  a  town  or  a  city 
the  school  district  is  usually  coterminus 
with  the  municipality.     Sometimes  a  town 
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and  a  rural  community  unite  to  form  a 
school  district.  There  is  thus  ample  pro- 
vision made  in  the  statutes  for  meeting 
local  needs. 

The  Department  of  Education 

The  Department  of  Education,  presided 
over  by  the  Minister  of  Education,  among 
other  things  determines  the  duties  of 
public  and  high  school  inspectors  ;  pre- 
scribes forms  for  school  registers  and 
reports  :  provides  for  the  organization  of 
normal  and  model  schools,  high  schools 
and  intermediate  departments,  collegiate 
departments  and  collegiate  institutes  ; 
arranges  for  the  examination  of  teachers 
and  candidates  for  diplomas  of  various 
kinds  ;  issues  certificates  to  teachers  and 
others  entitled  to  receive  them  ;  prescribes 
vacations,  and  makes  regulations  regarding 
school  attendance  ;  arranges  for  the  print- 
ing and  publication  of  textbooks,  copy- 
books, maps,  and  the  like  ;  controls  t he- 
free  distribution  of  textbooks  ;  organizes 
schools  in  unorganized  territory  ;  and  in 
general  exercises  supervision  over  all  the 
public  elementary  and  secondary  schools 
in  the  province. 

The  Advisory  Board 

This  Board  consists  of  twelve  members, 
selected  in  part  by  the  teachers  of  the 
province.  Other  members  are  directly 
appointed  by  the  Lieutenant-Governor  in 
Council.    This  Advisory  Board  has  power — 

To  make  regulations  for  the  dimensions, 
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equipment,  style,  plan,  furnishing,  decora- 
tion, and  ventilation  of  school-houses,  and 
for  the  arrangement  and  requisites  of  school 
premises  ; 

To  examine  and  authorize  textbooks  and 
books  of  reference  for  the  use  of  pupils  and 
school  libraries  ; 

To  determine  the  qualification  of  teachers 
and  inspectors  for  high  and  public- 
schools  ; 

To  determine  the  standard  to  be  attained 
by  pupils  for  admission  to  high  schools  ; 

To  decide  or  make  suggestions  concern- 
ing such  matters  as  may  from  time  to  time 
be  referred  to  them  by  the  Department  of 
Education  ; 

To  appoint  examiners  for  the  purpose  of 
preparing  examination  papers  for  teachers' 
certificates  and  for  the  examination  of 
pupils  seeking  to  enter  high  schools  ;  these 
examiners  report  to  the  Department  of 
Education. 

To  appoint  sub-examiners  for  the  en- 
trance, teachers',  and  other  examinations  ; 
these  sub-examiners  report  to  the  Advisory 
Board  ; 

To  prescribe  the  forms  of  religious  exer- 
cises to  be  used  in  schools  ; 

To  make  regulations  for  the  classifica- 
tion, organization,  discipline,  and  govern- 
ment of  normal,  model,  high,  or  public 
schools  ; 

To  determine  to  whom  teachers'  certifi- 
cates shall  be  granled,  and  to  cancel  certifi- 
cates at  any  tune  granted, and  also  to  accept 
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certificates  granted  outside  the  province  in 
place  of  an  examination  ; 

To  decide  upon  all  disputes  and  com- 
plaints laid  before  them,  the  settlement 
of  which  is  not  otherwise  provided  for 
by  law. 

The  Local  School  Board 

In  the  several  school  districts  of  the 
province  each  local  school  board  has  power 
to  arrange  for  annual  and  special  meetings  ; 
to  provide  accommodation  for  pupils  ;  to 
employ  teachers  ;  and  in  general  is  re- 
sponsible for  the  work  of  the  school.  The 
local  school  board  reports  semi-annually 
to  the  Department  of  Education  as  to 
educational  conditions  in  the  district. 

Inspection 

The  Department  of  Education  becomes 
aware  of  the  work  done  in  each  district 
of  the  province  through  the  visits  of  it-. 
inspectors,  who  report  not  only  to  the 
Department  but  to  the  Boards  of  Trustees 
concerned.  In  cities  the  superintendents 
of  schools  act  as  inspectors  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Education. 

The  Support  of  Schools 
The  money  necessary  to  the  support  of 
schools  is  provided  from  three  sources — 
the  revenues  of  the  province,  municipal 
taxation,  and  local  taxation.  The  pro- 
vincial aid  amounts  to  about  $130  a  year 
for  each  schoolroom  in  operation  for  a 
year.  The  municipal  grant  is  I240  for 
the  same  period.  The  remaining  expense 
must  be  borne  by  the  districts.  Full 
machinery  is  provided  for  the  collection  of 
taxes. 

In  secondary  schools  the  assistance  from 
the  Government  depends  upon  the  work 
done,  and  is  sufficient  to  make  it  worth 
while  for  cities  and  towns  to  aim  at 
efficiency. 

Course  of  Study 

The  course  of  study  for  elementary 
schools  resembles  that  in  use  in  the  other 
provinces,  although  emphasis  is  placed  on 
local  needs.  Ample  provision  is  made  for 
physical  intellectual,  and  moral  instruction. 
Manual  training,  music,  drawing,  and 
nature  study  find  a  place  on  the  pro- 
gramme side  by  side  with  such  studies 
as  reading  and  composition.  The  success 
attained  in  each  branch  depends,  as  in 
other  places,  upon  the  local  interest.  In 
the    leading   cities    provision    is   made    for 


medical  inspection.  Every  precaution  is 
taken  to  guard  against  the  spread  of  in- 
fectious and  contagious  diseases. 

Bi-lingual  Teaching 
There  are  so  many  non-English  districts 
in  the  province  that  provision  is  made  for 
bi-lingual  teaching.     This  provision  is  set 
forth  in  the  following  clause  : 

"  When  ten  of  the  pupils  in  any 
school  speak  the  French  language,  or 
any  language  other  than  English,  as 
their  native  language,  the  teaching  of 
such  pupils  shall  be  conducted  in 
French  or  such  other  language, 
and  English,  upon  the  bi-lingual 
system." 

Religious  Teaching 
Because  of  a  strong  desire  on  the  part 
of  some  for  religious  exercises  and  religious 
teaching  in  the  schools,  the  following 
clauses  were  inserted  in  the  School 
Acts  : 

"  Religious  teaching,  to  be  conducted  as 
hereinafter  provided,  shall  take  place  in 
any  public  school  in   Manitoba  : 

"  (<7)  If  authorized  by  a  resolution  passed 
by  the  majority  of  the  school  trustees  of 
the  district  in  which  the  school  is  carried 
on,  or, 

"(6)  If  a  petition  be  presented  to  said 
school  trustees  asking  for  religious  teach- 
ing and  signed  by  the  parents  or  guardians 
of  at  least  ten  children  attending  the 
school  in  the  case  of  a  rural  school  district, 
or  by  the  parents  or  guardians  of  at  least 
25  children  attending  the  school  in  the 
case  of  a  city,  town,  or  village  school. 

"  Such  religious  teaching  shall  take  place 
between  the  hours  of  half-past  three  and 
four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  and  shall 
be  conducted  by  any  Christian  clergyman 
whose  charge  includes  any  portion  of  the 
school  district,  or  by  any  person  duly 
authorized  by  such  clergyman,  or  by  a 
teacher  when  so  authorized. 

"  Where  so  specified  in  such  resolution 
of  trustees,  or  where  so  required  by  a 
petition  of  parents  or  guardians,  religious 
teaching  during  the  prescribed  period  may 
take  place  only  on  certain  specified  days 
of  the  week  instead  of  on  every  teaching 
day. 

"  In  any  school  in  towns  and  cities 
where  the  average  attendance  of  Roman 
Catholic   children    is   40   or  upwards,    and 
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in  villages  and  rural  districts  where  the 
average  attendance  of  such  children  is 
25  or  upwards,  the  trustees  shall,  if  re- 
quired  by  a  petition  of  parents  or  guardians 
of  such  number  of  Roman  Catholic  chil- 
dren, respectively,  employ  at  least  one 
duly  certified  Roman  Catholic  teacher  in 
such  school.  In  any  school  in  towns  and 
cities  where  the  average  attendance  of 
non-Roman  Catholic  children  is  40  or 
upwards,  and  in  villages  and  rural  districts 
where  the  average  attendance  of  such 
children  is  25  or  upwards,  the  trustees 
shall,  if  required  by  a  petition  of  parents 
or  guardians  of  such  children,  emplov  at 
least  one  duly  certified  non-Roman  Catholic 
teacher." 

"  Where  religious  teaching  is  required 
to  be  carried  on  in  any  school  in  pur- 
suance of  the  foregoing  provision,  and 
there  are  Roman  Catholic  and  non- 
Roman  Catholic  children  attending  the 
school,  and  the  schoolroom  accom- 
modation does  not  permit  of  the  pupils 
being  placed  in  separate  rooms  for  the 
purpose  of  religious  teaching,  provision 
shall  be  made  by  the  regulations  of  the 
Department  of  Education  (which  regula- 
tions the  board  of  school  trustees  shall 
observe)  whereby  the  time  allotted  for 
religious  teaching  shall  be  divided  in  such 
a  way  that  the  religious  teaching  of  Roman 
Catholic  children  shall  be  carried  on 
during  the  prescribed  period  on  one-half 
of  the  teaching  days  in  each  month,  and 
the  religious  teaching  of  the  11011- Roman 
Catholic  children  shall  be  carried  on 
during  the  prescribed  period  on  one-half 
of  the  teaching  days  of  each  month. 

"  Xo  separation  of  pupils  by  religious 
denominations  shall  take  place  during  the 
secular  school  work. 

"  Where  the  schoolroom  accommodation 
at  the  disposal  of  the  trustees  permits, 
instead  of  allotting  different  days  of  the 
week  to  different  denominations  for  the 
purpose  of  religious  teaching,  the  pupils 
may  be  separated  when  the  hour  for 
religious  teaching  arrives,  and  placed  in 
separate  rooms. 

"  Xo  pupil  shall  be  permitted  to  be 
present  at  any  religious  teaching  unless  the 
parents  or  guardians  of  such  pupil  desire 
it.  In  case  the  parents  or  guardians  do 
not  desire  the  attendance  of  pupils  during 
such  religious  teaching,  then  such  pupils 
shall  be  dismissed  before  the  religious 
teaching  is  begun,  or  shall  remain  in  an- 
other room." 
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Secondary  Schools 

These  are  of  three  grades.  The  inter- 
mediate schools,  numbering  at  present 
about  56,  are  in  the  smaller  villages.  They 
provide  instruction  beyond  that  of  the 
elementary  school.  Sometimes  they  cover 
the  first  two  years  of  high-school  work, and 
sometimes  only  one  year.  In  these  schools 
many  of  those  intending  to  become 
teachers  get  their  early  academic  training. 
In  the  high  schools  the  work  is  extended 
to  cover  all  that  is  demanded  of  those 
wishing  to  enter  a  university  or  to  take 
teachers'  certificates  of  the  second  grade. 
There  are  about  16  of  these  high  schools 
at  present.  In  the  six  collegiate  institutes 
now  in  operation  much  more  is  attempted. 
There  are  courses  for  general  culture, 
and  vocational  courses.  The  number  of 
options  in  the  technical  high  schools  of 
Winnipeg  is  very  great.  There  is,  there- 
fore, ample  opportunity  given  to  every 
child  in  the  province  to  receive  the  form 
of  education  he  most  desires.  Among  the 
courses  offered  to  pupils  in  the  high 
schools  of  the  province  is  one  in  Agricul- 
ture. Such  a  course  gives  practical  infor- 
mation and  training  to  those  attending, 
and  directly  prepares  for  work  at  the 
Agricultural  College,  just  in  the  same  way 
as  the  course  in  Literature,  Arts,  and  Science 
is  valuable  as  an  end  in  itself  and  also 
prepares  for  admission  to  the  university. 

The  Supply  of  Teachers 

One  of  the  greatest  problems  in  Manitoba 
is  that  of  securing  a  body  of  competent 
teachers.  There  are  so  many  openings 
for  young  men  that  few  enter  the  teacher's 
calling.  Young  ladies  do  not  remain  very 
long  at  the  work,  and  so  the  staff  is  con- 
tinually changing.  Notwithstanding  these 
disadvantages,  the  standard  of  attainment 
in  scholarship  and  teaching  is  very  gratify- 
ing. Within  the  province  itself  the  ranks 
are  being  continually  filled  by  graduates 
of  the  secondary  schools  and  the  univer- 
sity. Then  the  older  provinces  and  Great 
Britain  supply  a  great  many  teachers 
each  year. 

The  course  of  study  in  high  schools  for 
those  intending  to  take  up  the  teacher's 
course  is  very  practical.  It  includes,  for 
beginners,  study  in  reading,  literature, 
composition,  grammar,  penmanship,  spell- 
ing, geography,  agriculture  and  elementary 
science,  arithmetic,  geometry,  bookkeep- 
ing, history,  drawing,  and  music,  and  either 
algebra  or  sewing,  and  domestic  science. 


Those  wishing  to  obtain  certificates  of  a 
higher  grade  can  take  advanced  studies  in 
the  same  branches  or  may  pursue  equiva- 
lent studies  in  the  university. 

This  academic  preparation  is  only  the 
first  step  in  a  teacher's  training,  since 
attendance  at  the  normal  school  is  also 
demanded.  There  are  several  centres 
of  training  for  junior  teachers.  The 
course  for  such  teachers  is  short  and 
practical.  Chief  attention  centres  in 
methods  of  instruction  and  management. 
The  Provincial  Normal  School  at  Winni- 
peg gives  training  to  teachers  of  the 
higher  grade.  The  course  includes  the 
practical  study  of  pedagogy,  school  man- 
agement, history  of  education,  methods 
of  teaching  and  government.  There  is 
practical  work  in  teaching  and  observa- 
tion, and  academic  instruction  in  such 
lines  as  the  school  arts,  manual  training, 
and  physical  culture.  Following  the 
course  at  the  Normal  School  the  students 
put  in  one  month  at  the  Agricultural 
College.  Second  class  teachers  receive, 
therefore,  a  course  of  about  eight  months' 
instruction  in  the  science  and  art  of  edu- 
cation after  they  have  received  their 
academic  training. 

There  is  an  extra-mural  course  for  first 
class  teachers  directed  from  the  Normal 
School.  This  includes  a  wide  course  of 
reading,  and  demands  the  preparation  of  a 
thesis  on  a  topic  to  be  approved  by  the 
Advisory  Board. 

Teachers  who  receive  their  academic 
and  professional  training  outside  the 
province  can  receive  recognition  in 
Manitoba  on  presenting  their  credentials 
to  the  Department  of  Education  for 
inspection  and  endorsement. 

Institutes 

There  are  held  throughout  the  province 
two  classes  of  institutes  of  great  importance 
to  education.  The  school  trustees  of  the 
various  districts  meet  each  year  in  local 
convention  to  discuss  ways  and  means. 
Then  annually  there  is  a  great  gathering  in 
Winnipeg  at  which  live  issues  are  discussed 
freely.  The  trustees'  conventions  have 
been  a  source  of  inspiration  and  enlighten- 
ment. Teachers  have  gatherings  of  like 
kind.  The  annual  convention  boasts  an 
attendance  of  over  1,000. 

The  statistics  for  1910,  on  p.  161  '  will 
give  some  idea  of  conditions  in  Manitoba. 

1  These  are  the  most  recent  figures  of  which  the 
accuracy  is  beyond  dispute. 
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The  University 

In  the  early  days  of  the  province  the 
religions  denominations  were  very  anxious 
to  prepare  students  for  the  ministry.  They 
opened  training  schools  or  colleges,  and 
decided  to  unite  for  the  purpose  of  granting 
degrees.  They  stood  behind  legislation 
looking  towards  the  founding  of  a  uni- 
versity. Such  a  university  was  at  first 
simply  a  degree-conferring  body  with  which 
the  denominational  colleges  were  affiliated. 
In  the  course  of  time  other  colleges  came 
into  existence,  some  of  these  undenomina- 
tional— such  as  the  Medical  College  and 
the  College  of  Pharmacy.  It  was  found  in 
the  course  of  development  that  the  de- 
nominational college  could  not  cover  the 
whole  range  of  work  satisfactorily,  and 
the  university  began  to  teach  science  and 
mathematics.  Gradually  the  work  has 
extended,  until  now  the  university  proper 
teaches  everything  that  is  necessary  to  the 
Arts  degree  with  the  exception  of  two 
branches.  It  also  offers  two  well-rounded 
courses  in  engineering.  The  number  of 
students  attending  the  university  or  the 
affiliated  college  each  year  is  over  1,200. 
The  course  of  study  for  the  early  years 
is  partly  prescriptive  and  partly  elective. 
In  the  senior  two  years  the  course  is  almost 
altogether  elective,  and  there  are  so  many 
courses  open  to  the  students  that  there  is 
practically  individual  choice. 

Until  the  present  time  the  university  has 
been  situated  on  a  small  site  in  the  centre 
of  the  city,  but  arrangements  have  been 
completed  for  a  site  of  125  acres  at  St.  Vital, 
about  seven  miles  from  the  heart  of  the 
city. 

The  control  of  the  university  is  vested  in 
a  council  consisting  of  representatives 
from  the  various  colleges  and  from  other 
interests.  Recent  developments  indicate 
that  the  university  will  become  one  of  the 
greatest  educational  institutions  in  Western 
Canada. 

Agricultural  College 

As  Manitoba  is  essentially  an  agricultural 
province,  it  was  fitting  that  a  college  should 
be  established  for  the  training  and  guid- 
ance of  farmers.  Such  a  college  was  estab- 
lished about  twelve  years  ago,  and  so  great 
was  the  interest  manifested  in  its  work  that 
it  was  found  necessary  to  provide  new 
quarters  at  St.  Vital,  and  there  a  magnificent 
structure  is  now  in  course  of  erection  and 
will  be  ready  for  occupation  in  1914.  At 
this  college,  work  of  an  advanced  type  will 
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SUMMARY   OF   STATISTICS. 
Number  of  school  districts  at  December  31,  [910       

Increase  for  the  year 

Number  of  pupils  of  .ill  ages  enrolled  during  year 

Increase  for  the  year   ... 
Average  daily  attendance  of  pupils         

Increase  for  the  year   ... 
Percentage  of  average  attendance  to  total  attendance 

Increase  for  the  year 

Number  of  teachers  employed  :  male.  621,  female,  2,153 

Decrease,  male,  i<> :  increase,  female,  128:  increase 
Number  of  teachers  attending  provincial  normal  school        .  . 

Decrease  foi  the  year 

Number  of  teachers  attending  local  normal  sessions... 

Increase  for  the  year 

Average  annual  salary  in  rural  schools   ... 

Decrease  for  the  year  ... 
Average  annual  salary  in  graded  schools 

Increase  for  the  year   ... 
Highest  salary  paid  in  rural  schools        ...         ...         

This  item  the  same  as  lasi  year. 
Average  annual  salary  for  the  whole  province  ... 

Increase  for  the  year   ... 
Number  of  teachers  with  first-class  professional  standing     ... 

Decrease  for  the  year  ... 
Number  of  teachers  with  second-class  professional  standing 

Increase  for  the  year  ... 
Number  of  teachers  with  third-class  professional  standing   ... 

Decrease  for  the  year... 
Number  of  interim  certificates 

Increase  for  the  year   ... 
Amount  expended  for  sites  and  buildings 

Increase  for  the  year  ... 
Amount  expended  for  teachers' salaries... 

Increase  for  the  year   ...         

Amount  expended  for  all  purposes         

Increase  for  the  year    ... 
Number  of  collegiate  institutes     ... 

Increase  for  the  year   ... 
Number  of  high  schools 

Increase  during  the  year 
Number  of  intermediate  schools  ... 

In.  the  year  ... 


'.551 

40 

76,247 

3,203 

43.885 

2.480 

5755 

87 

2.774 

'4 
69 

$6.39 
$12.92 

*7-35 


81 
64 

*  188,531.75 
§123,778.47 
$663,171.08 
3 


381 

*S-|4-22 

$740.44 

$800.00 
$628.25 

273 

1.452 

718 

251 
$830,431.66 
$1,527,010.32 
$4,000,671.13 
8 

15 
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be  done.  It  is  proposed  to  place  it  on  a  College  at  Madison,  Wisconsin.  At  present 
par  with  such  well-known  institutions  as  the  college  is  independent  of  the  university, 
the   Guelph    Agricultural   College    and  the       and  grants  its  own  degrees,  but  now  that 


the   two   institutions  will   be  side  by  side  al 

Si.  Vital    it  is  possible  that  their  forces  may 

be    united    in     some    wav    so    lh.it    all    the 

advantages  of  a  single  institution  may  be 

obtained. 

Summary 

It  will  thus  be  observed  that  in  Manitoba 

provision   for    public    education    has    been 

made  in  elementary  and  secondary  schools, 

111     a    university,    and     in    an    agricultural 

college.     All  of  these  are  interrelated,  .i\>i\ 

their  combined  efforts  make  it  possible  for 

young    people    to   attain    a    liberal    culture 

.mil   to  receive  vocational  preparation. 

Private  Instruction 

Apart  from  the  public  schools  there  are 
many  private  institutions  that  do  educa- 
tional work.  In  the  large  cities  there  are 
several  elementary  schools  (chiefly  denomi- 
national) which  minister  to  the  needs  of  a 
great  community.  There  are  also  commer- 
cial colleges  and  correspondence  schools 
which  meet  the  needs  of  many.  Medical 
education  is  carried  on  by  the  Manitoba 
Medical  College,  which  is  one  of  the  finest 
institutions  of  the  kind  in  the  Dominion.  It 
is  affiliated  with  the  university.  The  College 
of  Pharmacy  is  a  parallel  institution  which 
meets  the  needs  of  a  large  number  of 
students.  Societies  such  as  that  of  the 
Chartered  Accountants,  the  Surveyors,  the 
Architects,  <S*c,  if  they  do  not  give  a  com- 
plete course  of  instruction,  at  least  hold 
examinations  which  guarantee  that  those 
engaged  in  the  various  callings  are  capable. 
At  Altona  and  Gretna  are  good  secondary 
schools  carried  on  under  direction  of  the 
Mennonites.  At  Brandon  there  is  a  college 
doing  work  in  arts  and  theology,  as  well  as 
full  academic  work.  A  course  for  ladies  is 
given  here  also.  This  institution  is  affiliated 
with  McMaster  University,  Toronto.  St. 
Man's  Academy,  in  Winnipeg,  is  a  tine- 
type  of  the  denominational  school.  It  is 
under  the  direction  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church,  but  students  of  all  denominations 
attend. 
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ALBERTA 

The  Department  of  Education  kindergartens,  public  and  separate  schools, 

INHERE  is  in  Alberta  a  department  of  normal  schools,  teachers' institutes,  and  the 

public  service,  known  as  the  Depart-  education    of   deaf    mutes   and    the    blind. 

ment  of  Education,  which  is  presided  over  The  Department  makes  regulations  for  the 

by  a  Minister  of  the  Crown.     'Phis  Depart-  classification,     organization,      government, 

ment  ha- the  regulation  and  management  of  examination,  and   inspection  of  all  schools 
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in  the  province  :  for  the  construction,  fur- 
nishing, and  care  of  school  buildings  ;  for 
the  examination,  licensing,  and  grading  of 
teachers ;  for  a  teachers'  reading  course, 
and  teachers'  institutes  ;  for  the  authoriza- 
tion   of     text-books,    reference    books,   and 

1. 
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other  school  equipment  ;  for  the  prepara- 
tion of  lists  of  books  suitable  for  school 
libraries  ;  and  for  the  training  of  teachers. 
As  held  of  the  Department  the  Minister 
has  power  to  settle  disputes  in  matters 
pei  Mining  to  education  ;  to  appoint  official 
trustees  in  unorganized  districts,  or  where 
it  seems  necessary  ;  to  cancel  certificates  ; 
to  provide  suitable  forms  on  which  trustees 
shall  make  reports  ;  to  collect  information 
by  way  of  annual  reports  from  the  schools  ; 
and  in  general  to  make  any  provision  not 
inconsistent  with  the  statute  that  may  be 
necessary  to  meet  the  educational  needs  of 
the  province. 

Educational  Council 

There  is  an  Educational  Council  to  assist 
the  Department  of  Education.  It  makes  or 
approves  regulations  respecting  the  inspec- 
tion of  schools  :  examining,  training,  licens- 
ing, and  grading  of  teachers  ;  courses  of 
study  ;  teachers'  institutes  ;  text  and  refer- 
ence books.  This  council  must  hold  meet- 
ings at  least  once  a  year.  It  consists  of  five 
members,  of  whom  at  least  two  must  be 
Roman  Catholics. 

Local  Organization 

Full  provision  is  made  for  the  organization 
of  school  districts  in  rural  communities. 
These  districts  are  not  to  exceed  live  miles 
in  length  or  breadth  ;  and  there  must  be 
resident  in  any  district  eight  children  be- 
tween the  ages  of  five  and  sixteen.  The 
schools  are  free  to  all  residents  of  the  dis- 
trict, but  there  may  be  a  charge  to  non- 
residents. 

The  usual  holidays  and  vacations  are 
permitted.  These  include  the  statutory 
holidays,  and  two  months  in  midsummer. 

All  schools  must  be  taught  in  the  English 
language,  but  it  is  permissible  for  the  Board 
of  any  district  to  cause  a  primary  course  to 
be  taught  in  the  French  language. 

In  every  rural  district  the  Board  is  re- 
quired to  acquire  a  site  in  the  centre  of 
the  district,  or  as  near  thereto  as  condi- 
tions will  permit. 

The  School  Board  in  every  rural  district 
consists  of  three  members.  In  towns  the 
School  Board  consists  of  five  members.  It 
is  among  the  duties  of  trustees  to  appoint 
officers  to  secure  a  site;  to  prepare  and 
transmit  reports  to  the  Department  of  Edu- 
cation :  to  keep  a  record  of  meetings;  to 
provide  adequate  school  accommodation  ; 
to  keep  the  buildings  in  repair  ;  to  provide 
drinking  water  ;  to  erect  and  keep  stables  in 


order;  to  provide  school  libraries  and 
necessarv  school  apparatus  ;  to  engage  and 
dismiss  teachers  ;  to  provide  for  the  pay- 
ment of  teachers'  salaries  ;  to  settle  local 
disputes  ;  to  enforce  the  law  with  respect  to 
compulsory  education,  and  generally  to 
perform  such  duties  as  may  be  required  by 
statute. 

In  cities  and  towns  the  Board  has  power 
to  provide  rooms  and  employ  teachers  for 
giving  instruction  in  manual  training, 
domestic  science,  physical  training,  music, 
and  art  ;  to  employ  a  health  officer  and 
superintendent  of  schools.  The  Board  also 
has  power  to  issue  debentures  and  to  borrow 
money. 

Separate  Schools 
Because  of  the  mixed  population  in 
Alberta  a  minority  of  the  ratepayers  in  any 
district,  whether  Protestant  or  Roman 
Catholic,  may  establish  a  separate  school 
therein;  and  in  such  case  the  ratepayers 
establishing  such  Protestant  or  Roman 
Catholic  school  are  liable  only  to  assess- 
ments of  such  rates  as  they  impose  upon 
themselves  in  respect  thereof. 

Religious  Instruction 

The  Act  is  very  specific,  and  the  three 
clauses  touching  this  question  are  quoted 
as  follows  : 

137.  Xo  religious  instruction,  except 
as  hereinafter  provided,  shall  be  per- 
mitted in  the  school  of  any  district  from 
the  opening  of  such  school  until  one 
half-hour  previous  to  its  closing  in  the 
afternoon,  after  which  time  any  such 
instruction  permitted  or  desired  by  the 
Board  may  be  given. 

2.  It  shall,  however,  be  permissible 
for  the  Board  of  any  district  to  direct 
that  the  school  be  opened  by  the 
recitation  of  the  Lord's  Prayer. 

130.  Any  child  shall  have  the  privi- 
lege of  leaving  the  schoolroom  at  the 
time  at  which  religious  instruction  is 
commenced  as  provided  for  in  the  next 
preceding  section,  or  of  remaining 
without  taking  part  in  any  religious 
instruction  that  may  be  given  if  the 
parents  or  guardians  so  desire. 

139.  No  teacher,  school  trustee,  or 
inspector  shall  in  any  way  attempt  to 
deprive  such  child  of  any  advantage 
that  it  might  derive  from  the  ordinary 
education  given  in  such  school,  and  any 
such  action  on  the  part  of  any  school 
trustee,  inspector,  or  teacher  shall  be 
itu 


held    to    be   a    disqualification    for  and 
voidance   of   the   office   held    by    him. 

Compulsory  Education 

In  everv  district  where  there  are  at  least 
twenty  children  between  the  ages  of  seven 
and  fourteen,  inclusive,  resident  within  the 
district,  it  is  compulsory  for  the  Board  of 
such  district  to  keep  the  school  in  operation 
at  least  200  teaching  days  during  each  year. 
Truant  officers  may  be  employed. 

Salaries  of  Teachers 

Teachers  are  liberally  remunerated,  and 
their  salaries  must  be  paid  at  least  once 
everv  three  months.  As  in  the  other 
provinces,  the  duties  of  teachers  include 
such  matters  as  the  teaching  of  the  sub- 
jects of  study,  the  maintaining  of  discipline, 
the  preparation  of  a  time-table,  keeping  a 
register,  the  promoting  of  pupils,  holding 
public  examinations,  sending  monthly  re- 
ports to  the  parents,  caring  for  the  premises, 
giving  strict  attention  to  sanitary  conditions, 
and  sending  returns  to  the  Department. 

Teachers'  Associations 

The  teachers  of  the  province  have  or- 
ganized themselves  into  an  association, 
which  holds  conventions  and  meetings 
which  are  well  attended. 

Transportation  of  Pupils 

There  is  a  provision  under  the  statute  for 
the  conveyance  of  children  to  school  at  the 
public  expense.  Advantage  has  not  yet 
been  taken  of  this  clause  in  the  Act. 

Support  of  Schools 

Legislative  aid  to  rural  schools  consists 
of  a  regular  rate  of  $1.20  per  day  for  each 
day  school  that  is  kept  open  ;  40  cents  per 
day  additional  for  each  district  school  kept 
open  more  than  160  days  ;  10  cents  per  day 
additional  for  each  district  engaging  a 
teacher  holding  a  first  class  professional 
certificate  ;  and  a  sliding  scale  of  tees 
based  upon  the  percentage  of  the  atten- 
dance. A  somewhat  similar  grant  is  made 
to  villages  and  towns.  Special  provision  is 
made  for  aid  to  higher  education.  As 
supplementary  to  legislative  aid  there  is  a 
tax  based  on  local  assessment.  Full  pro- 
vision is  made  under  the  statute  for  assess- 
ment and  collection  of  taxes  for  school 
purposes.  The  actual  receipts  and  expendi- 
tures for  any  school  district  correspond 
very  closely  to  the  figures  for  a  school 
district  in  Saskatchewan,  to  which  the 
reader  is  referred. 
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Course  of  Studies 
The  course  of  studies  for  schools  is  in 
general  similar  to  thai  of  the  other  pro- 
vinces. The  elementary  school  is  divided 
into  eight  grades,  and  the  secondary  school 
into  four  grades.  The  course  for  elementary 
schools  is  briefly  indicated  in  the  following 
outline  : 


Writing,  Composition,  Grammar,  Litera- 
ture); /'I  Science  (Geography,  Nature 
Study,  Agriculture,  Physiology  and  Hy- 
giene); i.  ■>  Mathematics  (Arithmetic, 
Elementary  Geometry,  Algebra);  (rf) 
Manual  Arts  (Manual  Training,  Drawing 
and  Penmanship;;  (e)  History  and  (.'ivies: 
f)  Music  :  (g)  Physical  Training. 


GRADES   I    TO    VIII. 


Subjects 

I 

1! 

III 

IV 

V 

VI 

VII 

VII 

Arithmetic      

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

Reading  and  Literature 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

Writing          

X 

X 

X 

\ 

X 

X 

X 

X 

Spelling 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

Grammar 

X 

X 

X 

X 

\ 

Histoi  \  and  Civics    ... 

— 

— 

— 

X 

X 

X 

X 

position  ... 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

\ 

X 

X 

Nature  Study  ... 

X 

\ 

X 

X 

X 

X 

Agri. 

Agr 

graphy      

— 

— 

— 

— 

X 

X 

X 

X 

Drawing         

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

Geometry 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

X 

Manual  Training  and  House- 

hold Science          

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

Physical  Culture 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

Hygiene 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

Music  ...         

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

The  course  in  the  Secondary  School 
includes  a  further  study  of  the  elementary 
branches  and  an  extensive  course  in 
elementary  science,  mathematics,  literature, 
modern  and  ancient  languages — part  of 
which  course  is  optional  and  part  obli- 
gatory. Those  completing  the  programme 
of  the  four  grades  in  the  secondary  schools 
receive  diplomas,  which  are  recognized  for 
admission  to  the  teaching  profession  or  to 
the  University. 

Training  and  Supply  of  Teachers 

Those  who  have  the  necessary  scholar- 
ship—Grade XI  or  XII,  or  University 
standing— may  be  admitted  to  the  Normal 
School.  Those  who  have  received  similar 
standing  in  other  provinces  or  countries 
may  be  admitted  on  equal  terms.  Candi- 
dates for  tlie  Normal  School  must  be,  in 
the  case  of  females,  over  sixteen  years  of 
age,  and,  in  the  case  of  males,  over  eighteen 
years  of  age.  This  provision  is  common 
to  the  three  Prairie  Provinces.  The  studies 
the  Normal  School  include  : 

i.  Psychology  and  General  Method; 
History  and  Philosophy  of  Education  ; 
i-  la--  Management  ;  School  Law  and  Regu- 
lations. 

2.  Methods  ,,i  teaching  a)  English 
Primary  Reading,  Oral  Reading,  Spelling, 


3.  Observation  of  lessons  taught  by  the 
staff  of  the  Normal  School  and  by  the 
staff  of  the  Practice  School. 

4    Practice  in  teaching. 

Each  teacher-in-training  is  asked  to  read 
orally  prose  and  poetical  selections  and 
to  interpret  the  same.  Each  is  also  ex- 
amined in  singing.  The  teaching  ability 
of  each  is  judged  by  lessons  taught  in 
the  presence  of  the  critic  teachers  of  the 
Practice  School  and  of  the  members  of 
the  Normal  School  staff.  A  written  ex- 
amination based  on  lectures  given  and  on 
the  prescribed  text-books  is  held  at  the 
end  of  the  session. 

Normal  School  diplomas  are  of  two 
grades — second  class,  corresponding  to 
Grade  XI  diploma,  and  first  class, 
corresponding  to  Grade  XII  diploma, 
and  degree  in  arts.  The  course  of  train- 
ing lasts  about  eighteen  weeks.  There 
are  no  fees  for  attendance  at  the  Nor- 
mal School. 

The  following  information  is  useful  for 
those  intending  to  come  to  Alberta  to 
teach  : 

"  Persons  holding  certificates  or  diplomas 
not  obtained  in  the  Province  of  Alberta 
may  be  granted  such  standing  as  the 
Minister  of  Education  may  deem  them 
entitled  to.  Every  applicant  for  an  Interim 
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Certificate   undei    this  regulation  shall  sub- 

mil  to  the  1  lepartment  on  the  certificates 

which  he  holds,  (b)  an  offi<  ial  statemenl 
that  smh  certificates  are  valid  and  in 
force,  1,  1  a  certificate  of  moral  character 
dated  within  three  months  of  the  time 
"I  presentation,  (</)  a  recent  testimonial 
from  the  inspector  under  whom  he  last 
taught." 

Certificates  are  not  granted  to  teachers 
from  other  provinces  until  they  arrive  in 
Alberta  or  enter  into  an  agreement  with  an 
Alberta  School  Board.  Before  coining  to 
the  province  or  entering  into  a  contract 
with  an  Alberta  Board  of  Trustees,  teachers 
are  advised  to  submit  the  required  docu- 
ments to  the  Department  of  Education  for 
approval.  Teachers  are  warned  against 
acting  upon  unreliable  information. 

To  supply  the  schools  of  the  Province, 
between  300  and  400  trained  teachers  are 
required  yearly  in  addition  to  the  number 
already  employed.  Eastern  teachers  are 
constantly  securing  schools  in  Alberta 
at  salaries  varying  from  $600  to  $730 
per  year,  and  the  demand  continues  as 
strong  as  ever.  Board  in  rural  districts 
may  be  obtained  at  a  cost  of  from  $12 
to  $18  per  month.  New  districts  are 
being  organized  at  the  rate  of  230  a 
year. 

The  statistics  on  p.  165  from  the  latest 
report  of  the  Department  of  Education  give 
an  indication  of  educational  conditions  in 
Alberta. 

The  University 

In  December,  1910,  there  was  called 
into  being  the  University  of  Alberta,  which 
has  charge  of  higher  education  in  the 
province.  It  is  supported  by  the  province, 
by  direct  annual  grant,  and  by  a  percentage 
of  the  succession  duties. 

The  controlling  body  is  a  Board  of 
Governors,  of  whom  the  President  and 
Chancellor  are  members  by  virtue  of  office, 
the  other  nine  members  being  appointed 
by  the  Lieutenant-Governor  in  Council. 
This  Board  has,  among  other  powers,  that 
of  appointing  the  president,  professors, 
teachers,  and  officers  of  the  University  and 
of  fixing  salaries.  It  is  also  responsible 
for  managing  the  finances  of  the  University 
and  for  erecting  buildings.  It  is  the 
supreme  authority  in  University  matters, 
and  is  responsible  only  to  the  Legislature 
of  the  province.  The  president,  as  chief 
officer  under  the  Board,  is  directing  head 
of  the  University.    He  makes  recommenda- 
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1     PUBLIC    SCHOOL,    WEYBURN.  2.    UNIVERSITY    OF    SASKATCHEWAN,    SASKATOON, 

R    KELVIN    TECHNICAL    HIGH    SCHOOL,    W!NNIPEG.  4.    MANITOBA    UNIVERSITY,    WINNIPEG. 

5.    MEDICAL    COLLEGE,    WINNIPEG. 
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GENERAL  SUMMARY. 

IO.I0  l-HI. 

Number  of  school  districts ...        ...        ...  1.501  1.7^4 

Increase  for  the  year 283 

Number  of  districts  having  schools  m  oper- 
ation   [,19s  [,392 

Increase  foi  the  year    ...        ...        ...  my 

Number  of  departments  in  operation       ...  t,6io  [,902 

Increase  for  the  year    ...        ...  202 

Number  of  pupils  enrolled ...        ...        ...  5Si3°7  61,660 

Increase  for  the  year   ...        ...         ...  6,353 

Average  attendance  of  pupils        29,611-45  32.55070 

Increase  for  the  year 2,945-31 

Percentage  attendance  of  pupils    53'45  52-08 

Decrease  for  the  year 17,7 

ge  length  ol  scho  '1  year  days         ...  158-28  IS7"05 

ease  foi  the  year  ...        ...         ...  1-23 

its  paid  to  school  districts         ..        $317,411.47  $377,679.92 

Increase  for  the  year     ...        ...        ...  860,268.45 

il  debentures  authorized        ...  $1,027,892.00        $1,524,707.00 

Increase  for  the  year    ...        ...         ...  $496,815.00 

I  debentures  registered         ...         ...       $742,725.00        81,501,560.00 

Increase  for  the  year $758,835.00 

\  nount expended  on  school  buildings  and 

unds       $1,062,986.96        $1,504,852.82 

Increase  for  the  year    ...        ...        ...  8441,865.86 

Amount  expended  for  teachers'  salaries  ...       $908,045.12        $1,144,583.75 

Increase  for  the  year    ...        ...        ...  8236,538.63 

Paid  on  debentures  and  note--,  including 

interest        $1,001,206.39        $1,717,576.11 

Increase  for  the  year    ...        ...        ...  $716,369.72 

Amount  expended  for  all  other  purposes  $390,154.86         $1,020,555.71 

Increase  for  the  year    ...        ...        ...  $630,400.85 


lion-,  as  to  all  appointments  and  promo- 
tions, directs  the  actual  teaching,  and 
represents  the  institution  before  the  people. 
To  assist  the  president  in  the  solution  of 
academic  problems  there  is  a  Senate,  pari 

ol    which    is  elective,  being  chosen  by  coii 

vocation,   part    representing  the   teaching 

luce,  and  part  holding  position  by  virtue 

ol  office.     The  actual  preparation  of  courses 

of  study,  the  holding  of  examinations,  and 
the  like  are  entrusted  to  Faculty  Councils, 
who  act  under  the  authority  of  the  Senate. 
The  graduates  of  the  University,  or  those 
who  have  been  registered  as  worthy  mem- 
bers of  the  Convocation,  meet  annually. 
They  discuss  matters  pertaining  to  the 
welfare  of  the  University,  make  representa- 
tions to  the  Board  of  Governors  and  the 
Senate,  and  appoint  ten  members  to  serve- 
on  the  latter  body.  Provision  is  made  for 
the  affiliation  of  other  educational  institu- 
tions. Some  of  these — denominational 
schools — have  already  taken  advantage  of 
this  provision. 

In  its  practical   outworking  the   Univer- 


TEACHERS   EMPLOYED.  CERTIFICATES   AND   SALARIES. 


Schools  Open 

niK  Whole  Yeah. 

Schools  Opex  Part  of  Year. 

■  I  Certificate. 

Salaries  per  Year. 

Salaries  per  Year. 

Number  of 
Teachers. 

Number  <>l 
Teachers. 

Highest. 

Lowest. 

Average. 

Highest. 

Lowest. 

Average. 

£ 

$ 

S 

J 

S 

s 

First,  nude 

t63 

2,000.00 

600.0O 

1,096.74 

37 

I.IOO.OO 

600.00 

725-40 

First,  female     ... 

222 

I  4OO.OO 

53O.OO 

741.1.0 

38 

850.OO 

600.00 

717.89 

Second,  male    ... 

2A2 

1,550.00 

480.OO 

77I-32 

160 

OXDO.OO 

6OO.00 

7'2-53 

Second,  female 

860 

1 ,020.00 

500.00 

697.05 

262 

S40.OO 

500.00 

699.76 

Third,  male       

85 

9OO.O0 

572.OO 

706.91 

91 

780.OO 

572.OO 

702.85 

Third,  female 

108 

1,200.00 

45O.OO 

66l. 1 1 

102 

780.OO 

480.OO 

686.56 

Permit,  male     ... 

14 

9OO.OO 

480.OO 

636.44 

72 

780.OO 

480.OO 

682.711 

Permit,  female 

-17 
Town 

84O.OO 

Schools. 

4OO.OO 

«3740 

119 

800.OO 

Villag 

4OO.OO 

;  Schools. 

oon.07 

First,  male 

1  '4 

2,000.00 

700.00 

1,230.31 

25 

1,200.00 

700.00 

804-40 

I'll  -t,  female 

144 

1 ,400.00 

60O.OO 

74,v°5 

25 

1 ,050.00 

600.00 

771-36 

dtmale    ... 
Second,  femali 

3- 

1,550.00 

OOO.OO 

987.18 

45 

1,200.00 

600.00 

045.00 

422 

1,000.00 

525.OO 

701.06 

77 

1,020.00 

600.00 

735-84 

Third,  male      

3 

900.00 

80O.00 

833-33 

7 

900.00 

572.00 

718.14 

d,  female    ... 

1 5 

800.00 

60O.OO 

69533 

8 

750.00 

600.00 

671.87 

Permit,  male 

3 

780.00 

720.00 

760.00 

Permit,  female 

1 
Yearly  l\u 

780.00 
ral  S<  hools. 

780.00 

2 

630.00 
///  Al 

600.00 
Schools. 

615.00 

male         

24 

900.00 

60O.OO 

749-32 

200 

2,000.00 

600.00 

1,028.54 

ile 

S3 

780.00 

53O.OO 

718.47 

260 

1 ,400.00 

530.00 

738.19 

id,  male 

16S 

900.00 

480.OO 

709.01 

402 

1,550.00 

480.00 

747-02 

Second,  female 

361 

840.00 

50O.0O 

6.S4.08 

1,122 

1 ,020.00 

500.00 

697-77 

Third,  male- 

75 

840.00 

572.OO 

700.81 

,76 

900.00 

572.00 

704.N2 

Third,  female 

«5 

750.00 

45O.OO 

654-05 

210 

1,200.00 

450.00 

675-47 

Permit,  male 

'4 

720.00 

4M0.OO 

602.72 

89 

(JOO.OO 

480.00 

675-24 

Permit,  female 

7° 

720.00 

4OO.OO 

635.18 

192 

840.00 

400.00 

657-95 

Total   number  of  teachers  employed  during  the  year,   2/151. 

Total   number  of   teachers  employed   at   one  time.   1,902. 

Altogether  there  were  749  schools  or  rooms  that  changed  teachers  during  the  year. 

Average  salary  per  year  paid  to  all  teachers  employed,  $729.93. 
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THE    PRAIRIE    PROVINCES    OF  CANADA 

sity    has   established   chairs    in    the    chief      special     attention     to     agriculture.      Four  of    the    province,    and    through    these   the 

departments  of   Arts,  Science,  and   Litera-      secondary  schools  devoted    to    agriculture  University  reaches  many  students  it  could 

ture,   and  on   the  technical  side  has  given       have   been  established  in  various  sections  not   otherwise  influence  directly. 


T  N  Saskatchewan  there  is  a  Department 
hi  Public  Service,  known  as  the  Depart- 
ment of  Education,  over  which  presides  a 
member  of  the  Executive  Council,  known 
a-,  the  Minister  of  Education.  The  Depart- 
ment of  Education  has  (he  control  and 
management  of  public  and  separate 
schools,  whether  kindergarten,  elemental  v. 
"i   secondary. 

The  Superintendence  of  Education 

The  chief  officer  of  the  Department  is 
the  Superintendent  of  Education,  who  has 
the  general  supervision  of  high  schools  and 
collegiate  institutes,  public  and  separate 
schools,  technical  schools,  and  training 
schools  for  teachers  ;  the  granting  of 
teachers'  certificates  :  departmental  ex- 
aminations ;  teachers'  institutes  ;  teachers' 
reading  courses  ;  school  libraries  ;  and 
inspection. 

Educational  Council 
A  council  of  five  members,  two  of  whom 
must  be  Roman  Catholics,  advise  the 
Department  of  Education  on  all  matters  of 
education,  and  all  general  regulations  are 
passed  upon  by  the  Council  before  being 
adopted. 

School  Districts 

The  province  is  divided  into  municipali- 
ties, and  in  each  of  these  school  districts 
may  be  organized  to  meet  the  needs  of  the 
growing  communities.  It  is  a  condition  of 
the  organization  of  a  school  district  that 
there  shall  be  ten  children  between  the  ages 
of  five  and  sixteen  years  resident  within  the 
district.  The  limit  to  the  area  of  any  district 
is  2  i  square  miles.  The  number  of  school 
districts  now  organized  in  the  province  is 
-',510.  New  districts  are  coming  into 
opi  ration  at  the  rate  of  300  a  year.  The 
school  board  of  any  rural  district  consists 
of  three  trustees.  In  towns  the  number  is 
five.  In  cities  special  arrangements  as  to 
number  are   permitted. 

Duties  of  Trustees 

The  trustees  of  the  various  school  dis- 
tricts are  responsible  for  the  management 
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of  the  school,  the  choice  of  the  site,  the 
erection  of  the  building,  the  engaging  of 
teachers,  the  purchasing  of  supplies, 
borrowing  money,  and  sending  annual 
reports  to  the  Department  of  Education. 
In  carrying  out  their  duties  the  trustees 
are  guided  by  the  Department  of  Educa- 
tion. 

Separate  Schools 

Because  of  the  mixed  population  of  the 
province,  and  because  of  the  bill  which 
gave  autonomy  to  Saskatchewan  and 
Alberta,  a  system  of  separate  schools  is 
provided  for  in  the  School  Act.  The  chief 
clauses  relating  to  separate  schools  are 
these  : 

"The  minority  of  the  ratepayers  in 
any  district,  whether  Protestant  or 
Roman  Catholic,  may  establish  a 
separate  school  therein  ;  and  in  such 
case  the  ratepayers,  establishing  such 
Protestant  or  Roman  Catholic  separate 
schools,  shall  be  liable  only  to 
assessments  of  such  rates  as  they 
impose  upon  themselves  in  respect 
thereof." 

"  After  the  establishment  of  a 
separate  school  district  under  the 
provisions  of  this  Act  such  separate 
school  district  and  the  board  thereof 
shall  possess  and  exercise  all  rights, 
powers,  privileges,  and  be  subject  to 
the  same  liabilities  and  methods  of 
government  as  is  herein  provided  in 
respect   of  public   school  districts." 

Compulsory  Education 

Education,  for  at  least  100  days  in  the 
year,  is  compulsory  for  all  children  between 
the  ages  of  seven  and  thirteen  Years.  In 
towns  and  villages  the  attendance  must  be 
for  150  days.  Penalties  are  provided  for 
non-compliance  with  this  regulation.  Of 
course,  children  taught  privately  in  a  satis- 
factory manner  are  excused  from  attend- 
ance at  the  public  schools.  In  villages  and 
towns  provision  is  made  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  truant  officers  to  see  that  the  com- 
pulsory education  law  is  enforced. 
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Religious  Instruction 

Provision  is  made  in  the  statute  for  rcli- 
gii  his  instruction.  The  clause  pertaining  to 
this  is  very  explicit— the  instruction  must  be 
given  the  last  half-hour  of  the  school  day. 
The  school  may  be  opened  with  the  Lord's 
Prayer.  Pupils  are  not  forced  to  attend 
while   religious   instruction   is  being  given. 

Conveyance  of  Children 
It  is  possible  lor  trustees  of  any  district 
to  convey  pupils  to  a  neighbouring  district 
at  the  public  expense.  This  is  a  great 
convenience  to  parents  in  the  districts  that 
are  not  quite  ready  for  organization. 

Courses  of  Study 

The  course  of  study  for  the  Province  of 
Saskatchewan  is  similar  to  that  of  other 
provinces.  Provision  is  made  for  division 
of  schools  into  eight  grades,  and  very  full 
programmes  of  study  are  given  to  the 
teachers  in  each  grade. 

tirade  I  begins  with  reading,  language, 
spelling,  writing,  drawing,  music,  natural 
history. 
Grade  II,  arithmetic  is  added. 
Grade  IV,  written  composition  receives 
more  serious  attention,  and  a  beginning  is 
made  in  geography  and  history. 

Grade  VII,  grammar  is  introduced,  and 
in  the  eighth  grade  the  teaching  of  algebra, 
geometry,  and  agriculture  begins.  Through- 
out all  the  grades  attention  is  given  to  the 
teaching  of  morals,  physical  culture,  and 
hygiene. 

In  high  schools  and  collegiate  institutes 
the  course  is  extended  to  include  elementary 
science,  modern  languages,  and  Latin  ;  and 
provision  is  made  for  agricultural  and 
commercial  courses.  In  the  secondary 
schools  there  are  four  courses  open  to 
students— the  general  course,  teachers' 
course,  university  course,  and  the  com- 
mercial course.  Most  of  the  students  in 
attendance  enter  upon  either  the  second 
or  third  of  these  courses. 

The  Preparation  of  Teachers 

Certificates  to  teach  are  known  as  third 
class,    which     are    valid    for    two     years ; 
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interim  second  and  first  class,  which  are 
valid  for  one  year  ;  .md  professional  second 
.niil  first  class,  which  are  valid  for  life. 
There  are  also  provisional  cei  tificates  which 
are  valid  for  some  short  stated  period.  To 
obtain  a  third  class  certificate  the  candidate 
must  have  pa^scil  the  departmental  exami- 
nations for  a  third  class  diploma,  01    have 

Submitted    official    evidence    of     equivalent 

standing.  He  must  also  have  a  course  of 
training  at  the  provincial  normal  school,  or 
submit  evidence  of  equivalent  training  else- 
where. To  hold  an  interim  second  01  first 
ss   certificate   he  must  have  passed  the 

departmental     examinations    for     dip! 

these    grades,   taking   the   training    pre- 
scribed  ;  i  and  first  class  teachers, 
obtain   a   first  or   second   professional 
certificate    any     teacher     who     holds     an 
interim  certificate  must  teach   successfully 
for  one  year,  and  must  complete  the  pre- 
scribed reading  course.     Provisional  certi- 
ficates   are    granted    for    the    purpose    of 
>'ls    that    have     been    unable 
to    obtain    qualified     teachers.      Teachers 
m    other  provinces  and  other  countries 
are  welcomed  to  Saskatchewan,  and  their 
certificates  recognized   at    their    full   value. 
It  is  necessary,  however,  for  every  teacher 
to  present   his  credentials  and  certificates 
to  the  Department  of  Education  at  Regina 
before  entering  upon  work  in  the  schools. 

There  are  two  provincial  normal  schools 
for  professional  training  of  teachers,  and 
local  normal  schools  are  held  every  year 
in  the  small  centres.  At  the  local  normal 
schools  as  well  as  at  the  provincial  schools 
training  is  provided  for  third  class  teachers, 
and  at  the  two  provincial  schools  alone  is 
training  given  to  second  and  first  class. 
The  course  of  training  is  very  similar  to 
that  in  Manitoba  and  Alberta.  In  the  third 
istruction  is  given  in  pedagogy 
and  methods,  and  special  attention  is  given 
to  some  of  the  school  arts,  such  as  pen- 
manship, music,  drawing,  manual  training, 
physical  culture.  Students  also  do  con- 
siderable practice  teaching. 

In  the  sUC01Kl  class  course  the  same- 
work  is  continued,  and  additional  instruc- 
tion is  given  in  psychology,  history  of 
education,  and  hygiene.  The  first  class 
course  is  still  more  exhaustive,  and  includes 
attention  to  practical  work  and  the  reading 
le  following  texts  : 

Home  :  Philosophy  of  Education. 

J'.-  '.an. m:  Principles  of  Secondary  Edu- 
cation—The Studies. 


Hall<  i  ,.     Psyi  hologj  an  I  P  ychic  Culture. 
Monroe  :    History    of    Education  -Brii  f< 

.1  se. 
Tompkins  :  School  Man  tgement. 
Smith  :  Nature  Stud}  an  I  Life. 
Chubb  :  Teaching  ol  English. 
King  Edward  Music  Reader.  Book  11. 
High  School  Text  Hook  of  Art  Education. 
Worst  :   Constructive  Work. 
«  :   School  Hygiene. 

Books    foi     Preliminary    Reading.      First, 
McMcrry:       Elements      of      General 

Method.      Second.    Calderwood  :     On 
Teaching-Its    Ends  and   Means. 

Inspection  and  Institutes 
School  inspection  by  officers  of  the 
Department  of  Education  is  very  thorough. 
There  are  15  inspectors  .it  present  in  the 
field,  and  these  visit  the  schools  about 
twice  a  year.  In  towns  and  cities  super- 
intendents of  schools  may  be  appointed. 

Teachers'  conventions  are  held  with  the 
permission  of  the  Department  of  Educa- 
tion, and  attendance  at  such  conventions 
does  not  affect  the  grant  to  the  school. 
Teacher^  institutes  are  arranged  by  the 
department  :  these  are  conducted  by  the 
normal  teachers  and  other  competent 
persons. 

Provision  is  made  in  Saskatchewan  for 
the  holding  of  midsummer  institutes  for 
the  teachers.  Teachers'  reading  courses 
are  arranged  by  the  department.  Every 
teacher  who  wishes  to  obtain  a  fust  or 
second  class  certificate  must  complete  the 
course  of  reading  prescribed  for  one  year. 

Support  of  Schools 
Schools  are  supported  by  money  provided 
from  three  sources:  (a)  There  is  a  legis- 
lative grant  based  on  the  number  of  days 
school  has  been  kept  open  during  the  year, 
with  an  additional  grant  to  encourage  the 
school  to  keep  open  as  many  days  as 
possible.  The  teacher's  grade  of  certificate 
is  also  considered  in  making  this  grant. 
Schools  just  organized  receive  a  bonus, 
and  small  districts  receive  a  larger  grant 
than  large  ones.  Parallel  provision  is  made 
for  payment  to  town  schools,  (b)  There  is 
a  general  tax  on  rural  property  from  which 
is  derived  a  supplementary  revenue.  This 
is  divided  among  elementary  and  secondary 
schools  and  the  university,  (c)  There  is 
a  district  tax  based  on  local  assessment. 
As  a  convenience  this  tax  is  collected  by 
the  officers  of  the  municipality.  Speaking 
roughly,  the  total  school  tax  paid  by  one 
"•7 


who  owns  a  half-section  of  land  varies  from 
25  to  32  dollars. 

Important  Information 

As  tlu-  sclu .0 Is  are  supported  by  local 
taxes  and  provincial  aid,  education  is  free- 
to  all  resident  children.  Non-resident 
children  may  be  charged  a  fee,  but  this 
is  by  no  means  prohibitive. 

111  ti  m  li,.n  is  given  in  the  English 
language,  but  it  is  permissible  for  any 
Board  to  permit  a  primary  course  to  be 
taken  in  the  French  language.  Night 
classes  may  be  maintained  in  any  school 
district,  and  for  these  a  fee  may  be 
charged.  Kindergarten  classes  may  also  be 
established  on   the  same  conditions. 

School  libraries  are  liberally  supported, 
a  grant  for  this  purpose  being  made  by 
the  department.  The  books  are  selected 
from  a  list  issued  by  the  department. 

The  school  ground  in  a  rural  district 
must  comprise  an  area  of  at  least  an  acre. 
It  must  be  in  the  centre  of  the  district 
and   accessible   to   all   the   children. 

In  villages  and  towns  the  site  must  be 
convenient  and  suitable.  Buildings  must 
be  of  ample  dimensions,  well  constructed, 
properly  lighted,  heated,  and  ventilated. 
School  furniture  and  equipment  must  be 
up  to  the  standard  set  by  the  department. 
Provision  is  made  for  cleanliness,  for  water 
supply,  for  stabling.  The  school  hours  are 
from  9  to  12,  and  from  r.30  to  4  on  every 
day  except  Saturday  and  holidays.  The 
Board  of  Trustees  may,  with  the  sanction 
of  the  department,  alter  the  school  hours 
and  the  long  vacation,  which  ordinarily 
is  in  midsummer. 

The  statistics  on  p.  168,  taken  from  the 
list  available  report  of  the  Department 
of  Education,  indicate  present  conditions 
in  Saskatchewan. 

University  of  Saskatchewan 

On  April  3,  1907,  the  Legislature  of 
Saskatchewan  passed  the  University  Act. 
By  this  Act  provision  was  made  for  the 
appointment  of  a  Senate,  Board  of 
Governors,  President,  Chancellor,  and 
such  other  officers  and  committees  as 
were  deemed  necessary  for  carrying  out 
satisfactorily  the  work  of  a  university. 
The  University  has  power  to  give  instruc- 
tion, to  examine  for  and  to  grant  degrees, 
together  with  the  customary  powers  to 
hold  and  sell  property.  The  Senate, 
which  is  entrusted  with  the  management 
of   academic   matters,  has  the   majority  of 
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GENERAL   SUMMARY. 

Xumber  of  school  districts  organized  under  the  School  Act 
Number  of  school  districts  having  schools  in  operation 
Number  of  departments  in  operation 
Xumber  of  pupils  enrolled     ... 
Average  attendance  of  pupils 

Percentage  of  attendance  of  pupils 

Average  number  of  days  in  the  school  year 
School  debentures  authorized 
School  debentures  registered 

NOTE.— The  above  table  does  not  include  the  statistics  regarding  high  schools  and 
collegiate  institutes. 




JCjlO. 

2,003 

2,255 

1,692 

1,912 

1 .937 

2,207 

53.969 

63,964 

28,202" 

24 

33.73 1 '34 

32-25  52-80 

1  Co- 1  [58-59 

$657,500.00  •$552,300.00 

$610,890.00  $558,129.80 


COMPARATIVE   STATEMENT   OF   THE   SALARIES  OF   TEACHERS   IN 

1909   AND    1910. 

Public  and  Separate  Schools. 


1900. 

[910 

Town  Schools. 

Rural  Schools. 

Town 

Schools. 

Rural  Schools. 

Certificates  Held. 

Number 
of 

Teachers 

Average 

Number 

of 

Average 

Number 

of 

Average 

Xumber 
of 

Average 

Salary. 

Teachers. 

Salary. 

Teachers. 

Salary. 

Teacheis. 

Salary 

First  Class- 

$ 

8 

$ 

$ 

Male          

65 

1,015 

56 

726 

66 

1,052 

48 

747 

Female 

51 

715 

40 

686 

56 

73° 

42 

703 

Second  Class — 

Male          

64 

799 

248 

776 

98 

833 

247 

727 

Female 

24O 

565 

423 

665 

295 

682 

442 

696 

Third  Class — 

Male          

12 

738 

306 

688 

23 

761 

335 

7i5 

Female- 

34 

6.5 

348 

657 

47 

715 

432 

''73 

Provisional — 

Male            

8 

787 

20  3 

656 

5 

792 

252 

69S 

Female 

6 

638          193 

''43 

16 

651 

268 

680 

its  members  appointed  by  Convocation. 
The  Convocation  consists  of  charter  mem- 
bers  of  the  University  and  graduates. 
The  Hoard  of  Governors,  of  which  a 
majority  are  appointed  by  the  Senate,  is 
responsible  for  the  management,  regula- 
tion, and  administration  of  the  property, 
revenue,  and    business  of    the    University. 


To  the  President  and  Council  of  the 
University,  that  is,  to  the  Deans,  Professors, 
and  Assistant  Professors,  is  entrusted  the 
teaching  and  examination  of  students,  the 
arrangement  of  courses  of  study,  and  all 
such  purely  scholastic  matters.  Under  an 
energetic  President  the  University  has 
made  great  progress.     A  beautiful  site  of 


1,200  acres  was  selected  near  the  city 
of  Saskatoon.  The  buildings  already 
erected  are  the  College,  University  Hall, 
Agricultural  and  Engineering  Laboratory, 
stock  pavilion,  power  house,  barns, 
boarding  house,  and  residences.  The 
site  has  been  laid  out,  and  plans  made 
for  100  years  ahead. 

Professors  are  already  in  charge  of 
chairs  in  Latin,  Greek,  French,  German, 
English,  History,  Philosophy,  Mathematics, 
Physical  Chemistry,  Biology,  Animal 
Husbandry  and  Poultry,  Law,  Agriculture, 
Kaigincering,  Field  Husbandry,  Natural 
History,  Education,  Hebrew,  Anthropology, 
Economics,  and  Veterinary  Science.  It  is 
planned  next  year  to  make  a  beginning 
for  a  five-year  medical  course,  and  to 
co-operate  more  fully  with  the  Provincial 
Normal  School.  A  course  in  pharmacy 
is  also  under  contemplation. 

It  will  be  observed  from  this  that  the 
University  aims  at  liberal  culture  and 
vocational  preparation.  As  to  its  teaching, 
it  is  said  to  be  modelled  somewhat  after 
the  style  of  the  State  institutions  in 
Wisconsin  and   Minnesota. 

The  outstanding  feature  of  the  work 
in  this  University  is  the  prominence  given 
to  agricultural  education.  No  other  de- 
partment is  so  well  equipped. 

By  means  of  institutes  and  visitation  the 
University  is  kept  in  touch  with  agricultural 
effort  throughout  the  province,  and  the 
good  effect  of  its  work  is  already  apparent. 
Last  year  the  attendance  was  242,  of 
whom  178  attended  the  College  of  Arts 
and  64  the  College  of  Agriculture. 

The  University  is  maintained  by  direct 
grant  from  the  Legislature,  and  by  portions 
of  the  succession  duties  and  the  supple- 
mentary revenue.  Already  the  current 
expenses  amount  to  over  $100,000  a  year. 
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EARLY    CHURCH    HISTORY 

THE   ANGLICAN   CHURCH 


]HE  first  distinctly  or- 
ganized Christ  ian 
work  in  the  Xorth- 
West  was  done  in 
the  Red  River  Settle- 
ment, where  the  peo- 
ple were  mainly  of 
Scottish  origin.  They 
were  a  God-tearing  people,  who  had  been 
brought  up  by  faithful  pastors  amid  the  wild 
glens  of  their  native  land.  Lord  Selkirk 
brought  out  hi--  settlers  in  1812,  and  in  1S16 
he  promised  these  faithful  people  that 
they  should  have  a  minister  from  Scotland 
to  attend  to  their  spiritual  needs  in  the 
land  of  their  adoption.  It  had  been 
arranged  that  a  young  licentiate  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church  should  come  out  ; 
but  at  the  last  moment  he  drew  back, 
and  they  hail  to  be  contented  with  a  lay 
reader,  or  catechist,  by  the  name  of  James 
Sutherland,  who  belonged  to  the  peculiar 
•  known  in  the  Highlands  ol  S  otland 
the  men."  He  did  his  best  for  the 
flock  committed  to  his  care  ;  but  such 
ng  opposition  was  brought  to  bear 
list  him  and  his  work  by  the  Xorth- 
West  Company,  that  after  a  few  years  he 
left  the  country.  By  reason  of  their  early 
training,  the  settlers  on  the  Red  River 
were  of  the  Presbyterian  faith,  but,  for  all 
that,   they  gave    a   hearty   welcome    to   the 
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Reverend  John  West  when  lie  came  among 
them,  in  1820,  as  C.M.S.  missionary,  and 
Chaplain  of  the  Hudson's  Bav  Company. 
In  many  respects  this  pioneer  missionary 
seems  to  have  been  a  very  remarkable  man. 
Although  full  of  enthusiasm,  he  was  vet 
methodical  and  systematic  in  his  pastoral 
work,  and  he  had  ideas  of  church  order 
that  were  far  in  advance  of  his  time.  It 
is  to  him  that  we  owe  the  introduction  of 
properly  arranged  registers  for  births, 
baptisms,  and  marriages.  He  had  ever  at 
heart  the  best  interests  of  the  Indians; 
and  very  soon  after  his  arrival  in  the 
countrv  he  brought  some  Indian  boys  from 
York  Factory  to  Fort  Garry  in  his  canoe. 
These  he  kept  under  instruction  for  over 
a  year  before  receiving  them  into  the 
Church  in  baptism.  Very  early  111  his  first 
year  on  the  Red  River  a  log-house  was 
turned  into  a  school  for  Mr.  Barbridge, 
who  came  out  with  Mr.  West.  The 
number  of  scholars  soon  amounted  to 
thirty.  Mr.  Wot  retained  the  cue  and 
education  of  the  Indian  boys  as  a  special 
part  of  his  own  work.  One  of  these  Indian 
boys,  named  Henry  Budd,  after  Mr.  West's 
old  rector  in  England,  was  sent  out  as  a 
catechist  and  afterwards  ordained.  He 
became  a  very  successful  missionary. 
Willi  the  assistance  of  these  Indian  boys, 
Mr.  West  gradually  arranged  for  his  work 
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necessary  buildings,  of  a  somewhat  primitive 
character,  on  a  site  near  to  that  of  the 
pi  esent  Cathedral  of  St.  John's.  This  spot 
has  been,  ever  since  that  time,  the  centre 
from  which  the  mission  work  of  the  Xorth- 
West  has  radiated.  About  the  end  of  1822 
there  were  eight  Indian  boys  and  two  girls 
under  training  at  St.  John's.  Regular 
church  work  was  carried  on  in  the  Red 
River  Settlement  by  this  enthusiastic 
missionary;  but,  to  the  great  loss  of  the 
Church,  he  returned  to  England  in  1823. 
He  was  succeeded  by  the  Reverend  D.  T. 
Jones,  whom  he  met  while  on  his  journey 
homewards. 

In  the  formative  period  of  a  voung 
country  it  must  needs  be  that  insufficient 
attention  is  given  to  the  preservation  of 
historical  data,  and  this  has  been  very  much 
the  case  in  respect  to  the  North-West, 
Early  settlers  were  so  much  taken  up  with 
making  homes  for  themselves  and  their 
families  that  they  failed  to  realize  the 
coming  of  a  time  when  their  doings,  which 
they  thought  so  commonplace,  would  pos- 
sess a  great  deal  of  interest  for  the  men 
and  women  who  came  after  them.  It  is 
much  to  be  regretted  that  so  little  is 
known  of  the  details  of  the  work  done  by 
Mr.  West.  In  his  diary,  published  many 
years  ago,  he  gives  many  interesting  state- 
ments concerning  the  condition  of    things 
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in  his  day.  He  must  have  been  a  rare 
enthusiast,  for  he  tells  how,  on  his  arrival 
at  York  Factory,  he  held  services  on  Sun- 
dae, and  arrangement--  were  made  by  the 
Governor  for  the  attendance  of  the  Hud- 
son's Bay  Company's  servants.  During  his 
Stay  there  he  learned  that  there  were  a 
number  of  half-breed  children  growing  up 
in  ignorance  and  idleness,  and  that  the 
same  state  of  things  existed  at  all  the  Com- 
p  iny's  posts.  He  formulated  a  system  for 
the  maintenance  and  education  of  these,  and 
submitted  his  scheme,  through  the  Gover- 
nor at  York  Factory,  to  the  Committee 
of  the  Company.  About  the  beginning 
of  the  nineteenth  century  several  school- 
masters had  been  sent  out  by  the  Company  ; 
but  these  had,  after  a  short  time,  taken 
to  fur-trading,  which  no  doubt  proved  to 
be  more  lucrative. 

The  Reverend  D.  T.  Jones,  who  suc- 
ceeded Mr.  West,  was  a  very  able  and 
faithful  worker.  Under  him  St.  Pauls 
Church  and  school  was  erected  in  Image 
Plain  in  1N24,  now  known  as  St.  Paul's, 
Middlechurch.  It  is  situated  about  five  or 
six  miles  from  the  centre  of  Winnipeg. 
The  church  was  completed  and  opened 
for  divine  service  on  January  30,  1825. 
It  is  of  interest  to  know  that  in  1824  the 
number  of  Sunday-school  scholars  in  the 
Red  River  Settlement  was  109  and  the 
number  of  communicants  six. 

In  the  year  1825  the  Reverend  William 
Cochrane,  afterwards  Archdeacon  of  Assini- 
boia,  came  out  to  be  a  fellow-labourer  with 
Mr.  Jones,  and  these  two  devoted  men 
worked  together  for  one  year.  Mr.  Jones 
then  went  home  to  England  for  a  year, 
and  on  his  return  St.  Andrew's  Church 
was  established  near  the  rapids,  to  provide 
services  for  those  who  lived  at  too  great 
a  distance  from  St.  Paul's  and  St.  John's. 
A  church  school  was  built  there  in  1829, 
and  a  still  larger  one  in  1832.  The  large 
stone  church  of  St.  Andrew's  still  stands, 
a  monument  of  Archdeacon  Cochrane's 
boundless  courage  and  strength.  I  have 
been  told  by  some  of  the  natives  that  he 
worked  along  with  his  men.  When  he  saw 
their  energies  failing  or  their  courage  grow- 
ing less  he  would  lift  the  heaviest  stones. 
or  take  upon  himself  the  most  arduous  task. 
As  he  himself  savs  in  one  of  his  letters, 
"  I  am  obliged  to  be  minister,  clerk,  school- 
master, arbiter,  peacemaker,  agricultural 
director,  and  many  other  things  to  this 
barbarous  people,  and  it  is  no  sinecure.'' 
When    Mr.  Jones  returned   to   tile  old   land, 


Mr.  Cochrane  was  left  single-handed  to 
carry  on  the  work  of  the  four  churches  that 
were  then  built,  and  to  care  for  their  con- 
gregations. In  1839  he  was  joined  by  the 
Reverend  W.  Smithhurst,  and  in  1840  a 
mission  was  started  at  Cumberland,  in 
charge  of  the  native  catechist  who  as  a 
boy  had  been  baptized  by  Mr.  West  under 
the  name  of  Henry  Budd. 

The  first  church  of  St.  Peter's,  Dynevor 
near  Selkirk),  was  built  in  1839.  It  was 
constructed  of  logs,  and  stood  about  25 
yards  south  of  the  present  one.  Mr. 
Cochrane  was  the  moving  spirit  in  all. 
In  1843,  58  candidates  for  baptism  awaited 
the  arrival  of  the  clergyman  at  the  Indian 
settlement  of  Cumberland.  The  Reverend 
James  Hunter  and  his  wife  arrived  in 
August  of  that  year,  and  in  the  following 
year  the  Red  River  Settlement  had  its  first 
visit  from  an  Anglican  Bishop. 

At  the  request  of  the  Church  Missionary 
Society,  Bishop  Mountain,  of  Montreal, 
undertook  the  laborious  task  of  a  journey 
by  canoe  from  his  eastern  home  to  the  Red 
River.  He  embarked  at  Lachine  on  the 
morning  of  May  [6,  1N44.  His  equipment 
was  provided  at  the  charge  of  the  C.M.S., 
and  the  arrangements  were  carried  out 
under  the  direction  of  Sir  George  Simpson, 
who  was  then  at  Lachine.  A  new  birch- 
bark  canoe  [canot  de  mailre),  having  four- 
teen paddles  and  being  36  ft.  in  length, 
was  built  for  the  trip.  The  crew,  who  were 
all  picked  men,  were  mostly  experienced 
voyageurs.  These,  with  the  Bishop,  his 
chaplain,  and  his  man-servant,  made  17 
persons  in  all.  They  accomplished  the 
journey,  which  was  at  least  1,800  miles,  in 
38  days.  Their  route  was  by  the  Ottawa 
and  tlie  Mattewan  Rivers,  La  Petite  Riviere, 
through  some  small  lakes,  across  Lake 
N'ipissing,  and  through  the  French  River, 
into  Lake  Huron.  They  coasted  the  north 
shore  of  Lake  Huron  for  190  miles  to  Sault 
Sainte-Marie,  and  then  they  coasted  the 
northern  shore  of  Lake  Superior  to  Fort 
William.  Here  the  large  canoe  was 
replaced  by  two  small  ones  (canols  tin 
nord)  ;  in  these  the  journey  was  made  up 
the  river  Kaministiquia,  and  thence  by  a 
long  chain  of  lakes  and  rivers  they  made 
their  way  to  Lake  Winnipeg  and  up  the 
Red  River  to  the  colony.  They  stopped 
both  going  and  returning  at  ten  of  the 
Hudson's  Bay  forts,  where  they  held  ser- 
vices. The  Bishop  spent  18  davs  in 
the  settlement,  and  during  that  time  he 
ordained  Mr.  Cowley  to  the  priesthood 
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and  Mr.  John  McCallum,  who  had  proved 
himself  a  faithful  instructor  in  the  school 
at  St.  John's,  both  Deacon  and  Priest. 
During  his  stay  at  Red  River  he  con- 
firmed 846  persons,  preached  13  sermons, 
gave  five  confirmation  addresses,  and  spoke 
in  all  the  Sunday-schools.  There  are  still 
some  old  people  both  at  St.  Paul's  and  St. 
Andrew's  who  have  a  vivid  recollection  of 
the  visit  of  Bishop  Mountain.  Through 
his  representations  in  England  was  laid 
the  foundation  of  the  new  diocese  of 
Rupert's   Land. 

The  Reverend  James  Hunter,  who 
laboured  for  eight  years  in  the  West,  did 
splendid  work  among  the  Indians.  He 
was  an  able  preacher,  and  held  in  much 
esteem  by  the  entire  community. 

The  Reverend  Abraham  Cowley,  whose 
name  is  a  household  word  in  Manitoba, 
came  out  some  time  in  the  forties,  and 
until  his  death,  in  1887  proved  to  be  a 
missionary  of  more  than  ordinary  power. 
Wherever  he  went  he  was  beloved  ;  his 
work  is  his  best  monument  ;  to  his  untiring 
energy  and  whole-souled  devotion  we  owe 
the  splendid  condition  in  which  we  find 
the  Indian  work  of  the  diocese  to-day. 

In  1841)  Mr.  Leith,  an  Aberdeen  gentle- 
man, left  a  large  bequest  for  the  work  of 
the  Church  in  the  North-West,  where  for 
a  number  of  vears  he  had  been  a  chief 
factor  in  the  service  of  the  Hudson's  Bay 
Company.  For  some  time  there  was  a 
great  deal  of  discussion  as  to  how  his 
bequests  should  be  administered.  A  decree 
of  the  Court  of  Chancery  settled  on  the 
establishment  of  the  Bishopric  of  Rupert's 
Land  as  the  best  way  of  carrying  out  Mr. 
Leith's  wishes.  The  Hudson's  Bay  Company 
gave  its  co-operation  to  the  scheme  by 
agreeing  to  provide  ^300  a  year  and  a 
suitable  house  and  glebe  for  the  Bishop. 
It  may  not  he  out  of  place  here  to  explain 
that  St.  John's  in  these  days  used  to  be 
known  as  the  Upper  Church,  St.  Andrew's 
as  the  Lower  Church,  and  St.  Paul's  as  the 
Middle  Church.  The  Middle  Church,  in 
Bishop  Mountain's  days,  was  of  stone  and 
was  60  feet  long. 

In  1842  the  Venerable  Archdeacon 
Cowley  commenced  what  is  known  as 
Fairford  Mission,  on  Lake  Manitoba,  and 
from  that  day  to  this  it  has  been  recog- 
nized as  one  ol  the  important  centres  from 
which  missionary  work  among  the  Indians 
has  been  carried  on. 

The  first  Bishop  of  Rupert's  Land  was 
in   many   respects  a  very   remarkable    man. 


1.    ST.    PAUL'S    EPISCOPAL    CHURCH,    REGINA. 
3     FIRST    PRE  SBYTERIAN    CHURCH,    EDMONTON. 


2.    ROMAN    CATHOLIC    CHURCH,    REGINA. 

4.    FIRST    BAPTIST    CHURCH,    CALGARY. 
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David  Anderson  was  born  in  1814,  and  was 
educated  at  Edinburgh  Academy,  where  he 
had  as  one  of  his  class-mates  Archibald 
Campbell  T.iit.  who  was  successively 
Bishop  of  London  and  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury.  Mr.  Anderson  proceeded  to 
Exeter  College,  Oxford,  where  he  graduated 
with  honours  in  1836.  In  1844  he  married 
Miss  Marsden,  of  Liverpool,  who  died  in 
1848,  leaving  him  with  three  sons.  Dr. 
Anderson  was  consecrated  Bishop  of 
Rupert's  Land  on  May  29,  1849,  and  almost 
at  once  he  set  out  for  his  diocese,  accom- 
panied by  his  three  sons  and  his  sister, 
who  was  his  constant  companion  in  all  his 
work.  He  arrived  at  York  Factory,  Hud- 
son's  Bav,  on  August  16th,  and  succeeded 
in  reaching  the  Red  River  Settlement  on 
October  23rd.  On  that  very  day  died  the 
Reverend  John  McCallum,  leaving  his 
educational  work  as  a  legacy  to  the  new 
Bishop.  1  do  not  propose  to  enter  into  the 
details  of  Bishop  Anderson's  episcopacy, 
beyond  showing  that  the  work  which  he 
did  in  building  up  the  Church  of  England 
in  the  North-West  was  of  the  most  valuable 
and  substantial  character.  At  his  first  con- 
firmation, in  1850,  lie  had  400  candidates. 
When  he  came  to  the  Red  River  he  found 
only  five  clergy  at  work.  In  1851  that 
number  was  increased  to  nine.  At  his 
primary  visitation,  in  the  same  year,  there 
was  only  one  clergyman  beyond  the  Rockv 
Mountains,  stationed  at  Vancouver.  In 
1852  the  Bishop  travelled  northward  as 
far  as  James  Bay  ;  during  that  journey  he 
ordained  John  Horden  to  the  diaconate, 
and,  before  he  left  the  district,  advanced 
him  to  the  priesthood.  At  the  time  of 
his  fourth  visitation,  in  i860,  he  had  20 
priests  and  one  deacon  at  work  in  his  vast 
diocese.  He  was  very  much  exercised 
over  the  building  of  a  cathedral,  and 
collected  considerable  sums  of  money  for 
that  purpose  ;  but  he  found  great  difficulty 
in  getting  the  work  done.  Dr.  Anderson 
resigned  the  see  in  1864,  and  returned  to 
England.  He  was  much  beloved  in  the 
North-West,  and  even  at  this  distance  of 
time  his  memory  is  held  in  the  highest 
esteem  by  those  old  enough  to  remember 
him.  His  stay  in  this  country  extended 
over  fifteen  years,  during  which  time  he 
had  seen  a  great  change  in  the  condition 
of  the  Church's  work  in  the  North-West. 
From  an  unorganized  mission  it  had  assumed 
the  character  of  an  organized  diocese. 
New  centres  of  Church  life  had  been  estab- 
lished wherever  there  were  settlers,  and  a 


considerable  amount  of  work  was  being 
done  among  the  various  bands  of  Indians 
scattered  over  the  land.  Suitable  places  of 
worship  were  built  all  along  the  Red  River 
Settlement,  and  on  the  Assiniboine  as  well. 
The  beginnings  of  a  cathedral  establish- 
ment were  made,  and  care  was  taken  to 
sec  that  the  foundation  was  of  the  most 
permanent  character.  By  this  time  the 
Church  of  England  was  making  itself  felt 
as  a  real   power  in  the  land. 

Robert  Machray,  second  Bishop  of 
Rupert's  Land,  and  the  first  Primate  of  the 
Church  of  England  in  Canada,  was  prob- 
ably one  of  the  greatest  men  in  the  annals 
of  religious  life  in  Canada.  He  was  born 
in  the  county  of  Aberdeen,  in  Scotland. 

At  Sidney  Sussex  College,  Cambridge,  his 
career  was  one  of  the  highest  distinction. 
He  was  seventh  Wrangler  and  later  became 
a  Fellow  of  his  college.  He  had  always 
taken  interest  in  the  work  of  missions, 
and  his  friends  were  not  very  much  aston- 
ished when  in  1865  he  became  a  missionary 
bishop.  Very  soon  after  his  consecration  to 
the  see  of  Rupert's  Land  he  set  sail  for  his 
new  home.  Things  had  altered  considerably 
since  the  coming  out  of  Bishop  Anderson, 
and  Dr.  Machrav  made  his  journey  by  a 
much  better  route,  which  brought  him  to  St. 
Paul  in  Minnesota,  from  which  he  continued 
his  journey  by  Red  River  cart.  Fourteen 
days  were  consumed  by  the  journey  from 
St.  Paul  to  Winnipeg.  For  the  ten  years 
between  1865  and  1875  Bishop  Machray 
was  simply  a  diocesan  Bishop  over  an 
enormous  diocese,  practically  extending 
from  Kenora  to  the  Rockv  Mountains.  In 
the  early  days  of  his  episcopate  there  was 
very  little  episcopal  duty  to  be  done  in  the 
Red  River  Settlement.  He  was  fully  aware 
of  the  great  need  that  there  was  for  better 
educational  facilities,  and  so  he  at  once 
set  about  the  reorganization  of  St.  John's 
College,  in  view  of  prospective  immigration. 
The  College  was  reopened  on  All  Saints' 
Day,  1866.  He  spent  eight  weeks  of  his 
first  winter  in  making  a  visitation  of  the 
Indian  missions  under  his  care,  and  held 
meetings  three  or  four  times  every  week, 
often  in  the  open  air,  with  a  temperature 
below  zero.  The  great  work  he  had  in  view, 
during  the  earlv  years  of  his  episcopate, 
was  his  college,  and  he  was  not  long  before 
he  had  obtained  endowments  for  live 
professorships.  The  missions  in  the  new 
settlements  and  in  some  of  the  old  ones 
were  fur  some  considerable  time  served 
from  the  Cathedral — the  canons  of  the 
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Cathedral  being  at  the  same  time  the 
professors  of  the  College.  Dr.  Machray 
soon  saw  that  the  growth  of  the  work  was 
such  as  to  demand  a  subdivision  of  his  great 
diocese,  and  accordingly  Moosonee  was 
founded  as  a  diocese  in  1873,  with  John 
Horden  as  its  first  Bishop.  In  the  follow- 
ing year,  Dr.  John  McLean,  an  old  college 
friend  of  Dr.  Machray,  who  had  come  out 
from  Scotland  and  had  become  warden  of 
St.  John's  College,  was  appointed  the  first 
Bishop  of  the  newly  founded  diocese  of 
Saskatchewan,  and  Dr.  W.  C.  Bompas  at 
the  same  time  became  the  first  Bishop  of 
Athabasca.  The  Church  Missionary  Society 
had  been  most  generous  in  providing  the 
sinews  of  war  for  carrying  on  the  Church's 
work  in  the  North-West,  and  so  it  was 
quite  reasonable  that  they  should  be  con- 
sulted when  any  great  change  was  about 
to  be  made  in  the  mission  work.  Dr. 
Machray  went  to  England  in  1871,  and, 
after  consultation  with  the  C.M.S.  and 
with  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  ar- 
ranged  to  make  the  four  dioceses  of 
Rupert's  Land,  Moosonee,  Saskatchewan, 
and  Athabasca  into  a  provincial  svnod. 
Dr.  Machray,  of  course,  became  Metro- 
politan. Ten  years  later,  in  1884,  the  see 
of  Assiniboia,  now  known  as  Qu'Appelle, 
was  established,  with  the  Hon.  Dr.  Anson 
as  its  first  Bishop.  In  the  same  year  the 
diocese  of  Mackenzie  River  was  broken 
off  from  Athabasca.  Dr.  Bompas  chose 
the  Mackenzie  River  portion,  and  left  Dr. 
Richard  Young  as  the  Bishop  of  Athabasca. 
In  the  year  1888  the  diocese  of  Calgary 
was  created,  and  Dr.  Pinkham  became 
its  first  Bishop.  In  1890,  the  most  distant 
part  of  the  province  of  Rupert's  Land 
w.is  formed  a  diocese  under  the  name  of 
Selkirk,  and  Dr.  Bompas  was  transferred 
to  it,  leaving  Dr.  Reeve  as  Bishop  of 
Mackenzie   River. 

In  a  short  sketch  like  the  present  it 
is  impossible  to  give  anything  like  an 
adequate  idea  of  the  great  advance  in 
Church  work  that  was  accomplished  in 
a  quarter  of  a  century,  mainly  owing  to 
the  wonderful  administrative  ability  of  Dr. 
Machray.  When  he  first  landed  on  the  banks 
of  the  Red  River  in  1863,  he  found  himself 
the  overseer  of  one  of  the  largest  dioceses 
in  the  world,  with  only  a  band  of  a  score 
of  clergv  to  aid  him  in  his  work.  At  the 
time  of  his  death,  in  1904,  the  original 
diocese  of  Rupert's  Land  had  become  an 
ecclesiastical  province  of  nine  dioceses  : 
and  in  the  portion  over  which  he  exercised 
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authority  as  a  diocesan,  which  was  prac- 
tically the  province  of  Manitoba,  he  had 
.i  clergy  list  of  nearly  ioo  names. 
A  short  time  before  the  death  of  Arch- 
bishop Machray  it  was  found  necessary  to 
appoint  aw  Assistant  Bishop,  and  the  Very 
Reverend  S.  P.  Matheson,  Dean  of  the 
diocese,  was  chosen.  In  1005  Dr.  Mathe- 
became  Archbishop  of  Rupert's  Land. 
The  development  of  work  in  the  diocese 
of  Rupert's  Land  in  the  last  eight  years 
has  been  of  the  most  phenomenal  character. 
At  the  present  time  there  are  132  parishes 
or  missions  in  the  di  icese.  The  number 
of  communicants  has  risen  to  a  grand 
total  of  11,727.  The  aggregate  value  of 
the  churches  in  the  diocese  amounts  to 
nearly  1700,000.    The   amount    of   money 


raised  annually  in  the  diocese,  for  all 
purposes,  was  last  year  a  little  shorl  oi 
9250,000.  The  number  of  clergy  now  at 
work  in    Manitoba  totals  nearly   1  to 

The  early  history  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church  in  Western  Canada  must  always 
be  closely  allied  with  the  beginnings  of 
the  Church  of  England  in  the  Keel  River 
valley.  The  Scots  who  came  out  with 
Lord  Selkirk  were  of  the  Presbyterian 
faith.  and  had  been  led  to  believe 
that  their  faith  would  be  safeguarded  in 
the  land  of  their  adoption.  No  minister 
came  out  with  them  ;  again  and  again  they 
pleaded  to  have  one  sent,  again  and  again 
were  their  hopes  doomed  to  disappointment. 
But  they  were  not  the  men  to  allow 
religion  to  drop  out  of  their  lives,  and  so 


[uite  a  number  of  years  they  attended  the 

services  of  the  English  Church,  either  at  St 
John's  01  al  Middlechurch.  Bui  when  the 
Reverend  John  Black  was  sent,  in  [852,  by 
the  Canadian  Presbyterian  Church  to  take 
up  work  al  Kildonan,  300  men  and 
women  were  found  there  ready  and 
waiting  to  he  examined  lor  admission  to 
communion.  In  a  very  short  time  a  manse, 
schoolhouse,  and  church  of  stone  were  built 
at  Kildonan,  and  the  work  grew  apace. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  however,  very  little 
by  way  of  extension  was  done  for  fifteen 
years.  In  s,,  far  as  the  North-West  was  con- 
cerned, everything  Presbyterian  was  cen- 
tred at  Kildonan,  where  godly,  earnest  John 
Black  was  to  his  people  both  bishop  and 
presbyter. 
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THE   ROMAN   CATHOLIC   CHURCH 


T^HK  history  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
■*•  Church  in  the  West  commences  with 
Father  Messager,  who  accompanied  the 
Verendryes  in  1731  and  was  the  lust 
Christian  priest  to  visit  Rupert's  Land. 
But  lie  did  not  establish  a  mission,  whilst  a 
second  priest  who  entered  the  country  five 
years  later  was  killed  by  the  Sioux  Indians 
not  far  from  Lake  Superior.  It  was  not 
until  the  year  1818  that  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  made  its  first  permanent  establish- 
ment in  the  country,  when  two  priests, 
Joseph  Nortent  Provencher  and  Father 
Dumoulin,  took  up  their  permanent  abode 
in  the  Red  River  Settlement  and  founded 
the  celebrated  St.  Boniface  Mission  on  the 
east  bank  of  the  Red  River,  about  ty  miles 
from  Fort  Garry.  It  is  a  matter  for  sur- 
prise that  the  foundation  of  a  mission  was 
so  long  delayed,  hut  the  period  was  not  one 
of  missionary  expansion,  the  fiery  ardour 
of  the  Jesuits  having  apparently  spent 
itself  for  the  time  being  and  the  progress 
of  the  Church  having  been  decided  by  the 
political  situation  that  followed  the  conquest 
of  Canada.  But  the  first  church  and  mis- 
sion house  having  been  built,  the  priests 
with  characteristic  energy  and  self-sacrifice 
started   their    ministrations   to   the    rough 


French  half-breeds  and  commenced  their 
work  of  Christianising  the  surrounding 
Indian  tribes.  Father  Provencher,  who 
spent  35  years  of  untiring  labour  in  the 
West,  was  made  a  bishop,  as  auxiliary  to 
the  Bishop  of  Quebec.  In  1884  Rupert's 
Land  was  detached  from  Quebec  and 
became  a  separate  see,  and  later  it  was 
erected  into  an  archbishopric  under  the 
Archbishop  of  St.  Boniface.  The  growth 
and  energy  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church 
are  indicated  by  these  successive  changes 
in  the  status  of  St.  Boniface.  The  Red 
River  Mission  was  only  a  small  part  of  the 
work  undertaken  by  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  in  Western  Canada.  Mission 
stations  were  soon  established  in  the 
Saskatchewan  Valley  and  were  extended 
into  the  Athabasca  district  and  down  the 
valley  of  the  Mackenzie.  He  a  la  Crosse, 
where  Alexandre  Tache  laboured  for  so 
many  years  prior  to  becoming  Bishop  of  St. 
Boniface  in  1S53,  was  the  centre  of  the 
missionary  system  in  this  great  part  of 
Canada. 

Two  names  stand  out  prominently  in 
the  history  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church 
in  Western  Canada — those  of  Archbishop 
Tache   and   Father    Lacombe.     The    part 


played  by  the  Archbishop  in  the  ecclesias 
tical  and  political  history  of  the  North- 
west was  an  extremely  important  one,  but 
cannot  be  described  in  these  pages.  Being 
a  Canadian  by  birth  and  connected  with 
one  of  the  oldest  French-Canadian  families, 
he  naturally  exercised  great  influence  over 
his  countrymen  and  the  French  half- 
breeds  in  Western  Canada.  Father  La- 
combe laboured  for  many  years  among 
the  Crees  and  other  Western  tribes  and 
devoted  much  time  to  the  study  of  their 
languages. 

The  Roman  Catholic  Church  as  to-day 
constituted  in  Canada  comprises  what  are 
termed  the  provinces  of  Halifax,  Kingston, 
Montreal,  Ottawa,  Quebec,  St.  Boniface, 
Toronto,  and  Vancouver,  government  in 
ecclesiastical  matters  within  the  Prairie  Pro- 
vinces being  centred  in  the  cathedral  city  of 
St.  Boniface.  The  growth  of  this  Church  in 
the  three  provinces  is  shown  by  a  com- 
parison of  its  strength  in  the  years  1891, 
1901,  and  1911  ;  the  figures  being,  for  1891, 
Alberta,  6,034,  Manitoba,  20,571,  Saskatche- 
wan, 6,974  I  for  1901,  Alberta,  15,464,  Mani- 
toba, 35,672,  Saskatchewan,  17,651  ;  and  for 
1911,  Alberta,  62,193,  Manitoba,  73,994, 
Saskatchewan,  90,092. 
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THE   PRESBYTERIAN   CHURCH 

T  N  1871  the  Presbyterian  Church  of  Can-      and  accordingly  steps  were  taken  to  attain       Now  that  they  were  in  a  position  to  train 

ada  came  to  the  conclusion  that  Mani-       this  end.     The  first   buildings  to  be  used       men   for    their    own    work,    progress    was 

toba  needed  a  high   school   and  a  college,       for  this  purpose  were  erected  at  Kildonan.      assured.      At    this   time    the    official    staff 
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of    the    Presbyterian   Church   in    Western 
C.inada  consisted  of  seven  ministers  and 
one  catechist,   with    seven    points    where 
services  wen-  held.    In   1883   there  were 
irdained    ministers,   jj   students,   four 
catcchists,    and    nine    elders    engaged    as 
preachers— in  all  93,  and  these  maintained 
it  250  different  points.     The  five 
church    buildings    ih.it    existed     in     1 S7 1 
might  truly  have  been  valued   .it   ?  14,000. 
In    1883    the    church    buildings,    includ- 
ing  Manitoba    College     now   in   the    city 
.    numbered    61,    and    were 
valued   at   a    little    less    than    8300,000.      In 
1S71  the  number  of  families  attached  to  the 
Presbyterian   Church   was   about   200  ;   in 
there  were  about  3.500  families. 
Yet    another     period     of     12     years    and 
a  -till  greater  increase  1-  noted.     In    [896 


tiie  l'i  esb}  tei  1.1:1  Church  in  Western  Canada 
had  grown  to  such  dimensions  th.it  its 
k  had  to  be  earned  on  through  the 
agency  of  fourteen  presbyteries  ;  there 
were  61  self-sustaining  charges,  [74  mission 
fields,  and  818  preaching  stations;  the 
number  of  families  had  increased  to  12,225, 
aud  the  number  of  communicants  to 
[8,400;  while  the  contributions  paid  into 
the  Church  funds  by  the  people  of  the 
West  totalled  $268,530. 

In  a  short  sketch  like  the  present  it  is 
impossible  to  give  any  details  of  the  diffi 
cutties  that  had  to  be  overcome  before  the 
Presbyterian  Church  was  able  to  put  herself 
into  the  substantial  condition  she  is  in  to- 
day. The  narrative  of  these  details,  it 
they  were  given,  would  bring  in  many 
notable    names,    mostly   of    men   who   were 


the  descendants  of  the  original  Scottish 
settlers  on  the  Red  River.  One  name  must 
ever  be  closely  associated  with  the  work  of 
the  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  West — I 
i' in.  oi  course,  to  that  of  the  Reverend 
Doctor  James  Robertson,  for  many  years 
Superintendent  of  Missions  in  the  North- 
West.  Under  his  fostering  cue,  and 
sustained  and  strengthened  by  his  marvel- 
lous enthusiasm,  the  work  has  made  extra- 
ordinary progress.    Adding  twelve  years  to 

the  (late  of  the  last-named  set  of  statistics, 
we  find  that  in  1907  the  number  of  families 
associated  with  the  Presbyterian  Church  in 
the  three  synods  of  Manitoba,  Saskatche- 
wan, and  Alberta  was  21,940;  the  numbet 
of  preaching  places,  1,271  ;  the  number  of 
manses,  383  ;  and  the  value  of  Church 
property,    82,202,639. 
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THE    METHODIST   CHURCH 


T*HE  first  mission  fields  in  the  Hudson, 
-*•  Bay  Territory  or  Ruperts  Land  which 
were  occupied  by  Methodist  missionaries 
included  those  of  Norway  House,  Moose 
Factory,  Edmonton  House,  Lac  la  Pluie,  and 
Pic  River.  It  is  said  by  Mr.  R.  B.  Hill  in 
his  •■  History  of  Manitoba  "  that  from  1840 
to  1854  the  English  Wesleyan  Missionary 
Society  expended  no  less  than  844.000  in 
lining  these  Hudson's  Bay  missions. 
Of  the  early  missionaries  the  names  of 
many  might  be  mentioned,  for  the  Wes- 
leyan Church  can  well  regard  with  pride 
the  worlc  achieved  bv  her  sons  in  the 
evangelization  of  the  West.  Some  names, 
however,  stand  out  in  greater  promin- 
ence than  others,  amongst   them   those  of 


George  McDougall,  whose  work  amongst 
the  Indians  is  still  mentioned,  and  his 
devoted  son,  John  McDougall.  Another 
name  that  cannot  be  omitted  from  the 
record  of  Methodism  in  Western  Canada 
is  that  of  John  Rogerson,  who  in  1854,  in 
connection  with  the  transfer  of  the  missions 
from  the  London  Missionary  Committee  to 
the  Canadian  Conference,  accomplished  a 
journey  of  over  1,500  miles  by  trading  yacht 
and  1,100  miles  in  a  bark  canoe  amidst  diffi- 
culties that  were  to  leave  their  mark  upon 
him  for  the  remainder  of  his  life.  The  name 
of  Dr.  Young  will  also  occupy  a  prominent 
position  in  Manitoba  history  as  that  of  the 
man  who  placed  the  Methodist  Church  upon 
a  good  footing  in  the  North-West. 


In  1883  work  under  Methodist  auspices 
in  Manitoba  and  the  North-West  was  or- 
ganized into  a  separate  Conference  under 
the  presidency  of  Dr.  George  Young.  Since 
that  year,  and  more  especially  since  the 
Union  of  1884,  when  the  various  Methodist 
bodies  in  Canada  were  united,  the  Metho- 
dist Church  has  rapidly  increased  in 
membership  in  the  West.  Between  1883 
and  1890  the  increase  in  membership  is 
said  to  have  totalled  7,000,  a  figure  th.it 
had  become  10,000  when  the  Conference 
was  held  at  Brandon  in  1890.  To-day  the 
Methodist  Church  numbers  no  less  than 
198,066  adherents  in  the  Prairie  Provinces, 
and  its  churches  may  be  found  in  every 
town  of  any  importance. 
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T'HE  Doukhobors — 'the  spirit  wrest- 
lers" — most  of  whom  came  from  the 
ll  pi, 1111-  of  Russia,  constitute  one  of  the 
most  interesting  of  the  religious  sects  to  be 
found  in  the  Dominion.  Fanatics  some  may 
call  them,  but  if  they  carry  theories  to 
excess  in  practice,  their  extremes  are  all  in 
the  direction  of  .1  vigorous  simplicity  of 
religion  and  life.  They  refuse  to  carry 
arms  and,  to  avoid  the  taking  of  any  life, 
are  strjct  vegetarians.  The  victims  of  a 
-cries   of   persecutions,  mainly  because  of 


THE   DOUKHOBORS 

their  pacifist  creed,  over  400  families  were 
banished  in  1895  from  the  province  of 
Tiflis,  in  Russia,  where  they  resided.  Of 
4,000  persons  thus  exiled  over  1,000  are  said 
to  have  died  within  two  years,  and  an  effort, 
strongly  supported  by  the  late  Count  Leo 
Tolstoy,  and  assisted  by  the  Society  of 
Friends  in  England,  was  made  to  raise- 
funds  for  their  assistance.  In  March,  1898, 
permission  to  leave  Russia  was  at  length 
granted  these  unfortunate  people  bv  the 
Russian  Government,  and  in  the  summer  ol 
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that  year  a  first  party,  about  1,126  in 
number,  sailed  from  Batum  for  Cyprus. 
As  the  movement  for  their  support  gained 
in  strength  a  more  extended  journey  at 
length  became  possible,  and  in  Januarv, 
1899,  a  first  contingent,  about  4,000  strong, 
landed  in  Canada.  This  party  was  joined 
111  the  summer  of  the  same  year  bv  the 
Doukhobors  from  Cyprus  and  2,000 
persons  of  the  same  faith  from  the  Cau- 
casus. To  these  immigrants  the  Canadian 
Government     rendered     every     assistance, 
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land  being  allotted  them  in  the  vicinity  of      a    nomadic    life,    causing    trouble    to    the  Minister  of  Justice-  in  the  Canadian  House 

Yorktown,  Prince  Albert,  and  Thunder  Hill.       authorities,  the    Doukhobors    as    a    whole  of    Commons    in     igoi,  as    a   law-abiding 

Whilst  small  bodies  have  at  times  adopted       have    justified    their    description,    by    the  people. 
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OTHER    RELIGIOUS    BODIES 


OF  other  well-known  religious  bodies  it 
will  perhaps  suffice  to  say  that  the 
history  of  all  shows  an  ever-widening  sphere 
of  activity  and  a  satisfactory  increase  in 
membership.  The  Baptist  body,  which 
plays  a  prominent  part  in  the  religious  life 
of  the  West,  increased  its  strength  within 
the  Prairie  Provinces  from  17,667  in  1S91  to 
51,854  in  [911  ;  the  Congregationalists  from 
2,048  in  1891  to  2,455  in  1901  and  7,836  in 
191 1  ;  and  the  Salvation  Army  from  4S4  in 


1891  to  968  in  1911  and  2,690  in  1901.  The 
following  table  shows  the  strength  of  these 
and  other  religious  bodies  according  to  the 
most  recent  returns  : 

Alberta. 

55,628 

19,491 

2,628 

45 

309 

[8,147 


Anglicans... 

Baptists     ... 

Congregationalists 

Doukhobors 

Friends 

Greek  Church 


Mani- 
toba. 

86,578 
13,992 

2,007 

47 

159 
31,042 


Saskatche- 
wan. 

7S-342 
18,371 

2,211 

8,47° 
466 

24-795 


fews 

Lutherans... 
Methodists 

Mormons  ... 
Presbyterians 
Roman  Catholics 
Salvation  Army 


Mani- 
toba. 

10,636 

32,730 

65,897 

181 

103,021 

73,994 


^* 


Saskatche- 
wan. 

2,060 

56.147 


168 
96,564 

90,092 

558 


Alberta. 

1,207 

43,3" 
61,844 

9,793 
66,351 
62,193 

1,082 
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CLIMATE  AND   RAINFALL 

By  |.  F.  CROSS,  M.A.,  Superintendent  of  St.  John's  College  Observatory,  Winnipeg 


T  would  be  somewhat 
difficult  to  overesti- 
mate the  interest 
taken  in  meteorologi- 
cal observation  and 
forecasts  by  the  people 
of  the  Canadian  West. 
For  naturally  enough, 
since  all  out-door  pursuits  and  occupations 
depend  so  much  upon  the  weather,  the 
actual  condition  of  the  atmosphere  and 
the  other  elements  which  determine  it  are 
subjects  in  which  all  are  concerned,  and 
upon  which  nearly  every  one  has  made 
observations,  more  or  less  scientific,  and 
has  formulated  opinions. 

Not  only  are  the  reports  published  in 
the  daily  press  eagerly  scanned,  but  a  vast 
amount  of  credence  is  given  to  the  "  long- 
distance" and  analogous  prophecies  which 
emanate  from  less  trustworthy  sources.  It 
'iice  again  the  familiar  case  of  the 
never-satisfied  and  voracious  appetite  which 
is  able  to  digest,  or  at  leasl  to  swallow,  any- 
thing. Certainly  the  reports  and  predic- 
tions furnished  by  the  Dominion  Meteoro- 
logical Service  are  eminently  scientific  and 
dependable  ;  others,  however,  like  those 
in  the  old-fashioned  almanacs,  are  purely 
guc->-work  and,  at  best,  based  upon  an 
arbitrary  assumption  of  continuity  in 
climatic  conditions.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
it  would  be  far  more  rational  and  profit- 
able to  trust  in  the  dicta  of  natives  or  early 


settlers,  who,  from  sheer  necessity,  have, 
before  the  advent  of  Government  observa- 
tories, being  compelled  to  form  prognostics 
from  all  the  homely  signs  of  nature — the 
marsh  birds  seeking  higher  ground,  the 
swallows  and  crows  Hying  low,  frogs 
croaking,  kine  crouching,  and  the  bears 
beginning  or  concluding  their  hibernation 
period. 

In  treating,  popularly,  of  the  meteorology 
of  the  Prairie  Provinces,  it  may  be  not  in- 
appropriate to  discuss  one  or  two  of  the 
terms  used.  By  the  climate  of  a  place  is 
meant  the  local  atmospheric  conditions 
which  make  up  its  average  weather.  It  is 
practically  determined  by  the  temperature 
and  moisture  of  the  air,  and  these,  in  their 
turn,  by  the  prevailing  winds,  which  derive 
their  heat  and  humidity  from  the  regions 
they  have  traversed.  Hence  the  science  of 
climatology  lays  most  stress  upon  those 
elements  which  are  important  to  animal 
life — that  is  to  say,  upon  those  which, 
directly  or  indirectly,  affect  the  growth  of 
crops,  the  facilitation  of  industry  and  the 
conservation  of  health.  It  is  merely  one 
subdivision  of  the  science  of  meteorology 
which  not  only  takes  account  of  all 
atmospheric  phenomena,  but  seeks  also 
to  determine  the  physical  causes  and  the 
relations  between  such  phenomena.  The 
two  terms  climatology  and  meteorology 
are,  however,  popularly  classed  as  synony- 
mous, and  the  sciences  are  so  intimately 
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interdependent  that,  in  the  sequence,  no 
attempt  will  be  made  to  distinguish  markedly 
between  them. 

With  this  understanding,  the  climate  of 
the  Prairie  Provinces  may  roughly  be 
divided  into  two  fairly  well-defined  classes 
— the  one  embracing  in  its  locale  Southern 
Alberta  and  the  south-west  corner  of  Sas- 
katchewan;  the  other,  indigenous  to  the 
broad  belt  of  territory  comprising  Manitoba 
and  extending  north-west  to  Edmonton  and 
the  Peace  River.  For  the  purpose  of  dis- 
tinction, we  may  designate  these  two 
divisions  as  the  Chinook  and  Prairie  Belts 
respectively.  There  are,  of  course,  many 
local  divergencies  and  some  modifications 
as  regards  precipitation  in  sections  of  each, 
but,  year  in  and  year  out,  the  temperature- 
ranges  in  the  two  belts  remain  comparatively 
uniform  throughout  each. 

Both  climates  belong  to  what  meteorolo- 
gists term  the  Continental  type,  and  have 
their  parallels  in  those  of  North  Central 
Furope  and  Asia.  Weather  conditions  in 
them  are  generally  severe  both  as  regards 
heat  and  the  lack  of  it.  Since  each  is 
removed  some  hundreds  of  miles  from  the 
great  oceans,  the  ranges  of  annual  tempera- 
ture are  vastly  greater  than  those  of  regions 
subjected  to  the  thermo-equating  currents 
of  the  Pacific  or  Atlantic.  January  is  usually 
the  coldest  and  July  the  warmest  month,  the 
times  of  minimum  and  maximum  heat  being 
less  retarded  and  therefore  nearer  the  sol- 
Id 
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sticesthan  is  the  case  with  those  of  a  marine 
climate. 

At  the  same  time,  it  is  most  reprehensible 
that  a  thoughtless  tendency  to  exaggeration 
on  the  part  of  residents  and  an  equally 
thoughtless  failure  to  consider  corrective 
concomitants  by  outsiders,  have  led  to  a 
somewhat  unenviable  notoriety  being  given 
to  the  prairie  heat  and  cold.  One  is  irre- 
sistibly reminded  of  the  illusory  effects  of 
certain  poems  and  works  of  fiction  and  the 
sensational  advertisements  of  Eastern  ice 
carnivals,  which  have  generated  in  the  minds 
of  many  a  totally  inaccurate  idea  of  the 
climate  of  Canada  in  general.  And  so,  in 
particular,  the  climate  of  Manitoba  and  the 
West  has  been,  and  is  often,  greatly  traduced 
by  the  irresponsible  statementsof  individuals 
and  the  false  sensational  articles  in  foreign 
journals.  It  is  true  that,  sometimes,  ex- 
tremes of  temperature  obtain  on  the  prairie 
that  would  be  insupportable  in  localities 
which  have  different  atmospheric  and  other 
conditions  :  and  it  is  quite  true  that  rational 
precautions  against  physical  injury  must  be 
observed  by  residents  of  the  North-West 
during  the  severe  periods  of  the  winter 
months.  But  it  must  also  be  predicated  that 
when  a  temperature  sinks  below  zero 
I  Fahrenheit)  on  the  prairies  there  is  little  or 
no  wind  ;  there  is  no  unpleasant  fog  or 
moisture,  but  rather  a  clear,  bright,  bracing 
atmosphere,  so  that,  out-of-doors  at  any 
rate,  immigrants  from  maritime  countries 
are  often  less  inconvenienced  than  by  the 
raw,  damp,  blustering  winters  of  their  own 
native  lands. 

The  summer  heat,  again,  is  infinitely  more 
pleasant  and  bearable  than  the  muggy,  hot- 
house variety  experienced  in  the  Eastern 
States  during  a  hot  spell  in  July  or  August. 
Owing  to  the  almost  constant  prevalence  of 
moderate  breezes,  there  is  a  great  deal  of 
air  movement  ;  and  so  quickly  does  the 
soil  radiate  the  solar  heat  that  evenings  are 
invariably  cool  and  pleasant.  Even  when, 
as  occasionally  happens,  the  temperature 
rises  as  high  as  900  in  the  shade,  there 
are  never  any  cases  of  sunstroke  or  heat- 
prostration  in  Manitoba  or  Saskatchewan. 
There  the  crisp,  dry  heat  of  summer  is 
decidedly  bracing  and  invigorating,  and  the 
inhabitants  are  but  little  sensitive  to  ther- 
mometric  changes.  Certainly,  electrical 
disturbances  are  sometimes  frequent  and 
severe  in  appearance,  and,  occasionally, 
heavy  rain  will  be  precipitated,  but  these 
do  little  damage  and  cause  little  comment. 
In    certain   localities    hailstorms   occur,   at 


times,  during  the  latter  part  of  the  summer, 
and  are,  perhaps,  the  most  severe  trial  of  the 
wheat-growing  farmer.  It  would  seem, 
however,  that  these  tend  to  diminish  both 
in  number  and  severity. 

A  remarkable  feature  of  the  West  is  the 
general  prevalence  of  cloudless  skies,  and 
very  rarely  does  a  day  pass  without  some 
hours  of  bright  sunshine.  With  a  relatively 
low  percentage  of  humidity,  the  prairie 
atmosphere  is  naturally  clearer  and  brighter 
than  that  of  a  maritime  province,  and  the 
evaporating  power  of  the  sun  is  much  more 
powerful  than  in  the  cloudier,  cooler,  and 
more  humid  territories  to  the  East  and 
West.  As  a  result  of  these  and  of  the 
extreme  dryness  of  the  air,  extremes  of 
temperature  are  quite  easily  combated  by 
healthy  animal  life. 

The  prevailing  winds  of  both  climatic 
belts,  as  is  usual  in  most  north  temperature 
regions,  ar  :  westerly  ;  in  fact,  the  typical 
wind  of  the  prairie  section  is  north-west  ; 
that  of  the  Chinook,  south-west.  Modifica- 
tions of  these  arise  in  several  districts  owing 
to  local  peculiarities,  and  velocities  also  vary 
considerably,  as  the  subjoined  statistics  will 
show.  Generally,  however,  in  Manitoba 
the  direction  tends  north  or  south  with 
almost  continuous  moderate  velocity  and  a 
number  of  light  gales  ;  in  Saskatchewan, 
the  westerly  type  begins  to  appear,  until  in 
Northern  Alberta  the  most  prevalent  wind 
is  due  west.  In  Southern  Alberta,  and 
especially  in  districts  adjacent  to  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  the  direction  is  usually  south- 
west and  the  velocity  rarely  exceeds  30 
miles  an  hour.  The  force  of  the  air  move- 
ments, on  the  whole,  is  greater  in  places  of 
low  latitude.  Hurricanes  are,  however, 
practically  non-existent  in  the  Canadian 
West,  the  one  notable  exception  being  the 
cyclone  which  visited  Eegina  during  the 
summer  of  1912  and  caused  considerable 
damage  in  the  business  section  of  the  city. 

Precipitation  is  greater  in  Manitoba  than 
in  either  Saskatchewan  or  Alberta,  largely 
owing  to  the  proximity  of  the  Great  Lakes 
and  the  lower  elevation.  Almost  invariably, 
in  the  former  province,  rain  will  follow  an 
easterly  wind  followed  by  a  quick  shift  to 
the  north-west,  and  the  downfall,  at  times, 
will  be  fairly  heavy.  Thus,  on  June  25, 
ioor,  there  occurred  a  remarkably  sharp 
and  heavy  storm,  which  in  the  course  of  a 
couple  of  hours  almost  flooded  many  of 
the  principal  streets  of  Winnipeg  and  was 
altogether  too  great  for  the  capacity  of  the 
recording  instruments.  This,  however,  is 
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an  isolated  case  so  far  as  the  official  records 
show.  On  the  other  hand,  it  would  appear 
that  the  snowfall  is  greater  in  localities  near 
the  mountains  than  in  those  to  the  cast, 
where  the  depth  on  the  ground  rarely  ex- 
ceeds six  inches  on  the  level.  The  Prairie 
Pelt,  however,  sometimes  suffers  from 
blizzards  or  snowstorms,  accompanied  by 
high  wind  and  low  temperature.  Severe 
blizzards  are  not  very  common  in  Eastern 
Manitoba,  two  or  three  being  the  usual 
complement  for  the  average  winter,  and 
the  duration  rarely  extends  beyond  half  a 
day.  The  most  notable  storm  of  this  nature 
recorded  at  Winnipeg  occurred  on  March 
14  to  16,  1902,  when  relatively  immense 
drifts  of  snow  were  formed  and  railroad 
traffic  was  reduced  to  a  standstill. 

In  addition  to  the  general  features  which 
have  been  described  above,  the  climates  of 
the  Prairie  and  Chinook  Belts  exhibit 
certain  well-defined  divergencies  of  which 
it  now  becomes  necessary  to  treat.  If 
latitude  and  solar  heat  alone  were  the 
factors  to  be  considered,  it  is  evident  that 
the  average  temperature  of,  say,  Winnipeg 
and  Medicine  Hat  or  Lethbridge,  at  all 
times  of  the  vear,  would  be  practically 
uniform,  but,  from  geographical  and  other 
causes,  there  is  actually  a  marked  disparitv. 
During  the  winter  months  there  is,  on  the 
average,  a  higher  temperature  in  Southern 
Alberta  than  in  the  northern  belt  of  some 
io°  to  15°  ;  the  air  movements  are 
lighter  ;  and  the  rainfall  so  diminished 
that,  for  agricultural  purposes,  it  is  often 
necessary  to  resort  to  artificial  irrigation. 
The  Chinook  winds  are  undoubtedly  the 
chief  cause  of  these  differences  in  climate. 
These  air-currents  have  their  origin  in 
certain  cyclones  which  have  a  northerly 
trend.  The  warm  winds  blowing  over  the 
Pacific  from  the  south-west  are  chilled  on 
reaching  the  higher  and  cooler  mountainous 
districts  of  Western  America,  and  the  water 
vapour,  with  which  they  are  saturated,  is 
condensed  and  precipitated.  With  the 
consequent  accession  of  latent  heat,  the 
resulting  winds  are  dry  and  warm,  and 
making  their  way  through  the  Rockies, 
descend  upon  the  plains  of  Southern  Alberta 
and  Saskatchewan.  They  melt  with  re- 
markable rapidity  any  snow  that  may  have 
fallen,  and  so  make  it  possible  for  cattle  to 
graze  in  the  open  during  the  winter  months, 
since  vegetation  can  never  be  buried  very 
deeply. 

On  the  other  hand,  summer  temperatures 
are  somewhat  lower  in  the  western  than  in 
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the  eastern  parts  of  the  provinces,  but, 
owing  to  the  influence  of  humidity  and 
wind  velocity,  the  heat  ^  not  the  less 
oppressive.  As  can  be  seen  from  the  sub- 
joined >t.ut-iic>.  the  mean  annual  tempera- 
ture ol  the  two  belts  differs  by  about  5  . 

Bearing  these  facts  in  mind  a  retrospect 
.  typical  year  in  Manitoba  will  perhaps 
ifficieut  to  give  some  idea  of  the  prairie 
climate  a-  .1  whole. 

As  usual,  January  opined  clear  and 
cold,  and,  for  the  first  fortnight,  tempera- 
tures ranged  well  below  zero.  On  the 
utli  the  mercury  dropped  to  —45  ,  which 
itituted  .1  record  tor  15  yens.  As  a 
matter  ol  fact,  it  is  only  once  or  twice  in 
.1  decide  that  the  minimum  at  Winnipeg  is 
as  low  as  400  below  zero.  On  the  10th  an 
upward  tendency  appeared,  and.  until  the 
j.i'.h.  the  weather  w.i-.  quite  mild — thaws 
occurring  between  the  20th  and  24th — but 
the  average  for  the  month  was  a  little  less 
than  normal,  viz.,  2°.  Prevailing  winds 
wire  X.-XW.  tor  the  first  half  and  SW.- 
SE.  for  the  second,  with  numerous  calm-.. 
Bright  sunshine  amounted  to  100  hours  for 
the  month,  and  6  in.  of  snow  fell,  scattered 
over  nine  days. 

February's  temperature  averaged  about 
zero,  the  first  and  the  last  two  weeks  being 
comparatively  mild,  while,  between  the  7II1 
and  14th,  '•  below  zero"  readings  were  con- 
stant. The  minimum  for  the  month  was  34° 
below  zero.  Winds  came  chiefly  from  the 
north  and  north-west,  with  occasional  shifts 
to  the  south,  and  the  velocities  were  light. 
Clear  days,  especially  during  the  colder 
period,  were  frequent,  and  there  were  1  to 
hours  of  bright  sunshine.  Scattered  snow- 
falls give  a  total  precipitation  of  67  in. 

The  month  of  March  brought  the  break- 
up of  winter,  and  there  were  no  instances 
of  severe  weather.  Thaws  became  general 
after  the  middle  week,  though  the  mean 
temperature  was  less  than  20.  A  very 
exceptional  quantity — viz.,  25  in. — of  snow 
fell,  and  there  were  only  10  cloudless  days. 
Moderate  winds  held  from  the  west,  and 
there  were  112  hours  of  bright  sun.  Ice 
sport-  ceased  after  the  14th,  and  conditions 
under  foot  in  the  open  became  somewhat 
unpleasant. 

Aprils  average  temperature  of  300  was 
about  to  below  normal,  the  maximum 
reading  being  500  on  the  17th.  Cloudy 
skies  and  northerly  winds  were  rather 
prevalent,  and  on  13  days  a  total  of  11  in.  of 
snow  was  precipitated,  and  yet  there  were 
200  hours  of  sunshine.     Crows  were  seen 


on  the  3rd,  small  birds  on  the  7th,  robins 
on  the  [2th,  and  large  numbers  of  wild 
geese  flew  north  on  the  141I1.  The  Red 
River  was  cle.u  of  ice  by  the  1 8th. 

May  proved  .111  excellent  month  for  the 
agriculturist,  being  moderately  warm  (aver- 
age 52  I,  with  numerous  gentle  showers, 
and  232  hours  of  bright  sunshine.  There 
were  no  frosts  after  the  first  week,  and  the 
mercury  rose  as  high  as  82-8°  on  the  31st. 
Winds  from  the  east  were  common,  which 
fact  accounts  for  the  frequent  rains,  and 
there   were   three  thunderstorms. 

June  is  commonly  the  rainy  month  in  the 
Prairie  Provinces,  and  this  was  marked 
with  alternate  periods  of  sunshine  and 
showers.  The  average  temperature  was  64°, 
precipitation  i-6  in.  of  rain,  and  220  hours 
of  sun.  The  average  maximum  temper- 
ature was  770,  including  many  of  over  8o° 
and  one  of  900.  Xo  day  was,  however, 
oppressively  hot. 

July  and  August  were  delightful  months, 
and  averaged  about  67°  in  temperature. 
While  afternoons  might  be  somewhat 
warm,  the  evenings  were  cool  and  very 
pleasant.  Cricketers  and  bowlers  had  no 
difficulty  in  following  their  pastimes  until 
9  p.m.  Precipitation  amounted  to  3-84  in. 
for  July  and  475  in.  for  August,  but  the 
rainfall  occurred,  for  the  most  part,  during 
the  hours  of  darkness,  as  the  average  of 
300  hours'  sun  would  indicate.  Prevailing 
winds  were  S.-SIv,  and  velocities  had  a 
mean  of   13  miles  per  hour. 

September's  average  temperature  was 
380,  the  mid-day  readings  being  usually 
in  the  seventies  and  the  night's  about  45". 
One  slight  frost  occurred  on  the  24th,  but, 
as  harvesting  was  practically  over  by  that 
date,  no  damage  to  crops  could  result. 
Four  very  light  showers  gave  a  total  rain- 
fall of  ;';;  in.,  while  the  sun  shone  brightly 
for  220  hours. 

The  next  month,  October,  opened  bright 
and  warm,  one  temperature  of  820  being 
recorded  on  the  6th.  After  the  second 
week,  "  below  freezing"  readings  began  to 
appear  during  the  night  hours,  and  the 
average  temperature  for  the  31  days 
amounted  to  42'5°.  Winds  were  mostly 
from  the  north-west  and,  at  times,  fairly 
strong,  wliile  sunshine  prevailed  during 
117  hours.  Trees  were  barren  of  leaves 
by  the  end  of  the  month,  and  most  migra- 
tory birds  had  flown  south.  The  first  light 
fall  of  snow  took  place  on  the  8th,  but  there 
was  none  on  the  ground  at  the  end  of  the 
month. 
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While  there  were  but  two  readings  of 
zero,  the  mean  temperature  for  November 

was  23  .  The  1  iver  was  frozen  over  on  the 
17th,  and  a  total  of  <)  in.  of  snow  was 
reco  ded  in  light  days.  Rather  light  winds 
from  the  south  and  north-west  were  preva- 
lent, while  skies  were  somewhat  more 
cloudy  than  usual. 

December  was  decidedly  cold  with 
Stormy  north-west  winds.  The  cold  and 
warm  spells  alternated,  with  periods  of  about 
live  days  each,  and  there  were  many  snow- 
storms, giving  a  total  of  40  in.  Bright  sun- 
shine, as  a  consequence,  was  effective  during 
the  remarkably  small  number  of  38  hours. 

Much  the  same  weather  conditions  will 
prevail  during  an  average  year  in  Mani- 
toba and  Eastern  Saskatchewan.  In  ex- 
posed localities,  however,  the  force  of  the 
wind  is  more  keenly  felt  by  the  settlers, 
especially  during  the  winter  months,  though 
gales,  i.e.,  winds  of  over  30  miles  per  hour, 
decrease  rapidly  in  number.  Bright  sun- 
shine occurs  in  excess,  and,  as  the  elevation 
increases,  the  amount  of  precipitation 
becomes  less.  In  Northern  Saskatchewan 
very  severe  minimum  temperatures  are 
sometimes  experienced  during  January 
and  February,  but  these  are  compensated 
for  by  the  absence  of  air  movements.  In 
the  summer  months  there  are  very  few 
electrical  storms.  On  towards  Edmonton 
and  the  Peace  River  district  the  same  law 
of  variations  persists,  so  that,  under  the 
protective  influence  of  the  mountains,  a 
fairly  equable  climate  is  enjoyed.  To  the 
south,  at  Medicine  Hat  and  other  places  in 
the  Chinook  belt,  the  winter  cold  and 
summer  heat  are  not  so  pronounced, 
though  heavy  snow  falls  at  times  in 
certain  localities,  only  to  succumb  quickly 
to  the  evaporating  influence  of  the  dry 
south-west  winds. 

A  curious  theory  held  by  the  late  Sir 
John  Schultz,  formerly  Lieutenant- 
Governor  of  Manitoba,  was  that  the 
weather  of  the  West  recurred  in  cycles 
of  twenty  years'  period.  This  view  was 
based  upon  observations  extending  over  a 
long  residence  in  the  country,  and  it  is 
noteworthy  that  in  Winnipeg  at  least  the 
lowest  temperature  in  each  decade  seems 
almost  invariably  to  occur  in  the  penulti- 
mate years  of  such  decades,  i.e.,  1878-9, 
1888-9,  1898-9,  1908-9.  A  very  exceptional 
year  was  that  of  1912,  the  latter  half  of 
which  was  remarkably  cloudy  and  wet,  and 
the  early  winter  months  correspondingly 
mild. 


THE    PRAIRIE    PROVINCES    OF    CANADA 


Throughout  all  the  vast  territory  between 
the  Great  Lakes  and  the  Rocky  Mountains 
observatories  have  been  established  at 
intervals  by  the  Dominion  Government  for 
the  recording  and  reporting  of  meteoro- 
logical data.  Of  these  the  oldest  is  that 
at  St.  John's  College,  Winnipeg,  which  was 
inaugurated  in  1872  under  the  control  of 
the  late  Archbishop  Machray.  All  of  them 
are  well  equipped  with  the  best  and  most 
complete  types  of  apparatus,  and  from 
each  telegraphic  reports  are  sent  twice  daily 
to  the  Dominion  Observatorv.  under  the 
directorship  of  Mr.  R.  F.  Stupart,  F.R.S.C, 
at  Toronto.  The  forecasts  prepared  and  is- 
sued by  this  central  office  are,  of  course, 
based  upon  the  scientific  observations  of 
synoptic  charts,  &c,  and  statistics  estab- 
lish  the  commendable  fact  that    from   85 


to  90  per  cent,  of  such  forecasts  are 
absolutely  correct.  Occasionally,  as  at 
Winnipeg,  an  enterprising  journal  will 
secure  special  reports  and  prognostics  from 
the  local  observatory.  The  predictions 
thus  given  are  based  principally  upon 
observations  of  the  barograph,  the  anemo- 
meter, and  the  clouds,  together  with  ex- 
perience of  known  conditions  usually 
associated  with  specific  meteorological 
phenomena. 

Winds  of  the  cyclonic  tvpe  are  very 
common,  and  the  perception  and  obser- 
vation of  them  is  of  great  assistance 
to  the  observer.  For  example,  one  will 
frequently  find  the  wind  set  strongly 
in  the  south-east,  followed  by  nimbus 
clouds  and  rain,  at  first  in  a  drizzle  and 
showers,  then  heavier  and  steadier.      This 


usually  marks  the  passage  of  a  cyclone 
to  the  north-east,  and,  after  squalls  and 
comparative  calm,  the  wind  settles  in  the 
north-west  with  cooler,  drier,  and  fresher 
weather.  The  weather  conditions  of 
Northern  Saskatchewan  and  Alberta  are 
also  apt  frequently  to  obtain  in  Manitoba 
during  the  following  day,  hut  this  fact  is 
not  invariable. 

With  regard  to  the  subjoined  tables,  it  is 
necessary  to  state  that  certain  phenomena 
which  do  not  depend  upon  instrumental 
observation  are  largely  affected  by  the 
"  personal  equation,"  and  may  not  be 
strictly  comparative.  Of  such  description 
are  the  percentage  of  cloudiness,  the  num- 
ber of  gales,  thunderstorms,  and  aurora. 
On  the  whole,  however,  the  statistics  are 
accurate  and  reliable. 


TABLE    I. 
Showing  the  Annual  Averages  ok  Temperxture,  Precipitation,  &c,  at  Various  Stations  since  1900. 


Station. 

•5 

u 

-a 

'5: 

q 

Altitude, 
Feet. 

Mean  Tempe- 
rature. 

Average 
Maximum. 

—  320 

01            Percentage 
"            Cloudiness. 

20-56 

0  2 

■j  — : 
>  a 

•Si? 
™'3 
u  ft) 

>  2 

CA(fl 

C   C 

^  .2 

:>  v 

£3 

■J 

|  ~2 

3  a 

Thunders  tonus. 

0 
< 

Banff        

51    10 

1 1  i  35 

4.542 

377 

86-3 

V 

35 

sw. 

5 

71 

9 

4 

Battleford 

52'  41' 

1080  20' 

1,620 

35'i 

S7-,s 

-  38-6 

4') 

1502 

80 

3') 

W.-E. 

21 

50 

10 

1 1 

Calgary     ... 

51°  2' 

114  2' 

3>3*9 

S8\5 

88-9 

-  300 

5° 

'974 

8-4 

48 

NW.-W. 

18 

31 

7 

2 

Edmonton 

-  -1  -     1  -. 

113=30' 

^.Lvx 

37'9 

88  5 

--  32-4 

54 

21-45 

5'i 

3° 

NW.-W. 

4 

52 

8 

6 

fort  Chipewyan... 

58  42' 

iii°  10' 

7'4 

27-4 

850 

-  457 

59 

13-32 

4-6 

5'' 

NE.-SW. 

23 

43 

5 

5 

Medicine  Hat 

50°  5' 

iio°37' 

2,161 

43'6 

99-6 

-  3 1  '3 

5° 

13-50 

6-5 

44 

W.-NW. 

21 

3° 

10 

2 

Minnedosa 

5°°  IS' 

00"  5°; 

1 ,699 

35'9 

91-9 

-4' 3 

51 

1920 

8-2 

44 

xw. 

52 

52 

L5 

22 

Norway  House   ... 

53    5«, 

97°  5- 

720 

29'4 
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-  45'5 

5i 

17-63 

— 

— 

x.-s. 

.36 

37 

3 

13 

Prince  Albert 

53°  IO 

1060  0' 

1.43-' 

33' S 

()0  0 

—  43  0 

57 

19-25 

3-5 

22 

NW. 

1 

39 

7 

12 

Qu'Appelle 

5°°  30' 

103°  47- 

2,115 

50-2 

917 

-  365 

55 

22-0.; 

9-0 

47 

NW. 

34 

.58 

15 

6 

Swift  Current 

300  20' 

107°  45' 

2,439 

39'3 

95-1 

—  306 

44 

16-17 

90 

41 

w.-sw. 

3i 

44 

l7 

10 

Stonv  Mountain  ... 

50  4' 

97°  H' 

803 

35-5 

90-9 

—  300 

51 

19-01 

— 

— 

XW.-S. 

19 

40 

11 

5 

Winnipeg 

49°  53' 

97°  7' 

760 

360 

03'2 

-37-1 

s1 

20-89 

t3'3 

57 

X  W.-S. 

93 

5t 

J3 

5 

TABLE    II. 
Showing  the  Mean  Temperature  at  Winnipeg,  Manitoba,  for  Each  Month,  1897-1912. 


Year. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

March. 

April. 

May. 

June. 

59-i 

July. 

Am- 

Sept. 

Oct. 

44'4 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Mean. 

1897      

—     2'0 

09 

I  11 

397 

52  0 

678 

6, -5 

6l'2 

L5-I 

36 

346 

1898      

3-8 

5-o 

16-0 

3*2 

530 

602 
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62  9 

55'5 

377 

'9'3 

4'3 
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3-0 
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00 
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42'3 

58-2 

6o-l 

69-1 
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52'5 
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221 

95 

36-3 
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7'5 

10-5 

25-6 

37'5 

55'o 

569 

677 
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42-0 

25-8 

47 
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i-8 

2-6 

17-8 

39'9 
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'"■5 
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49' 5 
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2'2 

iy° 
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on 
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32-0 

6-3 

34'0 
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38-2 
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58-5 
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38-2 

26-8 

n-6 
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1906 
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2'2 
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47-0 

48-8 

63-5 

67  2 

65-1 

50-1 
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2-6 

37.3 

1907 

—  u-8 

4-6 

17-2 

27-9 

40-2 

61-7 

66'7 

61-3 

50-8 
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2.V3 
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33'2 
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7-8 

90 

9'4 
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52-0 

62'0 
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58-3 
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28-3 

99 

37'4 
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—    2-5 

O'O 

17-0 
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3i-4 

63-5 
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66-9 

58-0 

42-5 

24  8 
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33 '5 

1910 

5 '3 
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34° 
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68-4 
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55' 1 
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fiS'3 
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Mean 

-    o-8 
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50-9 

<>2'2 

66-4 
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54'6 

42-8 

239 

7'5 
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CLIMATE    AND    RAINFALL 


TABLE    III. 
Showing   mi-   Precipitation  in  Inches  it  Winnipeg,  Manitoba,  for  Each   Month,   1897-1912 


Jan. 
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0-40 
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'■59 
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TABLE    IV. 
Showing  the  Number  ok  Hours  of  Bright  Sunshine  at  Winnipeg,   1900-1912. 


Year.                           Jan. 

Feb. 

March. 

April. 

May. 

June. 

July. 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

I900 

104-3 

144-2 

179-8 

5°5'5 

311-2 

306-9 

295'4 

226-9 

i57'8 

130-4 

812 

71-8 

IOOI              

96-2 

126-3 

170-0 

[66-8 

3°4'7 

189-0 

270-4 

269-6 

1 60 -6 

154-1 

107-1 

55 '5 



1 19-8 

124-6 

140-8 

224'ci 

1828 

227-0 

3287 

257  6 

183-9 

126-5 

802 

6o-o 



95"° 

1525 

103-0 

I93-2 

206-4 

3l6'5 

272-4 

200-5 

14.V0 

171-2 

94 '4 

64  0 

1004        

957 

1305 

■547 

2II-8 

2827 

2t6-I 

287-7 

276-1 

127-1 

82-6 

1 1S-1 

559 

'905       

1404 

i56'7 

138-6 

221-8 

240-2 

204-0 

344-0 

2558 

205-5 

94'° 

83-9 

86-7 

1906         

912 

150-0 

'94'4 

199-7 

219-8 

259'9 

304-8 

300-9 

214-6 

1 19'3 

590 

699 



108-5 

i85'9 

199-2 

213-0 

225-0 

212-3 

3137 

203-1 

187-7 

'43'4 

89-0 

78-1 

1908         

988 

101-5 

111-5 

2l6-5 

210  7 

217-0 

243-6 

2417 

205'4 

817 

62-7 

56-1 



99-2 

IIO'O 

1117 

191-4 

23  1  '3 

2I7-S 

301-3 

260-6 

2201 

1 170 

77'3 

38'3 

1010 

95-6 

168-4 
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227-0 
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54I-3 
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,77-8 
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54"  1 

57-8 

1911         

81-9 

123-4 
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2597 

2I2'3 

224-6 

312-7 

264-9 

1462 

131-2 

113-1 

54-8 

""2             

1 1 35 

121-4 

199-4 

20fl 

2II-3 

280-2 

i78'3 

160-5 

113-0 

1360 

128-1 

66-3 

3 1 '9 

Mean 

103  1 

138-1 

i56'4 

2I7'9 

2387 

242-7 

292-3 

244- 1 

172-6 

83-6 

62-4 

TABLE    V. 
Dates  of  Freezing  and  Thaw  of  the  Red  River  at  Winnipeg,  1897-1912. 


Year.             River  Clear. 

River  Frozen. 

Year. 

River  Clear.        River  Frozen. 

Year. 

River  Clear. 

River  Frozen. 

Year. 

1909 

1910 
191 1 

I()I2 

River  Clear. 

River  Frozen. 

1897          April  30 
,.     '19 

1899  .,      22 

1900  „      16 

Nov.  12 

,.       8 

Dec.     3 

Nov.  18 

1 90 1 
1902 

IOO3 
IOO4 

April  14 

.,       5 
..      17 

Nov.    5 
..      9 
»     14 
„     26 

1905 
1906 

1907 
1908 

April    6 

„        IO 
,.        19 
..        15 

Nov.  26 

„       18 

..       13 
„       12 

April  17 

Mar.  22 

April    9 

„     11 

Nov.  16 

Oct.  31 
Dec.    2 

i.St 
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THE    GARDENS,    PRINCE    ALBERT. 


NORTHERN    SASKATCHEWAN 


T  was  not  until  the 
twentieth  century  had 
dawned  that  atten- 
tion was  seriously 
attracted  to  that  sec- 
tion of  Saskatchewan 
lying  to  the  north 
of  the  52nd  parallel  of 
latitude.  Up  to  that  period  settlement  had 
been  more  or  less  adjacent  to  the  main 
transcontinental  line  of  the  Canadian  Pacific 
Railway  and  such  of  its  branches  as  were 
then  constructed.  In  fact,  in  1901  the 
population  of  this  northern  section  of  Sas- 
katchewan was  mainlv  confined  to  small 
settlements  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Prince 
Albert  and  Battleford  and  scattered  com- 
munities on  the  banks  of  the  Saskatchewan 
River.  Saskatoon,  which  to-day  is  a  rapidly 
growing  city  of  some  27,000  people,  was 
then  but  a  group  of  shacks  and  cot- 
tages occupied  by  less  than  100  people. 
Prince  Albert  had  long  been  the  largest 
town,  having  been  incorporated  in  1885. 
In    1901    its   population,  however,   did    not 

1  For  the  sake  of  convenience  the  term  "  Northern  " 
lias  been  applied  t<>  that  section  of  the  province  lying 
north  of  the  52nd  parallel  oi  latitude.  Many  towns 
included  in  this  section  are  situated  geographically 
nearer  to  thi  nuthern  than  to  the  northern  pro- 
vincial frontier. 


exceed  1,500,  while  North  Battleford,  which 
now  ranks  as  the  third  city  in  Northern 
Saskatchewan,  was  unknown.  Such  was  the 
position  at  the  dawn  of  an  era  of  railway 
construction  almost  unparalleled  in  the 
history  of  the  American  continent.  During 
the  next  few  years  the  Canadian  Pacific 
Railway  extended  to  Saskatoon  the  line 
already  running  from  Winnipeg  to  Yorkton. 
From  Saskatoon  the  line  was  continued 
west  through  Battleford  to  the  Alberta 
boundary.  The  Grand  Trunk  Pacific  built 
a  line  from  Winnipeg  to  Saskatoon,  from 
which  town  it  followed  much  the  same 
course  as  the  older  company,  passing 
through  Battleford  on  its  way  west.  The 
Canadian  Northern  constructed  two  lines 
through  Northern  Saskatchewan,  one  con- 
necting Prince  Albert  with  Swan  River  in 
Northern  Manitoba,  from  whence  the  line 
ran  south  to  Portage  La  Prairie  and  Winni- 
peg, while  the  second  branched  off  from 
Dauphin  in  Manitoba, and, followinga  north- 
westerly course,  passed  some  miles  to  the 
nortli  of  Saskatchewan,  eventually  running 
through  North  Battleford  on  its  way  to 
Edmonton,  Alberta.  Preceded  by  an  army 
of  homesteaders,  the  railways  were  closely 
followed  by  a  host  of  other  settlers  intent 
te  br; 
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or  commercial  enterprise.  Town  sites  soon 
became  towns,  and  along  these  main  lines 
of  travel  were  established  scores  of  flourish- 
ing communities  and  prosperous  villages. 

South  of  Prince  Albert  the  country 
consists  of  prairie  and  woodland,  and  is 
admirably  adapted  to  mixed  farming  and 
stock  raising.  At  present  throughout  the 
greater  part  of  Western  Canada  both  these 
important  branches  of  agriculture  are  neg- 
lected to  a  large  extent  in  favour  of  wheat 
growing.  Stock  raising,  formerly  an  im- 
portant industry,  has  of  recent  years 
seriously  declined.  In  Northern  Saskatche- 
wan, however,  large  numbers  of  cattle  are 
being  raised,  mainly  in  the  "  park  belt"  or 
semi-wooded  area  to  the  nortli  of  the  main 
line  of  the  Canadian  Northern  Railway. 
Here  the  land  opposes  certain  difficulties 
to  cultivation,  and  the  farmer  has  accord- 
ingly less  incentive  to  devote  himself  en- 
tirely to  wheat  growing.  Dairy  farming 
can  be  carried  on  profitably  almost  any- 
where south  of  Prince  Albert,  and,  together 
with  mixed  farming,  is  on  the  increase.  In 
the  west,  in  the  Lloydminster  and  Battle- 
ford districts,  wheat  growing  is  more  popular 
than  in  the  east.  Part  of  the  Lloydminster 
district  is  wooded  and  well  suited  for  stock 
raising  near   the   Saskatchewan  and   Battle 
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1.  LAYING    SEWER    PIPES    IN    NORTH    BATTLEFORD. 
3.    NORTH    BATTLEFORD    DISTRICT. 


2.    MAIN    STREET,    NORTH    BATTLEFORD. 
4  &    5.    TYPICAL    NORTH    BATTLEFORD    RESIDENCES. 
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THE    PRAIRIE    PROVINCES    OF    CANADA 


Rivers.  Portions  of  the  wooded  area  in  the 
park  country  have  been  reserved  by  the 
Government  in  order  to  conserve  the  timber 
and  provide  game  preserves.  These  con- 
sist of  The  Pines,  lying  to  the  west  of 
Prince  Albert,  and  The  Porcupines,  situated 
in  the  east  between  Erwood  and  Canora. 

To  the  east  of  Prince  Albert  is  found  the 
Carrot  River  Valley.  Here  the  land  is 
more  or  less  covered  with  scrub,  poplar, 
willows,  rose-bushes,  pea-vine,  &c,  inter- 
spersed, however,  with  patches  of  open 
prairie.  The  soil  in  this  division  is  reputed 
to  be  exceptionally  rich,  and  many  home- 
steads have  recently  been  taken  up.  Still 
further  east  is  a  large  wooded  area  contain- 
ing valuable  timber. 

A  little  to  the  north  of  Prince  Albert  is 
the  southern  edge  of  a  great  northern  forest 
that  stretches  away  to  the  southern  shore 
of  Lake  Athabasca.  Much  of  Prince 
Albert's  prosperity  is  due  to  this  great 
forest,  which  has  given  rise  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  large  lumber  industry.  Onlv 
the  extreme  southern  portions  have  been 
explored  to  any  extent,  but  from  the  reports 
of  those  travellers  who  have  pushed  their 
way  north  it  appears  that  this  vast  area 
can  offer  not  timber  alone,  but  minerals 
and  a  soil  which  in  many  places  is  of  great 
fertility.  Several  samples  of  mineral-bearing 
ore  have  been  brought  from  the  vicinity 
of  Lac  la  Ronge,  200  miles  north  of 
Prince  Albert,  and  assays  showed  the  pre- 
sence of  copper  and  silver  in  good  quan- 
tities. The  district  round  Lake  Athabasca 
al>o  gives  promise  of  containing  immense 
mineral  wealth.  In  this  connection  may 
be  repeated  the  evidence  given  by  Mr.  J. 
Burr  Tvrell,  M.A.,  F.G.S.,  who  stated  to  a 
special  committee  of  the  Geological  Survey 
that  no  other  place  that  he  had  visited  gave 
better  indications  of  the  presence  of  minerals 
than  a  region  in  the  vicinity  of  Lake  Atha- 
basca in  Saskatchewan.  An  extensive 
deposit  of  hematite  iron  ore,  he  stated, 
was  found  on  the  northern  shore  of  that 
lake.  On  Camping  Island,  in  Reindeer 
Lake,  veins  of  pyrites  were  found  in  beds 
of  gneiss,  which,  on  examination,  disclosed 
a  small  percentage  of  nickel  and  traces  of 
cobalt.  Mr.  Tvrell  also  remarked  that  the 
land  is  for  the  most  part  excellently  adapted 
to  agricultural  purposes,  and  he  saw  abun- 
dant evidence  of  rich  vegetation.  A  few 
pioneer  settlers  have  obtained  excellent 
results  with  potatoes,  cabbages,  turnips, 
cauliflowers,  and  all  ordinary  garden  pro- 
duce.   On  the  south  shore  of  Lac  la  Ronge 


blackberries,  raspberries,  and  gooseberries 
grow  in  profusion. 

The  mineral  wealth  of  Northern  Sas- 
katchewan is  not  confined  entirely  to  the 
great  northern  forest.  Gold  is  found  in  small 
quantities  in  the  North  Saskatchewan  River, 
a  short  distance  above  Prince  Albert,  and 
dredging  operations  have  met  with  a  fair 
measure  of  success.  Near  Duck  Lake  there- 
exists  a  valuable  deposit  of  pigment,  the 
veins  being  of  unusual  width,  while  on 
the  north  shore  of  Cold  Lake,  some  100 
miles  to  the  north  of  Lloydminster,  good 
samples  of  ochres  have  been  found.  The 
same  material  exists  in  considerable  quan- 
tities near  Howell.  Coal,  however,  is  very 
scarce,  although  it  is  the  opinion  of  many 
geologists  that  this  mineral  will  eventually 
be  discovered  in  the  country  lying  between 
the  North  Saskatchewan  and  Churchill 
Rivers.  A  few  seams  have  been  found  in 
the  Eagle  Hills,  south  of  Battleford,  but 
apparentlv  they  are  by  no  means  extensive. 
At  one  or  two  places  there  are  small  salt 
and  sulphur  springs. 

The  timber  in  the  northern  forest  con- 
sists mainly  of  black  and  white  spruce, 
larch,  and  jack  pine  among  the  coniferous 
trees ;  and  aspen,  balsam,  and  white  bircli 
among  the  deciduous  trees.  The  white 
spruce  is  the  principal  commercial  tree  of 
Saskatchewan,  and  is  found  growing  to  a 
size  of  as  much  as  30  in.  in  diameter 
at  the  stump.  The  jack  pine  is  found  on 
the  light  sandy  lands,  and  is  used  mainly 
in  the  manufacture  of  railway  ties.  Despite 
the  immense  quantity  of  local  lumber  avail- 
able, however,  much  of  the  building  material 
used  in  Saskatchewan  is  still  imported  from 
British  Columbia,  and  there  would  appear 
to  be  an  excellent  opening  for  the  establish- 
ment of  further  saw-mills  in  the  district. 

In  the  Saskatchewan  River  the  province 
has  a  waterway  that  promises  to  be  an 
asset  of  considerable  value  in  the  near 
future,  since  it  offers  exceptional  oppor- 
tunities for  the  development  of  power,  and 
already  more  than  one  power  plant  is 
projected  on  the  North  Saskatchewan  River. 
A  scheme  has  also  been  formed  in  which 
certain  improvements  are  suggested,  in 
order  to  make  the  river  navigable  from 
Edmonton,  Alberta,  to  the  northern  ex- 
tremity of  Lake  Winnipeg,  thus  giving 
direct  water  communication  between 
Winnipeg  and  the  West.  Should  this 
scheme  be  put  into  effect,  Prince  Albert 
and  Saskatoon  would  both  benefit  very 
largely,  and  the  disadvantages  arising  from 
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the  lack  of  coal  in  the  locality  would  be 
considerably  reduced,  since  this  important 
mineral  could  be  brought  from  the 
Edmonton  fields  at  comparatively  small 
cost. 

Saskatoon. — Situated  on  the  banks  of  the 
Saskatchewan  River,  Saskatoon  is  the 
largest  and  yet  the  youngest  city  in 
Northern  Saskatchewan,  and  ranks  among 
the  principal  cities  of  Western  Canada. 
Its  growth  has  often  been  described  as 
phenomenal,  and  it  is  certain  that  but  few, 
if  any,  of  these  towns  either  in  Canada  or 
the  United  States  have  accomplished  the 
same  progress  within  so  short  a  space  of 
time.  The  origin  of  Saskatoon  dates  back 
to  the  period  when  the  QuAppelle,  Long 
Lake,  and  Saskatchewan  Railway  was  first 
constructed,  and  the  Hudson's  Bay  Com- 
pany built  a  warehouse  from  which  to  dis- 
tribute goods  in  the  country  tributarv  to 
Battleford,  a  town  which  had  long  been  in 
existence.  This  warehouse  was  built  on  a 
siding  which  afterwards  became  the  site  of 
the  city  of  Saskatoon.  In  1903  a  settle- 
ment of  113  people  had  gradually  congre- 
gated at  that  point,  and  in  19041)10  rambling 
collection  of  shanties  was  incorporated  as 
the  village  of  Saskatoon.  From  this  date 
down  to  the  present  time  the  history  of 
Saskatoon  has  been  one  of  continual  pro- 
gress. By  1906  its  population  had  grown 
to  3,011,  a  figure  whicli  by  191 1  had 
increased  to  18,096,  and  which  now,  in 
1913,  stands  at  about  27,000. 

The  growth  of  the  town  was  due 
primarily  to  the  extraordinary  railway 
development  that  in  Northern  Saskatchewan 
marked  the  first  decade  of  the  twentieth 
century.  The  Canadian  Pacific  was  the 
first  of  the  three  transcontinental  railways 
to  build  into  Saskatoon,  and  it  was  closely 
followed  by  the  Canadian  Northern,  which 
in  1906  commenced  the  construction  of  its 
Saskatoon -Calgary  line.  In  the  same  year 
the  Grand  Trunk  Pacific  arrived  from 
Winnipeg.  There  are  now  seven  lines 
leading  directly  into  the  city  from  various 
quarters,  namely  :  north  and  south, 
Canadian  Northern  Railway,  Regina-Prince 
Albert;  south-west,  Canadian  Northern, 
Saskatoon-Calgary;  east  and  west,  Cana- 
dian Pacific,  Winnipeg-Edmonton,  and 
Grand  Trunk  Pacific,  Winnipeg-Edmonton. 
The  main  transcontinental  line  of  the  Cana- 
dian Northern  Railway  passes  through 
Warman,  some  12  miles  north  of  Saska- 
toon, while  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway 
has   a   line   from    Regina    to    Colonsay,   a 
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station  some  .is  miles  cast  of  Saskatoon  on 
its  Winnipeg-Edmonton  line. 

Its  isolated  position  so  far  as  large  towns 
are  concerned  makes  Saskatoon,  with  in 
exceptional  railway  facilities,  the  dis- 
tributing  point  for  a  very  large  area.  The 
nearest  large  city  is  Regina,  too  miles  to 
the  south-east,  while  on  the  Grand  Trunk 
and  Canadian  Northern  main  lines  there 
are  no  cities  between  Saskatoon  and 
Portage  La  Prairie,  Manitoba,  a  distance  of 
miles.  Consequently  all  the  small 
towns  lying  on  the  railways  for  many  miles 
around  Saskatoon  are  supplied  from  that 
city,  in  which  over  200  warehouses  have 
been  built.  About  50  of  the  latter  are 
ted  with  agricultural  implements,  for 
which  tlie  extensive  farming  communities 
of  Northern  Saskatchewan  constitute  an 
ever  growing  demand.  It  is  mainly  to  its 
value  as  a  distributing  point  that  Saskatoon 
owes  its  importance,  as  its  manufacturing 
industries  are  comparatively  insignificant. 
There  are  a  few  brick  plants,  flour-mills, 
woodworking  factories,  machine  shops, 
foundries,  and  similar  industries,  but 
hitherto  the  town  has  not  attracted  the 
large  manufacturer.  Nevertheless,  it  would 
appear  to  be  endowed  with  all  the  factors 
necessary  to  the  success  of  industrial  enter- 
prises, with  the  possible  exception  of  local 
deposits  of  coal.  Fuel,  however,  can 
easily  be  obtained  from  other  points  in 
Saskatchewan  and  from  Alberta.  In  the 
very  near  future  its  place  will  be  largely 
taken  by  electricity,  the  Saskatchewan 
River,  across  which  four  bridges  have  been 
built,  providing  a  source  of  almost  unlimited 
power.  Hitherto  only  a  limited  use  has 
been  made  of  this  river,  but  schemes  are 
well  in  hand  whereby  immense  horse- 
power will  be  generated.  An  industrial 
league  has  been  formed  for  the  purpose  of 
encouraging  manufacturers  to  establish 
themselves  in  the  town.  Free  sites  are  not 
offered,  but  the  league  will  instead  bin- 
stock  in  suitable  companies,  paying  for  the 
same  in  cash. 

From  the  resident's  point  of  view  the 
city  has  much  to  recommend  it.  The  Sas- 
katchewan River,  with  its  wooded  banks, 
docs  much  to  relieve  the  flat,  uninteresting 
appearance  that  too  many  of  the  towns  of 
Western  Canada  present,  while  the  sur- 
rounding country  assumes  a  more  park-like 
aspect  than  is  found  further  south.  More- 
over, the  town  has  not  been  sparing  in 
planning  and  laying  out  parks,  and  388 
acres   have   been   devoted    to    beautifying 


the  city  in  this  manner.  Most  of  the 
schools  are  surrounded  with  ample  play- 
ing-grounds,  anil  all  roads  and  boulevards 
are  laid  out  on  .1  generous  scale,  Idylwyld 
is  a  charming  residential  section  of  the 
city,  planned  with  a  lavish  hand,  well 
treed,  and  occupied  by  handsome  resi- 
dences surrounded  by  pretty  and  well 
cultivated  gardens.  The  spacious  Exhibi- 
tion grounds  are  a  popular  resort,  and  fairs 
and  exhibitions  are  held  at  different  times 
throughout  the  year. 

The  city  is  strongly  in  favour  of  muni- 
cipally-owned public  utilities,  and  the 
light,  water,  power,  sewerage  systems,  and 
hospital  are  all  under  its  control.  For 
power  purposes  a  large  modern  plant  has 
been  installed  in  a  steel  and  brick  building 
of  suitable  proportions,  and  a  big  dam  to 
the  north  of  the  city  has  been  built.  This 
plant  provides  an  abundance  of  cheap 
power  for  industrial  purposes  and  is  also 
used  to  operate  the  electric  tramway. 
Owing  to  the  exceptionally  rapid  growth 
of  the  city  many  of  the  more  outlying 
houses  are  not  connected  with  the 
sewerage  system,  which,  however,  is  being 
extended  very  rapidly.  The  suburbs  which 
are  more  adjacent  to  the  city  limits  are 
already  supplied  with  proper  drains  fcr  the 
disposal  of  sewerage.  Until  quite  recently 
the  water  system  was  open  to  many  ob- 
jections, but  a  large  gravity  mechanical 
filtration  plant  was  installed  in  1912,  by 
which  the  danger  of  infection  from  water 
has  been  practically  abolished.  Daily 
analyses  are  made  of  the  water,  and  the 
work  of  the  plant  thereby  considerably 
supplemented.  The  telephone,  formerly 
owned  by  a  company,  has  been  taken 
over  by  the  Provincial  Government,  and 
a  new  and  thoroughly  up-to-date  system 
installed  at  a  cost  of  $250,000.  The 
switchboard  is  of  the  latest  two-wire  type 
and  has  a  capacity  for  10,000  telephones. 
The  arrangements  for  fire-fighting  are 
equally  modern  and  complete.  Three  fire 
halls  give  ready  access  to  any  part  of  the 
city,  while  the  force  consists  of  39  fully 
trained  paid  men.  A  plentiful  supply  of 
hydrants  is  distributed  throughout  the 
town,  the  more  congested  parts  having 
three  to  each  block,  while  in  the  outlying 
suburbs  a  hydrant  is  situated  at  each 
corner.  During  191 1  nearly  $100,000  was 
spent  in  fire  halls  and  equipment. 

Saskatoon  takes  special  pride  in  its 
schools,  the  buildings  devoted  to  educa- 
tional   purposes   being    among    the   finest 
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of  their  kind  in  Canada.  Seven  public 
schools  arc  already  built,  while  four  others 
are  in  course  of  construction.  There  is 
also  a  collegiate  institute  where  more  ad- 
vanced courses  may  be  taken  when  the 
student  has  attained  a  certain  efficiency 
in  the  public  schools.  Saskatoon  has  also 
been  chosen  as  the  home  of  the  University 
of  Saskatchewan,  by  virtue  of  which  it 
ranks  as  one  of  the  leading  seats  of  educa- 
tion in  Canada.  The  University  stands  in 
its  own  grounds,  1,333  acres  in  extent. 
An  agricultural  college  is  connected  with 
the  University,  and  over  800  acres  are 
devoted  to  farm  purposes.  The  Univer- 
sity provides  a  thorough  training  in  the 
arts  and  sciences  and  prepares  its  students 
for  any  of  the  professions.  Several  eccle- 
siastical colleges  are  affiliated  to  the  Uni- 
versity, the  governors  having  decided  to 
lease  sites  of  from  3  to  5  acres  to  such  insti- 
tutions at  a  purely  nominal  rental. 

The  municipal  hospital  has  a  capacity 
of  55  beds,  but  for  some  time  it  has  been 
hard  pressed  to  accommodate  all  the 
patients  who  seek  admission,  and  a  new 
hospital  is  in  course  of  construction  which 
will  cost  $300,000.  The  Grey  Nuns  also 
render  invaluable  aid  to  the  city  by  their 
ministrations  at  St.  Paul's  Hospital. 

Scattered  throughout  the  city  are  14 
churches,  the  architecture  of  the  majority 
being  of  a  pleasing  and  imposing  character. 
All  the  leading  denominations  are  repre- 
sented. The  Young  Men's  and  Young 
Women's  Christian  Associations  also  have 
excellent  buildings,  the  citizens  of  Saska- 
toon having  lent  these  institutions  their 
heartiest  support. 

Prince  Albert. — Situated  on  the  banks  of 
the  Saskatchewan  River,  some  90  miles 
north  of  Saskatoon,  is  the  city  of  Prince 
Albert,  one  of  the  oldest  towns  in  the 
Canadian  North-West.  Its  history  com- 
mences in  1867,  when  a  young  Presby- 
terian missionary  established  a  mission 
on  the  spot  where  the  city  now  stands. 
The  Indians  and  half-breeds  gradually 
settled  in  the  vicinity,  and  after  a  short 
while  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  trans- 
ferred its  post  from  Fort  Carlton  to  Prince 
Albert.  For  a  long  time,  as  time  counts 
in  Western  Canada,  the  town  was  practi- 
cally at  a  standstill,  immigration,  until  the 
early  eighties,  being  mainly  confined  to 
Manitoba,  a  trip  further  west  being  deemed, 
even  at  so  recent  a  date,  a  somewhat 
adventurous  proceeding.  Little  by  little, 
however,   the   population    began   to  grow, 
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and  in  1885  Prince  Albert  was  incorporated 
as  a  town.  In  1902  the  population  had 
reached  1,800,  and  two  years  later  the 
erstwhile  town  attained  the  dignity  of  a 
city.  By  1907  3.500  people  had  made  their 
homes  within  its  boundaries.  From  1907 
to  191 1  there  was  a  steady  increase  of 
inhabitants,  who  in  the  latter  year  num- 
bered 8,000.  During  1911-12,  however, 
events  moved  far  more  rapidly,  and  within 
a  period  of  about  eighteen  months  over 
4,000  people  settled  in  the  city,  the 
population  of  which  now  stands  at  about 
12,280. 

The  town  has  no  doubt  been  retarded 
by  the  rivalry  of  Saskatoon,  which  has 
now  left  it  far  behind.  At  the  same  time 
the  prospects  for  the  future  are  extremely 
satisfactorv.  The  country  around  consists 
of  rolling  prairie  and  park  land,  and  few- 
districts  offer  greater  incentives  for  mixed 
farming.  The  aspect  of  the  country  ap- 
peals particularly  to  the  British  visitor, 
who  sometimes  finds  the  bald  prairie  of 
Southern  Saskatchewan  and  Alberta  some- 
what monotonous.  Apart  from  the  agri- 
cultural value  of  its  land,  however,  Prince 
Albert  is  the  centre  of  a  lumber  industry 
that  should  assume  very  important  dimen- 
sions in  the  future.  Immediately  to  the 
north  of  the  town  commences  the  great 
northern  forest  that  stretches  away  to  the 
southern  shore  of  Lake  Athabasca  and 
contains  almost  inexhaustible  supplies  of 
spruce,  larch,  pine,  aspen,  balsam,  and 
birch.  Several  thousand  men  are  already 
employed  in  the  southern  section  of  this 
forest,  and  three  saw-mills  in  Prince  Albert 
and  its  neighbourhood  are  actively  engaged 
in  converting  the  rough  logs  into  com- 
mercial timber.  There  would  appear  to  be 
an  excellent  opening  for  additional  mills, 
especiallv  in  view  of  the  developments 
taking  place  on  the  Saskatchewan  River,  by 
which  electric  energy  of  15,000  horse-power 
will  be  available  by  the  end  of  1913.  This 
is  being  effected  by  the  development  of 
La  Colle  Falls,  which  are  situated  25  miles 
east  of  the  city,  where  power  plants  are 
being  installed  at  a  cost  of  $1,000,000.  The 
authorities  estimate  that  at  the  conclusion 
of  these  works  they  will  be  able  to  sell 
power  at  an  average  price  of  $25  per  horse- 
power per  annum,  while  consumers  of  200 
horse-power  blocks  will  obtain  their  power 
at  $22  per  horse-power  per  annum.  Prince 
Albert  is  also  well  endowed  with  railway 
facilities.  The  Canadian  Northern  Railway 
has  three   lines  connecting  the    city   with 


Winnipeg.  One  of  them  passes  through 
Regina  and  Saskatoon  ;  a  second  runs 
via  Melfort  in  the  east  :  and  the  third 
is  the  company's  main  transcontinental 
line  which  passes  through  Warman, 
about  75  miles  south  of  the  city. 
Another  line  of  the  same  company  runs 
west  to  Shellbrook  and  then  to  North 
Battleford,  and  still  another  branches  off 
at  Shellbrook  and  travels  north  to  the  Big 
River,  where  lumbering  is  in  progress.  The 
Grand  Trunk  Pacific  and  the  Canadian 
Pacific  Railways  are  also  constructing 
branches  from  their  main  lines  into  the 
city,  while  another  line  which  will  exercise 
considerable  influence  over  the  future  of 
Prince  Albert  is  the  Hudson's  Bay  Railway, 
which  will  connect  with  the  Canadian 
Northern  and  have  its  terminus  at  Port 
Nelson  on  Hudson's  Bay.  This  line,  it 
is  confidently  expected,  will  consider- 
ably augment  the  importance  of  Prince 
Albert  as  a  grain  and  milling  centre,  and 
also  as  a  distributing  point  for  cargoes 
brought  from  Europe  to  the  Hudson's 
Bay  port. 

The  various  public  and  commercial  build- 
ings of  the  town  are  extremely  well  built 
and  planned,  and  the  post  office  in  par- 
ticular would  do  credit  to  a  verv  much 
larger  town.  The  new  police  station  is 
a  handsome  building  which  cost  $35,000 
to  erect,  and  the  homes  of  several  banks 
add  much  to  the  city's  appearance.  The 
fire  brigade  is  essentially  modern,  and  has 
been  a  factor  in  bringing  the  basic  rate  of 
insurance  down  to  a  low  figure.  A  building 
of  special  interest  is  that  devoted  to  publi- 
city purposes,  which  is  of  an  attractive 
design  and  was  erected  in  the  wonderfully 
short  time  of  sixteen  days.  Within  its 
walls  are  contained  samples  of  every  pro- 
duct grown  or  raised  in  the  vicinity  of 
Prince  Albert,  samples  of  the  various  soils, 
maps,  literatnre,  and  everything  that  will 
help  a  prospective  settler  to  choose  his 
home.  The  city  is  well  advanced  educa- 
tionally, having  four  public  schools,  a 
magnificent  collegiate  institute,  and  a 
boarding  school  for  girls.  Two  hospitals 
minister  to  the  sick — one,  the  Victoria, 
being  managed  by  the  city,  while  the 
Holy  Familv  Hospital  is  a  Catholic 
institution.  The  seven  churches  are  well 
patronized,  the  Presbyterian,  Anglican, 
Methodist,  Roman  Catholic,  and  Baptist 
denominations  all  being  represented.  The 
city  is  provided  with  good  water,  electric 
light,  and  efficient  sewerage  arrangements. 
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The  street  lighting  is  admirable,  orna- 
mental standards  surmounted  by  clusters 
of  five  frosted  globes  being  erected  every 
90  ft.  along  the  principal  avenues  and 
streets. 

North  Battleford. — But  a  tiny  settlement 
of  five  people  in  1905,  North  Battleford 
has  grown  to  be  an  important  city  of 
5,000  inhabitants,  and  occupies  third  place 
among  the  cities  and  towns  of  Northern  Sas- 
katchewan. Like  the  majority  of  Western 
Canadian  towns,  it  owes  its  progress  and 
prosperity  to  the  railway,  being  a  divisional 
point  on  the  main  transcontinental  line  of 
the  Canadian  Northern.  It  is  also  served 
by  a  branch  of  the  Grand  Trunk  Pacific, 
which  runs  north  from  Oban,  a  small  place 
on  that  company's  Winnipeg-Edmonton 
line.  A  further  line,  which  in  all  probability 
will  considerablv  enhance  the  importance 
of  the  city,  is  that  which  is  being  con- 
structed by  the  Canadian  Northern  from 
North  Battleford  to  the  Peace  River  district 
in  North-West  Alberta.  The  town  also  has 
railway  communication  with  Prince  Albert 
by  means  of  a  branch  line  from  the 
Canadian  Northern's  main  route.  This 
latter  line  will  give  the  city  direct  com- 
munication with  the  Hudson's  Bay  line. 

The  surrounding  country  is  eminently 
suited  for  mixed  farming  and  also  for  wheat 
growing,  and  although  the  country  immedi- 
ately surrounding  the  city  is  well  settled, 
there  is  a  considerable  quantity  of  land 
available  for  homesteads  in  more  distant 
districts.  The  city  is  at  present  mainly 
dependent  upon  the  railway  pay  roll  and 
its  distributing  business,  a  large  section  of 
North-West  Saskatchewan  receiving  its 
supplies  from  the  warehouses  in  North 
Battleford.  Several  small  industries  are 
established  in  the  city,  and  the  council 
is  endeavouring  to  attract  others.  A  tract 
of  land  has  been  reserved  as  an  industrial 
locality,  and  the  city  is  prepared  to  offer 
sites  to  manufacturers  on  very  generous 
terms.  There  is  also  a  well  defined  whole- 
sale district  served  with  spur  tracks.  Good 
openings  exist  for  all  manner  of  industries, 
but  especially  are  conditions  suited  for  a 
wire  fence  factory,  a  brewery,  butter  and 
cheese  factory,  oatmeal  and  flax  mills,  a 
tannery,  steam  bakery,  steam  laundry,  and 
linseed  oil  mills.  The  prospects  for  re- 
tailers are  also  good. 

The  city  is  strongly  in  favour  of  muni- 
cipal ownership  of  public  utilities  and 
controls  its  own  water,  light,  power,  and 
sewerage  systems.     The  streets  are  excep- 
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tionallv  well  lighted  for  so  small  a  place, 
live-globe  cluster  street  lamps  having  been 
installed.  This  system  of  street  lighting  is 
usually  only  adopted  by  the  comparatively 
large  cities  of  Western  Canada.  The  water 
supply  is  derived  from  an  intake  well  on  the 
banks  of  the  Saskatchewan  River,  the  water 
having  first  filtered  through  a  large  sand 
bed  and  been  cleansed  of  its  impurities. 

The  city  has  three  public  schools  and  a 
large  collegiate  school,  the  latter  having 
been  built  at  a  cost  of  over  $100,000,  five 
churches  and  four  banks,  namely,  the 
Canadian  Bank  of  Commerce,  Imperial 
Bank  of  Canada,  Bank  of  British  North 
America,  and  the  Royal  Bank  of  Canada. 
There  are  four  hotels,  but  so  many  people 
entered  the  town  in  191 1  that  the  council 
had  to  erect  a  40 -roomed  apartment 
house,  in  which  new-comers  were  lodged 
while  houses  were  being  built  for  them. 
The  building  permits  for  the  ten  months 
ending  October.  1912,  amounted  to  nearlv 
81,000,000  —  a  figure  which  excellently 
portrays  the  rapidity  with  which  the  town 
grew  during  that  year. 

Mention  should  also  be  made  of  the 
Kxhibition  grounds,  which  on  public  holi- 
days give  pleasure  to  many  people,  and 
Long  Lake,  a  place  that  is  rapidly  coming 
to  the  fore  as  a  holiday  resort.  Long  Lake 
is  situated  some  20  miles  to  the  north- 
west of  North  Battleford,  and  is  excellently 
endowed  with  facilities  for  boating,  fishing, 
and  other  aquatic  sports. 

Battleford. — Battleford,  a  town  of  some 
2,000  inhabitants,  is  situated  at  the  conflu- 
ence of  the  Battle  and  Saskatchewan  Rivers, 
opposite  the  town  of  North  Battleford.  It 
was  formerly  of  some  political  consequence, 
being  the  old  capital  of  the  North-West 
provinces.  Upon  removal  of  the  seat  of 
government  to  Regina,  the  town  lost  much 
of  its  importance,  and  for  a  time  was 
practically  at  a  standstill.  During  the  past 
four  or  five  years,  however,  it  has  com- 
menced to  advance  once  more,  and  is  now 
making  steady  progress.  A  branch  con- 
nects the  town  with  the  main  line  of  the 
Canadian  Northern  Railway,  while  the 
Grand  Trunk  Pacific  has  constructed  a 
branch  from  Biggar,  on  the  Winnipeg- 
Edmonton  line,  which  links  Battleford  with 
the  southern  lines.  The  town  is  also  con- 
nected with  the  Canadian  Northern's 
proposed  line  from  North  Battleford  to 
the  Peace  River  district,  part  of  which  has 
already  been  built,  while  the  Grand  Trunk 
Pacific   has  planned  the  construction  of  a 


line  running  due  west  from  Battleford. 
Further  transportation  facilities  will  be 
accorded  by  the  projected  improvements 
on  the  Saskatchewan  River. 

Bittlefordis  financially  in  a  very  happy 
position.  The  council  controls  inside  pro- 
perties valued  conservatively  at  $350,000, 
and  is  prepared  to  grant  free  sites,  power 
and  water  at  cost  price,  and  to  make  other 
generous  concessions  to  manufacturers 
and  wholesalers  desirous  of  establishing 
themselves  in  the  town.  An  important 
scheme  is  in  hand  for  the  construction  of 
a  large  hydro-electric  power  plant,  and 
there  arc  excellent  openings  for  flour  and 
linseed  oil  mills,  a  packing  plant,  tannery, 
foundrv  and  wood-working  establishment. 
Deposits  of  clay  and  sand  offer  good 
material  for  brick  and  cement  works.  The 
surrounding  country  is  well  adapted  to 
mixed  farming,  wheat  growing,  and  stock 
raising,  while  poultry  farming  and  market 
gardening  are  proving  extremely  profitable. 
Considerable  stimulus  has  been  recently 
given  to  mixed  farming  by  the  erection  of 
a  factory  in  Battleford  for  the  production 
of  sterilized  milk,  cream,  butter,  and  cheese. 
Apart  from  its  fertility  the  country  is  very 
attractive  owing  to  its  scenery.  The  banks 
of  the  two  rivers  are  well  wooded  and  the 
land  is  of  that  park-like  variety  which  is  so 
characteristic  of  Northern  Saskatchewan. 
The  town  has  been  sadly  deficient  in 
certain  public  utilities  until  quite  recently, 
but  during  1912  three  miles  of  water  mains 
were  laid  down,  and  this  figure  will  be 
doubled  during  1913.  Three  miles  of  sewers 
will  also  be  laid  down  during  the  present 
year  and  a  sewage  disposal  plant  installed. 

Educationally  the  town  is  well  equipped, 
having  a  large  public  school,  a  separate 
school,  an  excellent  high  school  and  an 
Indian  industrial  school.  Among  the 
churches  four  denominations  are  repre- 
sented— Roman  Catholic,  Anglican,  Presby- 
terian, and  Methodist.  The  Bank  of  British 
North  America,  the  Bank  of  Hamilton,  and 
the  Merchants  Bank  are  all  established  in 
the  town,  and  the  three  good  hotels  will  be 
shortly  increased  to  four. 

Compared  with  other  districts  in  Western 
Canada  the  price  of  farm  lands  is  rather 
under  than  above  the  average.  Virgin  land 
may  be  had  for  from  814  to  $18  per  acre, 
and  improved  farms  from  818  to  $25  per 
acre. 

Battleford  has  recently  been  chosen  as 
the  site  of  a  provincial  asylum  for  the 
insane,  and  a  commodious  building  will 
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shortly  be  erected  in  the  vicinity  at  a 
cost  of  over  8500,000.  The  town  also 
boasts  a  Dominion  Land  Office,  the 
Mounted  Police  Headquarters,  and  a 
meteorological  observatory. 

Humboldt.  —  Humboldt  is  a  divisional 
point  on  the  main  line  of  the  Canadian 
Northern  Railway  and  lies  about  80 
miles  east  of  Saskatoon.  The  town  will 
also  be  connected  with  Melfort  on  the 
Canadian  Northern's  most  northerly  line, 
part  of  the  road  having  already  been  con- 
structed ;  whilst  other  railway  schemes  have 
been  projected,  none  has  as  yet  taken  final 
shape. 

The  country  immediately  tributary  to 
Humboldt  is  noted  for  its  suitability  for 
mixed  farming.  The  soil  mainly  consists 
of  a  heavy  black  loam  running  to  a  depth 
of  from  12  to  24  in.  with  a  clay  subsoil. 
Stock  raising  is  an  important  industry  and 
live  stock  is  shipped  from  the  district. 
While  mixed  farming  is  more  popular, 
Humboldt  is  by  no  means  unsuited  for 
wheat  growing,  and  nearly  2,000,000 
bushels  of  wheat  were  shipped  in  1912. 
The  Board  of  Trade  states  that  between 
2,000  and  3,000  free  homesteads  are 
still  vacant  in  the  district.  A  large 
creamery  is  established  in  the  town  where 
farmers  find  a  market  for  their  milk.  This 
establishment  produces  150,000  lb.  of 
butter  per  annum  and  was  awarded  lirst- 
class  honours  at  the  Winnipeg  Fair  of 
1912. 

The  population  of  the  town  is  1,600.  At 
present  the  town  boasts  neither  water- 
works, sewerage,  nor  electric  light,  but 
by-laws  have  been  passed  which  will  enable 
the  town  to  acquire  these  utilities.  The 
waterworks  will  be  installed  at  a  cost  of 
875,000,  and  electric  light  at  a  cost  of 
835,000.  The  town  has  two  schools,  while 
the  Presbyterian,  Episcopalian,  and  Roman 
Catholic  denominations  have  their  churches. 
The  Union  Bank  of  Canada  and  the 
Canadian  Bank  of  Commerce  are  both 
established  in  the  town,  and  two  hotels 
provide  accommodation  for  travellers.  A 
hospital  is  being  constructed  at  a  cost  of 
835,000,  while  other  buildings  in  course  of 
erection  include  a  post  office,  to  cost 
845,000  ;  a  city  hall,  tire  hall,  public  market- 
place, and  masonic  temple.  A  medicinal 
lake  is  situated  near  the  town  and  is  a 
favourite  resort  for  people  from  all  parts  of 
the  province. 

The  town  controls  an  extensive  tract  of 
ground  as  an   industrial  section,   which   is 
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90  laid  out  ili.it  trackage  sites  arc  available 
lining  the  main  line.  Free  sites  are 
red  to  manufacturers  and  wholesalers 
who  will  establish  businesses  in  the  town. 
Extensive  deposits  ol  clay,  sand, and  gravel 
.ii\-  found  in  the  immediate  vicinity,  and 
the  Board  ol  IV. ale  state-  that  openings 
exist  tor  brick  and  cement  plants,  ;i  steam 
laundry,  .1  flour  and  grisl  mill,  a  meat 
packing  pi. int.  and  sundry  other  industries, 
Ri  sthern,  midway  between 
Saskatoon  and  Prince  Albert,  is  the  centre 
of  an  important  wheat  growing  and  mixed 
farming  district,  and  has  gained  distinction 
through  winning  the  Shaughnessy  prize 
in  gold  tor  the  best  wheat  !;rown 
in  America.  This  teat  was  accomplished 
by  a  farmer  of  the  district  in  19]  I,  and  the 
town  has  naturally  received  much  desirable 
publicity  as  a  consequence.  The  district 
consists  of  level,  or  slightly  rolling  prairie, 
dotted  here  and  there  with  small  groves, 
which  give  it  the  appearance  of  a  huge 
park.  The  soil  is  a  heavy  black  loam, 
ring  from  10  to  21  in.  in  depth, 
mixed  with  a  small  percentage  of  sandy 
grit,  and  having  a  clay  subsoil.  Farm  land 
within  3  miles  of  the  town  is  valued  at 
1  850  .in  acre,  but  land  of  equal 
fertility  can  be  had  within  5  miles  of 
the  town  for  from  $25  to  §35  an  acre. 

The  town  has  a  population  of  i,5Co,  and 
its  broad  streets  are  flanked  by  cement 
pavements  in  the  centre  of  the  town  and 
by  plank  side-walks  in  the  less  important 
quarters.  Light  is  obtained  by  means  of 
acetylene  gas,  which  is  sold  to  the  residents 
at  Si. 75  per  100  feet.  Water  is  at  present 
obtained  from  wells,  but  the  town  has  the 
questions  of  waterworks  and  sewerage  in 
hand  and  has  called  for  estimates  for  these 
works.  The  municipal  offices  are  situated 
in  a  well  built  town  hall  and  an  efficient 
fire  brigade  is  housed  in  a  convenient! y 
placed  tire  hall.  There  are  two  public 
schools  and  a  German-English  Academy. 
The  town  has  two  hospitals,  the  Alexandra 
and  the  Victoria.  These  hospitals  are  not 
free  institutions,  the  patients  being  charged 
for  accommodation  and  attendance.  The 
Bank  of  British  North  America  and  the 
Imperial  Hank  both  have  branches  in  the 
town,  and  the  Board  of  Trade  states  that 
there  is  a  good  opening  for  a  private  Bank. 
There  are  no  less  than  eight  churches,  repre- 
senting the  Anglican,  Methodist,  Roman 
Catholic,  Lutheran,  Presbyterian,  Evangeli- 
cal, Mennonite,  and  Swedenborgian  de- 
nomination^. Two  hotel-  cater  to  the  public, 


but  a  restaurant  would  do  good  business. 
Good  brick  clay  is  found  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, and  cheap  building  materials  are 
obtain..!    from    Prince   Albert.     Derkson's 

Lake  offei    g I   facilities  for  bathing  and 

fishing,  The  Dominion  Government  is 
operating  an  experimental  farm  in  the 
neighbourhood,  and  during  nm  obtained 
surprisingly  good  results.  Six  elevators 
provide  ample  storage  for  all  wheat  grown 
in  the  district. 

Aberdeen,  with  .1  population  of  300,  is  on 
the  main  line  of  the  Canadian  Northern 
Railway,  113  miles  east  of  North  Battleford. 
The  principal  buildings  consist  of  one 
school,  two  hotels,  two  churches,  and  one 
bank,  Three  elevators  store  the  crop-  of 
the  neighbouring  farms. 

Asquilh  1-  .1  small  town  of  230  people 
situated  on  the  Winnipeg- Edmonton  branch 
of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  and  the 
main  line  of  the  Grand  Trunk  Pacific. 
The  town  lies  24  miles  west  of  Saskatoon, 
and  possesses  one  school,  Anglican,  Baptist, 
and  Presbyterian  churches,  a  branch  of 
the  t'nion  Bank  of  Canada,  a  hotel,  and 
four  elevators. 

Biggar,  a  town  of  1,400  people,  is  on  the 
Winnipeg-Edmonton  lines  of  the  Grand 
Trunk  Pacific  and  Canadian  Pacific  Rail- 
ways,  some  02  miles  west  of  Saskatoon. 
Amongst  its  more  prominent  buildings  may 
be  mentioned  the  school,  the  municipal 
hospital,  the  Roman  Catholic,  Anglican,  and 
Methodist  churches,  the  Canadian  Bank  of 
Commerce,  and  the  two  hotels.  The  town 
is  now  large  enough  to  justify  the  installa- 
tion of  various  public  utilities,  and  the 
construction  of  waterworks  is  being  pro- 
ceeded with.  There  is  only  one  elevator, 
which  is  barely  sufficient  to  store  all  the 
grain  grown  in  the  vicinity. 

Dm  I;  I. iikc  has  a  population  of  700,  and 
lies  on  the  Saskatoon-Prince  Albert  line  of 
the  Canadian  Northern  Railway,  being  36 
mile-  south  of  the  latter  place.  The  town 
contains  two  schools  and  three  churches, 
occupied  by  the  Anglican,  Presbyterian, 
and  Roman  Catholic  denominations.  The 
commercial  buildings  include  a  branch  of 
the  Bank  of  British  North  America,  two 
hotels  and  two  elevators  ;  a  large  Hour-mill 
is  being  erected.  Duck  Lake  is  the  centre 
of  a  mixed  farming  district,  where  supplies 
of  good  brick  clay  have  been  found. 

Langham,  a  town  of  600  inhabitants,  is 

23    miles   north-west    of    Saskatoon,    being 

on   the   Winnipeg-Edmonton    line   of   the 

Canadian    Northern    Railway.      The   town 
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possesses  as  many  as  live  churches,  the 
Anglican,  Presbyterian,  and  Roman  catholic 
denominations  owning  one  each,  while  the 
Mennonites  have  two.    Also  to  be  found  in 

Langham  arc  a  large  school,  two  hole!-, 
branches  of  the  Bank  of  Commerce  and 
Northern  Crown  Bank,  and  live  elevators. 

Lashburn,  a  small  town  containing  250 
people,  is  on  the  Winnipeg-Edmonton  line 
oi  the  Canadian  Northern  Railway,  190 
miles  east  of  Edmonton.  Amongst  its 
buildings  are  a  school,  a  branch  of  the 
Canadian  Bank  of  Commerce,  a  hotel,  and 
three  grain  elevators.  In  addition  there 
are  three  churches,  occupied  by  the 
Anglican,  Presbyterian,  and  Methodist  de- 
nominations. Despite  its  meagre  dimen- 
sions, the  town  boasts  a  hospital,  where 
patients  are  received  at  reasonable  rates, 
and  an  electric  light  plant,  which  supplies 
light  to  the  residents  at  a  charge  of  $20 
per  annum. 

Lloydminster,  with  a  population  of  1,200, 
is  situated  on  the  main  line  of  the  Canadian 
Northern  Railway,  and  is  a  frontier  town 
on  the  boundary  of  Alberta  and  Saskatche- 
wan. There  are  several  substantial  build- 
ings within  the  limits  of  the  town,  the 
more  prominent  being  the  two  schools, 
the  three  hotels,  the  two  banks,  and  the 
five  churches  which  have  been  erected  by 
the  Anglican,  Presbyterian,  Methodist, 
Baptist,  and  Roman  Catholic  denomina- 
tions. Close  to  the  station  are  five  large 
elevators,  which  afford  ample  accommoda- 
tion for  locally  grown  grain.  An  electric- 
power  plant  supplies  power  at  15  cents 
per  kilowatt.  The  town  has  been  chosen 
as  the  headquarters  of  the  22nd  Saskatche- 
wan Light  Horse. 

Mel/ort,  which  has  a  population  of  1,104, 
stands  on  a  tributary  of  the  Carrot  River, 
63  miles  cast  of  Prince  Albert,  and  is  the 
point  at  which  the  Winnipeg-Prince  Albert 
branch  of  the  Canadian  Northern  Railway 
is  joined  by  the  Melfort- Humboldt  branch 
of  the  same  company.  Although  the  town 
has  only  one  school,  in  other  respects  it 
is  well  served,  the  Anglican,  Presbyterian, 
and  Methodist  denominations  having  built 
substantial  churches,  while  three  hotels 
cater  for  the  travelling  public.  The  Bank 
of  Commerce,  Bank  of  Hamilton,  and  the 
Union  Bank  of  Canada  have  established 
themselves  in  the  town  and  five  elevators 
have  been  erected.  The  town  also  boasts 
a  hospital,  for  the  use  of  which  a  small 
charge  is  made.  Electric  light,  water,  and 
sewerage  systems  are  being  installed. 
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Radisson  is  a  small  town  of  325  people, 
situated  on  the  main  line  of  the  Canadian 
Northern  Railway,  44  miles  west  of  North 
Battleford.  The  town  includes  amongst  its 
buildings  a  school,  four  churches,  and  four 
elevators. 

Scoll,  with  a  population  of  700,  is  situated 
on  the  main  line  of  the  Grand  Trunk  Pacific, 
about  105  miles  west  of  Saskatoon.  It  is  a 
progressive  town  and  possesses  waterworks, 
,1  sewerage  system,  an  electric  light  plant, 
and  a  hospital.  Among  the  more  prominent 
buildings  are  the  school,  the  Presbyterian, 
Anglican, and  Roman  Catholic  churches,  two 
hotels,  and  two  banks.  There  are,  in  addi- 
tion, three  large  elevators. 

Unity,  a  small  town  with  a  population  of 
250,  is  about  120  miles  west  of  Saskatoon, 
being  on  the  main  line  of  the  Grand  Trunk 
Pacific.  A  short  distance  to  the  north  of 
the  town  is  the  Winnipeg  to  Edmonton 
bianch  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway. 
The  most  prominent  buildings  include  a 
school,  a  branch  of  the  Merchants  Bank  of 
Canada,  a  hotel,  four  grain  elevators,  and 
the  churches  built  by  the  Anglican,  Presby- 
terian, and  Baptist  denominations.  Unity 
also  possesses  a  hospital  which  is  practically 
self-supporting. 

Vonda,  with  a  population  of  400,  is  situated 
on  the  main  line  of  the  Canadian  Northern 
Railway,  some  35  miles  east  of  Saskatoon. 
The  town  includes  two  schools,  three 
churches  owned  by  the  Presbyterian,  Angli- 
can, and  Roman  Catholic  denominations, 
two  hotels,  a  branch  of  the  Bank  of  Com- 
merce, and  four  elevators. 

Warman,  a  town  of  200  inhabitants,  is 
situated  14  miles  north  of  Saskatoon,  and  is 
the  point  of  intersection  of  the  Saskatoon- 
Prince  Albert  branch  of  the  Canadian 
Northern  Railway  with  the  Winnipeg- 
Edmonton  line  of  the  same  company.  The 
town  possesses  one  school,  Presbyterian 
and  Anglican  churches,  and  two  hotels.  At 
present  there  is  only  one  elevator,  which  is 
insufficient,  but  a  second  is  being  erected 
by  the  grain  growers  of  the  district. 

Watson,  with  a  population  of  about 300,  is 
situated  on  the  main  line  of  the  Canadian 
Northern  Railway,  about  400  miles  west  of 
Winnipeg,  and  427  miles  east  of  Edmonton. 
The  town  possesses  two  schools  and  two 
churches,  the  latter  having  been  built  by 
the  Roman  Catholic  and  Presbyterian  de- 
nominations. Other  buildings  include  a 
bank,  two  hotels,  and  two  elevators. 

Wilkie,  a  town  of  1,300  inhabitants,  is  a 
divisional  point  on  the  Winnipeg-Edmonton 


branch  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway, 
and  is  situated  100  miles  west  of  Saskatoon. 
The  public  buildings  of  the  town  include 
two  schools  and  three  churches,  while  the 
more  prominent  commercial  buildings  are 
branches  of  the  Imperial  Bank  and  the 
Union  Bank  of  Canada.  Other  buildings 
worthy  of  mention  are  the  two  hotels  and 
the  three  elevators.  The  town  has  its  own 
waterworks  and  electric  light  plant,  and  a 
detachment  of  the  Royal  North-West 
Mounted  Police  is  stationed  there. 

ADANAC   SECURITIES   CORPORATION. 
LTD. 

The  Adanac  Securities  Corporation, 
Ltd.,  which  is  situated  in  Saskatoon, 
takes  a  considerable  interest  in  city  pro- 
perty and  farm  lands  in  the  neighbourhood. 
Such  matters  as  the  purchase  of  agreements, 
loans  on  mortgage,  investment  for  clients, 
fire,  life,  and  accident  insurance  are  also 
handled  by  the  firm.  Whilst  all  branches 
of  the  business  show  steady  development, 
insurance  matters  have  been  particularly 
brisk,  the  turnover  having  been  doubled 
within  the  last  twelve  months.  The 
capital  of  the  corporation  stands  at  $15,000. 
The  directors  are  Mr.  John  McDougan, 
president  ;  Mr.  E.  E.  Bellamy,  vice-presi- 
dent and  secretary-treasurer  ;  and  Mr.  E.M. 
Lawson,  managing  director. 


AGNEW,   LTD. 

The  general  store  trading  in  Prince 
Albert  as  Agnew,  Ltd.,  was  established 
in  1879  under  the  name  of  Ashdown  and 
Agnew.  In  1882  Mr.  Ashdown  retired  and 
his  name  was  dropped  from  the  title  of  the 
business,  which  for  the  past  20  years  has 
been  conducted  as  a  limited  company,  and 
Mr.  Agnew  having  been  joined  by  his  two 
brothers,  the  title  became  Agnew  Bros.  <.K; 
Co.,  Ltd.  The  present  style  was  adopted 
in  1912,  and  the  capital  fixed  at  $200,000, 
all  of  which  has  been  paid  up. 

The  business  is  conducted  in  a  spacious 
store  on  one  of  the  principal  thoroughfares 
of  Prince  Albert  and  a  thriving  trade  is 
done  in  dry  goods,  groceries,  boots,  shoes, 
and  clothing, 

Mr.  F.  J.  Agnew  occupies  the  position  of 
president  of  the  company.  He  came  to 
Canada  from  Guernsey,  of  which  island  he  is 
a  native,  in  1876,  settling  at  Winnipeg,  where 
he  entered  the  service  of  a  hardware  firm. 
He  remained  there  for  three  years  before 
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establishing  his  business  at  Prince  Albert. 
His  brothers,  Mr.  A.  Agnew  and  Mr.  H. 
Agnew,  are  respectively  vice-president 
and  secretary-treasurer. 


J.  F.   CAIRNS 

The  history  of  the  large  Saskatoon  de- 
partment store  owned  by  Mr.  J.  F.  Cairns 
dates  from  the  time  when  that  city 
numbered  no  more  than  100  inhabitants. 
At  that  time,  in  1902,  there  was  little  in  the 
town,  beyond  the  railway  station,  to  suggest 
future  development,  and  it  is  not  probable 
that  any  one  anticipated  so  rapid  a  growth 
in  so  short  a  time.  The  town  had  only  one 
street,  now  known  as  First  Avenue,  and  on 
this  Mr.  Cairns  opened  a  small  grocery 
store,  displaying  his  wares  in  a  one-story 
building  measuring  20  by  32  ft.  Only 
one  assistant  was  then  employed.  In  1904 
larger  premises  became  necessary  and  a 
two-story  building  was  acquired.  Two 
years  later  the  business  had  outgrown  the 
new  premises  and  a  new  store  was  erected, 
to  which  extensions  were  speedily  made, 
giving  it  a  frontage  on  two  streets.  Even 
this,  however,  did  not  long  suffice,  and 
in  1912  a  new  site  was  acquired  and  the 
largest  commercial  building  in  the  city 
erected.  These  premises  consist  of  five 
stories  erected  on  a  site  measuring 
100  by  150  ft.,  fronting  on  two  of  the 
principal  streets  of  the  city,  and  are  of 
reinforced  concrete  throughout.  Before 
deciding  upon  the  interior  fittings  of  the 
building,  Mr.  Cairns  studied  the  systems 
adopted  in  the  most  up-to-date  department 
stores  in  Europe  and  the  United  States, 
and  ingeniously  combined  the  best  features 
of  each.  Owing  to  the  greater  space  now 
available  he  has  been  able  to  extend  various 
departments,  while  the  interior  decorations 
of  each  floor  are  designed  so  as  best  to 
harmonize  with  the  wares  for  which  the 
floor  is  intended.  Four  elevators  carry 
visitors  to  the  different  departments,  and 
a  special  conveyor  runs  from  the  basement 
to  the  fifth  story. 


THE  CLARK  REALTY  COMPANY 

The  development  of  Saskatoon  has  no 
doubt  been  aided  by  many  dealers  in  real 
estate,  who,  seeing  the  future  growth, 
acquired  and  opened  up  large  areas. 
Amongst  those  firms  which  adopted  this 
policy  of  sectional  development  was  that 
started  by  Mr.  C.  T.  Clark  in  July,  191 1,  the 
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year  in   which   the  greatest    development 

place,     rhe  firm  commenced  by  offer- 

ingSI   1'iU-  Place  on  the  west  side,  and 

the  whole    of    the    subdivision    was    sold 

within  60  days.    The  next   section   to   be 

developed  was  Sterling  Park,  consisting  of 

40  acres,  which  were  subdivided  ami   sold 

in  almost  as  short  a  space  of  time,  while   .1 

third  section,  which  was  exclusively  offered 

to  the  public  by  this  firm,  was  Buena  Vista, 

of  the  chief  industrial  areas  of  the  city. 

As  a  general  principle  the  firm  ha-  acte  1 

solely  in  the  interests  of  the  small  investor, 
dealing  only  in  such  property  as  would 
nably  be  considered  certain  to  yield 
profit  to  the  man  with  limited  mean-,  and 
this  has  materially  added  to  the  number  of 
working-men  landowners  in  the  city,  where 
price-  have  sprung  up  by  leaps  and  bounds. 
The  founder  of  the  firm  was  formerly 
engaged  in  real  estate  in  the  Western 
States,  and  had  many  years'  practical  ex- 
perience of  land  surveying  and  valuation, 
which  has  materially  assisted  in  the  fixing 
of  prices  in  the  city. 


THE    FAWCETT    HARDWARE.   LTD. 

This  business,  one  of  the  earliest  in 
Saskatoon,  was  started  in  1905  by  Mr.  S.  T. 
Kempthorne,  and  was  conducted  at  lust 
in  partner-hip  with  Mr.  Oliver.  It  was  a 
result  of  the  advent  of  the  Barr  colony,  and 
a  small  frame  building  was  sufficient  for  all 
needs  at  the  outset,  although  the  business 
was  commenced  before  the  building  was 
completed.  The  firm  dealt  in  both  hard- 
ware and  furniture  and  grew  rapidly.  In 
February.  1007.  however,  it  received  a 
Severe  set  back,  as  a  fire  destroyed  the 
whole  of  the  stock  and  premises.  For  a 
time  Mr.  Kempthorne,  who  had  by  that 
time  become  sole  proprietor,  conducted 
the  business  in  a  very  small  building  on 
what  is  now  First  Avenue,  but  was  able  to 
rebuild  the  premises  in  1909,  and  in  the 
following  year  added  another  building  to 
form  the  present  Kempthorne  Block, 
having  a  frontage  of  50  ft.  upon  the  main 
business  street  of  the  city  and  a  depth 
of  140  ft.  Half  of  this  block  is  devoted 
to  the  original  business,  which  was  sold 
to  the  Fawcett  Company  in  1912,  giving 
it  a  floor  space  of  over  12,000  sq.  ft.  on 
the  ground  floor  and  basement. 

The  company  was  capitalized  at  820,000, 
with  Mr.  T.  W.  Fawcett  a-  president  and 
Mr,  S.   E.    Fawcett    as  vice-president  and 


manager,    and  deals    not    only    in    general 

hardware    but  in    cutlery,    cut    glass,    and 

brass   good-.  The    firm    has    several    sole 

agencies     for  the     district,    including    the 

Yale  and  Turner  builders'  hardware  sup- 
plier the  Sherwin-William  paints  and 
varnishes,  and   the  Gurney-Oxford   stoves 

and  ranges,  of  which  a  very  large  stock 
has  always  to  be  carried  to  meet  the 
heavy  demands  consequent  on  the  pheno- 
menal rate  of  building  in  the  city.  The 
ln  111  also  carries  very  large  supplies  of 
sporting  materials  of  all  kind-. 

It  may  be  mentioned  that  this  was  one 
of  the  fust  firms  of  hardware  dealers  in 
the  West  to  carry  glass  and  cutlery  goods 
as  i-  done  in  England,  the  former  custom 
being  to  have  these  goods  entirely  in  the 
hands  of  jewellers.  The  necessity  for  the 
change  may  be  taken  as  indicative  of  the 
clearer  settlement  and  definition  of  indus- 
tries following  on  the  proper  development 
of  the  district  and  expansion  of  the  city. 


THE  A.  E.  GARDINER  MACHINE  AND 
MOTOR  COMPANY 

Saskatoon  has  been  termed  the  motor 
city  of  the  West,  for  with  the  lack  of  street 
cars,  the  construction  of  which  was  only 
commenced  in  the  summer  of  191 2,  the  only 
rapid  means  of  transport  was  the  motor-car. 
One  of  the  first  firms  in  the  city  to  introduce 
automobiles  was  this  company,  which 
formerly  acted  solely  as  agents  in  Saska- 
toon for  the  threshing  machinery  manu- 
factured by  the  George  White  Company,  of 
London,  Ontario.  In  1909  the  motor  sec- 
tion was  added,  the  firm  having  the  sole 
agency  for  the  Hudson  Motor  Company, 
the  Reo  Company, and  the  Hupmobile.  In 
the  first  year  onlv  three  cars  were  sold,  but 
the  number  has  increased  so  rapidly  that  in 
H)i2  the  manufacturers  were  unable  to 
meet  the  demand. 

In  connection  with  the  firm  is  a  flourish- 
ing motor  livery  business  both  for  city  work 
and  touring,  and  a  well-equipped  garage 
with  machine  shop  capable  of  carrying  out 
all  repairs  and  the  manufacture  of  all  but 
large  and  patented  parts.  The  garage  has  a 
fully-equipped  store  of  parts  and  accessories, 
including  special  electric  lighting  systems, 
and  the  building,  which  is  of  two  stories, 
has  an  underground  Bowser  tank  with  a 
capacity  of  1,000  gallons  for  the  storage  of 
petrol  with  a  second  tank  on  the  same 
system  for  the  storage  of  lubricating  oils. 
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A.    MACDONALD   COMPANY,   LTD. 
This  tii  in  in  Saskatoon  is  a  branch  of  the 

pari  nt  house  in  Winnipeg,  and  was  open,  d 

in  1007  iii  a  comparatively  small  way  when 
the  population  of  the  city  was  onlv  3,000, 
and  before  the  full  railway  service  had  been 
developed.      The    fust    building    was    con- 

structed   of   wood   and    consisted   of   two 

stories  on  a  site  that  measured  30  by  100  ft., 
but  within  a  year  the  business  had  increased 
so  largely  that  it  was  decided  to  erect 
larger  and  more  substantial  premises. 
The  new  building,  which  is  of  imposing 
appearance,  consists  of  three  stories  and  a 
basement  on  a  site  50  by  120  ft.,  .mil 
is  so  constructed  that  additional  stories 
can  be  added  when  required.  It  may  be 
of  interest  to  mention  that  the  firm  employs 
no  travellers  and  carries  on  the  whole 
of  its  wholesale  business  in  Northern 
Saskatchewan  districts  entirely  by  the  mail- 
order system.  In  this  way  it  has  built  up 
a  connection  which  gives  a  turnover 
exceeding  $1,000,000  a  year,  and  which 
is  claimed  to  be  the  largest  mail-order 
business  of  its  kind  in  Canada. 

The  original  capital  of  the  company 
was  $250,000  which  has,  however,  been 
increased  to  $3,000,000.  The  branch, 
which  is  managed  by  Mr.  F.  H.  Semmens, 
is  run  entirely  separately  from  the  head 
office  and  ranks  as  the  oldest  wholesale 
business  in  the  city. 


F.    R.    MacMlLLAN 

The  important  departmental  store  con- 
trolled by  Mr.  F.  R.  MacMillan  is  known 
to  all  visitors  to  Saskatoon.  The  building, 
which  is  four  stories  in  height,  has  a 
frontage  of  100  ft.  upon  Twenty-first  Street 
and  130  ft.  upon  Third  Avenue.  The  main 
entrance,  upon  Third  Avenue,  is  25  ft.  in 
width.  In  every  respect  the  equipment 
provided  for  this  store  is  of  the  most 
modern  description.  An  instance  of  this 
fact  is  provided  by  the  lire  prevention 
service,  which  is  designed  on  elaborate 
lines,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  building 
itself  is  practically  fireproof.  In  addition 
to  two  standpipes  which,  with  an  outlet 
on  each  floor,  serve  the  building  from 
roof  to  basement,  an  approved  "sprinkler" 
svstem  runs  throughout  every  department. 
By  this  means  excessive  heat,  such  as 
would  be  caused  by  fire,  melts  the  wax 
inserted  in  certain  parts  of  the  sprinkler. 
The   released   water    is    thrown    against   a 
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circular  disc,  from  which  it  is  sprayed 
upon  the  tiro  beneath.  The  building  is 
heated  on  the  main  floor  bj  an  equall) 
ingenious  process,  heated  .iir,  purified  in 
the  basement,  finding  access  to  the  depart- 
ment from  beneath  showcases  and  counters. 
All  other  Doors  are  steam  heated  In-  means 
Amongst  the  departments  to 

be   found    in    the   store   may    be   mentioned 
the    following  ;     Dry    goods,    house    fur- 
nishings,   ladies'    ready-to-wear    millinery, 
men's    clothing,    mens    furnishings,    I 
and  shoes,  and  groce 

Considerable  attention  was  devoted  in 
the  design  of  the  building  to  securing 
as  much  unobstructed  space  as  possible. 
Tlie  reinforced  concrete  of  which  the 
building  is  constructed  lends  itself  to  this 
purp  it  in  an  area  of  ioo  by  130  ft. 

there  are  but  16  columns.  The  equipment 
of  the  service  department  includes  a 
receiving  room,  shipping  room,  two 
freight  and  two  passenger  elevators,  a 
parcel  chute,  vacuum  cleaning  apparatus, 
and  other  details. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  over-estimate  the 
important  part  played  by  such  a  store  as 
this  in  the  shopping  life  of  Saskatoon. 
Practically  every  commodity  likely  to  be 
required  by  those  visiting  the  store  may 
be  found  within  it,  the  numerous  and  well- 
organized  departments  being  frequently 
far  better  equipped  than  the  isolated  store 
devoting  its  entire  energies  to  a  particular 
class  of  commoditv. 

Mr.  F.  R.  MacMillan,  the  founder  of  the 
store,  spent  his  boyhood  days  in  the  little 
village  of  Mona  Centre,  Ontario.  After 
leaving  school  he  entered  the  employ  of 
The  John  Macdonald  Company,  one  of  the 
largest  and  most  widely  known  general 
dry  goods  houses  in  the  Dominion.  He 
remained  with  this  firm  for  13  years,  the 
latter  seven  of  which  he  acted  in  the 
capacity  of  travelling  representative  for 
Western  Canada,  achieving  signal  success, 
ing  his  connection  with  The  John 
Macdonald  Company  in  1907,  he  entered 
into  partnership  with  C.  I).  Michner  in 
the  furnishings  and  clothing  business  in 
the  thriving  and  bustling  city  of  Saskatoon. 
The  rapid  growth  and  success  of  this,  his 
first  venture,  soon  led  Mr.  MacMillan  and 
his  partner  to  acquire  and  operate  three- 
branch  stores  in  the  same  city.  On 
September  1,  191 1,  Mr.  Macmillan  pur- 
cba-cd  his  present  business  from  Messrs. 
Currie  Bros.,  and  on  August  1,  [912,  relin- 
quished   his   other    interests    to    give    his 


whole  time  and  attention  to  this  new 
enterprise.  Since  then  lie  has  built  up 
a  business  which  is  not  only  the  mosl 
prominent  in  Saskatoon  but  is  known 
throughout    Saskatchewan. 


MANVILLE    HARDWARE    COMPANY,  LTD 
The  Manville  Hardware  Company,  Ltd., 

Prince  Albert,  Saskatchewan,  is  the  largest 
hardware,  plumbing,  steam-fitting,  tin- 
smithing,  and  builders'  supply  concern  in 
the  city.  Its  premises  occupy  a  considerable 
floor  area,  and  all  tin-  best  manufactured 
goods  of  the  Eastern  provinces,  Great 
Britain,  and  America  are  stocked.  Well- 
equipped  branches  are  established  in  Shel- 
brook  and  district,  and  the  business  is  still 
expanding.  A  considerable  amount  of 
material  is  used  by  the  outside  workmen 
of  the  company,  as  private  and  public  work 
is  freely  contracted  for.  The  builders' 
supply  department,  coincident  with  the 
rapid  growth  of  the  city,  is  giving  satis- 
factory results.  The  company  is  well 
situated  for  a  large  trade,  Prince  Albert, 
besides  being  the  terminal  of  three  lines 
of  railway,  having  the  advantage  of  a  ser- 
vice of  river  boats  ;  such  facilities  of  transit 
mean,  naturally,  a  wider  market  for  its 
manufactures. 

The  genesis  of  the  business  was  a  small 
store  opened  by  Mr.  B.  Manville  in  1887. 
In  1903  the  company  was  incorporated 
under  its  present  title  with  a  fully  paid-up 
capital  of  8150,000.  The  directorate  con- 
sists of  Mr.  O.  B.  Manville,  president  ; 
Mr.  R.  J.  Manville,  vice-president  ;  and  Mr. 
A.  J.  Manville,  secretary-treasurer. 


ROYAL   REALTY   COMPANY 

This  firm  was  actually  started  in  Saska- 
toon in  191 1,  although  the  founder,  Mr. 
R.  M.  Bottomley,  had  been  a  frequent 
visitor  to  that  city  from  England  in 
previous  years,  and  had  not  only  acquired 
extensive  property  but  had  erected  the 
Bottomley  and  Copeland  Blocks.  On  the 
foundation  of  the  firm,  which  also  in- 
cludes Mr.  W.  D.  Cowie  and  Mr.  T.  H. 
Wiggins,  the  Royal  Block  was  built.  A 
portion  of  this  block  serves  as  the  home 
of  the  business,  while  part  is  rented 
to  various  tenants.  Since  its  birth,  the 
firm  has  subdivided  five  quarter-sections, 
of  which  four  are  within  the  city  limits  and 
the  other  adjoins  the  boundary.  Mount 
Royal,  Mount  Royal  Annex,  and  Highbury 
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Park   have  a  beautiful  situation  on  the  west 

side  ol  the  city.     Broadway  Addition  is  on 

the    south     side,    and     Bottomley    Addition 

looks   over   the   land  of   the   Government 

Experimental  barm  and  Park,  and  is  thus 
assured  a  permanent  open  aspect.  These 
properties  have  rapidly  progressed  in  value 
since  their  sale. 


SASKATCHEWAN    INVESTMENT    AND 
TRUST   COMPANY 

I'lie  Saskatchewan  Investment  and  Trust 
Company  was  founded  in  19m  by  Mr.  N. 
Gardner  Hoggs  with  a  capital  of  $200,000, 
of  which  $150,000  is  paid  up.  A  close 
connection  is  maintained  with  British 
investors,  as  is  shown  by  the  composition  of 
the  board  of  directors.  The  president  is 
the  Hon.  Edward  Coke,  and  the  vice- 
president  is  Mr.  Boggs,  while  other  direc- 
tors are  Lord  Clanwilliam,  Mr.  Denys  E 
Stephenson,  the  Hon.  Charles  Littleton, 
Mr.  A.  J.  Adamson,  Mr.  C.  Keith  Morris 
and  Mr.  J.  G.  Turriff,  with  Mr.  W.  II.  Clare 
as  manager  and  secretary. 

In  addition  to  ordinary  trust  business 
the  charter  of  the  company  enables  it  to 
carry  out  investment  in  land,  and  it  has 
not  only  paid  a  dividend  of  8  per  cent, 
since  its  formation,  but  in  its  short  exis- 
tence up  to  July,  191 1,  had  created  a 
reserve  fund  of  $25,000.  The  head  office 
of  the  company  is  in  Saskatoon,  while  an 
office  is  also  maintained  in  London,  a  very 
large  part  of  the  business  being  trans- 
acted, as  has  been  said,  on  behalf  of  English 
and  Scotch  investors.  The  company  is  the 
sole  agent  in  Canada  for  the  Anglo-Canadian 
Lands  Company,  and  handles  about  130,000 
acres  for  it,  while  as  trustee  it  is  also  in 
control  of  other  large  sections  of  developed 
and  undeveloped  farm  lands. 


THE   SASKATOON  PIANO  COMPANY,  LTD. 

Founded  in  1906  as  the  Saskatoon  Piano 
and  Organ  Company,  with  the  Hon.  C.  W. 
Sutherland  as  president,  and  Mr.  F.  Eugen 
as  vice-president,  the  business  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  present  proprietors  in  1909, 
the  new  company  having  been  formed  by 
Mr.  Edward  F.  Crawford,  the  managing 
director,  with  a  capital  of  $50,000.  The 
business  was  the  first  of  its  kind  in  the  city, 
then  a  very  small  place,  and  has  grown 
with  the  needs  of  the  town.  Originally  it 
possessed  no  showrooms,  and  all  stock  had 
to  be  kept   in   a  barn  out    on    the  prairie. 
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DAVID    WEBSTER,    SASKATOON  :      BUILDINGS    OF    WHICH    MR.    WEBSTER    WAS    ARCHITECT. 

i    Grace   Uethodisi   Church,   Nutana,  Saskatoon.  2.  Westmount  School,  Saskatoon 

Blain  and  McMillan  Office  Building,  Third  Avenue,  Saskatoon.        4.  North  Ba !D  Collegiate  School.      5.  King  George  S< Saska 
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When  the  business  was  taken  over  by  the 

at  company,  however,  large  premises 

were  taken   and  the  firm  ha*  now  ample 

accommodation  for  carrying  and  displaying 

pianos  and  about   too  organs, 

:  her  with  various  accessories  such  as 
piano-players.  The  talking-machine  room. 
which  i*  specially  fitted  up  in  the  basement, 
carries  a  stock  of  5,000  records. 

The  advancement  of  Saskatoon  and  the 
surrounding  district,  in  matters  other  than 
population,  is  clearly  shown  by  the  in- 
creasing  demands  which  have  been  made 
upon  this  firm,  which  has  found  it  neces- 
sary to  appoint  50  travellers  and  agencies 
during  the  Ia>t  three  years,  not  only  for 
pianos  and  organs,  but  for  the  large 
supplies  of  smaller  musical  instruments 
which  are  imported  from  England  and  the 
Continent. 

6  m   is.   in  some  measure,  an  off- 
shoot of  the  Bell  Piano  Company,  of  Guelph, 

irio,  and  Mr.  f.  Brown  of  that  com- 
pany  is  president,  with  Mr.  David  Allen 
as  secretary-treasurer  and  Mr.  J.  Kennedy 
as  vice-president. 

"1 

THE  SASKATOON  TENT  AND  MATTRESS 
COMPANY,  LTD. 
Few  businesses  in  Saskatoon  reflect  so 
clearlv,  in  their  growth,  the  development  of 
the  city  and  its  district  as  does  this  business, 
which  started  operations  in  the  smallest 
way  in  1906.  The  rapid  increases  in  the 
size  of  the  buildings  required  alone  shows 
the  growth  of  the  business.  At  first  a  small 
one-story  building  measuring  20  by  70  ft. 
was  ample,  the  work  being  confined  to  the 
making  of  mattresses.  The  first  building 
was  opened  in  October,  1906,  and  during 
the  winter  the  premises  were  doubled, 
while  in  the  following  year  another  story 
was  added.  By  this  time  the  scope  of 
manufacture  had  been  enlarged  to  include 
the  making  of  tents  and  awnings  and  woven 
wire  spring-.  In  igo8  fresh  premises  were 
erected  with  three  stories  and  a  basement, 
giving  a  floor  space  of  21,000  sq.  ft.,  and 
with  the  increase  of  accommodation  new 
machinery  was  added  to  carry  out  all  the 
ges  of  manufacture,  while  iron  beds  and 
cotton  and  down  quilt*  were  also  added  to 
the  list  of  product*.  In  May,  1912,  a  new- 
building  was  commenced,  consisting  of 
three  stories  and  a  basement.  It  i*  note- 
worthy that  for  this  building  efficient  land 
wa*  acquired  and  the  plans  so  divided 
that  the  premises  can   be  doubled  without 


interfering  with  the  work  in  the  factory, 
flie  new  factor)  also  possesses  a  private 
spur  line  from  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway 

to  facilitate  the  handling  of  goods. 

The  building,  which  is  of  brick,  include* 
a  foundry,  which  complete*  the  factory, 
making  it  productive  of  every  item  which 
it    handle*,  and    the   transfer   was   made    the 

occasion  of  installing  the  latest  machinery, 
one  ol  the  addition*  being  afour-arm  cotton 
quilt  maker,  capable  of  turning  out  one 
quilt  iii  every  two  minutes.  The  power 
throughout  is  electricity  used  in  group 
drives,  and  the  floors  are  connected  by  an 
electric  lift  in  the  centre  of  the  building. 
It  i*  interesting  to  note  the  increased  cost 
and  other  developments  of  the  buildings 
and  labour  of  the  company.  At  itsstart  the 
premises  cost  $800  and  three  hands  were 
employed.  The  first  brick  building  erected 
in  H)O.S  cost  512,000,  and  the  last  building 
cost  $80,000.  The  company  also  own*  a 
distributing  warehouse  and  showroom  in 
Regina,  where  a  permanent  brick  building 
has  been  erected,  and  is  thus  in  a  position 
to  feed  the  whole  of  its  district,  which 
stretches  throughout  Saskatchewan  and 
Alberta.  The  company  is  controlled  by 
Mr.  P.  D.  Ives,  who  started  it  and  has 
carried  it  to  it*  present  state  of  succe**. 


D.   WEBSTER 

Since  it  first  commenced  to  become 
a  town  of  importance,  Saskatoon  has 
always  been  noted  for  its  educational 
buildings,  which  would  do  credit  to  a 
town  with  a  far  greater  population,  and 
it  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  design 
and  construction  of  several  of  them  have 
been  entrusted  to  Mr.  Webster.  The  first 
contract  of  this  nature  undertaken  by  Mr. 
Webster  was  an  addition  to  the  Alexandra 
School,  upon  which  the  School  Board  spent 
$24,000,  a  sum  then  thought  to  be  very 
generous.  It  was  soon  evident,  however, 
that  far  greater  amounts  would  be  required 
to  supply  adequate  schools,  and  in  1910 
Mr.  Webster  was  asked  to  erect  the 
Caswell  School  at  a  cost  of  $50,000.  This 
wa*  followed  a  year  later  by  the  Albert  and 
King  Edward  Schools,  two  fine  structures 
which  cost  the  town  no  less  than  $100,000 
each,  and  the  Princes  School,  a  smaller 
building,  erected  at  a  cost  of  $65,000.  In 
1912,  still  following  a  progressive  policy, 
the  council  decided  on  the  erection  of 
the  Westmount,  New  King  George,  and 
the  Sutherland  Schools,  all  of  which  were 
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entrusted  to  Mr.  Webster,  whose  contracts 
amounted  to  $158,000,  $100,000,  and 
$115,000  respectively.    At   the  same   time 

he  undertook  the  erection  of  schools  for 
the  corporations  of  Kiuderslcy,  North 
Battleford,  and  Wilkie.  Hi*  li*t  of  con- 
tract* 1*  a  record  of  remarkable  achieve- 
ment. In  O)0S  he  received  contracts 
amounting  to  $75,000;  in  1909  to  twice 
thai  figure;  in  K|io  they  had  reached 
$500,000  ;  in  iwi  1  they  amounted  to 
$750,000;  and  in  1912,  the  year  of  writing, 
he  has  contracts  on  hand  that  reach  no 
k**  a  figuie  than  $1  0,000.  Among  the 
buildings  upon  which  he  is  now  engaged 
is  a  large  apartment  block,  an  automobile 
factory  which  is  to  cover  an  area  of 
75.000  sq.  ft.,  a  large  office  block,  a  store 
and  office  buildings,  residences  in  all  parts 
of  the  city,  and  a  spacious  curling  rink 
which  is  to  have  no  less  than  n  sheets 
of  ice.  Mr.  Webster  emigrated  to  Canada 
from  Glasgow  in  1902. 


THE   C.   H.   WENTY   LUMBER   COMPANY, 
LTD. 

Originally  started  in  Saskatoon  in  1903  as 
Robert~Mdntosh  &  Co.,  this  business  was 
acquired  in  1906  by  Mr.  C.  H.  Wenty  and 
Mr.  K.  B.  Birkeland,  when  it  bore  their 
names.  In  1909,  however,  the  business  was 
transferred  to  Mr.  Wenty  and  the  name 
was  changed  to  that  which  it  bears  at 
present,  excepting  that  the  company  was 
not  incorporated  until  1912. 

The  premises  first  occupied  were  some- 
what confined,  and  in  1907  larger  premises 
had  to  be  acquired,  giving  an  area  of 
about  50,000  sq.  ft.,  with  offices  consisting 
of  about  800  sq.  ft.  on  an  adjoining  street. 
In  1912  a  further  addition  became  impera- 
tive and  a  new  yard  was  purchased  and 
fitted  up  on  First  Avenue  with  an  area 
of  over  85,000  sq.  ft.,  fed  by  a  private 
railway  track  capable  of  holding  24 
cars  for  the  unloading  of  lumber  from 
British  Columbia  and  the  Prince  Albert 
district.  The  new  yard  is  equipped  with 
the  latest  labour-saving  devices,  economy 
and  rapidity  in  working  being  essential 
to  the  business,  the  output  of  which  has 
exceeded  8,000,000  ft.   a  year. 

Since  it*  commencement,  especially  in 
later  years,  the  firm  has  secured  large 
contracts  in  connection  with  buildings 
in  the  city,  a  very  large  part  of  the 
material  for  the  university  building  having 
been  drawn   from   these   yard*. 


HEADGATES,    C.P.R     IRRIGATION    CANAL,    NEAR    CALGARY,    ALBERTA. 


IRRIGATION  WORKS 


By   A.   S.    DAWSON,   Chief   Engineer,    Department   of   Natural   Resources,   Canadian    Pacific   Railway 


RRIGATION  in  South- 
ern Alberta  may  be 
said  to  date  from 
1892,  when  a  series 
of  dry  years  turned 
the  attention  of  the 
settlers  to  the  possi- 
bility of  aiding  the 
growth  of  their  crops  by  the  artificial 
application  of  water.  The  question  sub- 
sequently assumed  such  importance  as  to 
warrant  its  being  taken  up  bv  the  Govern- 
ment. This  resulted  in  the  passing  of  well- 
considered  and  comprehensive  laws  relating 
to  the  use  of  water  for  irrigation  ;  in  a 
system  of  general  surveys,  undertaken  to 
determine  the  source  and  value  of  available 
supplies  ;  and  in  the  location  of  areas  upon 
which  such  water  could  be  used  to  the 
best  advantage. 

These  surveys  showed  that  three  exten- 
sive areas  offered  peculiar  advantages  for 
irrigation  ;  one  containing  some  150,000 
acres,  situated  in  the  Lethbridge  district, 
which  could  be  supplied  from  the  St. 
Mary's  River  ;  a  second,  containing  about 
350,000  acres,  lying  near  the  junction  of  the 
Bow  and  Belly  Rivers,  in  townships  11  to 
14  inclusive,  ranges  11  to  16  inclusive; 
and  a  third,  a  much  larger  one,  situated 
along  the  main  line  of  the  Canadian  Pacific 
Railway,   and   extending   about    150    miles 


ea>t  of  the  city  of  Calgary.  It  is  interest- 
ing to  note  that  works  to  serve  all  of  these 
tracts  have  either  been  built  or  are  now 
under  construction. 

Lethbridge  Section. — The  second  men- 
tioned project  referred  to,  and  generally 
known  as  the  Alberta  Railway  and  Irriga- 
tion Company's  system,  was  acquired  by 
the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  Company 
in  the  spring  of  1912  and  is  now  being 
operated  by  the  last-mentioned  companv. 

The  headgates  and  diversion  works  are 
located  on  the  St.  Mary's  River  near  the 
north-east  corner  of  township  1,  range  25, 
west  of  the  4th  meridian,  and  about  50 
miles  south-west  of  Lethbridge.  Construc- 
tion of  the  system  was  commenced  in  1898, 
and  the  main  canal  has  been  enlarged 
to  carry  about  800  cub.  ft.  per  second. 
The  mileage  of  canals  and  ditches  operated 
by  the  companv  is  about  200. 

The  lands  served  by  the  system  are 
mostly  tributary  to  the  railway  lines 
between  Lethbridge  and  Magrath  and 
Lethbridge  and  Chin. 

The  third  mentioned  project,  which  is 
also  now  in  the  hands  of  the  Canadian 
Pacific  Railway  Company,  is  known  as  the 
Bow  Valley  Irrigation  Block. 

The  Bow  River  heads  in  the  Bow-  Lakes 
on  the  eastern  slope  of  the  Rockv  Moun- 
tains ;  and  with  its  tributaries  has  a 
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drainage  area  of  about  3,800  sq.  miles 
at  Calgary,  and  about  5,100  sq.  miles  at 
Bassano.  It  generally  reaches  its  highest 
stages  between  June  15th  and  August  15th 
of  each  year,  and  its  lowest  stages  during 
January  and  February.  Its  maximum  flood 
discharge  at  Calgary  has  probably  been 
close  to  100,000  ft.  per  second,  although 
the  hydrographic  records  for  both  extreme 
high-  and  low-water  are  rather  meagre. 

The  block  is  an  open  prairie  plateau 
with  a  general  elevation  of  about  3,350  ft. 
above  sea-level  at  its  westerlv  limits,  sloping 
gradually  until  a  general  elevation  of 
about  2,300  is  reached  at  its  easterly 
boundary.  Its  topography  is  rolling,  par- 
ticularly in  the  western  portion  ;  whereas 
large  areas  of  almost  level  plains  are  found 
in  its  easterly  limits.  The  soil  is  good, 
consisting  of  a  heavy  black  loam  and  clav 
subsoil  in  the  westerlv  portions  and  a 
lighter  sandy  loam  of  great  depth  overlying 
clav  and  hard  pan  in  its  easterly  limits. 

It  is  bounded  on  the  west  by  the  5th 
meridian  ;  on  the  south  by  the  Bow 
River  ;  on  the  east  by  the  line  between 
ranges  10  and  n,  west  of  the  4th 
meridian  ;  and  on  the  north  by  the  Red 
Deer  River  and  the  north  boundary  of 
township  28.  Its  length  east  and  west  is 
about  140  miles,  and  it  has  an  average 
width  north   and  south  of   about  40  miles. 


IRRIGATION    WORKS 


It  is  intersected  by  the  main  line  of  the 
railway  company,  and  numerous  other  rail- 
way facilities  are  being  provided  in  various 
directions.  It  contains  an  area  ol  \>y< 
sq,  miles,  or  3,097,580  acres. 

The  precipitation  varies  considerably 
from  year  to  year,  and  decreases  easterly 

.1-  the  altitude    becomes  lower.      Mete 

Is    only    exist   subsequent   to 
and    are    only    applicable    to     the 
westerly     portion     of     the    block.       The 
average  annual  rainfall  .it  Calgary  between 
H     and    1910   was    1V15   in.  :    the   mini- 
mum   for    the    same    period    being    5-90 
in.  in   iSS>.    and   the  maximum    for    that 
period    srop    in.    in    1902.     The   average 
the   irrigation  period   oi   five   months, 
from    May    1st    to    October     [St,    covering 
the  same  years,  was  about  1 1  in. 

This  moisture,  however,  is  not  always 
available  when  most  needed  :  and  it  is  a 
recognized  fact  that  without  irrigation 
certain  crops  cannot  be  raised  to  advan- 
tage, and  that  in  any  year  the  certainty  of 
crop  production  with  large  yield  can  only 
tired  by  artificial  means. 

Surveys  in  connection  with  the  project 
were  commenced  by  the  railway  company 
it)  1903,  and  have  been  gradually  extended 
in  detail  since  that  date.  This  repre- 
sented a  vast  amount  of  work,  as  an 
irrigation  project  demands  surveys  and 
examinations  far  more  complete  than  those 
for  a  railway  line.  Elevation  is  the  control- 
ling feature,  and  Literal  extent  or  width  of 
country  is  as  important  as  length  ;  and 
width,  length,  and  height  have  all  to  be 
considered. 

Accurate  topographical  surveys  have 
been  carried  on  by  plane-table  methods 
over  practically  the  whole  block,  on  which 
the  complete  system  has  been  projected. 

On  the  completion  of  the  preliminary 
surveys  it  became  evident  that  the  block 
naturally  divided  itself  into  three  sections 
— which  were  designated  as  the  Western, 
E  istern,  and  Central — of  about  1,000,000 
acres  each  ;  and  the  work  is  being  carried 
on  along  the  lines  of  development  in  the 
order  named.  The  Western  and  Eastern 
sections  are  complete  units  in  them- 
selves,  whereas  the  Central  section,  owing 
to  its  general  elevation,  could  only  be 
served  by  an  enlargement  of  a  portion 
of  the  trunk  lines  in  the  Western  section. 

Western  Section. — The  Western  section  is 
composed  of  1,039,620  acres,  of  which 
370,000  acres  have  been  brought  under 
irrigation. 


The  water  for  the  irrigation  of  the  West- 
ern section  is  diverted  from  the  Bow 
Rivet  .it  .1  point  about  2  miles  below  the 
city  of  Calgary.  From  thence  it  is  carried 
south  and  east  through  a  main  canal 
17  miles  in  length,  which  in  part  is  60  ft. 
wide  on  the  bottom,  120  ft.  wide  at  the 
water-line,  and  designed  to  carry  watci  to 
a  depth  of  10  ft.  The  larger  portion  of 
this  canal,  however,  is  44  ft.  bed  width 
and  84  feet  on  the  water-line. 

This  main  canal  delivers  water  to  a 
reservoir,  for  which  a  natural  depression 
has  been  utilized,  and  where,  by  the  erection 
of  a  large  earth  dam,  a  body  of  water  3 
miles  long,  |  mile  wide,  and  40  ft.  in 
depth  has  been  created.  Just  before  reach- 
ing this  reservoir  the  main  canal  makes  a 
vertical  drop  of  10  ft. 

From  the  reservoir  referred  to,  the  water 
is  taken  out  in  three  secondary  canals, 
"A,"  "  B,"  and  "  C,"  and  carried  to  the 
different  districts  to  be  irrigated.  These 
secondary  canals  have  a  combined  length 
of  about  250  miles,  and  are  the  following 
sizes  at  their  westerly  ends  : 

Secondary  canal  "A,"  18  ft.  bed  width, 
carrying  8  ft.  of  water. 

Secondary  canal  "  B,"  28  ft.  bed  width, 
carrying  6  ft.  of  water. 

Secondary  canal  "  C,"  40  ft.  bed  width, 
carrying  6  ft.  of  water. 

From  these  secondary  canals  the  water  is 
again  distributed  in  each  irrigation  district 
through  a  comprehensive  system  of  distri- 
buting ditches,  which  bring  the  water  to 
each  parcel  of  land. 

In  the  Western  section  of  the  block  the 
following  mileage  of  waterways  has  been 
constructed  : 


Main  canal    ... 
Secondary  canals    ... 
Distributing  ditches 


Total 


17  miles 
254     » 
1,329     .. 

I, I   Ml,, 


In  addition  to  the  above,  there  are 
several  hundred  miles  of  small  ditches  con- 
structed by  the  farmers  to  distribute  the 
water  over  their  farms. 

The  structures,  consisting  of  headgates, 
spillways,  drops,  flumes,  bridges,  weirs, 
&C,  are  numbered  in  thousands,  and  in 
their  construction  10,000,000  ft.  B.M.  of 
timber  and  10,000  cub.  yards  of  reinforced 
concrete  were  used. 

In    completing  the  canal  system  of  the 
Western  section,  10,000,000  cub.  yards  of 
material  were  excavated. 
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Of  its  total  area,  both  irrigable  and  non- 
irrigable,  less  than  5  per  cent,  remains 
unsold. 

Eastern  Section. — The  Eastern  section  of 
the  block  is  composed  of  1,156,224  acres, 
of  which  440,000  have  been  rendered 
irrigable.  Most  of  this  land  is  of  a  gently 
rolling  character,  and  susceptible  of  good 
drainage. 

This  system  is  an  entirely  indepen- 
dent one  from  the  Western  and  Central 
section  systems,  having  an  independent 
intake  located  about  3  miles  southwest 
of  Bassano,  a  point  on  the  main  line  of 
the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway,  83  miles  east 
of  Calgary. 

This  system  takes  advantage  of  a  low 
pass  through  the  rim  of  the  Bow  Valley  at 
Horseshoe  Bend  to  take  water  from  the 
river  by  an  independent  intake  at  that  point. 
A  dam  built  across  the  river  at  this  point 
performs  two  functions.  First,  it  raises 
the  level  of  the  water  at  the  intake,  thus 
enabling  the  system  to  command  a  much 
larger  area  of  land  than  it  would  otherwise 
do,  and  secondly,  it  reduces  the  quantity 
of  material  to  be  removed  from  the  main 
canal  heading  at  the  dam. 

This  structure  is  built  on  the  Bow 
River  at  a  point  locally  known  as  Horse- 
shoe Bend,  distant  about  3  miles  south- 
west of  Bassano.  At  this  point  the  ordinary 
low-water  level  is  elevation  251500.  The 
elevation  of  the  sills  of  the  canal  headgates 
is  254963.  It  was  desired  to  raise  the 
water  to  give  a  depth  of  1 1  ft.  above  these 
sills,  making  normal  water-level  at  the  dam 
2560-63. 

The  dam  is  a  composite  structure,  con- 
sisting of  a  long  and  high  earthen  em- 
bankment on  the  south  bank  of  the  river 
and  a  reinforced  concrete  spillway  in  the 
existing  river  channel,  connected  at  its 
northerly  end  with  the  canal  headgates. 

just  above  the  site  of  the  dam  the  river 
makes  a  long  bend  in  the  shape  of  a  horse- 
shoe, which  gives  the  locality  its  name. 
The  dam  is  situated  at  the  toe  of  the  horse- 
shoe. At  this  point  the  river  is  approxi- 
mately 600  ft.  wide.  The  north  or  left 
bank  of  the  river  has  a  narrow  beach 
immediately  at  the  water's  edge  and  only  a 
few  feet  above  it,  beyond  which  is  a  cut 
bank  rising  over  100  ft.  above  the  bed  of 
the  stream. 

The  south  or  right  bank  has  a  gravel 
beach  rising  gradually  until  it  forms  a 
tongue  between  the  two  legs  of  the  horse- 
shoe.    This  tongue    has   a   broad   fiat  top 
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1.    HEADGATES,    MAIN    CANAL,    WESTERN    SECTION,    C.P.R.    IRRIGATION    BLOCK,    NEAR    CALGARY,    ALBERTA. 
2.    DIGGING    THE    MAIN    CANAL    IN    THE    C.P.R.    IRRIGATION    SYSTEM,    NEAR    BASSANO,    ALBERTA. 
3.    LETHBRIDGE    SECTION,    C.P.R.    IRRIGATION    SYSTEM,    NEAR    KIMBALL,    ALBERTA. 
4.    HEADWORKS    IN    COURSE    OF    CONSTRUCTION,    EASTERN    SECTION,    C.P.R.    IRRIGATION    BLOCK, 

NEAR    BASSANO,    ALBERTA. 
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several  hundred  feel  in  width,  and  ri  es 
gradually  to  the  general  prairie  elevation. 
The  general  elevation  of  the  surface  of  this 
tongue  near  the  rivei  is  about  25  ft.  above 
the  bed  of  the  stream. 

On  this  tongue  .m  earth  dam  has  been 
constructed,  to  which  the  spillway  structure 
i>  joined, 

The  earthen  embankment  has  .1  maximum 

height  of  about  45  ft.,a  total  length  of  about 

0  it.,  and  .u  its  highest  point  is  350  it. 

in  width  .a   the   base.     Ii    contains  aboul 

ub.  yards. 


which  required  .1  tree  length  of  weii  oi 
about  600  it.  I'u  allow  for  end  contraction 
on  account  of  the  piers  necessary  to 
support  the  movable  crest,  an  aggregate 
length  of  650  ft.  between  the  piers  was 
decided  on. 
As  the  cresl  "i  tin'  dam  and  the  sills  of 

the  canal  headgates  were  fixed  at  elevation 
2549'63,  the  additional  depth  of  11  ft.  for 
which  the  canal  was  designed  had  to  be 
maintained  by  some  form  of  movable 
cresl  for  the  entire  length  of  the  spillway, 
in     order    to     pass    extreme     Roods.     This 


the  bed  of  the  stream  with  suitable  cut-off 
walls  at  its  upstream  and  downstream 
edges,  and  upon  this  floor  are  erected 
parallel  buttresses  of  substantially  triangular 
outline,  having  a  slope  on  the  upstream 
edge  of  about  45  degrees.  Upon  brackets 
or  haunches  projecting  from  the  faces  of 
the  buttresses,  and  parallel  to  the  upstream 
edges,  ,ue  cist  concrete  slabs  to  form  a 
deck,  terminating  at  the  top  of  the 
buttresses  in  the  form  of  an  apron,  suitably 
curved  to  correspond  as  nearly  as  possible 
to  the  patlt  of  the  over-fall  flood  waters. 
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The  wetted  slope  is  4  to  1,  the  dry  slope 
3  to  1.  and  the  top  width  32  ft.,  with  a  free- 
board of  9  ft.  above  normal  water-level. 
Provision  has  been  made  for  under  drain- 
age, and  its  upper  slope  is  paved  with 
concrete  slabs. 

The  foundation  of  the  earth  portion 
consists  of  a  deposit  of  river  silt  over 
coarse  gravel  and  boulders,  which  in  turn 
overlie-  dense  blue  clay. 

The  spillway  was  designed  to  pass  over 
its  crest  100,000  ft.  per  second  without 
raising  the  surface  of  the  pool  above 
elevation  256263  or   13   ft.  over  the  crest, 


movable  crest  is  divided  into  24  sections 
and  supported  between  piers  giving  27  ft. 
clear  spans.  These  openings  will  be  regu- 
lated by  structural  steel  gates. 

In  the  determination  of  the  spacing  of 
the  buttresses,  due  consideration  was  given 
to  such  questions  as  the  cost  of  con- 
struction, the  time  required  to  build  the 
structure,  and  the  limitations  in  length  of 
the  gates  corresponding  to  the  spacing 
of  the  buttresses. 

The  spillway  proper  is  a  reinforced  con- 
crete structure  of  the  sc-called  Ambursen 
type,  consisting  of  a  heavy  Moor  built  upon 
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In  front  of  the  dam  the  floor  is  carried 
downstream  a  distance  of  about  90  ft., 
forming  a  tumbling  hearth. 

In  general  the  cross-section  of  the 
spillway  is  what  is  known  as  the  ogee 
section,  the  downstream  face  of  the  dam 
being  constructed  in  the  form  of  a  reverse 
curve,  between  the  crest  and  the  floor,  the 
lower  edge  of  this  curve  being  tangential 
to  the  floor  of  the  structure. 

The  spillway  is  founded  on  a  deposit 
of  sand,  gravel,  and  boulders,  overlying 
a  thick  stratum  of  stiff  blue  clay. 

At  the  upper  and  downstream  edges  of 
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the  structure,  as  well  as  at  the  centre, 
heavy  cut-off  walls,  carried  well  down  into 
the  clay,  are  well  bonded  to  the  body  of 
the  carpet. 

The  structure  is  720  ft.  in  length  between 
abutments,  with  a  maximum  height  of 
40  ft.  to  the  overflow  crest,  above  which 
11  ft.  of  water  will  be  retained  by  the 
gates  referred  to.  It  contains  about 
40,000  cub.  yards  of  concrete,  and 
2,500,000  lb.  of  reinforcing  steel.  Provision 
is  made  for  a  road  bridge  on  top  of  the 
structure. 

The  abutments  connecting  the  spillway 
with  the  earth  dam  are  in  the  form  of 
reinforced  concrete  retaining  walls  of  the 
counterfort  type,  with  a  view  of  cutting 
off  all  possibility  of  leakage  at  this  point. 

The  gates  can  be  operated  either  by 
hand  or  by  means  of  a  small  power  plant, 
consisting  of  vertical  turbines  with  direct 
connected  generators  installed  inside  the 
dam  for  this  purpose,  as  well  as  for 
lighting. 

The  canal  headgates  form  an  integral 
p.nt  of  the  spillway  structure  at  its 
northerly  end,  and  consist  of  five  openings 
each  of  20  ft.,  controlled  by  "Stoney" 
sluice-,  electrically  operated. 

These  gates  control  the  discharge 
through  a  main  canal  of  70  ft.  bed  width, 
carrying  n  ft.  of  water,  and  designed  to 
discharge  3,800  cub.  ft.  per  second. 

The  material  excavated  from  the  first 
13,000  ft.  of  the  canal,  amounting  to  about 
1,000,000  yards,  has  been  transported 
across  the  river,  over  a  double-track  pile 
trestle  bridge,  and  placed  in  the  earthen 
embankment. 

The  earthen  embankment  referred  to  is 
part  of  a  very  large  contract  awarded  in 
June,  1910,  extending  over  five  years  and 
including  about  20,000,000  cub.  yards  of 
excavation  in  the  Eastern  section  of  the 
railway  company's  irrigation  block,  in 
which  close  to  500,000  acres  will  be 
placed  under  "  ditch." 

At  a  point  about  5  miles  from  the 
intake,  an  earth  dam,  1,280  ft.  in  length. 
35  tt.  maximum  height,  containing  80,000 
cub.  yards,  is  built  across  the  valley,  thus 
forming  a  tail  pool,  into  which  the  main 
canal  will  discharge,  and  from  which  the 
branch  canals  will  be  fed. 

From  this  pool  two  canals  head — the 
north  branch  and  the  east  branch.  The 
ii"!  Hi  branch  is  the  smaller  of  the  two, 
and  will  serve  the  country  lying  north  and 
west    of    Mat-zi-win   Creek,    which    is    the 


name  applied  to  the  valley  above  men- 
tioned. At  the  outset  this  canal  is  about 
30  ft.  bed  width,  carrying  about  6£  ft. 
of  water. 

After  crossing  the  railway  line  the 
location  of  this  canal  follows  the  west 
flank  of  a  deep  valley,  known  as  Crawling 
Valley,  to  a  point  about  8  miles  north 
of  its  intake,  where  it  crosses  the  vallev 
by  a  flume  and  then  runs  northerly.  It 
will  have  numerous  branches,  and  will 
become  smaller  as  the  distributaries  are 
thrown  off,  finally  tailing  out  at  the  Red 
Deer  River. 

The  east  branch,  like  the  north  branch, 
heads  out  in  the  tail  pool  of  the  main  canal. 
Its  size  at  the  outlet  is  about  70  ft.  bed 
width,  carrying  0/3  ft.  of  water.  Its  general 
course  is  south-east,  and  it  will  serve  the 
balance  of  the  country  not  server!  by  the 
north  branch. 

Near  Lathom  the  first  branch  takes  off, 
crossing  the  railway  and  watering  a  large 
area  between  the  two  forks  of  the  Mat-zi- 
win  Creek.  This  branch  is  known  as  the 
Spring  Hill  Canal  and  is  about  35  ft.  bed 
width,  carrying  7  ft.  of  water. 

The  east  branch  continues  south-easterly, 
reaching  the  height  of  land  at  the  head 
of  Antelope  Creek.  At  this  point  it  again 
forks,  the  south-easterlv  branch  being 
known  as  the  Bow  Slope  Canal,  which  is 
about  17  ft.  bed  width,  carrying  5  ft.  of 
water,  and  will  serve  all  the  land  on  the 
Bow  River  slope. 

At  Cassils  two  smaller  canals  are  taken 
off,  and  just  south  of  Brooks  the  east 
branch  will  discharge  part  of  its  water  into 
Lake  Newell  reservoir,  which  is  being 
formed  in  a  depression  in  the  Little  Rolling 
Hills  by  the  construction  of  a  number  of 
earth  dams,  the  largest  of  which  will  be 
about  2,000  ft.  long  and  30  ft.  in  height. 
The  storage  capacity  of  this  reservoir  will 
be  about  185,000  acre  feet. 

The  balance  of  the  water  in  the  east 
branch  will  go  down  the  east  flank  of  the 
Rolling  Hills  on  a  high  grade  line  in  a 
canal  known  as  Rolling  Hills  Canal,  the 
size  of  which  is  about  20  ft.  bed  width, 
carrying  5^  ft.  of  water. 

The  outlet  from  the  reservoir  will  be  a 
canal  about  40  ft.  bed  width,  carrying  7  ft. 
of  water,  and  about  5  miles  in  length. 
At  its  easterly  end  it  will  discharge  into 
a  large  reinforced  concrete  flume,  about 
10,000  ft.  in  length,  which  will  carry  about 
000  cub.  ft.  of  water  per  second  over  a 
deep  notch  in  the  watershed  and  deliver  it 
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to  the  Bantry  Canal,  which  will  serve  north 
and  south  of  the  Bantry  Hills. 

The  Bantry  Canal  until  it  forks  is  about 
45  ft.  bed  width,  carrying  yh  ft.  of  water. 
After  it  forks  the  east  branch  is  about 
20  ft.  bed  width,  carrying  5J   ft.  of  water. 

The  system  to  serve  the  Eastern  section 
is  a  very  large  undertaking,  involving  as  it 
does  a  great  many  large  and  important 
structures.  The  details  of  construction  are 
being  worked  out  with  all  possible  care. 
It  is  intended  to  make  use  of  reinforced 
concrete  or  other  permanent  construction 
in  all  important  structures. 

The  estimated  mileage  of  canals  and 
ditches  to  serve  this  portion  of  the  block  is 
as  follows  : 


Mam  canal 
Secondary  canals 
Distributing  ditches   ... 


5  miles 

475     ,. 
2,020     ,, 


Total         ...     2,500     ,, 

Central  Section. — This  section  contains 
001,740  acres,  and  it  was  at  first  contem- 
plated to  irrigate  about  one-quarter  of  this 
area.  Up  to  date  construction  of  this  portion 
of  the  system  has  been  held  in  abeyance. 

The  company  has  throughout  so  con- 
structed its  system  that  water  is  delivered 
at  the  boundary  of  each  farm  unit  of  160 
acres  or  less.  This  was  done  as  it  was 
considered  impracticable  to  leave  to  the 
settlers  the  building  of  the  smaller  ditches, 
a  policy  which  would  have  resulted  in  delay, 
in  excessive  cost,  and  in  a  retarding  of  the 
development  of  the  area. 

The  successful  outcome  of  any  large 
irrigation  project  is  only  partially  solved 
by  good  construction  ;  for  ultimate  success 
it  is  essential  that  the  irrigated  land  shall  be 
tenanted  by  farmers  who  can  materialize  its 
resources.  Accordingly  the  sale  of  the 
lands  in  this  block  has  warranted  the 
establishment  of  an  organization  extending 
over  all  important  points  in  Canada,  the 
United  States,  Great  Britain,  and  parts  of 
Continental  Europe.  This  has  resulted 
during  the  past  five  years  in  the  disposal 
of  over   1,500,000  acres. 

Everything  that  follows  in  the  wake  of 
increased  population  is  an  argument  in 
favour  of  irrigation  and  the  cultivation  of 
small  areas.  No  practical  agriculturist  can 
fail  to  realize  the  fact  that  the  scope  for 
irrigation  in  semi-arid  conditions  in  northern 
latitudes  is  very  great,  and  that  this  system 
of  farming  will  ultimately  become  a  leading 
factor  and  occupy  a  vital  place  in  the  agri- 
cultural development  of  Southern  Alberta. 
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AKKS  and  rivers  are 
prominent  features  of 
the     topography     of 

the  Prairie  Provinces, 
as  indeed  they  are  of 
Canada  as  a  whole, 
and  they  are  destined 
to  play  a  greater  part 
in  the  development  of  the  West  in  the 
future  than  has  been  the  case  in  the  past. 
Hitherto  the  progress  of  commerce  has 
been  first  by  pack-horse  and  later  by  the 
railway,  and  but  small  use  has  been  made 
of  the  lakes  and  rivers.  But  there  is  little 
doubt  that  engineering  skill  will  convert 
many  of  the  larger  lakes  and  rivers  of  the 
West  into  commercial  waterways  of  the 
first  importance.  The  most  prominent 
inland  seas  of  the  Prairie  Provinces  are 
Lakes  Winnipeg,  Manitoba,  Winnipegosis, 
and  Dauphin,  all  situated  in  Manitoba,  the 
Athabasca  and  Lesser  Slave  Lakes  in 
Alberta,  and  the  Reindeer  Lake  and  Last 
Mountain  Lake  in  Saskatchewan. 

Thirty  miles  north  of  the  city  of  Winnipeg 
lies  Lake  Winnipeg,  with  an  area  of  about 
7,900  square  mile-,  stretching  for  some 
miles  north  to  the  Nelson  River,  and 
varying  in  width  from  5  to  70  miles. 
This  lake  receives  the  waters  of  numerous 
rivers  which  drain  about  400,000  square 
mile-,  of  country.  At  its  southern  extremity 
it   is  fed  by  the  waters   of  the   Red    River, 


and  in  the  east  receives  the  Winnipeg 
River,  which  follows  a  turbulent  course 
from  the  Lake  of  the  Woods  in  Ontario. 
Further  north  its  volume  is  swelled  by  the 
Berens  River,  while  in  the  extreme  north- 
west it  is  connected  with  the  great 
Saskatchewan  River  by  means  of  Cedar 
Lake.  This  connection  is  of  great  import- 
ance and  at  Grand  Rapids  surveys  are 
already  being  made  as  a  preliminary 
incisure  to  the  construction  of  a  canal 
which  will  connect  Winnipeg  and  Edmon- 
ton by  way  of  the  Red  River,  Lake  Winnipeg, 
and  the  Saskatchewan  River.  Government 
engineers  estimate  that  this  work,  which 
could  be  accomplished,  it  is  said,  at  a  cost 
of  815,000,000,  would  make  it  possible  to 
-hip  coal  from  Edmonton  to  Winnipeg  at 
$2  a  ton  and  grain  at  10  cents  a  bushel, 
a  very  large  saving  over  the  present  rates 
being  thereby  effected.  Improvements  to 
the  Red  River  are  already  in  hand,  and  as 
soon  as  dredging  operations  are  completed 
vessels  drawing  9  ft.  of  water  will  have  a 
direct  route  from  the  lake  to  Winnipeg. 
The  lake  is  perhaps  even  more  important 
as  a  link  in  the  potential  waterway  from 
Winnipeg  to  Hudson's  Bay.  It  has  already 
been  decided  to  build  a  railway  between 
these  two  points,  but  the  lessened  cost  of 
transportation  by  water  would  render  a 
waterway  of  the  utmost  benefit.  Its  con- 
struction, however,  would  entail  a  very 
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considerable  expenditure  in  improving  the 
Nelson  River,  which  at  present  is  rendered 
exceedingly  difficult  of  navigation  by  the 
many  rapids  which  occur.  It  is  navigable 
for  127  miles  from  its  mouth,  however,  and 
the  construction  of  a  canal  or  electric 
railway  50  miles  in  length  would  link  up 
the  navigable  portion  with  Lake  Winnipeg. 

The  lake  itself  has  an  average  depth  of 
some  40  ft.  which  decreases  in  some 
parts  near  the  shore  to  12  ft.  Its  lack  of 
sheltered  harbours,  however,  is  a  serious 
drawback.  At  present  the  majority  of  the 
craft  on  the  lake  winter  in  the  mouth  of  the 
Red  River,  but  their  number  makes  this  a 
dangerous  proceeding.  The  lake  is  navi- 
gable from  the  mouth  of  Red  River  at  the 
south  end  to  Nelson  River  at  the  north 
end,  a  distance  of  300  miles,  by  steamers 
of  a  draught  of  10  ft.  The  construction 
of  a  good  harbour  would  largely  eliminate 
thi-  danger.  Winnipeg  Beach,  a  favourite 
summer  resort,  appears  to  offer  the  right 
facilities,  but  the  bay  would  require  deep- 
ening. 

To  the  north  of  Winnipeg  Beach  is  Gimli, 
the  present  terminus  of  the  railway  from 
Winnipeg.  A  good  pier  and  lighthouse 
have  been  constructed  here,  and  it  enjoys  a 
certain  commercial  importance  as  the 
transhipping  point  for  quantities  of  timber 
and  fish.  Like  Winnipeg  Beach,  it  is  also 
popular  as  a  summer  resort. 


■ 
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1.  BUFFALO  LAKE,  ALBERTA  (G.T.P.  RAILWAY). 

3.  LAKE  MILDRED,  ALBERTA  (G.T.P.  RAILWAY). 


2.  PYRAMID  LAKE,  ALBERTA  (G.T.P.  RAILWAY). 
4.  LAKE  WINNIPEG,  WINNIPEG  BEACH.  MANITOBA. 
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In  passing  through  the  Narrows,  which 

only    some   5   miles  across,   .1  strong 

current  is  encountered  with  certain  winds 

.1-  the  flow  of  the  lake  is  northward,  its 
surplus  waters  going  out  through  the 
m  River  into  Hudson's  Bay.  In  passing 
the  Black  Bear  Island  some  curious  caves 
can  be  seen  at  the  water-level,  and  a 
lighthouse  on  this  island  renders  useful 
service.  Navigation  at  night  is  assisted 
by  the  fact  that  the  water  is  very  deep 
about  the  Narrows  and  northern  pan  of 
the  lake,  averaging  from  50  to  60  ft.  in 
depth  up  to  a  much  greater  figure. 
Navigation,  however,  is  complicated  by 
lis,  low-lying  islands,  and  many  points 
ipes,  one  of  which,  Long  Point. extends 
for  30  miles  into  the  lake.  The  number 
of  lighthouses  or  "as  buoys  is  scarcely 
sufficient,  and  will  undoubtedly  be  in- 
creased at  an  early  date. 

Lake  Manitoba  lies  west  of  Lake  Winni- 
peg. It  is  connected  at  its  southern  end 
with  the  Canadian  Pacific  and  Canadian 
N  ;  [hern  Railways  at  Oak  Point  and 
Totogan.  It  is  navigable  from  these  points 
northwards  to  Gypsumville,  a  distance  of 
125  miles,  by  steamers  drawing  5J  ft. 
Dredging  is  being  carried  on  to  improve 
small  harbours  to  a  depth  that  will  accom- 
modate vessels  drawing  4A  ft.  Vessels 
navigating  the  lake  carry  lumber  and 
gypsum.  The  surrounding  country  is  agi  i- 
cultural,  and  when  settled  the  navigation 
on  this  lake  will  be  of  considerable  im- 
portance. The  lake  is  divided  into  two 
parts  by  a  strait  known  as  the  "  Narrows," 
which  to  distinguish  it  from  other  places 
with  the  same  name  is  more  often  called 
the  "  Sit  ton  Narrows."  The  channel  at 
this  point  contracts  to  a  width  of  2.650 
ft.,  with  a  maximum  depth  of  15  ft.  The 
two  divisions  of  the  lake  differ  widely  in 
their  physical  features.  The  southern 
portion  is  about  63  miles  long  by  29  miles 
in  its  widest  part,  and  has  a  moderately 
even  and  regular  contour,  backed  by  level 
country.  The  only  considerable  stream 
flowing  into  the  lake  at  its  southern  end 
is  the  White  Mud  River,  which  drains 
much  of  the  country  lying  to  the  west. 

The  only  islands  worthy  of  mention  are 
the  Duck  Islands,  lying  at  the  entrance  to 
Dog  Lake,  which  is  situated  to  the  south- 
east of  the  Narrow-. 

The  portion  north  of  the  Narrows  is  cut 
up  by  long  stony  points  which  enclose 
deep  bays,  giving  the  lake  a  picturesque 
appearance  that  is  lacking  in  the  southern 


part.      The   area    of    this    portion    of    the 

lake  is  about  072  square  miles,  the  length 
56  miles.  ,uid  the  extent  of  shore  line 
about  375  miles.  The  greatest  depth  of 
water  is  2\\  II..  the  average  being  aboul 
10  II.  In  the  north  the  Watcrhen  River 
connect-,  it  with  I. .ike  Winnipegosis. 
Unlike  the  southern  portion,  there  are  many 
i-l. inds.  and  on  some  of  them  greal  numbers 
of  cormorants  are  to  be  found,  the  lake 
being  one  ol  then  breeding-places.  On 
account  of  it-  slight  depth  the  water  is 
Comparatively  warm  during  the  summer 
months,  and  exercises  a  very  great  in- 
fluence in  equalizing  the  daily  range  of 
temperature,  and  thus  preventing  summer 
frosts.  The  water  is  slightly  milky,  owing 
to  the  presence  of  line  clayey  material 
in   the  soft  bottom. 

Lake  Winnipegosis  is  separated  only  by 
some  2  miles  of  land  from  the  north- 
east point  of  Lake  Manitoba,  and  the 
greater  portion  lies  about  40  or  50  miles 
to  the  west  of  Lake  Winnipeg ;  at  the 
extreme  northerly  limit,  however,  the  dis- 
tance from  Lake  Winnipeg  is  only  20 
miles.  Its  area  is  about  2,000  square 
miles  and  it  varies  in  width  from  5  to 
15  miles.  The  northern  portion  of  the 
lake  trends  towards  the  west,  so  that  its 
length  following  this  course  is  nearly  150 
miles.  Its  outlines  are  very  irregular,  pre- 
senting a  constantly  varying  succession  of 
bays,  capes,  and  islands.  The  lake  over- 
flows by  the  Waterhen  Lake  and  River  to 
Lake  Manitoba,  its  elevation  over  the 
latter  being  about  19  ft.  The  greatest 
depth  of  water  ascertained  is  38  ft.,  and 
it  is  828  ft.  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 
The  water  is  clearer  than  that  in  either 
Lakes  Winnipeg  or  Manitoba,  and,  as  in 
the  case  of  the  latter  lake,  exerts  consider- 
able influence  in  equalizing  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  country  in  its  vicinity,  and 
thus  preventing  the  occurrence  of  summer 
frosts.  The  lake  freezes  annually  to  a 
depth  of  from  2  to  3  ft. 

Lake  Winnipegosis  is  navigable  from  the 
town  of  the  same  name  in  a  northerly 
direction  for  120  miles  for  vessels  with  a 
draught  of  7  ft.  Vessels  upon  its  waters 
are  mainly  engaged  in  fishing  and  the 
lumber  trade.  This  lake  is  surrounded  by  a 
timber  country  and  some  good  agricultural 
land. 

The    Meadow    Portage    between    Lakes 

Winnipegosis      and      Manitoba      has      its 

western      termination      in      a     little      bay 

fringed   by  a   coast   meadow.     The  shore 
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ol  this  b.iv  1-  free  from  boulders,  and 
1-  .1  good  landing-place  for  canoes  and 
small  b  '.its.  but  a  number  of  stony  reef- 
lie  a  -hoi  I  distance  out  in  the  shallow 
water.  There  are  many  islands  in  the 
lake,  the  largest  being  Birch  Island,  while 
Hill  Island  in  the  north  is  also  con- 
spicuous. The  latter  rises  about  40  ft. 
above  the  surface  of  the  water.  On  the  top 
of  some  of  the  cliffs,  at  heights  of  20  to 
25  ft.,  are  deposits  of  rounded  gravel,  in- 
dicating old  stages  in  the  history  of  the 
lake.  In  the  northern  part  of  the  lake 
are  many  other  island-,  most  of  which 
are  bordered  with  fine  drooping  elms  of 
a  large  size.  The  scenery  at  Dawson 
Bay  during  the  summer  is  very  beauti- 
ful, the  Porcupine  Mountains  and  the 
poplar  forests  of  the  mainland  forming  an 
effective  background  for  the  green  islands 
and  blue  bays  of  the  lake.  Point  Wilkins, 
a  bold  promontory  which  rises  almost  per- 
pendicularly to  a  height  of  70  ft.,  is  a 
conspicuous  landmark.  East  of  Grand 
Island  lie  the  Cormorant  Islands,  the 
largest  of  which  is  wooded,  while  the 
others  are  bare  and  stony  and  form  the 
breeding-places  of  great  numbers  of  cor- 
morants and  pelicans  that  pay  an  annual 
visit  to  the  lake. 

Dauphin  Lake,  situated  about  9  miles 
south  of  Lake  Winnipegosis,  is  associated 
with  the  earliest  explorations  of  Western 
Canada,  as  one  of  the  old  French  trading 
posts  appears  to  have  been  established 
on  its  shore.  The  exact  situation  of  the 
post  has  not  been  verified,  but  it  is  be- 
lieved to  have  been  near  the  north-western 
extremity  of  the  lake.  The  latter  lies  at 
the  northern  base  of  the  Riding  Mountains, 
in  the  midst  of  alluvial  plains,  at  an  alti- 
tude of  about  700  ft.  above  sea-level.  In 
length  it  is  about  26  miles  and  varies  in 
breadth  from  6  to  8  miles,  covering 
an  area  of  about  196  square  miles.  It 
has  about  64  miles  of  shore  line.  The 
water  is  shallow,  being  in  its  deepest 
part  not  over  12  ft.  It  abounds  in 
fish,  and  in  summer-time  is  traversed  by 
motor  launches  which  carry  goods  and 
produce  for  the  farmers  near  its  shores. 
The  lake  is,  for  some  little  distance  away 
from  the  water-line,  surrounded  by 
marshes  which  are  separated  from  one 
another  by  narrow  ridges  of  ground.  It 
receives  the  waters  of  five  rivers,  the 
Turtle,  Ochre,  Vermilion,  Wilson,  and 
Valley.  Several  of  these  rise  in  the  Duck 
and     Riding    Mountains.      The    lake    dis- 
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charges  its  surplus  waters  into  Lake 
Winnipegosis  by  way  of  the  Mossy  River. 
About  35  miles  to  the  north-west  of 
Winnipeg  and  12  miles  to  the  east  of 
Lake  Manitoba  is  a  small  sheet  of  water 
known  as  Shoal  Lake.  It  is  nearly  30 
miles  in  length  and  varies  in  width  from 
2  to  8  miles.  The  water  is  clear  and 
pure,  and  the  lake  is  considered  by  many 
people  as  the  best  source  from  which  to 
obtain  a  permanent  supply  of  pure  water 
for     Winnipeg.      The    shores    consist     of 


of  beavers  in  damming  some  of  the  smaller 
streams.  Practically  all  teem  with  fish  of 
an  excellent  quality,  whitefish  and  trout 
being  the  chief  varieties.  They  also  form 
a  resort  for  countless  thousands  of  geese 
and  ducks. 

The  principal  lake,  which  is  wholly 
situated  in  Saskatchewan,  is  the  Reindeer, 
in  the  north-cast  of  the  province.  In 
length  it  is  135  miles,  while  the  width 
in  the  northern  section,  which  is  much 
broader      than      the      southern,      averages 


the  lake  at  Craven.  It  is  navigable  from 
this  point  for  70  miles  in  a  northerly 
direction  by  vessels  of  a  draught  of  7  ft. 
The  lake  is  surrounded  by  a  rich  prairie 
country,  and  is  becoming  a  popular  summer 
resort  of  the  inhabitants  of  Saskatchewan. 
The  lakes  in  the  Qu'Appelle  district, 
partly  on  account  of  their  position  and 
value  as  fisheries,  are  worthy  of  a  passing 
notice.  The  largest — Fishing  Lake  —  is 
about  5  miles  in  length,  and  varies  from 
a  mile   to  half  a  mile  in   width.     Its  mean 


1.    LAKE    WABANUM,    ALBERTA. 


2.    MIRROR    BEACH,    ALBERTA. 


gravelly  and  s.mdy  beaches,  which  are 
fringed  here  and  there  with  thick  belts 
of  poplar.  The  lake  is  the  resort  of  large 
numbers  of  wild  fowl  and  attracts  many 
sportsmen  in  the  autumn. 

In  Saskatchewan  and  Alberta  the  lakes 
are  more  numerous  than  important,  none 
•  it  them  comparing  with  the  greatest  of 
the  inland  seas  of  Manitoba  either  in 
point  of  magnitude  or  utility.  In  size 
they  range  from  small  pools  of  a  few 
square  miles  in  area  to  large  sheets  of 
water  covering  many  hundreds  of  square 
miles.  They  are  often  shallow  and  weedy, 
manv    having  been  formed    by   the  action 


The  southern  end  of 
the  lake  consists  of  a  long  arm  containing 
numerous  islands.  At  one  point  this  arm 
is  only  1  mile  in  width.  The  shore  is 
very  irregular  and  is  dotted  with  innumer- 
able rocky  islands,  which,  together  with 
the  stony  shores,  are  generally  thinly 
covered  with  a  sparse  growth  of  small 
black  spruce.  The  altitude  of  the  lake- 
above  sea-level  is  high,  being  1,150  feet. 
The  largest  stream  received  is  the  Coch- 
rane or  Ice  River. 

Last  Mountain  Lake   is  connected   with 
the     Canadian     Northern     and     Canadian 
Pacific    Railways   at   the  southern  end   of 
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depth  is  about  28  ft.  At  its  head  are 
sandbanks,  which  are  the  resort  of  large 
numbers  of  waterfowl. 

Extending  across  the  borders  of  Alberta 
and  Saskatchewan  is  the  most  important 
piece  of  water  in  these  two  provinces, 
Lake  Athabasca.  It  extends  from  the 
mouth  of  Black  River  in  the  east  to  the 
Athabasca  and  Slave  Rivers  in  the  west.  It 
lies  in  the  bottom  of  a  great  valley,  and  has 
on  its  southern  side  a  great  sandy  plain 
which  rises  at  its  eastern  point  to  a  height 
of  500  ft.  above  the  lake,  and  then 
gradually  slopes  westwards.  Towards  this 
part  the  water  is  clear  and  pure,  but  at  its 
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south-western  extremity  is  rendered  turbid 
bv  the  muddy  waters  discharged  into  it  by 
the  Athabasca  River.  This  lake  is  now 
navigated  from  Fort  Chipewyan  to  Pond 
ilu  Lac,  a  distance  of  [30  miles,  by 
steamboats  drawing  7  ft  of  water,  but 
much  larger  and  deeper  draught  boats 
might  be  successfully  used. 

It  has  .1  greatest  length  of  105  miles, 
while  the  greatest  width  is  55;  miles.  At 
Pond  (In  Lac,  .it  the  eastern  extremity. 
the  width  decreases  to  2  miles.  The  shore 
line  extends  some  425  miles.  The  total 
■  ibout  2,850  square  miles,  and  it  is 
situated  000  ft.  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 
Connected  with  Slave  River,  which,  after 
pursuing  a  course  from  Great  Slave  Lake 
in  the  north,  empties  into   Lake   Athabasca, 

is  a  branch  stream  called  "  Quatre 
Fourches."  From  these  rivers  there  is,  in 
the  early  summer,  a  steady  flow  of  water 

into  Lake  Athabasca.  Hut  in  autumn 
this  is  changed,  and  the  lake  Hows  into 
these  rivers,  discharging  its  accumulated 
waters  into  the   larger  basin  of   Great  Slave 


I  ike.     Lake  Athabasca  receives  the  drain- 
age  01    a   very   extensive  region  which  is 
1   totally   covered   with  forests.    The 

\       iba   1  ,1  Rivet    lakes  its  rise  in  the  Ro<  k\ 

Mountain^,  and  flows  in  a  general  north- 
eastern course  until  it  enters  the  like. 
Athabasca  Lake  also  receives  the  waters 
of  the  great  Peace  River,  which  rises 
in  the  distant  Rocky  Mountains.  In  the 
north  it  forms  an  outlet  for  the  Chariot 
River.  In  the  west  there  are  a  few  large, 
low-lying  islands  which  are  thickly  wooded. 
Fort  Chipewyan  is  an  important  fur- 
trading  port  on  the  northern  shore  and 
near  the  western  extremity.  It  has  been 
in  existence  since  the  early  part  of  the 
nineteenth  century. 

The  Lesser  Slave  Lake  in  Alberta  is  a 
long  and  comparatively  narrow  sheet  of 
water  extending  in  an  easterly  and  westerly 
direction.  Its  length  is  70  miles,  while  the 
average  width  is  about  8  miles,  the  maximum 
being  12  miles.  It  covers  an  area  of  4N4 
square  miles.  The  deepest  part  of  the  lake 
lies  to  the  east  of  the  Narrows,  south-west 


ol  Martin  Mountain.  The  northern  shore 
is  fairly  regular  in  outline,  with  stony  and 
sandy  beaches,  while  the  southern  margin 
is  nearly  everywhere  marshy.  Main- 
streams How  into  the  lake,  these  being 
Lesser  Slave  River,  the  Heart  River,  Salt 
Creek,  Narrow.  Swan,  and  others.  Ex- 
cepting the  Lesser  Slave  River,  however, 
which  is  navigable  for  a  considerable 
distance,  these  streams  are  insignificant, 
and  can  only  be  navigated  at  high  walei 
with    small    canoes. 

Amongst  the  lakes  of  lesser  ^\/u  and  im- 
portance may  be  mentioned,  in  Alberta, 
Hay  Lake,  Lac  La  Biche,  Cold  Lake, 
Beaverhill  Lake.  Buffalo  Lake,  Lake  Gough, 
Sullivan  Lake;  in  Saskatchewan, Wollaston 
Lake,  Cree  Lake,  Buffalo  Lake,  Lac  La 
Plonge,  Lac  La  Ronge,  Big  Quill  Lake, 
White  Swan  Lake,  Montreal  Lake,  Candle 
Lake,  Cumberland  Lake,  Little  Quill  Lake, 
Lake  Chaplin,  Lake  Johnston  ;  and  in 
Manitoba,  Southern  Indian  Lake,  Ktawney 
Lake,  North  Indian  Lake,  God's  Lake,  and 
Island  Lake. 


MOOSE    LAKE,    NORTH    MANITOBA. 
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EVENING    ON    THE    LAKES. 


WATER    POWER 


JXCEPTING  those  more 
immediately  accessi- 
ble, but  little  is 
known  at  present  of 
the  water  powers  of 
Manitoba,  Saskatche- 
wan, and  Alberta. 
Again,  such  informa- 
tion as  is  obtainable  is  not  very  compre- 
hensive, since  the  scientific  investigation 
undertaken  by  the  Dominion  Government 
has  not  yet  been  concluded.  Statements 
destitute  of  any  reliable  basis  have  from 
time  to  time  been  offered.  With  a  few 
exceptions,  however,  they  can  be  regarded 
only  as  pure  surmise,  and  on  that  account 
can  scarcely  be  said  to  merit  serious 
consideration. 

It  follows  that  such  information  as  this 
article  contains  should  be  regarded  as  a 
statement  of  what  is  known  rather  than  in 
the  light  of  a  statement  of  what  exists. 

Turning  first  to  the  administrative  side  of 
the  question,  it  may  be  noted  as  a  matter  of 
some  interest  that  Manitoba,  Saskatchewan, 
and  Alberta  occupy,  in  water  power  as  in 
many  other  matters,  a  position  differing 
considerably  from  that  of  the  other 
provinces.  The  Governments  of  these 
provinces  have,  in  effect,  over  water  power 
no  jurisdiction  whatever.  Complete  con- 
trol is  vested  in  the  Dominion  Government, 
and  such  legislation  as  exists,  to  safeguard 
both  the  water  power  itself  and  the  many 
interests  which  are  liable  to  injury  from  an 
abuse   of    its   use,   has  been    passed   by   the 


Dominion  Government  and  is  administered 
by  the  Minister  of  the  Interior  at  Ottawa. 
The  position  of  this  Minister  is  one  of 
considerable  importance,  since  in  the  event 
of  any  dispute  as  to  the  area  of  land  which 
may  be  taken  for  water  power  purposes 
he  is,  bv  the  Dominion  Lands  Act,  1908, 
constituted  the  sole  and  final  judge. 

Under  the  regulations  as  at  present  exist- 
ing, an  application  for  a  licence  to  use 
water  for  power  purposes  may  be  said  to 
pass  through  three  distinct  stages. 

First,  the  applicant  obtains  the  necessary 
information  regarding  the  proposed  de- 
velopment and  applies  for  his  licence, 
his  application  being  accompanied  by 
a  description  of  the  site  and  proposed 
works. 

Second,  if  the  Minister  approves  of  the 
proposed  works,  he  enters  into  an  agreement 
with  the  applicant  and  gives  permission  for 
constructional  work  to  be  proceeded  with. 

Third,  when  the  works  are  completed 
and  the  Minister  is  satisfied  that  the  terms 
of  the  agreement  have  been  fulfilled,  he 
issues  the  licence. 

The  licence  thus  obtained  rims  for 
.1  period  of  21  years  and  is  renew- 
able for  three  consecutive  periods  of 
21  years  each.  A  fixed  fee,  which  is 
liable  to  be  readjusted  at  the  beginning 
of  each  term,  is  payable  annually.  The 
terms  of  the  licence  are  in  many  respects 
necessarily  stringent.  It  states  the  maxi- 
mum amount  of  water  that  the  licensee 
may  divert,  store,  and  use  ;  stipulates  that 
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the  licensee  shall  develop,  up  to  the  full 
extent  granted  by  his  licence,  such  power 
as  the  requirements  of  the  public  demand  ; 
and  provides  for  the  return  to  the  stream 
or  other  source  of  the  full  amount  of  water 
used. 

It  will  be  seen,  therefore,  that  the  control 
of  water  power  is  designed  both  to  place  its 
use  upon  a  proper  basis  and  to  protect  the 
public,  whose  interests  are  more  closely 
concerned  in  the  matter  than  is  generally 
supposed.  In  the  event  of  a  licensee  failing 
to  utilize  power  which  might  advantageously 
be  developed  in  the  public  interest,  the 
Minister  can  call  upon  him  to  increase  Ihe 
scope  of  his  works,  and  should  he,  within  a 
reasonable  time,  fail  to  comply  with  these 
requirements,  the  Minister  may,  on  the  pay- 
ment of  proper  compensation,  cancel  the 
licence.  This  may  fairly  be  cited  as  a  clause 
designed  to  protect  the  public  from  the 
effects  of  a  merely  selfish  use  of  one  of  the 
great  natural  resources  of  the  country.  A 
clause  protecting  the  interests  of  the  licen- 
see is  one  which  provides  that  the  Govern- 
ment shall  compensate  the  licensee  whose 
power  works  can  no  longer  be  advan- 
tageously operated  owing  to  the  exercise 
of  rights  existing  or  created  under  the 
Irrigation    Act. 

The  amount  of  compensation  in  these 
cases  is  determined  upon  the  following 
scale  : 

(1)  If  the  works  have  been  in  opera- 
tion less  than  5  years,  a  30  per  cent. 
bonus  upon  the  value  of  the  works. 
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li    in    operation  more    than   5, 
and  less  than  10  ye»s,  .1  25  per  cent. 

bonus. 

(3)  If  in  operation  more  than  io  and 
less  than  15  years,  .1  20  per  cent,  bonus. 

(4)  It"  in  operation  nunc  than  15  and 
less    than    20    years,   .1    15   pei    cent. 

bonus. 

It"  in  operation  20  years  or  more 
a  10  per  cent,  bonus. 

A  water-power  licence  is  nol  transferable 
without  the  written  consent  of  the  Minister, 
and,  should  the  licensee  fail  to  observe  any 
of  the  conditions  upon  which  it  is  granted, 
the  Exchequer  Court  on  the  application  of 
the  Crown  may  cause  it  to  be  cancelled 
without  compensation. 

The  schedule  of  rates  charged  to  the 
public  for  the  use  of  power  must  receive 
the  -  t  the  Hoard  of  Railway  Com- 

missioners of  Canada  before  it  can  become 
effective.     Sanction,   when   it   is   secured,  is 
1    for  a    period  of    7    years,    when    it 
must  again   be  submitted   for  approval. 

The  Irrigation  Act,  to  which  reference 
has  been  made,  applies  to  Alberta  and 
itchewan,  and,  with  the  exception  of 
certain  districts,  to  the  North-West  Terri- 
tories. Here,  again,  control  is  vested  in  the 
Minister  of  the  Interior.  Companies  formed 
to  promote  irrigation  are  subject  to  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Act,  and  may  acquire  waters 
owned  by  the  Crown  when,  by  the  grant. 
other  persons  are  not  deprived  of  water 
necessary  for  domestic  use. 

In  the  following  particulars,  which  de- 
scribe what  i>  known  of  water  power,  active 
and  potential,  in  the  Prairie  Provinces,  con- 
siderable use  has  been  made  of  the  valuable 
and  interesting  report  on  tiiis  subject  issued 
by  the  Commission  of  Conservation  of 
Canada. 

Manitoba 

In  Manitoba  the  largest  water-powers 
are  situated  in  the  Winnipeg  River,  and 
owing  to  the  advancement  made  in  long 
distance  transmission  of  electrical  energy, 
are  now  within  easy  distance  of  the 
principal  centres  of  population  in  the  pro- 
vince. Two  important  power  sites  on  this 
stream  have  been  already  developed  to 
supply  electrical  energy  to  the  city  of 
Winnipeg,  one  at  Pointe  du  Bois  and  the 
other  in  the  Pinawa  Channel.  Work  on 
other  developments  will  probably  be  com- 
menced at  an  early  date. 

Tlie  Winnipeg  River  has  its  source  in  the 
Lake  of  the  Woods,  which  has  an  area  of 
1,850  square  miles.     This  lake  is  controlled 


at Kenora,  Ontario  by  a  dam.  Theriverovei 

its  length  of  1 5S  miles  has  a  drainage  basin 
tie  14,000  square  miles.     Various  dis- 
charges  are  given  for  the  river,  and  from 

minimum  flows  have    been  estimated. 

The  lowest  estimate  is  10.000  cub.  ft.  per 

second.      The  numerous  lakes,  swamps,  and 

muskegs  of  tins  legion  have,  naturally, 
tended  to  make  the  discharge  of  the  run 
more  uniform.  The  forest  denudation 
which  has  taken  place  through  lumbering 
1  iperations,  through  lit  es,  and  through  settle- 
ment, sparse  though  it  is,  has  doubtless 
increased  the  range  of  variation  in  dis- 
charge, but,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
improvements  at  the  outlets  of  the  lake 
have    had    the    contrary    effect.      The    lake 

has  an  estimated  storage  capacity  of  70  per 
cent,  of  the  yearly  run-off,  and  could  be  so 
controlled  as  almost  to  double  the  present 
minimum  How  of  the  river;  but,  as  a 
portion  of  the  lake  is  in  the  United  Stales, 
raising  the  level  would  involve  an  inter- 
national question.  The  lirst  important  fall 
in  ascending  the  river  is  Pine  Fall.  A  dam 
resting  on  solid  granite  and  about  860  it. 
long  would  raise  the  head  to  li-87ft.  Silver 
and  Whitemud  Falls  could  be  combined 
by  a  dam  21  ft.  high  and  about  800  ft.  long, 
which  would  give  a  total  head  of  43 '62  ft. 
At  (hand  du  Bonnet  Fall  a  dam  could  be 
built  to  raise  the  water  14  ft.,  obliterating 
McAithur  Fall  and  giving  a  total  head  of 
48*09  ft.,  with  a  minimum  horse  powei  of 
87,250.  The  Pinawa  Channel  is  used  by  the 
Winnipeg  Street  Railway  Company  for  its 
25,000  h.p.  plant.  This  company-  had  to  cut 
away  a  large  amount  of  rock  from  the  head 
of  this  channel  for  a  distance  of  4  miles. 
The  diversion  weir,  which  is  built  across 
the  main  channel,  raises  the  water  about 
6  ft,  and  has  the  effect  of  diverting  from 
the  main  stream  to  the  Pinawa  Channel  the 
additional  water  required  at  the  generating 
station.  At  Stave  Fall  a  dam  could  be  built 
to  raise  the  water  819  ft.,  obliterating  the 
Eight-foot  Fall  and  giving  a  total  head  of 
25-58  ft.,  with  a  minimum  of  46,450  h.p. 

Pointe  du  Hois  and  Lamprey  Falls  are 
utilized  by  the  City  of  Winnipeg  municipal 
generating  plant. 

There  are  also  water  powers  in  the 
western  portions  of  the  province  on  the 
Little  Saskatchewan  River — such  as  at 
Minnedosa,  155  miles  west  of  Winnipeg, 
where  3,000  h.p.  is  being  developed — the 
Assiniboine,  and  other  rivers,  which  are 
of  some  importance  on  account  of  their 
geographical  position. 
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Saskatchewan  and  Alberta 
In  connection  with  irrigation  many  data 
have  been  collected,  for  the  Department  of 
the  Interior,  on  the  How  of  streams  in 
the  southern  portions  ol  these  provinces. 
This  information  can  be  used  in  connec- 
tion with  water-power  estimates  where 
the  available  head  at   the  different   rapids 

and  falls  is  obtainable  from  other  reliable 
sources.  The  reports  published  by  the 
Topographical  Surveys  I '.ranch  give  very 
complete  and  comprehensive  information 
ill  this  regard.  Some  of  the  water  powers 
ot  these  provinces  have  also  been  investi- 
gated by  private  corpot  ations. 

One  of  the  more  important  streams  is 
the  North  Saskatchewan  River,  which  may 
be  considered  a  navigable  river  throughout 
its  length  from  the  head  of  the  Grand 
Rapids,  near  Lake  Winnipeg,  to  Edmonton 
and  beyond.  For  many  years  it  has  been 
navigated  by  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company's 
steamboats,  and  between  Prince  Albert, 
Saskatchewan,  and  the  (hand  Rapids,  a 
distance  of  525  miles,  there  are  onlv  two 
points  where  difficulty  is  experienced  in 
navigating  the  river  on  account  of  rapids. 
This  occurs  at  Cole  Rapids,  which  consist 
of  a  series  of  short  rapids,  and  at  Tobin 
Rapids,  140  miles  below  Prince  Albert, 
where  there  is  a  series  of  rapids  8  miles 
in  length.  The  proposed  development  at 
Cole  Rapids  has  for  its  principal  object 
the  supply  of  electrical  energy  to  Prince 
Albert,  25  miles  distant.  The  minimum 
discharge  of  the  river  at  this  point  is 
taken  to  be  4,600  cub.  ft.  per  second,  and, 
under  the  head  of  28  ft.  which  can  be 
obtained,  would  give  14,700  theoretical 
horse-power. 

The  Bow  River  rises  in  the  watershed 
of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  and  flows  in  a 
south-easterly  direction  until  it  reaches 
the  foot-hill  country  at  the  "  Gap."  It 
then  turns  to  the  east  as  far  as  Calgary, 
and  thence  runs  south  and  east  to  its 
confluence  with  the  Belly  River.  Between 
its  source  and  the  "Gap"  a  number  of 
stream-  flow  into  it  from  the  various 
mountain  valleys  that  it  intersects.  Almost 
immediately  after  leaving  the  mountains 
it  is  joined  from  the  south  by  the  Kana- 
naskis  River,  a  stream  of  good  size  and 
fairly  uniform  flow,  which  has  its  source 
in  the  eastern  ranges  of  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains in  muskegs  and  lakes  lying  at  a 
considerable  elevation.  From  this  point 
to  its  confluence  with  the  Belly  River 
the  Bow  furnishes  the  run-off  channel  for 
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the  eastern  slope  of  the  Rocky  Mount. mis 
and  is  fed  by  numerous  streams.  It 
flows  in  a  deep  valley,  some  hundreds  of 
feet  below  the  surrounding  bench  land, 
in  a  well-defined  channel,  with  banks 
and  bottom  of  coarse  "ravel,  large  stones, 
and  boulders.  It  is  broken  in  several 
places  by  falls  and  rapids.  At  Calgary, 
a  hvdro-electric  plant  derives  its  power 
from  one  of  these.  A  large  development 
at  Horseshoe  and  Kananaskis  Falls,  where 
a  head  of  70  ft.  is  obtained,  supplies 
electrical  energy  to  the  City  of  Calgary 
and  to  other  interests.  The  initial  installa- 
tion comprises  two  generators  each  of 
2,500  k.w.  capacity,  but  the  develop- 
ment is  designed  for  an  ultimate  capacity 
of  some  15,000  h.p.  There  is  another 
fall  of  some  importance  near  Banff,  a 
head  of  about  64  ft.  being  available.  As 
this  is  much  nearer  the  head-waters,  less 
power  than  that  which  can  be  obtained 
at  the  sites  previously  referred  to  is 
available. 

The  Bow  River  is  tapped  at  Calgary 
to  supply  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway 
Company's  irrigation  canal,  which,  at 
times,  takes  over  450  c.f.s.,  or  more  than 
one-third  of  the  low-water  flow  of  the 
river  at  this  point. 

St.  Mary  River.— The  upper  St.  Mary 
River  valley,  which  is  well  denned,  and 
consists  of  rolling  slopes  and  "  cut  banks,' 
is  half  a  mile  wide.  Through  it  the  river 
flows  at  an  average  depth  of  140  ft.  below 
the  surface  of  the  surrounding  country. 
In  some  parts  the  valley  takes  the  form 
of  a  cafion  which  averages  150  ft.  in 
depth.  The  bottom  is  of  solid  sandstone 
and  limestone,  visible  nearly  everywhere. 
The  upper  portion  of  the  river  valley  to 
the  International  boundary  consists,  alter- 
nately, of  flats  and  cut  banks,  50  to 
100  ft.  high.  The  drainage  conditions 
are  favourable  for  a  quick  run-off.  Power 
could  be  developed  in  this  river  by  build- 
ing a  dam,  but  a  higher  head  could  be 
obtained  by  carrying  the  water  from  the 
International  boundary  by  a  canal  and 
pipes  to  the  point  above  mentioned,  a 
total  distance  of  about  10  miles.  The 
lower  portion    of   the  St.  Mary  River  can 


hardly  be  depended  upon  for  water  power, 
at  least  during  the  season  of  irrigation, 
as  the  Alberta  Railway  and  Irrigation 
Company  have  secured  the  right  to  use 
practically  the  whole  flow  of  the  river  for 
irrigation  purposes. 

Other  streams  in  south-western  Alberta 
in  which  water  power  varying  from  600 
to  2,700  h.p.  could  be  developed  are  Tib 
Creek.  Blakiston  Brook,  and  Waterton, 
South  Fork,  Old  Man,  Crownest,  Living- 
stone, Sheep,  and  Flbow  Rivers.  All  the 
streams  in  the  Rocky  Mountains,  the  Red 
Deer,  Clearwater,  North  Saskatchewan  and 
its  mountain  tributaries,  the  Athabasca, 
Smoky,  Wapiti,  Peace,  and  many  other 
rivers,  will  permit  large  developments  and, 
in  most  instances,  are  fed  by  glacier  streams 
with  a  summer  flow  that  is  rendered  fairly 
uniform  by  the  discharge  from  the  melting 
mers  de  glace. 

Athabasca  River. — Rising  in  the  water- 
shed range  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  and 
receiving  many  glacial  tributaries,  the 
Athabasca  contains  many  valuable  power- 
sites  between  its  source,  at  an  altitude  of 
about  5,000  ft,  and  its  debouch ement  into 
Lake  Athabasca  at  an  altitude  of   6,;o  ft. 


Of  these,  the  most  noted  are  at  the 
succession  of  falls  and  rapids  known 
collectively  as  the  Grand  Rapids.  As 
they  can  only  be  rendered  navigable 
by  canals,  the  question  of  interference 
with  navigation  does  not  require  con- 
sideration. 

Peace  River. — The  remarks  respecting 
the  Athabasca  also  apply  in  large  mea- 
sure to  this  river.  In  addition  to  the 
power-sites  in  the  ranges  west  of  the 
Rockies,  there  are  two  important  sites 
on  this  stream.  The  upper  is  at  Rocky 
Mountain  Portage.  At  this  point  the  river 
is  a  raging  torrent,  flowing  25  miles  through 
a  canon,  and  has  a  total  fall  of  270  ft. 
The  lower  is  situated  at  Vermilion  Fall, 
the  only  interruption  to  navigation  between 
its  confluence  with  Slave  River  and  above 
Dunvegan,  a  distance  of  upwards  of  530 
miles. 

Swift  Current  Creek. — Xear  the  town  of 
Swift  Current  pow-er  can  be  derived  from 
this  river. 

The  following  table  embodies  the  result 
of  regular  observation  of  the  flow  of  some 
of  the  streams  in  Saskatchewan  and 
Alberta  : 


MEASUREMENTS   OF   STREAM    FLOW. 


Yearly 
Maximum 
(in  c.f.s ) 


Yearly 

Minimum 
(in  c.f.s.) 


Drainage  Area 
in  Square  Miles. 


Saskatchewan". 

Maple  Creek  (near  Maple  Creek)... 
Piapot  Creek  (Sec.  17,  Tp.  11,  R.  XXIV) 

Bear  Creek  (Sec.  18,  Tp.  n,  R.  XXIII) 

Frenchman  River  (Sec.  31,  Tp.  6,  R.  XXI  | 
Fair  well  Creek  (Sec.  30,  Tp.  6,  R.  XXI V 

Alberta 

Bow  River  (Calgary,  below  Elbow  River  and 
Canadian   Pacific  Canal)    ... 

(Canadian  Pacific  Canal) 

(Banff) 

Highwood  River  (High  River) 

Sheep  River  (Okotoks) 

Fish  Creek  (near  Priddis    ... 

Elbow  River  (Calgary) 

Jumpingpound  Creek  (near  |umpingpound,  P.O.) 

Belly  River  (Standoff ) 

Mosquito  Creek  (near  Nanton)     ... 

St.  Mary  River  (Kimball)   ... 

Lee  Creek  (Cardston) 

Old  Man  River  (Cowley) 

Trout  Creek  (Sec.  1 ,  Tp.  1 2,  R.  XXV 1 1 1 1 
Waterton  River  (Waterton  Mills)  


91 

5° 

95 

635 

135 


3,828 

876 

735 
602 

i°5 

466 

'78 

423 
178 

103 

168 
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GEOLOGY    OF    MANITOBA,    SASKATCHEWAN, 

AND    ALBERTA 

By    G.    A.    YOUNG,    M.Sc,    Ph.D. 
(By  permission  o<  the  Director  of  the  Geological  Survey) 


HE  provinces  of  Mani- 
toba, Saskatchewan, 
and  Alberta  include 
within  their  bounds 
portions  of  three  of 
the  major  geological 
and  physical  divi- 
sions of  Canada.  The 
northern  part  of  Saskatchewan  and  the 
greater  part  of  Manitoba  lie  within  the 
Laurentian  plateau  ;  the  south-western 
part  of  Manitoba,  the  southern  half  of 
atchewan,  and  nearly  all  of  Alberta 
form  part  of  the  interior  continental 
plain  ;  while  the  extreme  south-western 
part  of  Alberta  belongs  to  the  Cordille- 
ran  region.  The  Laurentian  plateau  is 
a  vast  region  encircling  Hudson's  Bav 
and  underlain  by  pre-Camhrian  rocks 
consisting  largely  of  granites  with  rela- 
tively small  areas  of  deformed  volcanic 
and  sedimentary  strata.  These  ancient 
rocks  form  the  basement  on  which  repose 
the  almost  unaltered,  nearly  flat-lying 
Palaeozoic,  Mesozoic,  and  Tertiary  sedi- 
ments that  floor  the  region  of  the  interior 
continental  plain.  Further  west,  in  the 
Rockies,  which  belong  to  the  Cordillc- 
ran  region,  the  at  one  time  horizontal 
Palaeozoic  and  Mesozoic  bods  have  been 
subjected  to  mountain-building  forces,  and 
now  lie   in  great   folds   and  fault  blocks. 


Geologically  the  portion  of  the  Cordilleran 
region  included  in  Alberta  is  closely 
linked  with  the  region  of  the  plains,  and 
both  are  sharplv  divided  from  the  pre- 
Camhrian,   Laurentian  plateau  region. 

The  portion  of  the  Laurentian  plateau 
included  in  Manitoba  and  Saskatchewan, 
like  the  whole  of  this  great  pie-Cambrian 
region,  is  underlain  mainly  by  granitic 
rocks  which  over  the  greater  part  of  the 
area  are  foliated  or  gneissic.  Associated 
with  these  igneous  rocks  of  deep-seated 
origin  are  band-like  areas,  often  many 
miles  in  length,  of  sedimentary  and  volcanic 
strata  that  usually  are  highly  altered  and 
commonly  occur  in  a  much  disturbed 
condition.  These  sediments  and  volcanics 
resemble  in  a  general  way  the  Keewatin 
and  Huronian  formations  so  largely  de- 
veloped over  the  Laurentian  plateau  further 
to  the  east.  The  granitic  rocks  are,  in  part 
at  least,  younger  than  the  sediments  and 
volcanics,  but,  presumably,  granites  of 
various  relative  ages  are  present. 

The  deformed  nature  of  the  sediments 
and  volcanics  and  the  presence  of  such 
vast  areas  of  granitic  rocks  indicate  that 
the  pre-Cambrian  history  of  the  region 
was  long  and  complicated.  Periods  of 
sedimentation  or  of  volcanic  activity 
alternated  with  others  of  prolonged 
erosion,  mountain  building,  or  the  deep- 
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seated  invasions  of  great  bodies  of  granite. 
Long  before  the  main  Palaeozoic  seas 
invaded  the  region  all  such  activities 
ceased,  and  forces  of  denudation  levelled 
the  region  almost  to  the  condition  of  a 
rolling  plain  and  stripped  the  coverings 
of  sediments  and  volcanics  from  off  the 
great  bodies  of  granite.  Following  this 
period  of  long-continued  erosion,  sedimen- 
tation again  took  place  at  least  locally. 
Over  a  large  area  in  Northern  Saskatche- 
wan, bordering  Lake  Athabasca  on  the 
south,  a  thick  series  of  red  conglomerates, 
sandstones,  and  shales  was  deposited. 
These  beds,  known  as  the  Athabasca 
series,  lie  horizontally  and  are  as  little 
altered  as  the  neighbouring  Palaeozoic 
strata.  The  Athabasca  series  may  be  of 
Cambrian  age.  It  has  been  correlated 
with  the  Keweenawan  of  the  Lake 
Superior  district,  which  too  may  be  of 
Cambrian  age,  though  it  is  generally 
regarded  as  of  late  pre-Cambrian  age.: 

The  pre-Cambrian  area  of  Northern 
and  Eastern  Manitoba  and  Northern 
Saskatchewan  is  bordered  both  on  the 
south-west  and  north-east  by  Palaeozoic 
strata.  The  Palaeozoic  measures  of  the 
south-west  border  form  a  band  many 
miles  wide  which  strikes  northward  from 
the  International  boundary  to  beyond  the 
foot  of  Lake  Winnipeg,   and    from    there 
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north-westward  to  the  valley  of  the 
Mackenzie.  The  Palaeozoic  strata  of  the 
north-eastern  border  of  the  pre-Cambrian 
district  form  part  of  a  large  area  of  these 
measures  extending  along  the  south-west 
side  of  Hudson's  Bay  and  the  west  and 
south  sides  of  James  Bay.  In  both  areas 
the  Palaeozoic  measures  lie  nearly  flat, 
and  range  in  age  from  Ordovician  to 
Devonian. 

The  Ordovician  measures  of  the  band 
of  Palaeozoic  bordering  the  pre-Cambrian 
on  the  south  consist  of  sandstones  over- 
lain bv  shales  and  limestones.  In  age 
these  measures  appear  to  range  from  middle 
Ordovician  to  upper  Ordovician.  They  are 
conformably  overlain  by  Silurian  limestones 
of  Niagara  and  Guelph  age.  Above  these 
lie  sandstones  and  shales  of  Devonian  age. 
The  whole  series  seems  to  be  conformable, 
though  it  is  probable  that  the  sequence 
is  not  complete  and  that  unconformities 
exist.  All  three  Palasozoic  systems  are 
not  everywhere  exposed  along  the  border 
of  the  pre-Cambrian  region,  since  in 
places  the  Silurian  overlaps  the  Ordovician 
and  in  other  districts  the  Devonian  overlaps 
both  the  Silurian  and  Ordovician  and 
rests  directly  on  the  pre-Cambrian. 

To  the  west  the  Palaeozoic  measures 
disappear  beneath  the  nearly  horizontal 
Cretaceous  and  Tertiary  strata  that  under- 
lie the  greater  part  of  Saskatchewan  and 
almost  all  of  Alberta.  Farther  west,  in 
the  Rockies,  as  a  result  of  the  tilted  and 
folded  condition  of  the  strata,  Palaeozoic 
measures  are  again  exposed.  In  that 
portion  of  the  Rockies  that  lies  in  South- 
Western  Alberta  all  the  divisions  of  the 
Palaeozoic  from  the  Cambrian  to  the 
Permian  are  represented.  The  total 
thickness  of  these  sediments  is  enormous, 
the  Cambrian  alone  being  over  20,000  ft. 
thick.  Beneath  the  Cambrian  beds  in  the 
Bow  River  Valley  lies  a  considerable 
thickness  of  nearly  unaltered  pre-Cambrian 
sediments.  In  the  extreme  south,  pre- 
sumably pre-Cambrian  strata  attain  a 
thickness  greater  than  that  of  the  Cam- 
brian. The  Palaeozoic  and  pre-Cambrian 
beds  are  very  largely  sandstones  and  shales 
or  their  altered  equivalents,  but  limestones 
are  common  throughout  and  are  strikingly- 
developed  amongst  the  Devonian  and 
Silurian  strata.  Though  the  whole  of  the 
Palaeozoic  series  is  represented  in  the 
Rockies,  yet  the  section  is  not  complete  in 
any  one  district.  Throughout  Palaeozoic 
time     the    seas    appear     to     have     been 


constantly  advancing  and  retreating,  but 
these  movements  were  accomplished 
without  the  aid  of  mountain-building  forces, 
and  therefore  the  strata  of  different  periods 
succeed  one  another  without  any  direct 
evidence  of  unconformity. 

The  upturned  Palaeozoic  strata  of  the 
Rockies  and  the  flat-lying  Palaeozoic 
measures  lying  far  to  the  east  along  the 
borders  of  the  Liurenttan  Plateau  were 
deposited,  presumably,  in  the  same  general 
seas,  and  therefore  it  may  be  concluded 
that  the  Mesozoic  and  Tertiary  strata  of 
the  plains  are  virtually  everywhere  under- 
lain by  Palaeozoic  beds.  The  Palaeozoic 
seas  probably  invaded  the  eastern  region 
later  than  the  western,  for  Cambrian 
measures  are  lacking  in  the  east  though 
strongly  developed  in  the  west.  The 
absence  of  the  Carboniferous  from  the 
eastern  region  may  be  taken  to  indicate 
that  the  Palaeozoic  seas  permanently  with- 
drew from  this  region  before  this  period. 
Possibly,  however,  Carboniferous  measures 
were  once  present  in  the  east,  but  were 
eroded  away  during  the  earlier  periods  of 
Mesozoic  time  prior  to  the  deposition  of 
the  Upper  Cretaceous  beds  which  floor  so 
much  of  Alberta,  Athabasca,  and  Manitoba. 
In  the  west,  in  the  region  of  the  Rockies, 
though  strata  have  been  recognized  that 
are  probably  of  Permian  age,  it  would 
appear  that  the  Palaeozoic  seas  largely 
withdrew  at  the  close  of  the  Carboniferous 
period.  In  South-Western  Alberta,  in  the 
Rockies  near  the  International  boundary, 
certain  red  strata  have  been  assigned  to 
the  Triassic,  but  these  are  of  limited 
distribution.  It  thus  appears  that  from 
before  the  close  of  the  Palaeozoic  time  until 
after  the  opening  of  Mesozoic  time  the 
western  and  eastern  borders,  and  presum- 
ably  much  of  the  central  portion  of  the  three 
provinces,  were  above  sea-level.  In  the 
cast  this  period  of  non-deposition  con- 
tinued until  the  opening  of  the  Upper 
Cretaceous  period  ;  in  the  west  it  ceased 
in  Jurassic  time.  During  this  lengthv 
interval  of  non-deposition  the  forces  of 
erosion  were  doubtless  active,  but  the 
region  was  not  affected  by  mountain- 
building  forces,  and  denudation  proceeded 
-1)  evenly  that,  when  sedimentary  deposits 
were  again  laid  down,  they  were  received 
upon  an  even  surface  with  scarcely  any 
appearance  of  unconformity. 

In  the  Rockies  of  South-Western  Alberta 
the  oldest  undoubted  Mesozoic  strata  are 
the  Fernie   shales,    which   are  of   Jurassic 
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age.  This  series,  in  places  1,500  ft.  thick, 
is  in  parts  at  least  of  marine  origin.  It 
is  overlain  by  the  Kootenay  formation, 
consisting  chiefly  of  sandstones  and  shales 
and  cont  lining  many  coal  seams.  The 
Kootenay  in  places  attains  a  thickness  of 
S.ooo  ft.  and  is  of  very  early  Cretaceous 
age.  The  strata  are  non-marine  in  char- 
acter, or,  at  least,  were  not  deposited  in 
the  open  sea.  The  Fernie  and  Kootenay 
measures  are  conformable  and  are  known 
only  in  the  Rocky  Mountain  region.  They 
decrease  rapidly  in  thickness  when  traced 
in  an  easterly  direction,  and  presumably 
thin  out  beneath  the  cover  of  later 
Cretaceous  in  Central  Alberta. 

The  folded  and  faulted  Fernie  and 
Kootenay  measures  of  the  Rockies  are 
directly  overlain  by  Upper  Cretaceous 
strata.  These  extend  eastwards  into  the 
undisturbed  region  of  Central  Alberta, 
where  they  are  covered  by  a  great  area 
of  Tertiary  beds.  The  same  general  strata, 
though  presenting  various  differences, 
reappear  on  the  north  and  east  of  the 
Tertiary  area  and  extend  eastward  through 
S  i-katchewan  and  Manitoba  to  where 
the  underlying  Palaeozoic  strata  emerge. 
Throughout  this  great  area  of  Upper 
Cretaceous,  except  in  the  Rockies  and  in 
the  bordering  foothill  region,  the  strata 
are  nearly  horizontal  or  lie  with  very 
gentle  dips  in  immense  flat  folds. 

In  the  east  the  oldest  member  of  the 
Upper  Cretaceous  is  the  Dakota  sandstone, 
which  varies  in  thickness  from  a  few  feet 
to  several  hundred.  It  outcrops  all  along 
the  eastern  edge  of  the  Cretaceous  area, 
and  rests  directly  on  the  bordering 
Palaeozoic  strata.  In  Northern  Alberta, 
along  the  northern  edge  of  the  Cretaceous, 
the  Dakota  is  represented  by  the  Tar  Sands  ; 
in  the  Rockies  the  formation  is  represented 
by  coarse  material  of  greatly  increased 
thickness.  The  Dakota  sandstone  seems 
to  be  largely,  if  not  entirely,  non-marine 
in  origin,  and  probably  was  deposited 
mainly  through  the  agency  of  rivers. 

Following  the  deposition  of  the  Dakota 
formation,  the  plains  region  during  the 
Colorado  period  was  invaded  by  a  sea 
reaching  from  the  Arctic  to  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico.  In  this  sea  were  deposited  dark 
shales,  followed  by  calcareous  shales  and 
shaly  limestone.  These  rocks  outcrop 
in  Manitoba  along  the  escarpment  that 
marks  the  eastern  limit  of  the  Cretaceous 
area,  and  attain  a  maximum  thickness 
of   700   feet.      In    Northern  Alberta  these 
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incisure-  seem  to  be  represented  by 
several  thousand  feet  of  shales  and  sand- 
stonc.  Measures  of  the  same  age  outcrop 
in  tin.-  disturbed  region  of  South-Western 
Alberta,  accompanied  locally  by  tutt>  and 
merates. 

The  m. nine  conditions  of  the  Colorado 
period  continued  into  the  succeeding 
Montana  period,  and  in  places  perhaps 
held  throughout  this  division  of  Cretaceous 
time.  In  Eastern  Saskatchewan  the  beds 
of  this  scries  arc  represented  by  a  group 
shales  capped  by  sandstones  deposited 
in  a  shoaling  sea.  These  marine  beds  are, 
perhaps,  also  represented  in  the  far  north, 
but  in  Western  Saskatchewan  and  Eastern 
Alberta,  over  a  wide  region  extending  from 
the  latitude  of  Edmonton  southward  be- 
yond the  International  boundary,  the 
country  during  a  part  of  Colorado  time 
was  in  a  fluctuating  state,  so  that  brackish 
and  freshwater  deposits  with  seams  of 
lignite  were  formed,  and  finally  were 
succeeded  by  true  marine  deposits.  The 
non-marine  beds,  the  Belly  River  group, 
have  been  brought  to  light  by  a  broad 
anticlinal  fold.  They  are  underlain  by 
marine  shales  and  sandstones  and  overlain 
by  similar  beds. 

The  shallowing  of  the  seas  at  the  close 
of  the  Montana  period  seems  to  have  fore- 
casted a  genera!  withdrawal  of  the  marine 
waters  and  the  inauguration  of  fresh- 
water conditions  over  a  large  part  of  the 
plains  region  during  the  time  of  deposition 
of  the  succeeding  strata,  which  it  has  been 
customary  to  assign  to  the  Laramie  group. 
These  measures  occupy  a  large  area  in 
Alberta,  extending  from   Lesser  Slave  Lake 


southward  to  the  International  boundary. 
They  also  occur  in  Southern  Saskatchewan 

and  in  Manitoba.  The  Laramie  beds  succeed 
one  another  conformably,  and  apparently 
were  continuously  formed  during  late 
Cretaceous  and  early  Tertiary  time.    The 

group  of  strata  is  very  variable  in  thickness. 
It  may  be  divided  into  two  portions— a 
lower  one,  named  the  Edmonton,  and  an 
upper  one,  called  the  Paskapoo.  The 
Edmonton  consist s  largely  of  argillaceous 
strata  and  is  coal-bearing.  The  Paskapoo 
is  much  more  arenaceous  in  character.  It 
is  considered  to  be  of  early  Eocene  age. 
Towards  the  close  of  the  Laramie,  in  early 
Tertiary  time,  the  western  margin  of  the 
then  interior  plain  region  was  subjected 
to  tremendous  earth  movements,  causing 
the  formation  of  the  Rocky  Mountains. 
The  I'akeozoic  and  Mesozoic  strata,  until 
then  nearly  horizontal,  were  folded  and 
traversed  by  immense  dislocations,  and 
were  tilted  and  pushed  upwards  and 
eastwards  in  places  for  miles.  Eastward 
of  the  main  ranges  of  the  Rockies  the 
effects  of  this  mountain-building  epoch 
gradually  disappear  in  a  series  of  lower  and 
lower  wave-like  ridges  ;  but  far  eastward 
the  effects  of  the  disturbances  are  apparent. 

After  the  mountain-building  epoch  of 
Tertiary  time  the  plains  again  became 
a  region  of  deposition,  and  during  the 
Oligocene  period  the  argillaceous  strata, 
sandstones,  and  beds  of  waterworn  pebbles 
of  the  Cypress  hills  were  laid  down  ap- 
parently by  detrital-laden,  eastward-flowing 
rivers. 

During  the  Glacial  period  the  whole 
interior    plain   region    and  the   great   pre- 


Cambrian  region  to  the  north  was  invaded 
by  an  immense  ice  sheet,  the  Keewatin 
sheet,  which  pushed  out  from  a  centre 
situated  in  the  far  north  about  midway 
between  Great  Slave  Lake  and  Hudson's 
Lay.  This  sheet  extended  southward 
beyond  the  International  boundary  and 
westward  to  the  foothill  region  bordering 
the  Rookies.  In  the  Rockies,  mountain 
glaciers  formed,  but  these  pushed 
eastward  only  a  little  beyond  the  foothills. 
A  part  of  Manitoba  was  also  overridden  bv 
another  ice  sheet  whose  centre  lay  in  the 
Labrador  peninsula. 

During  the  advance  and  retreat  of  the 
great  ice  sheets,  immense  quantities  of 
glacial  and  fluvio-glacial  detritus  were 
deposited  over  the  region  of  the  plains,  and 
now  form  a  widespread  mantle  effectually 
concealing  the  underlying  rocks.  The 
deposition  of  this  material  modified  the 
pre-existing  topography  and  caused  marked 
changes  in  the  drainage  systems.  Some 
of  these  changes  were  temporary  in  char- 
acter, as  in  the  case  of  glacial  Lake  Agassiz. 
This  lake  formed  in  Southern  Manitoba 
during  the  retreat  of  the  ice  sheet,  which 
as  its  front  withdrew  northward  dammed 
the  waters  of  the  Red  River  Valley  and 
caused  them  to  flow  southward  to  join  the 
Minnesota  River.  As  the  margin  of  the 
sheet  continued  its  retreat  northward  a 
lower,  temporary  northern  outlet  was 
afforded,  and  the  waters  of  the  glacial 
lake  were  correspondingly  lowered. 
Finally  the  ice  sheet  disappeared,  the 
waters  found  their  old  outlet  to  the 
north,  and  glacial  Lake  Agassiz  disap- 
peared. 
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THE  MINERAL  RESOURCES  OF  THE  PROVINCES 
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KOLOGICAL  forma- 
tions transgress  pro- 
vincial boundary  lines 
with  utter  indiffer- 
ence to  the  provincial 
powers  that  be. 
Hence  it  is  usually 
the  case  that  the 
mineral  wealth  of  a  country  is  best  con- 
sidered without  any  reference  to  the 
arbitrary  divisions  imposed  by  man,  and 
solely  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  forma- 
tions in  which  they  occur.  While  dealing 
only  with  the  region  included  within  the 
boundaries  of  the  provinces  of  Manitoba. 
Saskatchewan,  and  Alberta  as  now  denned, 
we  will  as  far  as  possible  adopt  the  same 
method  in  describing  the  mineral  resources 
of  these  province-,. 

A  broad  classification  of  economic 
minerals  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
kind  of  rock  in  which  they  occur  is  particu- 
larly applicable  to  the  region  under 
consideration.  One  class  of  mineral  is 
associated  with  igneous  eruptions,  and 
embraces  the  majority  of  the  more  valuable- 
deposits,  as  for  instance  gold,  silver,  copper, 
and  frequently  iron  ores.  These  are  often 
found  in  a  region  bare  and  rocky,  where 
the  possibilities  of  agricultural  development 
are  small.     But  there  is  a  second  class  of 


resources,  connected  with  the  sedimentary 
formations,  and  found  more  usually  in 
settled  agricultural  districts.  This  class  of 
product  does  not  always  attract  so  much 
attention  as  the  more  showy  ore  deposits 
do,  but  is  none  the  less  valuable  in  con- 
tributing towards  the  development  of  the 
country.  We  refer  to  the  coals,  oils,  shales 
and  clays,  limestones,  and  other  deposit-., 
all  grouped  under  the  non-metallic  minerals. 
In  the  Prairie  Provinces  the  classification 
is  a  simple  one.  Here  there  is  no  evidence 
of  igneous  activity  later  than  pre-Cambrian 
times.  Except  towards  the  east  and  north- 
east, the  pre-Cambrian  rocks  are  covered  by 
layer  on  layer  of  horizontally  bedded  sedi- 
mentaries.  The  pre-Cambrian  is  exposed 
over  the  greater  part  of  Manitoba,  and 
over  a  much  smaller  proportion  of 
Saskatchewan,  while  in  Alberta  only  a 
very  small  patch  in  the  north-east  corner 
of  the  province  shows  these  old  eruptives. 

We  must  consider  the  mineral  wealth  of 
the  pre-Cambrian  almost  entirely  from  the 
point  of  view  of  future  possibilities,  as 
little  actual  mining  has  as  yet  been  carried 
out.  The  minerals  that  are  known  to  exist 
are  gold,  iron,  and  copper  ores,  and  there 
is  no  a  priori  reason,  judging  from  the 
geological  configuration,  why  careful  pros- 
pecting should  not  yet  reveal  silver  deposits 
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such  as  have  made  Cobalt  famous,  or  bodies 
of  nickel  ore  such  as  have  made  Sudbury 
the  premier  nickel  camp  in  the  world. 
For  although  there  are  large  areas  of 
Keewatin  and  Huronian  rocks,  which  will 
undoubtedly  appear  as  much  more  exten- 
sive formations  in  the  more  detailed  maps 
of  the  future,  prospecting  has  as  yet  been 
desultory  in  the  extreme.  More  systematic 
work  has  been  done  in  Eastern  Manitoba 
than  in  any  other  part  of  this  territory  ;  and 
there  two  districts  have  recently  been 
receiving  considerable  attention.  One 
forms  the  western  extension  of  the  Lake 
of  the  Woods  goldfield,  and  the  other  lies 
in  the  Hole  River,  Keewatin  and  Huronian 
belt,  between  Lake  Winnipeg  and  the 
eastern  boundary  of  the  province.  In  the 
former  a  certain  amount  of  development 
work  has  been  done,  while  the  latter  is 
hardly  beyond  the  prospecting  stage.  It 
is  yet  too  early  to  say  more  than  that  gold 
has  been  found  over  comparatively  wide 
areas,  and  that  both  districts  merit  fuller 
investigation  than  has  yet  been  given  them. 
But  these  belts  are  small  in  comparison 
with  the  areas  of  similar  rock  further  north, 
more  especially  bevond  the  northern 
fringe  of  the  limestone  in  Western  Manitoba 
and  Eastern  Saskatchewan.  With  the 
advent  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Railway  such 
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areas  will  In-  rendered  more  directly 
accessible,  and  the  opening  of  ihe  railway 
will  undoubtedly  herald  a  period  of  activity 
among  prospectors  in  those  little-known 
northern  regions. 

Iron  has  been  found  in  scvcr.il  localities, 
magnetite  or  .is  haematite.  A  com- 
paratively pure  deposit  of  pisolitic  haema- 
tite on  Black  Island,  Lake  Winnipeg,  is 
being  held  for  future  development. 
\l  tgnetitcs  with  interbedded  jaspers— true 
in  formation  " — have  been  found,  while 
numerous  specimens  of  pure  magnetites 
are  forwarded  from  many  parts  ol  the 
north.  In  common  with  northern  Canada 
generally,  the  district  must  wait,  as  far  as 
the  development  of  the  iron  resources  is 
c  mcerned,  not  only  till  railway  com- 
munication extends  throughout  the  north, 
but  till  the  enormous  power  resources  of 
the  waterways  are  made  available  for 
smelting  the  iron  by  electric  processes. 

Copper  ores  have  also  been  found  in 
several  localities — on  the  Grassy  River,  on 
Lake  St.  Martin,  on  the  Hole  and  Bad 
Throat  Rivers— and  the  geological  formation 
of  the  vast  areas  of  sandstone  lying  east 
and  south  of  Lake  Athabasca  is  such  that 
if  igneous  extrusives  be  found  associated 
with  the  sandstones,  native  copper  may  be 
a  valuable  constituent  of  these  rocks. 
Farther  north,  on  the  Coppermine  River, 
beyond  the  limits  of  the  provinces,  native 
copper  has  been  found  in  ro;ks  of  a  similar 
character.  We  might  easily  add  to  such  a 
list,  but  only  by  describing  isolated  occur- 
rences, which  mean  but  little  in  the  tabula- 
tion of  the  mineral  wealth  of  the  provinces. 
They  will  play  their  own  part,  however,  in 
attracting  the  prospector  into  districts 
where  careful  systematic  investigation  is 
required  before  anything  beyond  the 
merest  generalities  can  be  said  about  the 
latent  possibilities.  For  not  one  area  has 
been  geologically  surveyed  in  any  detail, 
and  the  whole  region  lies  in  country 
marked  as  unprospected.  It  must  not  be 
forgotten  that  only  by  actual  railway 
cuttings  was  the  wealth  of  Sudbury  or  of 
Cobalt   brought  to  light. 

Few  people  realize  that  though  Canada 
now  occupies  so  prominent  a  place  as  a 
producer  of  nickel  and  of  silver,  and 
although  her  copper,  gold,  and  iron  re- 
sources are  so  extensive,  more  than  50  per 
cent,  of  the  total  value  of  minerals  produced 
is  to  be  classed  under  non-metallic  pro- 
ducts ;  or  that  Manitoba,  which  few  have 
yet  begun  to  regard  as  a   mining  province. 


produces  over  ?.\4oo,ooo  in  non-metals  pei 

year,  a  figure  which  is  no  index  of  the 
possibilities  in  this  direction.  We  will  now 
Consider  thi^  second  great  class,  the  non- 
metallic  products,  found  in  association  with 
the  sedimentary  flat-lying  rocks  which 
underlie  the  soil  of  the  great  prairie  regions 

ol    the  Canadian     West.    The  following 

classification  would  include  all  such 
deposits  : 

oii  Fuels  and  allied  products  (coals  anil 
lignites,  tar,  oil  and  gas,  peat);  (b)  structural 
materials  1  building  stone,  limestone  for 
purposes  of  Portland  cement,  lime  and 
rubble,  sand  and  gravel,  clavs  and  shales 
for  brick,  sewer  -  pipe  and  refractory 
materials,  gypsum  for  plaster)  ;  (c)  1111- 
grouped  materials,  such  as  salt,  sand  for 
glass  manufacture,  and  a  few  metallic 
minerals  associated  with  the  sediments, 
as  the  placer  gold  of  the  rivers,  and  the 
clay  ironstones  sometimes  found  with  the 
coal  measures.  In  discussing  these  pro- 
ducts we  will  again  adopt  the  chronological 
order. 

At  the  base  of  the  sedimentary  forma- 
tion of  Western  Canada  there  lies  a  very 
friable  sandstone,  known  as  the  Winnipeg 
sandstone.  This  is  of  rem  irkable  purity, 
and  promises  to  furnish  the  material  for 
an  important  glass  industry.  The  stone 
is  exposed  at  several  places  on  Lake 
Winnipeg,  and  good  exposures  may  vet 
be  found  between  the  limestones  and  the 
Archaean  rocks  in  Northern  Saskatchewan. 
The  sandstone  forms  the  lower  beds  of  the 
Ordovician  system,  the  higher  beds  of 
which  are  composed  entirely  of  limestones  : 
the  upper  horizons  furnish  the  building 
stones  of  Tyndall,  which  have  been  so 
extensively  used  in  Winnipeg  and  through- 
out the  West.  This  is  a  mottled  dolomitic 
limestone,  which  has  not  only  proved  to 
be  a  popular  building  stone,  but  has  yet 
a  future  as  a  polished  ornamental  stone. 
The  chief  quarries  at  present  in  operation 
are  placed  round  Tyndall,  on  the  Canadian 
Pacific  Railway  line  east  of  Winnipeg, 
but  other  quarries  are  now  being  oper- 
ated on  exposures  on  Lake  Winnipeg. 
Mne  northerly  and  more  westerly  out- 
crops of  the  stone  are  still  too  far  from 
the  railway  and  from  settlement  to  be 
available  for  development,  but  there  is 
no  doubt  that  the  West  possesses  a  valuable 
asset  in  the  stone,  the  true  importance  of 
which  will  only  be  appreciated  when 
wood  gives  place  to  more  permanent 
material   for  building   and   other   purposes. 
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The  only  other  building  stone  at  present 
quarried  in  the  three  provinces  is  the 
sandstone  of  the  highest  rock-formation, 
which  is  operated   near  Calgary. 

The  succeeding  geological  formation — 
the  Silurian — is  chiefly  exposed  in  Mani- 
toba, more  particularly  directly  north  of 
Winnipeg.  The  stone— a  dolomitic  lime- 
stone -has  not  yet  been  used  to  any  extent 
as  .1  building  stone,  but  the  quarries  of 
Stonewall  produce  rubble  and  a  magnesian 
lime.  Extensive  outcrops  of  this  forma- 
tion, considerably  farther  north,  may 
yel  provide  a  suitable  building  stone. 

The  only  beds  of  gypsum  occurring 
at  the  surface  in  the  Prairie  Provinces 
are  found  in  the  Silurian;  and  the  gyp- 
sum deposits  near  Lake  St.  Martin  find 
extensive  use  in  the  manufacture  of 
an  inside  plaster.  The  beds  cover  an 
area  of  about  8  square  miles,  there  is 
practically  no  surface  capping,  and  depths 
of  20  ft.  are  at  present  being  quarried. 
The  total  depth  of  the  deposit  is  probably 
60  ft.  These  will  continue  to  form  the 
only  available  gypsum  deposits  in  the 
West  until  those  in  British  Columbia  are 
exploited.  The  beds  that  occur  in  the 
Ordovician  in  the  Red  River  Vallev  are 
over  300  ft.  below  the  surface.  There  is 
no  doubt  that  a  ready  market  will  always 
be  found  throughout  the  West  for  the 
manufactured  products  of  the  Winnipeg 
mills. 

Above  the  Silurian  lies  the  Devonian, 
developed  on  both  sides  of  Lake  Manitoba 
and  Lake  Winnipegosis,  and  stretching 
north-westwards  to  the  basin  of  the 
Mackenzie  River.  Though  exposed  mainly 
in  Manitoba,  the  Devonian  outcrops  in  a 
belt  lying  across  Northern  Saskatchewan 
and  passing  over  into  North-Eastern  Alberta. 
It  is  a  limestone  with  a  high  percentage 
of  magnesian  carbonate,  except  in  certain 
localities,  where  a  practically  pure  lime- 
stone is  obtained.  The  dolomitic  lime- 
stones may  be  used  in  the  future  for  lime 
and  probably  for  building  purposes,  but 
the  pure  limestones  are  already  supplying 
an  important  need.  The  market  for  a  good 
Portland  cement  in  the  West  is  an  extensive 
one,  and  is  growing  rapidly.  Till  within 
recent  years  all  the  cement  has  been 
imported,  and  heavy  freight  rates  have  kept 
the  prices  high.  But  the  time  has  come 
when  the  West  is  in  a  position  to  supply 
its  own  markets,  and  cement  factories  have 
for  some  time  been  established  in  Western 
Alberta,  with  Calgary  as  the  centre  of  the 
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industry,  and  more  recently  mills  have 
been  placed  in  Winnipeg.  For  the  latter 
mills  the  non-magnesian  limestones  of  the 
Devonian  will  supply  the  necessary  lime- 
stone ingredient,  and  the  quantity  of 
material  is  sufficient  to  meet  all  future 
development  in  this  direction. 

The  Devonian  limestones  are  in  places 
pitted  with  sodium  chloride  to  such  an 
extent  that  the  waters  issuing  from  these 
beds  have  a  rather  high  concentration 
of  common  salt.  In  former  years  salt 
obtained  by  evaporation  from  these  waters 
supplied  the  Winnipeg  market,  but  the 
industry  has  been  discontinued.  The  fact 
that  potash  is  associated  with  the  salt  of 
this  formation  may  render  the  resuscita- 
tion of  the  business  a  profitable  under- 
taking. 

The  extensive  surface  formation  of   the 
Prairie   Provinces  is    the   Cretaceous.      It 
extends    westwards   from   the   escarpment 
of  the  Pembina,  Riding,  Duck,  and  Porcu- 
pine   Mountains     throughout     the    major 
portion     of     Saskatchewan     and     Alberta, 
buried  in  places  under  Tertiary  deposits, 
and  to  a  large  extent  covered  by  a  coating 
of  glacial  drift.    The  intervening  geological 
formations  between  the  Devonian  and  the 
Cretaceous   have   not   been    found  on  the 
plains,   though   an   almost    complete    geo- 
logical   sequence   has   been   made   out    in 
the  Rockv  Mountain  system  further  west. 
Thus   the  Carboniferous,  the   coal-bearing 
series  of  the  Nova  Scotia  and  the   Penn- 
sylvania  fields,   is   not   known   to  outcrop 
between  the  Devonian  and  the  Cretaceous 
in   the   plains ;    and   the   indications   from 
the   folded   strata   of   the    Rockies,    where 
rocks    of    Carboniferous    age    have     been 
identified,   point    to    an    absence   of    coal 
measures  in  the  Carboniferous,  wherever  it 
may  yet  be  found  in  the  West.     But  what 
has   been   withheld   in   the    Carboniferous 
has     been     bountifully    supplied     in     the 
Cretaceous,    and    the    lignites    and    coals 
of  Cretaceous  and  Tertiary  measures  in  the 
western    plains   are    the    most    important 
economic  product  of  that  area  to-day.    The 
Cretaceous    contains  another   fuel   in    the 
oil  and  gas   of   the  Albertan  fields,  and  a 
brick  material  in  the  various  shale  forma- 
tions of  which  it  is  built.    Altogether,  there 
is   no   geological   formation   in    the    three 
provinces   which   can  to-day  compete,   or 
is  likely  in  the  future  to  compete,  with  the 
Cretaceous  as  a  mineral  producer. 

The  outcrops  of   the  basal  beds  of  the 
Cretaceous — the  Dakota   sandstone — along 


the  Athabasca  River  have  long  been  known 
as  the  "  Tar  Sands."  These  sandstones  have 
served  as  retaining  layers  for  the  oils  which 
have   most   probably   ascended    from    the 
Devonian  strata  ;  and  where  the  sandstones 
are  exposed,  the  more  volatile  constituents 
have    escaped    and     left    the     bituminous 
material  behind.     Apart    from  their  value 
for  street  purposes  (it  has  been  estimated 
that  there  are  28^4  cubic  miles  of  tar  sands 
in  this  locality),  they  indicate  that  oil  may 
yet   be   obtained   if  suitable   positions   for 
boring  can  be  found — sufficiently  far  from 
the  outcrop  to   obviate   the   possibility  of 
leakage,  and  yet  sufficiently  near  to  avoid 
the  necessity  of   too   deep   boring   before 
the  Dakota  sandstone  is  reached.     Investi- 
gations   carried    out     by    the     Geological 
Survey   and    by   private    companies    have 
shown  that  both  in   the   Athabasca  River 
and  in  South- Western  Alberta  (though  here 
to  some  extent  in   what  are  probably  pre- 
Cambrian    rocks),   indications    of    oil    are 
sufficiently  good  to  justify  the  hope   that 
Alberta  has  a  future  as  an  oil  country.   The 
majority   of   the    borings   in    Central    and 
Southern   Alberta    have   not    reached   the 
Dakota  series,  but,  more  especially  in  the 
district   round    Medicine    Hat    and    more 
recently  near    Edmonton,  large   quantities 
of    natural   gas   have   been    obtained.     In 
Medicine  Hat  itself,  and  in  several  towns 
in  the  vicinity,  gas  is  used  as  a  fuel,  not 
only  in  houses  but  also  where  large  supplies 
of  power  are  needed.     The  greatest  pres- 
sures have  been  obtained  where  bores  are 
sunk  to  a  depth  of  1,000  ft.  or  more,  and 
the    flow     has    reached     in     some     cases 
3,000,000     cub.     ft.    per     day.      Extensive 
borings    have    been    carried   out    by    the 
Canadian   Pacific   Railway  between  Medi- 
cine   Hat   and   Calgary,    and    everywhere 
with  considerable  success.     Although  large 
flows  have  only  been  obtained  in  this  area, 
and,    according    to    recent    reports,    near 
Edmonton,  gas  has  been  obtained  in  lesser 
amounts  in  several  districts  in  Saskatchewan 
and    South- West    Manitoba ;    and    as   the 
Niobrara   shale  everywhere   underlies    the 
upper  shales  and  the    surface   clays,  it    is 
legitimate  to  hope  that  a  large  part  of  the 
Prairie  Provinces  may  yet  be  supplied  with 
a  cheap  and  serviceable  fuel  in  the  form  of 
natural  gas. 

The  coals  belong  to  four  different  hori- 
zons— the  Kootanie  coals  of  Bankhead,  the 
Belly  River  coals  of  Lethbridge,  the 
Edmonton  beds  of  Edmonton,  and  the 
Laramie  series  of  the  Souris  River  Valley 
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and    of    Turtle    Mountain,    Manitoba.     Of 
these  the  lowest,  the   Bankhead  beds,  are 
the  most  highly  anthracitic,  not  because  of 
their  greater  age,  but   because  they  have 
been  more  especially  affected  by  the  moun- 
tain-building    forces     that     elevated     the 
Rockies   in  early    Tertiary   times.     Owing 
almost     entirely     to    its     coal    production 
Alberta   has   rapidly  risen  within  the  last 
decade  to  the  fourth  position  among  the 
provinces   of   the   Dominion  as   a   mineral 
producer  in    1910.       In   191 1   her  position 
was  filth,   but   the  falling   off    was  due   to 
labour  difficulties  in    the   West.     When  it 
is  borne  in  mind   that   the   available  coal 
in  the  province,  classing  anthracites,  bitu- 
minous coals,  and  lignites  together,  is  well 
over  400,000  million  tons,  it  can  be  easily 
understood     that     the     coal     industry     in 
Alberta  is  yet  in  its  infancy.     The  produc- 
tion  of    Saskatchewan    has   been   entirely 
from  the  Souris  coalfield    of   the  Estevan 
district,  supposed  to  contain  some  50,000 
million  tons  of  lignite.     The  lignites  find 
a   market    locally   and   in   Winnipeg.      In 
Manitoba   development    work    has   as   yet 
been   confined  to  the  private  efforts  of  a 
few   farmers.     Turtle    Mountain   has  been 
estimated  to  contain  330   million   tons   of 
lignite. 

We  may  consider  the  shales  of  the  Cre- 
taceous and  Tertiary  formations  together 
with  the  clays  of  glacial  and  postglacial 
age  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  brick 
and  tile  industry.  The  Pierre  shales  of 
Manitoba  and  Saskatchewan,  the  Belly 
River  and  Edmonton  shales  of  Alberta, 
and  the  Laramie  shales  of  the  Souris  Valley 
and  the  Dirt  Hills  of  Saskatchewan  arc- 
finding  an  ever-increasing  use  as  a  material 
for  brick  manufacture.  The  delta  deposits 
associated  with  the  silt  of  the  glacial  Lake 
Agassiz,  and  floodplain  deposits  of  later 
age,  have  long  been  used  extensively  in 
Manitoba,  while  the  river-clays  of  the 
Saskatchewan  furnish  the  materials  at 
Prince  Albert,  Saskatoon,  and  Edmonton. 
With  the  shales  a  stiff  mud  process  is 
usuallv  employed,  while  the  clays  are 
treated  by  a  soft  mud  process.  The  high 
proportion  of  calcareous  material  usually 
found  in  the  clays  renders  it  rather  diffi- 
cult in  many  places  to  obtain  a  dark  red 
brick,  and  cream-coloured  bricks  are  widely 
used.  The  extent  of  the  clays  and  shales  in 
the  West  is  enormous,  and  as  the  country 
gradually  acquires  its  stable  population  the 
development  of  the  brick  industry  will  be  one 
of  the  chief  features  of  industrial  progress. 
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In  the  three  provinces  it  i^  to-day  the  most 
widespread  industry  connected  directly 
with  the  mineral  wealth  of  the  country. 
Underneath  the  surface  clays  ol  Winnipeg, 
which  furnish  the  material--  for  the  largest 
brick  industry  in  the  West,  arc  stiff  lake 
clays,  40  to  60  ft.  deep,  as  yet  untouched, 
but  which  arc  likely  to  supply  an  almost 
boundless  material  for  future  demands,  if 
subjected  to  somewhat  different  treatment. 
The  sewer  pipe  industry  is  in  its  infancy  in 
the  West,  being  carried  on  only  at  Medi- 
cine Hat  in  the  three  provinces.  Fireclays 
have  not  vet  been  developed,  except  in 
British  Columbia.  Judging,  however,  from 
the  investigations  carried  out  by  the  North 
Dakota  School  of  Mines  on  the  clays  of 
that  State,  one  i>  induced  to  hope  that  the 
Laramie  clavs  may  yet  be  found  to  contain 
sufficient  refractory  material  for  firebrick 
and  fairly  suitable  pottery  clays. 

Space  permits  us  only  to  refer  in  a  word 
to  the  gravel  and  sand  ridges — the  old 
beaches  of  the  glacial  lake,  and  the  eskers 
formed  bv  river  action  when  the  ice  was  in 
process  of  retreat — which  now  find  exten- 
sive use  in  railway  construction  and  as 
materials  for  concrete  ;  to  the  sandpressed 
brick  industry,  which  shows  signs  of  assum- 
ing a  much  more  important  position  in  the 
next  few  years  ;  to  the  gold  washings  of 
the  Saskatchewan,  more  especially  in  the 
neighbourhood   of     Edmonton,    valued    at 


$15,000  in  1901 — the  year  of  maximum 
production — and  $1,850  in  1010:  and  to  the 
latent  fuel  supply  in  the  form  of  vast  peat 
boos,  which  the  Department  of  Mines  has 
demonstrated  to  be  capable  of  being 
wrought  at  .1  profit,  and  which  may  yet  go 


tar      to     solve      the      fuel     problem     in     the 

Canadian  Middle  West. 

In  conclusion,  we  cannot  more  succinctly 
summarize  the  present  situation  than  by 
presenting  the  most  complete  statistics 
available  to  date  : 


Value  of 
Product 


Manitoba    ... 

Saskatchewan 

Alberta 


Calcined  gypsum 

Cement    ... 
Clay  products 

Lime 
Sandlime  brick 

Stone 

Coal 
Natural  gas     ... 

Gold 
Other  products 


Percentage  of 
Total  for  Canada. 


Value  of 
Production. 


1,684,677 

618,379 

6,404,110 


1-65 

op6o 
6-26 


2,463,074 

1,165,642 

12,073,589 


Percentage  of 
Total  l"i  Canada. 
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Manitoba. 

Saskatchewan. 

Alberta. 

* 

$ 

$ 

481,250 

— 

— 

16,068 

— 

1,775,898 

1,018,051 

332.W 

1,356,184 

168,257 

1,440 

166,520 

294,700 

207,671 

nWS2 

383.095 

— 

8l,39I 

— 

368,135 

8,H3.525 

— 

289,906 

— 

— 

1,509 

101,653 

255.453 

148,704 

2,463.074 

1,165,642 

12,073,589 
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COAL  AND  COAL  MINING 


Bv  |.  T.  STIRLING,  Provincial  Inspector  of  Mines,  Alberta,  and  JOHN  BLUE,  B.A., 

Provincial  Librarian,  Alberta 


"""P  H  E  coal  industry  of  the  Prairie  Provinces 
-*-  is  chiefly,  almost  entirely,  confined 
to  Alberta,  a  province  which  authorities 
agree  contains  one  of  the  largest  coal- 
fields in  the  Western  Hemisphere.  The 
importance  of  such  an  inexhaustible  supply 
of  fuel  in  close  proximity  to  the  treeless 
prairies  is  one  of  the  most  important 
economic  factors  in  the  development  of 
Western  Canada. 

The  wide  distribution  of  coal  throughout 
the  province  attracted  the  attention  of  all 
the  early  explorers  of  the  West,  but  it  was 
not  until  the  advent  of  the  railways  that 
coal  mining  became  an   industry  of  com- 


mercial importance.  The  building  of  the 
Canadian  Pacific  Railway  through  the 
mountains  led  to  the  discovery  of  coal 
near  Banff  in  the  year  1888  on  the  Cascade 
River,  at  a  spot  opposite  to  that  upon  which 
the  Bankhead  Mines  are  now  situated. 
The  mines  at  Canmore  were  opened  in  the 
same  year.  Coal  mining  commenced  at 
Lethbridgc  during  the  year  1886,  and  at 
Medicine  Hat  during  the  year  1887.  The 
development  of  the  industry  in  the  Edmonton 
district  has  followed  closely  the  growth  of 
settlement  and  the  rise  of  the  city  of 
Edmonton,  and  shipments  from  this  dis- 
trict commenced  when  the  Calgary  and 
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Edmonton  railway  was  built  into  Strath- 
cona  in  the  year  1892. 

The  construction  of  the  Crow's  Nest 
Branch  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  in 
the  year  1899  opened  up  the  largest  coal- 
field at  present  in  the  province,  and  one 
which  has  developed  into  the  greatest 
producer. 

It  is  difficult  to  realize  the  immense  area 
underlain  by  the  coal-bearing  measures  in 
this  province.  Mr.  D.  B.  Dowling,  of  the 
Geological  Survey  of  Canada,  in  a  recent 
exploration  of  the  prairie  coalfields  shows 
that  there  are  four  coal  horizons,  all  more 
or    less    productive,    extending   from    the 
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International  boundary  to  the  Peace  River. 
Each  horizon  produces  coal  of  different 
qualities  according  to  the  difference  in 
age  and  to  the  distance  from  the  mountains. 
The  mountain-building  forces  have  hastened 
the  process  of  changing  lignite  coals  into 
the  bituminous  and  anthracite  varieties. 
especially  where  the  strata  is  nipped  in  the 
folds  of  the  rocks.  An  estimate  of  the 
content  of  the  area  that  has  been  explored, 
comprising  about  17,000  square  miles,  is 
placed  by  geologists  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  90,000  million  tons. 

At  the  present  time  the  coal  industry  is 
carried  on  in  the  following  sections  or 
districts:  Crow's  Nest  Pass,  Lethbridge, 
Taber,  Canmore  and  Bankhead,  Calgary, 
Edmonton,  Morinville.Toneld,  Brazeau,  and 
Jasper  Park. 

Crow's  Nest  I\n^  District. — In  the  Crow's 
Nest  Pass  district  two  classes  of  coal  arc- 
mined  from  different  horizons.  At  Cole- 
man, Lille,  and  Passburg  steam  coking  coal 
is  found  in  the  lowest  of  the  Kootanie 
formation,  and  ranks  as  one  of  the  best  of 
our  Canadian  steam  coals.  A  few  miles 
east,  about  Lundbreck,  a  high-grade  lignite- 
is  found.  This  is  a  much  younger  coal,  and 
the  formation  is  much  disturbed  owing  to 
the  soft  nature  of  the  adjoining  rocks. 

Lethbridge  Field. — The  mines  in  the 
Lethbridge  and  Taber  districts  may  be  said 
to  be  in  the  same  field  ;  the  coal  belongs  to  the 
Belly  River  series  and  is  a  lignite  of  a  good 
quality,  and  is  satisfactory  for  fuel,  and 
competes  successfully  in  the  local  market 
with  the  higher  grades  of  the  Crow's  Nest 
Pa^s  Mines.  It  is  clean  to  handle,  does  not 
coke,  ignites  and  burns  freely. 

Calgary  Fields. — The  Canmore  and  Bank- 
head  mines  produce  high-grade  bituminous 
and  anthracite  coals  respectively.  Most  of 
the  output  of  the  bituminous  coal  is  con- 
sumed by  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  for 
locomotive  use,  while  the  anthracite  finds  a 
ready  sale  in  all  parts  of  Western  Canada. 
Mining  operations  in  this  field  are  compli- 
cated by  the  great  disturbances  of  the 
strata  by  mountain  building.  Until  recently, 
the  only  mines  producing  to  any  great  extent 
wvre  those  just  mentioned,  but  within  the  last 
year  or  so  mines  have  been  opened  and 
developed  at  Cochrane,  thirty  miles  west 
of  Calgary  ;  at  Bow  Centre,  south  of  Brooks, 
on  the  main  line  of  the  Canadian  Pacific 
Railway  ;  at  Carbon,  Knee  Hill,  and  Trochu, 
north-cast  of  Calgary  ;  and  at  manv  other 
points  along  the  Red  Deer  River.  This 
part  of  the   province  is  the  most  recently 


settled,  and  the  discovery  of  suitable  fuel 
in  such  extensive  quantities  promises  im- 
portant result^. 

Edmonton  District. — Many  small  mines 
have  been  operated  in  the  Edmonton 
district  for  a  number  of  years.  Primitive 
methods  were  used  and  little  capital  invested. 
Within  recent  years,  however,  there  has 
been  a  great  change  ;  several  companies 
have  been  formed  and  modern  plants 
installed,  but  the  growth  of  the  city  of 
Edmonton  and  the  surrounding  district, 
which  comprises  the  whole  of  Central 
Alberta,  takes  the  increased  production, 
and  there  is  undoubtedly  room  for  much 
further  development  to  meet  the  needs  of 
the  great  and  growing  community.  The 
coal  produced  in  this  field  is  a  lignite  of 
varying  quality,  but  constitutes  a  splendid 
domestic  fuel,  and  is  found  generally  in  large 
seams  which  are  easily  worked. 

The  construction  of  the  Grand  Trunk 
Pacific  and  Canadian  Northern  Railways 
westward  from  Edmonton  towards  the 
Yellowhead  Pass  has  recently  opened  up 
a  new  and  extensive  coalfield.  A  great 
deal  of  prospecting  has  been  done  and  a 
large  number  of  claims  have  been  located. 
In  a  number  of  cases,  machinery  is  being 
installed,  and  now  that  the  railways  have 
been  built  a  number  of  mines  are  producing 
for  shipment.  The  Jasper  Park  Collieries, 
Ltd.,  which  are  situated  on  the  main  line  of 
the  Grand  Trunk  Pacific  Railway  at  the 
entrance  to  Jasper  Park,  commenced 
producing  at  the  beginning  of  1912,  and 
though  now  mining  600  tons  per  day,  are 
quite  unable  to  supply  the  demands  made 
upon  them.  Other  mines  which  com- 
menced to  produce  recently  are  those 
owned  by  the  Yellowhead  Pass  Coal  and 
Coke  Company.  Ltd.,  Pacific  Pass  Coal 
Fields,  Ltd.,  and   the    McLeod    Collieries, 


Ltd.  These  mines  are  situated  along 
the  Albert  Coal  Branch  of  the  Grand 
Trunk  Pacific,  which  leaves  the  main 
line  at  Bickerdikc  and  runs  south-west 
for  a  distance  of  seventy  miles.  This 
branch  taps  one  of  the  best  steam  coal- 
fields vet  discovered  in  the  province. 
This  is  particularly  significant,  as  up  to  the 
present  time  steam  coal  for  the  northern 
part  of  Alberta  had  to  be  obtained  from 
the  Crow's  Nest  Pass  Fields,  which  meant 
a  haulage  of  over  300  miles.  The  mines 
in  this  district  are  at  present  being 
equipped  for  an  output  of  6,000  tons  of 
coal  per  dav. 

The  next  field  of  development  will  be 
towards  the  Pine  Pass  and  the  Peace 
River  Pass.  The  transcontinental  systems, 
particul  irly  the  Canadian  Northern  Railway 
and  the  Grand  Trunk  Pacific  Railway,  are 
rapidly  pushing  their  lines  into  Northern 
Alberta  and  Northern  British  Columbia 
towards  the  Pacific  Ocean.  Prospectors  are 
already  in  the  field  ahead  of  them  exploring 
these  regions,  and  by  the  time  the  rails 
reach  the  mountains  many  new  mines 
will  have  been  located,  and  another  era  of 
development  will  follow  in  due  course. 

There  is  an  ample  market  for  all  the 
coal  produced  in  Alberta.  The  output  of 
the  mines  is  restricted  only  by  the  shortage 
of  cars  and  transportation  facilities.  The 
great  increases  of  population  in  the  coal- 
mining districts  and  the  rise  of  hundreds  of 
villages  and  scores  of  towns  and  cities  has 
created  a  very  extensive  source  of  con- 
sumption, and  has  encouraged  a  number 
of  companies  to  engage  in  the  manufacture 
of  coke  for  supplying  the  smelters  of 
Southern    British  Columbia   and  Montana. 

The  distribution  of  the  output  for  the 
year  1912  is  given  in  tons  of  2,000  lb.  in 
the  following  table  : 


Sold  for  Con- 
sumption in 
Alberta. 

Sold  for  Con- 
sumption in 
other  Provinces. 

Sold  for  Export 
to  United  States. 

Total. 

Bituminous  coal     ... 
Anthracite  coal 
Lignite  coal 

1,453.007 
21,700 

027-539 

98,559 

12,589 

483,132 

86,682 

3OO 

6,141 

1,638,088 

34,589 
I,ll6,8l2 

Total  sales 

2,102,246 
60,000 

594,280 

93.123 

2,789,489 

Briquettes  ... 

29,920 

80 
6,706 

90,000 

Coke             

1,987                 96,951 

105,644 
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Greater  attention  than  was  formerly  given 
to  the  question  is  now  being  paid  to  the 
preparation  of  coal  for  the  market. 
Modern  machinery  is  installed  in  all  the 
larger  mines.  This  is  no  doubt  due  to  the 
demands  of  the  market,  and  also  in  a  great 
measure  to  the  strict  and  careful  super- 
vision of  mining  operations  by  the  Pro- 
vincial Government. 

A  supplementary  industry  to  that  of 
mining  the  coal  is  the  manufacture  of 
briquettes.  The  lignite  and  semi-bituminous 
varieties  slack  easily,  and  unless  something 
is  done  to  utilize  the  waste  there  is  con- 
siderable loss.  Such  waste  is  obviated  by 
the  manufacture  of  slack  coal  into 
briquettes.  The  process  involves  the 
compression  of  the  slack  into  small  blocks 
of  varying  sizes.  Briquettes  are  cleaner  to 
handle  than  ordinary  coal,  and  have  the 
advantage  of  being  capable  of  being  stored 
for  an  indefinite  time. 

Government  Supervision. — The  Coal  Mines 
Act  of  Alberta  gives  a  large  measure  of 
public  control  over  the  mining  industry. 
The  province  is  divided  into  four  districts — 
namely,  the  Crow's  Nest  Pass,  Lethbridge, 
Calgary,  and  Edmonton.  In  each  there  is  a 
district  inspector  of  mines  who  is  respon- 
sible to  the  Chief  Inspector  of  the  province. 

During  the  year  1906  a  commission  was 
appointed  for  the  purpose  of  investigating 
conditions  regarding  wages,  hours  of  labour, 
and  other  phases  of  the  mining  industry. 
In  the  year  1908,  legislation  was  passed 
limiting  the  hours  of  work  below  ground  to 
eight  per  day. 

In  the  year  1912  another  commission 
was  appointed  to  investigate  all  conditions 
regarding  the  operation  of  coal  mines,  and 
as  a  result  of  its  labours  made  a  report  in 
the  form  of  a  new  Coal  Mines  Act,  which 
the  members  of  the  commission  unani- 
mously recommended  should  be  made 
law.  This  recommendation  was  adopted  by 
the  Government,  and  in  the  Session  of  1913 
the  Legislature  endorsed  the  policy  of  the 
Government  and  passed  the  Mines  Act, 
which  was  put  into  force  on  the  first  dav  of 
August,  1913. 


A  large  number  of  improvements  have 
been  made  in  this  Act  in  connection  with 
the  better  handling  of  explosives,  the 
granting  of  certificates,  and  various  other 
matters. 

Haulage. — Practically  every  known  form 
of  haulage  is  at  present  in  operation  in 
the  province — compressed  air  locomotives, 
gasolene  locomotives,  endless  rope,  main 
and  tail  rope,  and  electric  locomotives  for 
varying  grades.  The  latter  method,  how- 
ever, is  not  permitted  in  the  bituminous 
mines,  but  is  largely  adopted  in  the  lignite 
mines. 

In  order  to  reduce  accidents  from  this 
cause  to  a  minimum,  particular  attention 
is  also  being  paid  to  the  method  of  shot- 
firing.     In  the  mines  in  the  bituminous  and 


station  to  instruct  those  interested  in  the 
use  of  life-saving  apparatus  and  to  conduct 
practical  tests  of  exploring  mines  in  order 
that  a  life-saving  corps  may  be  prepared 
for  any  emergency  that  may  arise.  The 
Government  lias  established  a  regular 
course  of  training  in  the  use  of  the 
apparatus.  It  is  designed  to  give  miners 
and  other  persons  connected  with  mining 
a  knowledge  of  rescue  appliances  in  general 
and  to  familiarize  them  with  those  types 
most  likely  to  be  used  in  their  own  locality. 
The  purpose  of  the  Government  in 
establishing  this  system  of  training  is  to 
facilitate  investigation  within  mines  in 
which  disasters  may  occur,  and  to  acquaint 
operators  and  miners  with  the  value  of 
breathing  apparatus  for  rescue  operations. 


District. 


Crow's  Nest  Pass 
Pincher  Creek 
Lethbridge 
Taber 
Bow  Island 
Milk  River 

Banff  

Medicine  Hat 
Aldersyde  ... 
Carstairs    ... 
Carbon 
Drumheller 
Three  Hills 
Lacombe   ... 
Wetaskiwin 
Edmonton 
St.  Albert  ... 

Tofield       

Cardiff 
Pembina    ... 
Yellowhead  Pass . 
Jasper  Park 

Total 


Number  of 
Persons  Employed. 

LiRnite. 

Bituminous. 

Anthracite. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

2,261 

— 

1,500,594 



122 

— 

24,222 

— 

935 

624,150 

— 

— 

43° 

124,795 

— 

5i 

8,654 

— 



J7 

2,518 

— 

— 

906 

256,896 

178,589 

147 

35,223 

— 

— 

49 

11,888 

— 

— 

11 

— 

543 

— 

35 

8,232 

— 

— 

"5 

14,581 

— 

— 

45 

7,936 

— 

— 

87 

12,076 

2,000 

— 

154 

48,126 

— 

— 

5°3 

208,888 

— 

— 

60 

8,479 

— 

— 

83 

37.241 

— 



22  I 

185,337 

— 

— 

104 

3,265 

— 

— 

191 

— 

28,415 

134 

— 

113,701 

— 

6,661 

i,34i.389 

1,926,371 

178,589 

anthracite  fields,  all  shots  are  fired  by 
means  of  electric  batteries  and  by  duly 
certificated  shot-firers,  and  only  explosives 
which  are  on  the  British  Permitted  List  are 
allowed  to  be  used. 

The  Government  has  established  rescue 
stations  in  different  parts  of  the  province, 
and  an  official  has  been  appointed  at  each 


As  a  result  of  this  work,  it  is  hoped  that 
in  the  near  future  men  familiar  with  such 
apparatus  will  be  scattered  throughout  the 
coal-mining  centres  of  the  province  and 
be  available  on  short  notice  if  required. 

A  railway  car  is  being  equipped  with 
appliances  required  for  rescue  work.  This 
car  will  be  moved  about  from  mine  to  mine 


1907. 

1908. 

1909. 

1910. 

191 1. 

191 2. 

Lignite 

639.335 

584.334 

763.673 

678,011 

964,700 

L34I.389 

Bituminous    ... 

939,295 

1,011,571 

1.197.399 

1,896,961 

649.745 

1,926,371 

Anthracite 

256,115 

249.095 

4^.257 

261,785 

80,119 

178,589 

Coal  used  in  coke  production 

112,887 

128,397 

147.873 

196,249 

61,591 

170,818 

Coke  produced 

75.782 

75.657 

87,812 

121,578 

35.984 

105,684 

Briquettes      

49.585 

36,261 

89,785 

108,996 

48,200 

90,000 
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throughout  the  Crow's  Nest  Pass  district 
for  the  instruction  of  persons  interested  in 
mining  in  the  work  of  saving  the  victims 
of  disaster.  It  will  be  possible  to  rush 
this  car  at  a  moment's  notice  to  any  mine 
in  which  a  disaster  has  occurred. 

Statistical  Tablet. — The  first  table  on  page 
218  shows  the  amount  of  coal  mined  from 
ind  the  number  of  persons  employed  in 
the  different  geographical  districts  of  the 
province  in  1012.  While  the  output  from 
several  of  those  districts  is  small  at  present, 
the  rapid  settlement  which  is  taking  place 
will  be  responsible  for  a  large  increase  in 
the  near  future. 


The  table  at  the  foot  of  page  218  show.,  The  following  table  shows  the   number 

in  tons,  the  classification  of  coal  produced  of   miners  employed   and   the    amount  of 

in  Alberta  during   the   years  1907  to  1912  coal   (in    tons  of   2,000   lb.)   produced,  per 

inclusive.  capita,  of  the  workers : 


Year. 

Gross  Tons  of 
Coal  Mined. 

Total  Number  of 
Men  Employed. 

ri  .us.  ,1  Coal 
Mined  per  Man. 

Number  of  Men 
Employed  Under- 
ground. 

Tons  of  Coal  Mined 

per  Man  Employed 

Underground. 

1906 
1907 
1908 

I909 
I9IO 
1911 
1912 

i,^!S:;,ooo 

1.834.745 
1,845,000 

2.I74.329 
3.036,757 
1,694,564 

3.446,349 

2,800 
3.600 
3,780 
5.207 
5,8l8 
6,689 
6,661 

494 
509 

488 

4!7 
504 
253 

5.7 

2,000 
2,700 
2,68l 

3.893 
4.OOO 

4.5  >  7 
4,861 

692 

679 
688 

566 
742 

375 
708 

~m- 


-SS.^ 
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OIL    AND    NATURAL    GAS 


"PROSPECTING  for  oil  has  been  carried 
-*•  on  in  Southern  Alberta  in  two  dif- 
ferent areas  within  the  Pincher  Creek  Dis- 
trict, on  the  south  branch  of  the  south 
fork  of  Old  Man  River  and  on  Oil  Creek, 
which  (lows  into  Waterton  Lake.  No 
great  measure  of  success  has,  however, 
here  been  attained.  In  Northern  Alberta 
the  Dakota  sandstone,  where  exposed 
along  the  Athabaska  and  its  tributaries, 
is  impregnated  with  a  bituminous  sub- 
stance believed  to  be  petroleum  product, 
and  it  is  thought  that  liquid  petroleum 
exists  in  this  porous  rock  at  some  distance 
from  the  outcrop.  To  test  the  validity  of 
this  belief,  wells  were  drilled  during  the 
nineties  by  the  Dominion  Government  at 
Victoria  on  the  Saskatchewan,  at  Atha- 
baska Landing,  and  at  the  mouth  of 
Pelican  River.  In  the  first  two  wells  the 
Dakota  sandstone  was  not  reached,  while 
in  the  last  it  was  reached  at  a  depth  of 
750  feet,  penetrated  about  87  feet,  and 
found  to  carry  maltha,  or  heavy,  tarry 
petroleum. 

Prospecting  for  gas  has  been  much 
more  encouraging.  Practically  the  entire 
province  of  Alberta  produces  natural  gas, 
and  some  heavy  flows  have  been  tapped. 
Cities  and  towns  are  lighted  by  this 
means,  while  the  aid  which  this  natural 
asset  can  be  made  to  render  to  commerce 
is  only  beginning  to  be  understood.  The 
boring  at  the  mouth  of  Pelican  River, 
although    disappointing   so   far    as    oil    is 
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concerned,  proved  the  presence  of  a 
great  reservoir  of  gas  in  the  Dakota  sand- 
stones, and  heavy  flows  were  struck  at 
820  and  837  feet.  In  Southern  Alberta, 
also,  gas  is  found  in  paying  quantities. 
A  good  field  exists  at  Medicine  Hat,  and 
flows  have  been  obtained  at  several  dif- 
ferent points  west  of  that  city.  At  Bow 
Island  a  strong  flow  was  obtained. 

Thus,  while  the  presence  of  oil  in  com- 
mercial quantities  remains  to  be  proved, 
boring  operations  have  demonstrated 
beyond  a  doubt  the  existence  of  large 
reservoirs  of  natural  gas,  and  it  seems 
probable  that  further  exploratory  work 
throughout  the  wide  area  underlain  bv 
the  Cretaceous  rocks  should  lead  to  the 
discovery  of  other  reservoirs. 

It  is  believed  that  the  Devonian  lime- 
stone is  the  source  of  the  gas  and 
petroleum  products  of  Northern  Alberta, 
while  the  porous  Dakota  sandstone  forms 
the  reservoir  into  which  they  have  risen 
and  in  which  they  have  been  retained  by 
the  overlying  shales.  The  Dakota  sand- 
stone is  the  productive  formation  at  the 
mouth  of  Pelican  River,  and  it  is  also 
believed  to  be  the  gas-bearing  formation 
at  Bow  Island  in  Southern  Alberta.  As 
the  Devonian  limestone  and  Dakota 
sandstone  are  of  wide  distribution  and 
probably  underlie  the  western  part  of 
Manitoba  and  a  great  part  of  Saskat- 
chewan and  Alberta,  the  prospects  for 
the  discovery  of  other  gasficlds  seem 
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favourable.  On  account  of  the  great 
thickness  of  sediments  overlying  these 
formations,  however,  the  driller  must  be 
prepared  to  go  to  a  considerable  depth. 

The  population  of  the  great  Western 
plains  is  increasing  rapidly  year  by  year, 
and  with  the  increase  in  population  comes 
an  increased  demand  for  light  and  fuel,  so 
that  the  finding  of  a  market  for  oil  and 
gas  presents  no  difficulties — the  demand 
should,  in  fact,  suffice  to  stimulate  the 
efforts  of  the  drillers. 

The  Edmonton  gasfield  extends  west- 
ward from  the  vicinity  of  the  112th 
meridian  to  the  foothills  and  northward 
to  beyond  the  55th  parallel.  It  rests  con- 
formably on  the  Bearpaw,  and  a  large 
part  of  it  is  overlain  by  the  Paskapoo. 
The  exposure  to  the  east  of  the  Paskapoo 
is  much  wider  than  that  to  the  west,  and 
widens  considerably  towards  the  north. 
It  consists  of  whitish  or  light  grey  clay 
and  soft  argillaceous  sandstone,  with 
nodules  and  layers  of  ironstone  and 
numerous  coal  seams.  It  is  one  of  the 
important  coal-bearing  formations  of  the 
North-West.  It  is  a  brackish  water  form- 
ation, and  corresponds  to  the  lower  part 
of  Dr.  Dawson's  St.  Mary's  River  bed. 
In  Central  Alberta  it  attains  a  maximum 
thickness  of  700  feet.  The  lower  part  of 
the  Laramie  of  Southern  Saskatchewan  is 
correlated  with  this  series.  It  consists  of 
150  feet  of  feebly  coherent  grey  and  pure- 
white   clays,  arenaceous  clays  and   sands. 
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with  a  few  beds  of  carbonaceous  shales 
and  lignites. 

The  Paskapoo  series  overlies  the  central 
part  of  the  Edmonton,  and  extends 
roughly  from  the  International  Boundary 
northward  beyond  the  54th  parallel.  It 
includes  Dr.  Dawson's  Porcupine  Hills  and 
Willow  Creek  series  and  all  but  the  lower 
700  to  900  ft.  of  the  St.  Mary  River  series. 
It  is  a  freshwater  formation,  and  consists 
of  yellowish  sandstones  and  bluish-grey 
and  olive  arenaceous  shales,  with  bands  of 
ferruginous  sandstone  and  concretionary 
blue  limestone.  In  Southern  Saskatchewan 
the  upper  division  of  the  Laramie  is  more 
arenaceous  than  the  lower,  and  is  vcllow- 
ish  in  colour.  It  consists  of  sands  passing 
into  soft  sandstone,  silts,  and  clays.  The 
thickness  varies  a  great  deal  owing  to  ir- 
regularity in  deposition  and  to  subsequent 
erosion.  In  the  outer  edge  of  the  foot-hills 
on  Little  Red  Deer  River,  a  thickness  of 
5,700  ft.  was  determined,  but  the  bottom 
was  not  seen,  and  much  has  probably  been 
removed  from  the  top  by  erosion.  The 
thickness  evidently  diminishes  a  great  deal 
towards  the  east,  for  the  Hand  Hills,  which 
rise  1,000  ft.  above  the  general  level  of 
the  surrounding  country,  are  capped  by 
Miocene  deposits,  while  the  Edmonton 
series  is  exposed  at  their  base.  The  upper 
portion  of  the  Laramie  in  Southern 
Saskatchewan  has  a  maximum  thickness  of 
only  750  ft. 

When  work  was  started  near  the  mouth 
of  Pelican  River  in  1897  the  bore-hole 
was  carried  to  a  depth  of  821  ft.  6  in. 
that  year,  while  in  1898  it  was  continued  to 
a  depth  of  837  ft.  After  passing  through 
86  ft.  of  sand  and  gravel,  99  ft.  of  Pelican 
shales,  280  ft.  of  Grand  Rapids  sandstones, 
and  285  ft.  of  Clearwater  shales,  the  Tar 
Sands  were  met  at  a  depth  of  750  ft.  and 
penetrated  87  ft.  Small  quantities  of  gas 
and  heavy  petroleum  were  met  at  different 
horizons  above  the  Tar  Sands.  The  Tar 
Sands  themselves  were  found  to  consist 
of    soft    sandstone    saturated    with    heavy 


petroleum  or  maltha.  Strong  flows  of  gas 
were  struck  at  750  and  773  ft.,  and  at 
820  ft.  a  tremendous  flow  was  struck,  the 
roaring  of  which  could  be  heard  at  .1 
distance  of  3  miles  or  more.  The  flow 
was  so  strung  that  no  progress  could  be 
made  in  drilling,  and  work  was  abandoned 
until  1898,  when  it  was  thought  the  force 
of  the  gas  would  be  decreased  sufficiently 
to    permit    of     further     operations.      But 


sufficient  for    the    needs   of    the  city  may 
be  encountered  at  a  lesser  distance. 

The  gasfield  of  Southern  Alberta  has 
undergone  considerable  development. 
Wells  drilled  at  Medicine  Hat  to  depths 
varying  from  700  to  r,ooo  ft.  supplv 
the  town  with  light  and  fuel.  There  are 
also  productive  gas  wells  at  Dunmore 
Junction,  Redcliff,  Stairs,  Suffield,  Lange- 
viu,  Bassano,  and  Bow  Island,  and  in  many 


though   there   was   a  seeming  decrease  of      of  these  it  is  believed  that  the  gas  veins  are 


pressure  upon  operations  being  resumed 
in  1898,  this  was  found  to  be  in  a  great 
measure  due  to  the  closing  up  of  the 
outlet  at  the  bottom  of  the  casing  by  an 
asphalt-like  mixture,  composed  of  maltha 
or  petroleum  tar  and  sand.  In  fact,  when 
boring  operations  were  resumed  on  June 
17th,  the  difficulty  was  found  to  be  in- 
tensified by  the  accumulations  of  this 
asphalt-like  maltha  in  the  bottom  of 
the  bore. 

By  using  smaller  casing  the  hole  was 
carried  to  a  depth  of  837  ft.,  when  an- 
other flow  of  gas  was  met,  nearly  equal 
in  volume  to  that  encountered  at  820  ft. 
and  the  work  was  stopped. 

At  the  present  time  the  city  of  Ed- 
monton is  making  a  close  examination 
of  the  Pelican  gasfield  with  a  view  to 
piping  the  gas  to  Edmonton.  These  ex- 
plorations are  to  cover  the  whole  field  of 
natural  gas  within  reach  of  Edmonton, 
and  the    work  will    undoubtedlv  result  in 


encountered  in  sandstone  beds  in  the 
Niobrara  shales.  At  Medicine  Hat  the 
supplv  at  the  depth  of  700  ft.  was  small, 
but  wells  sunk  to  a  depth  of  about  1,000 
feet  have  produced  a  strong  flow  of  gas. 
In  the  first  of  these  deeper  wells  a  flow 
of  1,500,000  cub.  ft.  was  obtained  at  a  rock 
pressure  of  600  lb.  to  the  square  inch. 
Gas  has  also  been  struck  at  both  of  these 
horizons  at  Dunmore  Junction,  at  a  lower 
horizon  at  Stairs,  and  at  the  upper  at  a 
depth  of  650  ft.  at  Suffield.  At  Langevin  gas 
was  struck  at  about  1,060  and  1,155  ft.  and 
at  Cassils  at  825  ft.  in  a  brown  sandstone. 

The  most  important  field  is  that  opened 
in  the  vicinity  of  Bow  Island.  A  statement 
of  the  capacities  of  wells  sunk  in  the  Bow 
Island  district  furnished  to  the  Geological 
Survev  by  Mr.  Eugene  Coste,  president  and 
managing  director  of  the  Canadian  Western 
Natural  (las,  Light,  Heat,  and  Power 
Companv,  Ltd.,  is  sufficiently  interesting 
to  warrant  reproduction. 
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a  supply  of  gas  being  obtained  for  indus- 
trial and  domestic  uses  in  that  city.  The 
Pelican  field  is  at  present  by  far  the  most 
promising  as  a  source  of  supplv,  although 
there  is   a    possibilitv  that   a    flow  of   gas 


The  pressure  in  these  wells  is  800  lb. 
per  square  inch.  The  wells  have  a  depth 
of  1,890  to  1,930  feet,  and  gas  is  struck 
in  three  or  four  streaks  in  the  sandstone 
of  the  last  40  feet. 
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VICTORIA    SQUARE,    REGINA. 


SOUTHERN   SASKATCHEWAN 


HE  province  of  Sas- 
katchewan, which  is 
the  mosf  populous  of 
the  three  Prairie  Pro- 
vinces, enjoys  a  well- 
earned  reputation  as 
a  wheat  -  growing 
country.  Within  its 
boundaries  land  may  be  found  well  within 
the  grasp  of  every  type  of  person,  whilst 
the  railways  and  markets  of  the  province 
are  Mich  as  facilitate  the  work  of  the 
farmer. 

The  grain-growing  districts  of  Sas- 
katchewan are  at  present  mainly  situated 
to  the  south  of  the  52nd  parallel  of  lati- 
tude, within,  that  is,  the  section  which  for 
the  sake  of  convenience  is  here  called 
Southern  Saskatchewan.  It  is  at  this  lati- 
tude also  that  the  character  of  the  province 
commences  to  undergo  a  distinct  change. 
To  the  north  the  country  consists  of  rolling 
prairie  relieved  by  clumps  and  groves  of 
trees.  To  the  south,  however,  these  wooded 
districts  become  less  and  less  frequent,  and 
in  many  parts  the  province  presents  a  more 
monotonous  aspect.  Mile  upon  mile  of  bald 
prairie  stretches  away  into  the  distance. 
unbroken  by  slope  or  declivity,  and  often 
unrelieved  by  a  solitary  tree.  There  are, 
however,  in  different  parts  ranges  of  low 
hills  intercepted  by  ravines,  many  of  which, 
being  well    wooded,   supply    considerable 


quantities  of  fuel.  The  most  important  of 
these  hills  are:  The  Coteau,  including  the 
Dirt  Hills,  extending  from  the  International 
boundary  west  of  Estevan  to  a  point  beyond 
the  elbow  of  the  Saskatchewan  River  ;  the 
Cypress  Hills,  south  of  Maple  Creek;  Wood 
Mountain,  south  of  Moose  Jaw,  near  the 
International  boundary  ;  Moose  Mountain, 
north  of  Areola ;  and  Last  Mountain, 
Touchwood  and  Beaver  Hills,  north  of  the 
Qu'Appelle  Valley.  Of  these  the  Beaver 
Hills  and  Moose  Mountain  have  been  held 
from  settlement  by  the  Government  as 
timber  and  game  preserves.  There  are 
also  a  large  number  of  lakes  which  help  to 
beautify  the  country,  and  which  provide 
excellent  facilities  for  fishing  and  other 
aquatic  sports.  Of  these  the  Qu'Appelle 
Lakes,  in  the  Qu'Appelle  Valley,  are  rapidly 
becoming  popular  with  holiday  makers,  and 
yearly  entice  numbers  of  campers  to  their 
shores.  Last  Mountain  Lake,  a  short  dis- 
tance north-east  of  Regina,  is  also  an  attrac- 
tive spot,  while  the  waters  of  Little  Manitou 
Lake,  to  the  north  of  Watrous  on  the  main 
line  of  the  Grand  Trunk  Pacific,  have  re- 
cently been  found  to  possess  considerable 
medicinal  value. 

Unprepossessing  as  the  vast  plains  of 
Southern  Saskatchewan  may  appear,  it  is 
proved  beyond  all  doubt  that  they  are 
almost  unequalled  in  their  grain-growing 
power,  and  recent  statistics  show  that  the 
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average  yield  per  acre  greatly  exceeds  that 
of  grain  districts  in  the  United  States,  and 
even  Manitoba.  At  Indian  Head,  where 
for  many  years  the  Dominion  Government 
has  maintained  an  experimental  farm,  the 
average  returns  have  been  consistently 
greater  than  the  returns  from  the  experi- 
mental farms  owned  by  the  Government 
in  other  districts.  There  is  no  reason  to 
suppose  that  these  results  are  due  to 
superior  management.  The  grain  belt 
extends  from  some  distance  south  of  the 
Canadian  Pacific  Railway's  main  line  to 
the  neighbourhood  of  Saskatoon.  Outside 
these  limits,  however,  there  are  districts 
where  wheat  and  similar  crops  are  grown 
with  the  utmost  success,  just  as  within  the 
grain  belt  are  found  districts: where  mixed 
farming  and  stock  raising  flourish.  At 
several  points  in  the  south-east  of  Sas- 
katchewan mixed  farming  is  coming  into  its 
own,  notably  at  Moosomin,  Wolseley,  and 
similar  places.  Stock  raising,  which  at  one 
time  was  the  chief  agricultural  industry  of 
Southern  Saskatchewan,  has  of  late  years 
decreased  in  importance,  wheat  growing 
proving  a  greater  attraction  to  the  fanner. 
Certain  districts,  however,  are  still  largely 
given  over  to  the  cattle  rancher,  notably  in 
the  extreme  south-west  of  the  province,  a 
district  comprising  approximately  25,000 
square  miles,  and  in  the  Touchwood  Hills 
lying  north-east  of  the  Lasl  Mountain  Lake. 
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The  raising  of  sheep  is  also  confined  to  the 
south-western  part  of  the  province,  in  the 
districts  adjacent  to  Maple  Creek  and  near- 
by places.  This  is  a  branch  of  agriculture 
to  which  the  Dominion  Government  is  now 
lending  its  aid  by  co-operating  with  the 
Wool  Growers'  Association  of  Alberta  and 
Saskatchewan.  The  services  of  a  Govern- 
ment sheep  specialist  have  been  placed  at 
the  disposal  of  the  association,  and  two 
expert  woolsorters,  one  for  each  province, 
have  been  provided  to  take  charge  of  the 
sorting  at  the  shearing  sheds.  It  is  pro- 
posed, further,  that  for  1913,  25  per  cent. 
of  the  freight  charges  on  consignments  of 
wool  to  the  London  market  shall  be  paid 
by  the  Government.  In  South-Western 
Saskatchewan  both  cattle  ranching  and 
sheep  farming  are  aided  by  the  Chinook 
winds,  which  render  the  climate  less 
rigorous  and  allow  the  stock  to  winter  on 
the  open  range. 

While  Southern  Saskatchewan  is  not  rich 
in  minerals  as  compared  with  Alberta  and 
British  Columbia,  it  nevertheless  has  de- 
posits that  are  of  considerable  value  and 
warrant  close  attention.  In  the  south-east, 
in  the  vicinity  of  Estevan,  large  quantities 
of  lignite  are  found,  and  coal  mining  has 
been  helped  by  excellent  railway  facilities. 
Many  tons  are  shipped  annually  to  stations 
in  other  parts  of  Saskatchewan  and  to 
Manitoba.  The  lignite-bearing  areas  extend 
from  Roche  Percee  in  a  north-easterly 
direction  to  the  elbow  of  the  South  Sas- 
katchewan River.  Traces  of  lignite  have 
also  been  found  in  the  great  central 
plain  bounded  by  the  north  and  south 
branches  of  Saskatchewan  River.  Seams 
of  bituminous  coal  underlie  the  country 
adjacent  to  Maple  Creek,  where  a  flow  of 
natural  gas  has  been  discovered  at  a  depth 
of  about  1,200  ft.  This  latter  mineral  also 
occurs  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Weyburn. 

Mention  should  be  made  of  the  develop- 
ments that  are  taking  place  in  South-Western 
Saskatchewan.  Here  a  vast  area  is  at 
present  untraversed  by  the  railway,  and 
thousands  of  acres  are  lying  undeveloped. 
The  railway  companies,  however,  are  now 
building  lines  from  South-Eastern  Sas- 
katchewan which  will  traverse  this  district 
and  connect  with  lines  at  Swift  Current, 
Regina,  and  other  places  on  the  main  trans- 
continental line.  This  section  of  the  country 
is  watered  by  numerous  small  streams,  and, 
with  the  completion  of  transportation  facili- 
ties, should  contribute  its  full  share  to  the 
wealth  of  Saskatchewan. 


Regina. — Situated  on  the  main  line  of  the 
Canadian  Pacific  Railway,  357  miles  west 
of  Winnipeg  and  490  miles  east  of  Calgary, 
Regina  holds  an  important  position  in  the 
political  and  economic  life  of  Western 
Canada.  At  a  very  early  stage  in  its 
history  the  town  became  the  capital  of  the 
old  North- West  Territories,  and  in  1905, 
upon  the  formation  of  the  provinces  of 
Alberta  and  Saskatchewan,  was  chosen  as 
the  seat  of  Government  for  the  latter 
province. 

When  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway 
built  its  line  through  Eastern  Saskatchewan 
in  1882,  the  site  of  Regina  was  virgin  prairie, 
unoccupied  save  by  roaming  bands  of 
Indians  and  an  occasional  hunter.  With  the 
railway  came  a  few  settlers  ;  but  Manitoba 
and  the  United  States  were  then  proving 
more  attractive  than  the  comparatively 
unknown  wilds  beyond,  and  the  settle- 
ment of  Saskatchewan  proceeded  but 
slowly.  From  1882  to  1897  the  growth  of 
Regina  was  almost  imperceptible,  mani- 
festing itself  merely  in  two  or  three  small 
business  blocks,  a  very  few  moderate-sized 
residences,  a  railway  station,  a  police 
station,  the  Government  buildings,  and, 
some  distance  away  on  the  prairie,  the 
barracks  of  the  North-West  Mounted  Police. 
The  building  of  the  Qu'Appelle,  Long  Lake, 
and  Saskatchewan  Railway,  which  inter- 
sected the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  at 
Regina,  made  the  town  the  distributing 
point  for  a  large  area,  these  two  lines  being 
the  onlv  railways  in  the  province.  Thus 
were  laid  the  foundations  of  the  large 
wholesale  business  which  is  to-day  trans- 
acted in  the  capital  city  of  Saskatchewan. 

There  was  no  movement  of  a  decisive 
nature  until  late  in  the  nineties,  and  even 
in  1901  the  population  numbered  only 
2,241).  'n  I9°3  Regina  was  incorporated 
as  a  city,  and  by  1906  the  population  had 
trebled.  Then  commenced  the  flood  of 
immigration  which  for  the  past  six  years 
has  surged  across  Western  Canada, 
developing  its  lands  and  building  up  its 
cities.  Already  well  known  as  the  seat  of 
Government  in  Saskatchewan,  it  was  but 
natural  that  Regina  should  be  the  destina- 
tion of  a  large  proportion  of  the  new 
arrivals,  and  to-day  the  population  is  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  40,000. 

In  making  their  plans  for  Western 
Canada  the  railway  companies  did  not 
overlook  the  claims  and  advantages  of  the 
city,  and  to-day  lines  of  railway  diverge 
in  eight  different  directions.  These  include 
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the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway's  main  line 
east  and  west,  a  line  south-east  into 
Southern  Manitoba,  and  a  line  north-west 
to  Saskatoon  via  Young  ;  the  Canadian 
Northern's  Regina-Saskatoon-Prince  Albert 
line,  and  the  same  company's  main  line 
to  Winnipeg  ;  and  two  lines  of  the  Grand 
Trunk  Pacific  Company,  one  of  which  runs 
north-east  to  Melville  and  Yorkton,  and 
the  second  south-east  towards  the  Inter- 
national boundary.  Other  lines  are  also 
under  construction  or  projected.  The 
Canadian  Pacific  Railway  and  the  Canadian 
Northern  Railway  share  a  large  station,  but 
the  Grank  Trunk  Pacific  has  announced 
its  intention  of  building  a  station  of  its  own 
at  a  cost  of  approximately  $500,000. 

The  rapid  rise  of  Moose  Jaw,  which  is 
comparatively  close  to  Regina,  has  un- 
doubtedly had  the  effect  of  hindering  the 
progress  of  the  capital  city  to  some  extent, 
while  Saskatoon  has  also  provided  a  certain 
competition.  But  for  this  Regina  would 
probably  have  ranked  as  the  second  city  in 
point  of  magnitude  in  the  Prairie  Provinces. 
The  city  is  keeping  well  ahead  of  its  rivals, 
however,  and  appears  to  be  in  no  danger  of 
losing  its  leading  position  in  Saskatchewan. 

Hitherto  the  skyscraper  has  not  made  its 
appearance  in  Regina,  the  commercial 
buildings  of  the  city  being  more  artistic 
but  less  imposing  than  those  usually  found 
in  Western  Canadian  cities.  With  one  or 
two  exceptions  even  the  banks  have  built 
their  homes  on  a  more  modest  scale  than 
usual.  In  1914,  however,  the  city  will 
possess  two  ten-story  buildings  which  are 
now  in  course  of  erection.  The  public 
buildings  are  of  a  substantial  nature.  The 
home  of  the  Provincial  Government  is  the 
largest  of  any  of  the  Provincial  Government 
buildings  in  Canada,  and,  modelled  on  the 
English  Renaissance  style  of  architecture, 
offers  a  pleasing  and  dignified  appearance. 
Built  of  limestone,  the  edifice  is  in  the 
form  of  a  cross,  542  ft.  long  and  280  ft. 
across  at  its  widest  part.  In  the  centre  a 
dome  rises  to  a  height  of  187  ft.  and  is 
covered  with  burnished  copper.  The 
building  stands  in  the  Government  Park,  of 
which  the  beautifully  treed  grounds  slope 
down  to  the  banks  of  Wascana  Lake.  The 
Post  Office,  a  substantial  and  handsome 
building,  is  centrally  situated  and  con- 
veniently arranged,  whiie  of  the  municipal 
buildings  the  city  hall  is  one  of  the  finest 
in  Western  Canada.  One  of  the  main 
attractions,  both  to  the  resident  and  the 
tourist,  is  the  Dominion  Fair  Grounds  and 


1  .    CRESCENT    PARK,    MOOSE    JAW. 

3.    THIRD    STREET,    WEYBURN. 


2.    MAIN    STREET,    YORKTON. 
4.    THE    QU'APPELLE    VALLEY. 
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Exhibition  buildings.  These  occupy  an 
area  of  one  hundred  acres,  and  during  the 
annual  Dominion  Exposition  are  well  filled 
with  agricultural  implements  and  farm  pro- 
duce. A  large  racecourse  surrounds  the 
grounds  and  the  grand  stand  affords  accom- 
modation for  many  thousands.  To  the  west 
of  the  town  are  the  barracks  of  the  N'orth- 
West  Mounted  Police,  the  scene  of  the 
execution  of  the  rebel  Louis  Riel  in 
1885. 

The  city  is  strongly  in  favour  of  the 
municipal  ownership  of  public  utilities. 
The  street  railway,  when  the  projected 
extensions  have  been  consummated,  will 
serve  every  part  of  the  city.  Water  is 
obtained  from  springs  situated  eight  miles 
away,  where  a  dam  and  reservoir  have  been 
constructed  with  a  capacity  of  over 
100,000,000  gallons.  There  are  two  inter- 
mediate storage  basins  situated  about  three 
miles  from  the  reservoir  and  having  a 
capacitv  of  65,00:1  and  1.000,000  gallons 
respectivelv,  while  two  further  storage 
basins  at  the  power  house  have  a  capacity 
of  150,000  and  500,000  gallons  respectively. 
The  system  which  conveys  the  water  to  the 
city  consists  of  a  15-in.  pipe  from  the 
reservoir  to  the  intermediate  storage  basins, 
and  two  cast-iron  mains  of  10  in.  and  18  in. 
diameter  respectivelv  which  lead  from  the 
intermediate  basins  to  the  city.  The  pumps 
are  designed  to  maintain  a  pressure  of 
120  lb.  per  square  inch  in  case  of  hie, 
the  normal  domestic  pressure  being  60  lb. 
per  square  inch.  In  addition  there  is  in 
process  of  construction  a  live  million 
gallon  reservoir.  About  3,000  houses 
are  connected  with  the  water  mains, 
and  the  system  is  being  very  largely 
extended.  The  rate,  which  varies  according 
to  the  size  of  the  house,  is  approximately 
$i'i  per  annum.  The  cost  of  electric 
light  is  7  cents  per  hour  for  the  first  300 
kilowatt  hours,  and  6  cents  per  hour  sub- 
sequently. Electricity  for  power  purposes 
is  supplied  at  5  cents  per  hour  for  the  first 
}X>  kw.  hours;  4  cents  per  hour  for  from 
}oo  to  603  kw.  hours  ;  and  3^  cents  per 
hour  for  all  in  excess  of  600.  Arrange- 
ments arc  being  made  for  the  erection  of  a 
new  power  house,  which  with  its  equipment 
will  cost  about  $425,00?. 

An  extremely  comprehensive  system  of 
sewers  is  now  practically  complete,  the 
mains  being  planned  in  such  a  way  that 
branch  sewers  can  be  easily  laid  and  con- 
nected as  the  expansion  of  the  city  requires. 
All  sewage  is  treated  at  the  disposal  works 


before  being  discharged  into  Wascana 
Creek. 

Although  Regina  has  not  been  chosen 
as  the  home  of  the  Provincial  University, 
it  is  nevertheless  excellently  endowed  with 
educational  facilities.  Scattered  through- 
out the  city  there  are  six  public  schools, 
where  a  sound  if  elementary  education 
is  imparted  to  children,  and  one  separate 
school.  More  advanced  courses  are  given 
at  the  Collegiate  Institute,  in  connection 
with  which,  it  should  be  noted,  no  tuition 
fees  are  required.  There  is  also  the  Reginn 
College,  in  which  are  included  a  Conserva- 
tory of  Music  in  which  twelve  teachers 
are  engaged,  a  commercial  college,  and  an 
academic  department.  A  normal  school 
affords  a  thorough  training  to  teachers.  Of 
the  two  General  Hospitals  to  be  found 
in  the  city, one  is  controlled  by  the  Council 
and  the  other  by  the  Grey  N'uns.  The 
charges  at  each  are  identical — viz.,  public 
ward,  $[  per  day;  semi-private  ward, 
$2  per  day  ;  private  ward,  $3  per  day. 
The  first  named  can  accommodate  100 
patients,  and  the  latter  from  75  to  80. 
There  are,  in  addition,  two  or  three  private 
hospitals. 

All  of  the  more  popular  religious  denom- 
inations art  stronglv  established,  the 
Anglican  probably  having  the  most  fol- 
lowers. The  Presbyterian,  Methodist,  and 
Baptist  denominations,  however,  are  well 
represented.  There  arc  five  Anglican 
churches,  four  Presbyterian,  four  Methodist, 
four  Baptist,  two  Roman  Catholic,  one 
Greek,  one  Lutheran,  one  Nazarene,  and 
one  Evangelical  Association  church.  The 
Salvation  Army  is  particularly  powerful  in 
Regina,  where  it  pursues  its  work  with 
considerable  success. 

About  257  acres  of  land  have  been  set 
aside  for  park  purposes.  The  largest  of 
the  parks  already  laid  out  is  Wasc  ma 
Park,  which  contains  about  45  acres. 
Situated  on  the  southern  shore  of  Wasc  ma 
Lake,  it  is  largely  patronized  by  the  resi- 
dents of  the  city,  who  take  full  advantage 
of  the  boating  and  bathing  facilities.  In 
the  centre  of  the  city  7  acres  have  been 
laid  out  in  the  form  of  ornamental  gardens, 
which  bear  the  name  of  Victoria  Park. 
All  manner  of  games  are  played  in 
Dominion  Park,  which  consists  of  8  acres. 

The  large  wholesale  business  conducted 
in  the  city  has  induced  eleven  banks  to 
establish  branches  there — viz.,  Bank  of 
Montreal,  Union  Bank  of  Canada,  Imperial 
Bank  of  Canada,  Bank  of  Ottawa,  Bank  of 
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Commerce,  Northern  Crown  Bank,  Sterling 
Bank,  Dominion  Bank,  Royal  Bank,  Bank 
of  Nova  Scotia,  and  the  Merchants  Bank. 
The  clearings  for  191 1,  amounting  to 
$73,032,088,  were  during  1912  increased  by 
nearly  60  per  cent.,  the  total  for  the  latter 
year  being  $115,727,647. 

The  Board  of  Trade  states  that  there  are 
openings  for  factories  of  every  description. 
The  localization  of  industries,  which  may 
so  frequently  be  seen  in  older  countries, 
is  practically  absent  in  Western  Canada, 
the  majority  of  the  cities,  as  in  the  case  of 
Regina.  being  of  too  recent  a  growth  for 
any  one  branch  of  industry  to  become 
centralized  there.  Consequently  in  Regina 
are  found  numerous  factories  for  the  manu- 
facture of  goods  widely  different  in  char- 
acter, and  varying  from  account  books  to 
beer,  from  soap  to  tools.  All,  however, 
are  conducted  with  satisfactory  results. 
The  city  authorities  are  anxious  to  attract 
new  industries  to  their  town,  and  have  set 
aside  520  acres  of  their  property  as  an 
industrial  district.  The  section  is  served 
by  spur  tracks  connected  with  the 
Canadian  Pacific.  Canadian  Northern,  and 
Grand  Trunk  Pacific  Railways,  and  the 
city  will  sell  sites  to  manufacturers  and 
wholesale  firms  at  a  figure  considerably 
under  their  market  value,  provided  the 
property  is  developed  within  one  vear  of 
purchase.  A  number  of  firms  have  already 
taken  advantage  of  this  offer. 

Moosi  Jaw. — According  to  an  Indian 
legend,  the  unusual  name  of  Moose  Jaw 
has  its  origin  in  an  incident  that  occurred 
many  years  before  the  Dominion  was 
traversed  by  the  railway,  and  when  the 
prairies  were  still  the  hunting  grounds  of 
the  Indians.  A  nomadic  Englishman, 
reputably  a  nobleman,  camped  on  the 
banks  of  the  river  at  the  spot  where  the 
city  now  stands,  and  for  lack  of  better 
material  mended  the  wheel  of  his  cart 
with  the  jaw  of  a  moose.  Thereafter  the 
Indians  described  the  spot  as  the  place 
where  the  white  man  mended  his  cart  with 
the  moose's  jaw,  and  when  settlers  com- 
menced to  congregate  in  the  vicinity  the 
name  of  Moose  Jaw  was  formally  adopted. 

The  city  lies  practicallv  midway  between 
Winnipeg  and  Calgary,  in  the  middle  of  a 
great  wheat-growing  belt,  and  is  a  divi- 
sional point  on  the  main  line  of  the 
Canadian  Pacific  Railway.  Steel  was  first 
laid  through  the  town  in  1885,  and  for 
some  years  Moose  Jaw  was  little  more  than 
the    home    of   the   few   railroad-men   em- 


1.    RIVER    STREET,    LOOKING    WEST,    MOOSE    JAW. 

3.    HIGH    STREET,    LOOKING    EAST,    MOOSE    JAW. 


2.    MAIN    STREET,    MOOSE    JAW. 
4.    C.P.R.    STATION,    MOOSE    JAW. 
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ployed  by  the  Canadian  Pacific.  With  the 
development  of  the  grain-growing  areas 
in  Southern  Saskatchewan  the  town  be- 
came the  centre  from  which  the  surround- 
ing agricultural  communities  drew  their 
supplies,  and  there  was  gradually  evolved 
the  large  wholesale  business  which  is 
to-day  the  mainstay  of  the  town. 

Partly  as  the  effect  and  partly  as  the 
cause  of  the  enhanced  commercial  import- 
ance of  the  town  came  the  development  in 
transportation  facilities  and  the  construc- 
tion of  lines  of  railway  radiating  in  all 
directions.  In  addition  to  its  main  trans- 
continental line  the  Canadian  Pacific  Rail- 
way is  operating  a  branch  which  runs  south- 
east and  joins  an  important  American  line 
at  Portal,  on  the  International  boundary. 
Another  line,  owned  by  the  same  company, 
runs  north-west,  connecting  with  various 
lines  that  radiate  from  Saskatoon,  while  a 
third  line  runs  south-west  to  a  point  to  the 
south  of  Johnson's  Lake.  The  Canadian 
Northern  Railway  operates  a  line  from 
Moose  Jaw  to  the  south-east  of  Saskatche- 
wan ;  this  line,  after  making  a  wide  detour, 
connects  with  its  main  line  to  Winnipeg. 
Several  other  lines  are  being  built  into  the 
town,  and  when  the  construction  at  present 
in  hand  is  complete  Moose  Jaw  will  have 
nine  or  ten  direct  railway  outlets.  A  glance 
at  the  map  will  show  that  to  the  south-west  is 
a  very  large  district  almost  entirely  unserved 
by  railways.  This  district  is  eminently 
suited  for  cattle  ranching,  and  when  efficient 
transportation  facilities  have  been  provided, 
as  they  will  be,  it  should  contribute  very 
largely  to  the  wealth  of  the  city.  Doubt- 
less, however,  a  share  of  this  trade  will  be 
absorbed  by  Swift  Current.  The  position 
of  the  city  and  the  policy  of  the  railways 
should  ensure  a  continuance  of  the  progress 
of  the  past  few  years.  That  these  develop- 
ments have  been  on  a  par  with  the  progress 
made  by  other  Western  towns  may  be 
judged  from  the  increase  in  population, 
which  has  risen  from  1,558  in  1901  to  about 
25,000  in  1913. 

The  stranger,  as  he  leaves  the  railway 
station,  cannot  fail  at  once  to  notice  the 
spruce  appearance  of  the  town,  with  its  wide 
well-paved  and  well-kept  streets  flanked  by 
buildings  pleasing  in  design  and  imposing 
in  their  solidity.  One  or  two  tall  buildings 
have  been  erected,  but  the  skyscraper,  as 
found  in  Winnipeg  and  Vancouver,  has  not 
yet  made  its  appearance.  This  is  partly 
due  to  the  conservative  values  placed  upon 
real    estate   in   the  business  centre,  which 


allows  a  moderate-sized  building  to  return 
a  fair  remuneration.  During  1912  many 
substantial  business  blocks  were  erected, 
and  many  stores,  office  buildings,  and  resi- 
dences are  under  construction.  Among 
the  public  buildings  deserving  special 
mention  are  the  Post  Office,  erected  at  a 
cost  of  $250,000,  the  Saskatchewan  College, 
which  has  cost  $130,000,  the  St.  Andrew's 
Presbyterian  Church,  the  Zion  Methodist 
Church,  the  home  of  the  Young  Men's 
Christian  Association,  and  the  Prince  Arthur 
School.  Even  larger  and  more  costly  are 
some  of  the  premises  which  have  been 
erected  during  the  past  two  years  by  pro- 
minent commercial  corporations. 

The  Saskatchewan  College  and  Prince 
Arthur  School  mentioned  above  are  only 
two  of  the  scholastic  institutions  of  Moose 
Jaw.  Eight  public  schools  are  to  be  found 
in  the  town,  while  the  Presbyterian  denom- 
ination has  chosen  Moose  Jaw  as  the  home 
of  its  first  residential  college  for  boys. 

To  the  public  schools  are  attached 
grounds  to  the  extent  of  50  acres,  and 
the  collegiate  institute  referred  to  as 
Saskatchewan  College  has  a  further  10 
acres.  While  the  school  playgrounds  afford 
recreation  for  the  young,  the  physical  needs 
of  the  adult  population  have  not  been 
neglected,  and  the  city  authorities  have  laid 
out  parks,  boulevards,  and  open  spaces  with 
unsparing  hands.  Three  parks  lie  within 
the  city  limits,  River  Park  being  a  beautiful 
enclosure  of  66  acres,  while  Exhibition 
Park  and  Crescent  Park  occupy  respectively 
80  acres  and  15  acres.  Just  beyond  the 
city,  and  intersected  by  the  Moose  Jaw 
River,  is  a  property  of  25  acres  belonging 
to  the  Moose  Jaw  Tramway  Company.  This 
is  being  laid  out  as  a  park  and  provided  with 
pavilions  and  other  buildings.  Nature  has 
not  endowed  the  southern  portion  of 
Saskatchewan  with  many  trees,  but  the  City 
Council  of  Moose  Jaw  are  remedying  the 
defect  by  having  thousands  of  trees  planted 
under  the  supervision  of  an  expert  landscape 
gardener. 

The  electric  light  and  water  systems  have 
not  yet  reached  the  most  distant  parts  of 
the  town.  Instances  of  this  description, 
however,  are  by  no  means  uncommon  in 
Western  Canada,  where  the  population  fre- 
quently grows  at  a  speed  with  which  the 
utmost  exertions  of  a  municipality  are  unable 
to  keep  pace.  The  older  parts  of  the  city, 
however,  are  connected  with  perfectly 
efficient  drainage  and  water  systems,  water 
being  brought  from  Caron  Springs,  22  miles 
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distant.  Extensions  are  in  course  of  con- 
struction which,  when  completed,  will  give 
the  town  a  supply  of  over  1,000,000  gallons 
a  dav,  while  a  dam  on  Moose  Jaw  Creek 
will  render  available  as  a  reserve  for  fire 
protection  24,000,000  gallons. 

The  large  distributing  business  of  which 
Moose  Jaw  is  the  centre  has  induced  many 
banks  to  open  branches  within  the  town. 
The  Bank  of  Saskatchewan  has  its  head- 
quarters there.  The  town  has  also  attracted 
the  attention  of  manufacturers,  and  during 
1912  several  industries  were  established 
within  its  confines.  Among  them  is  a 
motor-car  factory  in  which  entirely  Cana- 
dian cars  are  being  manufactured.  This  is 
the  first  of  its  kind  in  Western  Canada. 
There  is  a  plentiful  supply  of  coal  38  miles 
south  of  Moose  Jaw,  while  in  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  the  town  there  is  an  abundance 
of  excellent  clay. 

Yorkton. — Yorkton  is  an  important  town 
on  the  Winnipeg-Edmonton  line  of  the 
Canadian  Pacific  Railway,  and  has  with 
justice  been  described  as  the  commercial 
capital  of  North-East  Saskatchewan. 

The  district  immediately  surrounding 
Yorkton  was  first  settled  upon  in  1882  by  a 
party  of  pioneers  under  the  auspices  of  the 
York  Farmers  Colonization  Company,  from 
which  the  town  takes  its  name.  In  1884  a 
party  of  Scottish  settlers  arrived  from  the 
Orkney  Islands  and  took  up  its  abode  a  few 
miles  west  of  the  present  town  site.  Other 
settlers  followed,  at  first  slowly,  but  after 
the  coming  of  the  railway  in  1889  in  ever- 
increasing  numbers.  For  some  years  York- 
ton  remained  the  terminus  of  the  line  which 
now  connects  Winnipeg  with  Edmonton. 
In  1894  it  contained,  as  a  village,  a  popula- 
tion of  215.  Six  years  later,  in  1900,  the 
population  stood  at  600.  The  village  was 
then  incorporated  as  a  town  with  an  assess- 
ment of  $321,976.  During  the  ensuing  five 
years  the  population  doubled,  and  the 
assessment  increased  to  over  $600,000.  To- 
day, in  1913,  Yorkton  is  the  home  of  about 
4,000  people,  and  is  assessed  at  over 
$2,000,000.  Thus,  although  there  has  been 
no  phenomenal  rush  of  settlers  as  in  the 
case  of  Saskatoon  or  Moose  Jaw,  no  extra- 
ordinary increase  in  the  volume  of  business 
done,  and  no  boom  in  its  real  estate,  the 
town  has  made  a  steady  and  continuous 
progress,  which  has  not  been  without  its 
appeal  to  the  business  man,  the  farmer,  and 
the  investor. 

In  addition  to  its  position  on  the  Canadian 
Pacific  Railway,  Yorkton  is  also  connected 
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with  Regina  in  the  south  by  the  Grand 
Trunk  Pacific,  the  same  railway  continu- 
ing northward  and  joining  the  Canadian 
Northern  Railway  at  Canora.  From  this 
point  communication  will  ultimately  be 
had  with  the  Hudson's  Hay  Railway. 
The  Canadian  Northern  Railway  also 
ssess  a  charter  empowering  them  to 
build  a  line  from  Regina  through  Yorkton 
lo  connect  with  the  Hudson's  Hay  Rail- 
way. 

Originally  the  district  for  many  miles 
round  Yorkton  was  the  domain  of  the 
cattle  rancher,  and  large  quantities  of 
steers  were  annually  shipped  to  market. 
To-day,  however,  the  cattle  rancher  is 
being  forced  farther  and  farther  away 
from  the  town,  the  attractions  of  grain 
growing  overshadowing  those  of  stock 
raising.  Many  of  the  farmers  combine 
the  two  branches  of  agriculture,  and  make 
their  cattle  return  a  fair  remuneration  by 
means  of  stall  feeding.  In  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  the  town,  however,  wheat 
growing  easily  leads  the  way,  as  the  line 
of  elevators  near  the  railway  station 
testifies.  Mixed  farming  is  growing  in 
popularity,  and  market  gardening  gives 
excellent  returns,  all  kinds  of  vegetables — 
tomatoes,  citrons,  marrows,  and  cucumbers 
— growing  in  abundance.  The  price  of 
land  varies  from  815  to  $40  an  acre 
according  to  its  quality  and  situation. 

Yorkton  is  also  important  as  a  judicial 
centre,  and  the  offices  of  the  local  registrar 
of  the  Supreme  Court,  the  clerk  of  the 
District  Court,  and  the  sheriff  of  the  dis- 
trict are  situated  there.  Two  sittings  of 
the  Supreme  Court  and  four  of  the 
District  Court  are  held  yearly  in  the 
town.  The  town  contains  also  a  Dominion 
Lands  Office,  a  Land  Titles  Office,  and 
the  barracks  of  the  Royal  North-West 
Mounted  Police. 

As  a  residential  town  Yorkton  has  many 
advantages,  not  the  least  of  them  being 
the  nature  of  the  surrounding  scenery. 
The  park  country  offers  a  most  pleasing 
contrast  to  the  flat  prairie  of  the  most 
southerly  portion  of  the  province,  while 
York  Lake  offers  facilities  for  holiday- 
making  that  are  rapidly  becoming  known 
throughout  the  entire  province.  A  supply 
of  water  for  domestic  purposes  is  obtained 
from  a  series  of  deep  wells  sunk  in  a 
fine  sandy  gravel  subsoil  which  serves 
as  a  natural  filtering  bed.  An  extensive 
system  of  mains  conveys  the  water  to 
the   residences.     The    sewerage   system   is 


very  elaborate  and  extremely  efficient, 
Electric  light  and  acetylene  gas  have  also 
been  installed  :  these  public  utilities,  being 
the  property  of  the  town,  are  administered 
by  the  town  council.  The  town  also 
possesses  a  good  hospital,  known  as  the 
Victoria  Hospital,  where  a  matron,  two 
graduate  nurses,  and  five  pupil  nurses  are 
in  residence.  This  is  the  only  hospital 
for  many  miles  around,  and  Yorkton  is 
duly  proud  of  an  institution  possessed  by 
far  too  few  towns  in  the  Canadian  West. 
The  town  has  two  public  schools  and 
a  large  Collegiate  Institute  which  was 
erected  at  a  cost  of  $70,000.  Of  the 
religious  denominations  the  Baptist, 
Anglican,  Methodist,  Presbyterian,  Roman 
Catholic,  German  Baptist,  Hebrew,  and 
Lutheran  are  all  represented,  the  five 
former  having  most  substantial  churches. 
The  Bank  of  British  North  America, 
the  Canadian  Bank  of  Commerce,  the 
Northern  Crown  Bank,  the  Bank  of 
Toronto,  and  the  Union  Bank  of  Canada 
have  all  established  branches  in  the  town, 
the  two  latter  having  erected  substantial 
buildings  of  their  own. 

Weyburn. — Weyburn,  an  important  city 
in  South-Eastern  Saskatchewan,  is  situated 
at  the  junction  of  the  Canadian  section 
of  the  Minneapolis,  St.  Paul,  and  Sault 
Ste-Marie  Railway  with  the  Canadian 
Pacific  line  running  from  Winnipeg 
through  Southern  Saskatchewan  to  Leth- 
bridge  in  Alberta.  The  building  of  the 
latter  line  has  brought  Weyburn  175  miles 
nearer  Winnipeg  by  rail  than  was  formerly 
the  case,  and  has  opened  up  a  large 
stretch  of  country  for  which  the  town 
acts  as  a  distributing  centre.  The  line 
only  reached  Weyburn  in  1910,  and  is 
largely  responsible  for  the  growth  that 
the  city  has  manifested  during  the  past 
two  or  three  years.  Until  1910  its  pro- 
gress had  been  more  or  less  continuous 
but  by  no  means  exceptional,  the  popula- 
tion increasing  from  200  in  1903  to  1,100 
in  1909.  By  191 1,  however,  an  additional 
2,000  inhabitants  had  settled  in  the  town. 
To-day  the  population  stands  at  5,345,  as 
shown  by  a  municipal  census  taken  in 
June  191 3.  Other  railway  lines  are  pro- 
jected, and  when  the  transportation  com- 
panies put  their  schemes  into  effect 
Weyburn  will  be  a  railway  centre  of 
considerable  importance.  The  Grand 
Trunk  Pacific  line  is  now  graded  into 
the  city  and  everything  is  in  readiness  for 
the  laving  of  the  steel. 
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The  surrounding  country  is  well  settled 
with  farmers,  who  obtain  good  crops  of 
wheat  ami  other  grains,  the  soil  and 
climate  being  well  adapted  to  this  branch 
of  agriculture.  In  addition  to  its  grain- 
producing  powers,  however,  the  district 
has  another  asset,  which,  in  the  form  of 
natural  gas,  may  eventually  prove  of  the 
utmost  value.  A  flow  has  been  struck 
at  a  distance  of  18  miles  from  Weyburn, 
and  there  is  good  reason  to  believe  that 
investigations  will  reveal  further  supplies. 
The  town  is  also  comparatively  close  to 
the  Souris  coalfields,  and  coal,  according 
to  the  estimate  formed  by  the  Board  of 
Trade,  can  be  laid  down  in  Weyburn  at 
$2.40  per  ton. 

With  the  exception  of  the  telephone, 
which  is  controlled  by  the  provincial 
Government,  Weyburn  owns  the  whole  of 
its  municipal  utilities.  The  power  plant, 
which  is  situated  in  a  solid  brick  building 
measuring  60  ft.  by  100  ft.,  standing  on  the 
bank  of  the  Souris  River,  generates  elec- 
tricity for  power  and  lighting  and  for 
operating  the  pumps  in  connection  with 
the  waterworks  and  sewer  systems.  It 
consists  of  a  15  and  30  by  30  cross-com- 
pound Corliss  engine,  directly  connected 
with  a  250-kw.  alternating  generator,  a  14 
by  24  Corliss  engine  and  75-kw.  generator, 
and  a  seven-panel  switch-board  to  control 
the  output. 

Water  is  obtained  from  a  series  of  deep 
wells  and  lateral  galleries  about  a  mile 
from  the  town,  sunk  in  a  fine  sandy  gravel 
subsoil,  whence  it  is  conveyed  to  the 
principal  business  and  residential  streets  by 
means  of  a  comprehensive  system  of  water 
mains.  Extensions  are  being  continually 
made  to  meet  the  increased  requirements  of 
the  inhabitants.  For  fire  purposes  a  special 
pump  induces  an  additional  flow  of  700 
gallons  a  minute  above  the  ordinary  flow 
of  the  domestic  supply,  while  a  gravity 
pressure  water  tank  of  150,000  gallons  acts 
as  a  reserve  against  emergencies.  All 
sewage  is  carried  away  by  means  of  a 
gravity  system. 

There  are  no  fewer  than  three  hospitals  at 
Weyburn,  which  in  this  respect  is  probably 
unique  among  Western  Canadian  towns  of 
similar  size.  The  old  general  hospital  and 
a  private  institution  controlled  by  the 
Sisters  of  Charity  have  become  too  small 
for  the  city's  requirements,  and  a  fine 
new  hospital  is  practically  completed,  over 
$60,000  having  been  spent  in  its  construc- 
tion. 
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There  are  three  large  public  schools  and 
an  imposing  collegiate  institute.  It  is 
doubtful,  however,  if  these  educational 
facilities  will  be  sufficient  for  any  consider- 
able time. 

The  city  has  six  churches,  the  Anglican, 
Methodist,  Presbyterian,  Baptist,  Free 
Methodist,  and  Roman  Catholic  denomina- 
tions being  represented. 

The  question  of  parks  has  already  re- 
ceived the  attention  of  the  authorities, 
and  two  sites  have  been  obtained.  One 
consists  of  35  acres,  charmingly  situated 
and  intersected  by  the  Souris  River.  The 
other,  which  consists  of  20  acres,  is  the 
scene  of  a  large  annual  fair. 

The  commercial  and  public  buildings 
are,  for  the  greater  part,  substantial  struc- 
tures. The  banks,  as  usual,  have  built 
themselves  handsome  homes,  the  Bank  of 
Montreal,  the  Home  Bank  of  Canada,  the 
Union  Bank  of  Canada,  the  Canadian  Bank 
of  Commerce,  and  the  Royal  Bank  of 
Canada  all  having  branches  in  the  town. 
Weyburn  also  has  its  own  financial  institu- 
tion in  the  form  of  the  Weyburn  Security 
Bank.  Other  tine  buildings  are  the  Post 
Office,  the  armoury  of  the  Royal  North- 
West  Mounted  Police,  the  Masonic  Temple, 
and  the  Oddfellows'  Hall. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  Weyburn  is 
the  youngest  city  in  the  province,  a  charter 
having  been  granted  to  the  former  town 
in  the  summer  of  1913. 

Swift  Current. — Few  towns  in  Southern 
Saskatchewan  are  attracting  more  attention 
than  the  erstwhile  village  of  Swift  Current, 
a  divisional  point  on  the  main  line  of  the 
Canadian  Pacific  Railway.  Swift  Current 
has  indeed  made  steady  progress  since 
1906,  in  which  year  it  was  a  village  of  some 
200  people,  but  its  growth  has  been 
especially  marked  during  the  years  191 2 
and  1913.  In  191 1  the  population  was 
2,500,  but  during  the  following  year  it 
increased  to  4,350,  and  at  the  end  of  1913 
a  census  should  easily  show  some  6,000 
inhabitants. 

This  sudden  impetus  is  almost  entirely 
due  to  the  determination  of  the  large  rail- 
way companies  to  build  lines  through  the 
hitherto  neglected  district  of  South-Western 
Saskatchewan,  a  district  in  which  a  huge 
area  is  largely  devoted  to  cattle  ranching. 
Swift  Current  lies  near  the  western 
boundary  of  the  province,  at  a  distance  of 
no  miles  from  Moose  Jaw,  and  the  action 
of  the  railways  must  necessarily  exercise 
powerful  influence   over  the  future  of  the 


town.  At  present  it  is  served  by  the 
Canadian  Pacific  Railway's  main  line,  and 
another  line  belonging  to  the  same  com- 
pany and  running  south-west  to  a  small 
town  called  Vanguard.  A  little  to  the  west 
of  Swift  Current  a  branch  line  of  the 
Canadian  Pacific  is  pushing  its  way  into 
the  territory  lying  to  the  south  of  the 
Southern  Saskatchewan  River.  These 
transportation  facilities  will  shortly  be  very 
largely  increased  by  the  lines  of  the  Grand 
Trunk  Pacific  and  Canadian  Northern 
Railways.  The  latter  line  will  materially 
assist  in  the  development  of  the  country 
between  Swift  Current  and  Moose  Jaw-  to 
the  south  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway. 
Swift  Current  hopes  to  rank  as  a  city  within 
three  years,  and  appears  to  be  well  on  the 
way  to  achieving  its  ambition. 

Most  of  the  public  utilities  are  owned 
and  controlled  by  the  municipality  itself, 
and  for  so  small  a  place  the  amount  appro- 
priated for  such  purposes  is  surprisingly 
large.  During  the  four  vears  1909  to  1912, 
$341,869  was  expended  in  improving 
thoroughfares  and  installing  modern  con- 
veniences. The  first  care  of  the  authori- 
ties was  the  provision  of  efficient  water  and 
sewerage  systems,  to  which  about  $150,000 
have  been  devoted.  The  Dominion  Govern- 
ment having  granted  the  necessary  permis- 
sion, the  town  is  empowered  to  draw  water 
from  Swift  Current  Creek  to  the  extent  of 
2,250,000  gallons  daily.  This  water  is 
supplied  to  consumers  at  the  rate  of  3^5 
cents  per  gallon.  The  town  has  grown  so 
rapidly  of  late  that  it  has  been  quite  im- 
possible to  supply  every  house  with  water. 
There  are  many  miles  of  steel  water  mains 
within  the  town,  however,  with  which  about 
150  houses  are  connected.  For  fire-fighting 
purposes  a  pressure  of  150  lb.  to  the  square 
inch  is  available.  For  sewerage  purposes 
about  six  miles  of  sewer  are  laid  down  on 
what  is  called  the  separate  system,  and  the 
contents  are  carried  to  purification  works 
situated  about  a  mile  north  of  the  town. 
The  purified  sewage  is  discharged  into 
Swift  Current  Creek  fully  2\  miles  below 
the  water  intake. 

Until  quite  recently  the  Council  were 
content  with  wooden  sidewalks  and  ordinary 
dirt  roads,  wisely  considering  that  water 
and  sanitation  were  of  more  importance 
than  paved  streets.  Contracts,  however, 
have  now  been  let  for  concrete  pavements 
in  the  central  portion  of  the  town,  and  a 
steam  roller  and  crushing  plant  have  been 
purchased  in  order  that  the  roads  may  be 
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macadamized.  It  is  a  matter  for  regret 
that  there  is  no  park  in  the  centre  of  the 
town,  but  to  the  south  the  Exhibition  grounds 
occupy  160  acres  and  include  an  excellent 
racetrack.  The  town  also  possesses  in  the 
outlying  suburbs  several  other  plots  destined 
at  no  distant  date  to  be  converted  into 
pleasure  gardens. 

The  power  plant  and  electric  lighting 
system  are,  like  the  water  and  sewerage 
works,  the  property  of  the  corporation. 
The  power  is  generated  by  a  suction  gas 
plant  of  two  units,  and  is  supplied  at  12 
cents  per  kilowatt  hour. 

The  education  of  the  children  is  provided 
for  by  two  schools,  while  five  churches 
attend  to  the  religious  requirements  of  the 
people.  A  hospital  situated  on  a  hill  out- 
side the  town  is  owned  by  the  municipality. 

Eight  banks  have  established  branches  in 
the  town,  and  several  manufacturing  firms 
have  commenced  operations  there.  Other 
prominent  buildings  include  two  public 
schools  and  five  churches.  The  water- 
works and  electric  light  are  municipally 
owned. 

Swift  Current  is  one  of  the  most  enter- 
prising and  successful  of  Western  Canadian 
towns,  and  will  doubtless  attain  consider- 
able prominence  in  the  future. 

Moosomin. — Situated  on  the  main  line  of 
the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway,  a  few  miles 
west  of  the  Manitoba  boundary,  Moosomin 
is  acknowledged  to  be  one  of  the  prettiest 
towns  in  the  Prairie  Provinces.  The  town 
stands  in  one  of  the  most  picturesque 
portions  of  Southern  Saskatchewan,  and  its 
natural  advantages  have  been  supplemented 
by  the  care  which  its  citizens  have  devoted 
to  the  preparing  of  lawns  and  gardens. 

Commercially  the  town  is  not  unimportant, 
being  the  chief  distributing  centre  for  a 
large  mixed  farming  district.  A  Government 
creamery  is  established  here  and  over 
100,000  lb.  of  butter  are  manufactured 
annually.  There  is  also  an  immense  brick- 
clav  deposit  about  four  miles  south  of  the 
town. 

Moosomin  now  has  a  population  of  1,400. 
As  a  judicial  centre  it  has  a  courthouse,  a 
resident  Judge,  a  sheriff,  and  a  local  registrar 
of  the  Supreme  Court.  A  large  Land  Titles 
Office  is  in  course  of  erection  at  a  cost  of 
$50,000,  and  a  detachment  of  the  Royal 
North-West  Mounted  Police  is  housed  in 
the  local  barracks.  The  town  is  also  the 
headquarters  of  the  "  A "  squadron  of  the 
16th  Light  Horse,  and  a  drill  hall  and 
armoury  are  beinsj  added  to  its  buildings. 
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The  Town  II. ill  is  a  fine  building,  which 
was  erected  at  a  cost  of  840,000,  and  com- 
prises an  Opera  Hall,  the  Posl  Office,  Fire 
11. ill,  and  Council  Chambers. 

The  water  system  is  based  upon  an 
artesian  well  situated  in  the  ov  1 1 1 1 1-  of  the 
town,  and  is  connected  with  the  principal 
business  and  residential  sections.  Street 
lighting  is  furnished  in  the  form  of  acetylene 
and  an  efficient  sewerage  system  does 
much  to  maintain  ahigh  standard  oi  health. 

The  public  school  is  exceptionally  large, 
containing  eight  rooms,  employing  six 
teachers,  ami  having  300  pupils  on  its  roll. 
The  High  School  is  also  a  tine  building, 
and  it-  curriculum  leads  up  to  the  various 
teachers'  certificates  and  matriculation.  It 
also  includes  a  special  course  in  agriculture. 
The  live  churches  are  occupied  by  the 
Anglican,  Presbyterian,  Methodist,  Baptist, 
and  Roman  Catholic  denominations.  Two 
banks  attend  to  the  financial  business  of 
the  town,  and  three  elevators  provide  storage 
for  the  grain  crop-. 

Maple  Creek. — Maple  Creek,  which  in  the 
days  of  the  Riel  rebellions  was  an  important 
of  the  Royal  Xorth-West  Mounted 
Police,  is  situated  on  the  main  line  of  the 
Canadian  Pacific  Railway,  about  30  miles 
east  of  the  Alberta  boundary.  Until  1904 
the  surrounding  country  was  devoted  almost 
entirely  to  raising  cattle,  horses,  and  sheep, 
for  which  the  rich  grasses  and  many  creek- 
rendered  it  peculiarly  suitable.  Then,  how- 
ever, the  grain  grower  began  to  acquire  the 
land,  and  to-day  stock  raising  is  rapidly 
becoming  extinct  in  the  district.  Although 
thousands  of  acres  are  under  cultivation, 
thousands  still  await  development.  Home- 
steads and  pre-emptions  are  still  available, 
while  privately  owned  land  may  be  pur- 
chased at  prices  ranging  from  815  upwards. 
The  soil  is  principally  of  the  heavy  black 
and  sandy  loam  varieties,  and  the  climate, 
owing  to  the  influence  of  the  Chinook  wind, 
is  rather  more  equable  than  in  the  districts 
further  east.  Good  water  is  available  in 
every  part  of  the  district,  the  average 
depth  oi  wells  being  25  ft.,  though  in  the 
Happyland  and  Clinworth  sections,  which 
lie  north  of  the  railway,  it  is  necessary  to 
go  as  deep  as  75  or  100  ft. 

The  town  has  a  population  of  1,800, 
but  this  figure  will  undoubtedly  be 
largely  increased  in  the  course  of  the 
next  few  years.  Water  is  brought  from 
springs  in  the  Cypress  Hills,  a  distance  of 
nine  miles,  by  means  of  a  gravity  system. 
The  sewerage  system,  known  a-  the  Stod- 


dart  Distributing,  was  in-tailed  in  ii)o<) 
.it     a     cost     of     858,000,    and      carries    all 

sewage  to  a  large   sedimentation  tank  to 

the  north  of  the  town.  The  finest  build- 
ing in  Maple  Creek  is  the  I'o-l  Office  and 
Customs  House,  which  is  closely  followed 
by  the  General  Hospital.  There  i-  .1  sub- 
stantial and  commodious  public  school. 
Four  large  churches,  owned  by  the  Metho- 
dist, Presbyterian,  Roman  Catholic,  and 
Anglican  denominations,  may  also  be  found 
within  the  town  limits.  There  are  two 
banks  and  two  elevators. 

Broadview. — Broadview  is  a  small  town 
of  1,200  people,  situated  on  the  main  line 
of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway,  of  which 
it  is  an  important  divisional  point.  It  is 
stated,  in  fact,  to  be  the  largest  divisional 
point  between  Winnipeg  and  Calgary,  and 
indeed  the  appearance  of  the  railway  yards 
leads  the  traveller  to  expect  the  town  to 
be  far  larger  than  it  is.  However,  Broad- 
view has  been  content  to  pursue  a  steady 
course,  combining  its  duties  as  a  railway 
divisional  point  with  those  of  a  distributing 
point  for  the  surrounding  country.  It  was 
incorporated  as  a  town  in  1907,  but  was 
in  existence  as  long  ago  as  1882.  Though 
its  population  is  small  its  trade  is  thriving, 
and  the  fertility  of  the  farm  lands  in  the 
vicinity  is  attracting  more  settlers  each 
year.  The  district  is  one  of  the  few  in 
Southern  Saskatchewan  that  are  equally 
suitable  to  grain  growing  and  mixed  farm- 
ing, while  dairy  farming  is  rapidly  coming 
into  prominence. 

Large  supplies  of  brick-clay  in  the  im- 
mediate vicinity  of  the  town  have  given 
rise  to  the  establishment  of  several  brick- 
making  plants,  and  bricks  are  exported 
to  different  points  in  Saskatchewan  and 
Manitoba.  Ten  miles  north  of  Broadview 
is  Crooked  Lake,  which  is  a  favourite  site 
for  summer  homes  and  offers  excellent 
boating  and  fishing. 

The  town  has  one  school,  five  churches, 
belonging  to  the  Anglican,  Presbyterian, 
Roman  Catholic,  Methodist,  and  Baptist 
denominations,  two  hotels,  and  one  bank, 
the  Imperial  Bank  of  Canada.  The  town 
is  illuminated  by  gasolene  lighting,  and  has 
good  soft  water.  There  are  two  grain 
elevators. 

Estevan. — Estevan  is  an  important  little 
town  of  3,300  people,  situated  in  the  ex- 
treme south  of  Saskatchewan,  but  a  few 
miles  north  of  the  United  States  frontier. 

The  town  owes  its  prominence  largely 
to  the  deposits  of  coal,  clay,  and  natural 
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gas  found  in  its  vicinity.  These  are  being 
increasingly  developed  each  year.  Coal  of 
the  lignite  variety  wa-  first  discovered 
there  before  the  beginning  of  the  twentieth 
century,  but  for  some  time  was  not  mined 
to  any  extent.  To-day,  however,  the  out- 
put amounts  to  about  300,000  tons  per 
annum. 

The  clay  deposits  were  not  discovered 
until  1902,  but  steps  were  immediately 
taken  to  profit  by  their  presence,  and  the 
first  brick  was  manufactured  at  Kstevan 
in  1904.  Gas,  the  third  natural  resource 
that  is  helping  to  make  the  town  wealthy, 
was  only  discovered  late  in  191 1,  but  suffi- 
cient development  work  has  been  done  to 
show  that  the  supply  is  very  large. 

The  mineral  resources,  however,  are  by 
no  means  the  only  factors  contributing  to 
the  progress  of  the  town.  The  surround- 
ing country  is  closely  settled  by  farmers, 
and  the  agricultural  returns  are  eminently 
satisfactory.  Grain  growing  is  the  chief 
branch  of  farming  followed  in  this  part 
of  Saskatchewan,  and  wheat,  oats,  flax, 
and  barley  are  all  grown  with  success. 
Two  or  three  flourishing  market  gardens 
exist  in  the  vicinity  of  the  town,  while  a 
large  nursery  makes  frequent  shipments 
of  trees  and  ornamental  shrubs  to  all  parts 
of  the  province. 

The  town  is  excellently  served  by  rail- 
ways, being  the  intersecting  point  for  two 
branches  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway, 
and  having  connections  with  all  parts  of 
the  country  by  means  of  those  lines. 

In  its  public  buildings  full  use  has 
been  made  of  Estevan's  resources,  many 
edifices  being  constructed  of  locally  manu- 
factured brick.  The  Post  Office  and  the 
Town  Hall,  perhaps  the  most  imposing 
structure  in  the  town,  are  closely  followed 
by  the  four  schools.  The  churches  are 
well  to  the  fore,  the  Methodist,  Presby- 
terian, Anglican,  Baptist,  Roman  Catholic, 
and  Free  Methodist  denominations  all 
being  represented.  The  Bank  of  British 
North  America,  the  Bank  of  Hamilton, 
and  the  Union  Bank  of  Canada  are  all 
conducting  operations  in  the  town,  while 
the  travelling  public  is  catered  for  by 
three  hotels.  A  hospital  is  under  con- 
struction. 

It  is  only  recently  that  the  question 
of  public  utilities  has  been  seriously  con- 
sidered. Two  trunk  sewers  have,  however, 
already  been  laid  and  a  sewerage  plant 
installed.  A  large  water  tower  with  a 
capacity    of     100,000     gallons     has     been 
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erected  close  to  the  Town  Hall,  and 
pipes  are  now  being  laid  to  the  resi- 
dences. The  electric  light  plant  supplies 
light  at  .1  cost  of  8  cents  per  kilowatt 
hour. 

Wohelty. — The  town  of  Wolseley  is  one 
of  the  more  prosperous  of  the  smaller 
places  on  the  main  line  of  the  Canadian 
Pacific  Railway,  and  is  situated  in  a  dis- 
trict where  grain  growing  and  mixed 
fanning  are  almost  equally  flourishing 
industries.  To  the  north,  east,  and  west 
of  the  town  the  greater  part  of  the  land 
i*  already  under  cultivation,  but  to  the 
south  there  are  thousands  of  acres  that 
have  remained  undeveloped,  and  which 
may  be  purchased  at  quite  moderate  sums. 
This  district  is  served  by  the  Wolseley- 
Reston  branch  of  the  Canadian  Pacific 
Railway,  and  is  no  less  fertile  than  the 
remainder  of  the  land  round  Wolseley. 

The  town  itself  has  a  population  of  over 
1,000  inhabitants,  and  is  well  supplied  with 
the  customarv  public  utilities.  The  tele- 
phone system  gives  a  24-hour  service,  and 
affords  communication  with  nearly  every 
point  in  the  Prairie  Provinces.  The  town 
is  equipped  with  a  large  free  library,  and 
also  houses  the  fire-fighting  apparatus, 
which  includes  a  gasolene  engine  and 
3,500  feet  of  hose.  A  large  reservoir  in 
the  vicinity,  which  is  kept  open  in  the 
winter,  supplies  water  to  every  business 
section  of  the  town.  Electric  light  is  dis- 
tributed at  a  reasonable  cost.  There  are 
six  churches,  belonging  to  the  Roman 
Catholic,  Presbyterian,  Methodist,  German 
Reformed,  Baptist,  and  Anglican  denomi- 
nations, a  convent,  and  a  large  public 
school.  The  Union  Bank  of  Canada,  the 
Northern  Crown  Bank,  and  the  Bank  of 
Toronto  are  all  conducting  business,  and 
two  hotels  cater  for  the  travelling  public. 
An  unusual  attraction  is  the  tree  and 
ornamental  shrub  nursery  owned  by  the 
Canadian  Pacific  Railway. 

Whilst  mentioning  Wolseley,  something 
should  be  said  of  the  valuable  clay  belt 
which  is  to  be  found  within  a  stone's-throw 
of  the  railway  station.  Some  years  ago  a 
small  brick  plant  was  erected,  and  it  was 
found  that  this  clay  could  be  made  into 
bricks  equal  to  any  manufactured  in 
Western  Canada.  Though  the  owner,  for 
personal  reasons,  abandoned  the  project 
after  a  very  short  space  of  time,  sufficient 
bricks  were  produced  from  this  plant  to 
build  the  Town  Hall  and  practically  every 
other    substantial    building    in    the    town. 


Another  industry  for  which  the  town  should 
provide  an  opening  is  that  of  pork  pack- 
ing. In  the  surrounding  country  farmers 
.ire  giving  increased  attention  every  year 
to  pig  raising,  which  has  proved  a  most 
profitable  business.  It  is  said  that  there 
are  more  than  enough  pigs  shipped  from 
Wolseley  to  keep  a  large  pork-packing 
plant  thoroughly  busy. 

As  a  distributing  centre  the  town  is 
admirably  situated.  In  addition  to  the 
vast  territory  served  by  the  main  line  of 
the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway,  the  Reston 
line,  running  to  the  south-east  and  termi- 
nating in  the  town,  makes  Wolseley  the 
centre  of  a  vast  and  well-populated  farm- 
ing country.  Another  line  the  construc- 
tion of  which  is  contemplated  will  link 
Wolseley  with  Estevan  and  Balcarres. 
This  railroad,  when  made,  will  place  the 
town  in  direct  communication  with  Saska- 
toon, Prince  Albert,  North  Battleford, 
Edmonton,  and  other  important  points  to 
the  north-west. 

Abernethy,  a  small  town  with  a  popula- 
tion of  275  people,  is  situated  on  the 
Kirkella-Saskatoon  branch  of  the  Canadian 
Pacific  Railway,  about  327  miles  to  the 
west  of  Winnipeg.  The  town  contains 
one  school  and  three  churches,  occupied  by 
the  Anglican,  Methodist,  and  Presbyterian 
denominations.  Other  buildings  include  a 
branch  of  the  Bank  of  Hamilton  and  a 
grain  elevator. 

Alameda,  with  a  population  of  350  people, 
is  situated  130  miles  south-west  of  Brandon. 
Amongst  the  more  prominent  buildings  of 
the  town  may  be  mentioned  the  school- 
house,  a  hotel,  and  three  churches.  A 
considerable  amount  of  grain  is  stored 
here,  five  elevators  being  used  for  the 
purpose. 

Alsask,  with  a  population  of  500  people, 
is  situated  south-west  of  Saskatoon,  on  the 
branch  of  the  Canadian  Northern  Railway 
running  from  Saskatoon  to  Calgary.  The 
town  contains  one  school  and  three 
churches,  occupied  by  the  Anglican,  Pres- 
byterian, and  Methodist  denominations. 
Other  buildings  include  a  branch  of  the 
Union  Bank  of  Canada,  a  hotel,  and  two 
grain  elevators.  The  sub-agency  of  the 
Dominion  lands  in  Eastern  Alberta  is  to 
be  found  in  this  town. 

Areola,  with  a  population  of  850,  lies  114 
miles  south-east  of  Regina,  and  is  a  divi- 
sional point  on  the  Winnipeg-Arcola- 
Regina  branch  of  the  Canadian  Pacific 
Railway.  Among  the  more  important 
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buildings  of  the  town  may  be  mentioned 
the  two  schools,  the  branch  establishments 
of  the  Merchants  Bank  of  Canada  and  the 
Union  Bank  of  Canada,  the  two  hotels,  and 
four  churches.  Six  elevators  provide  ample 
storage  for  the  crops  of  the  district.  The 
town  possesses  an  electric  light  plant  and 
.1  gravity  system  of  waterworks. 

Assiniboia. — Situated  on  the  Wcyburn- 
Assiniboia  branch  of  the  Canadian  Pacific 
Railway,  Assiniboia  lies  11  r  miles  west  of 
the  city  of  Weyburn. 

The  town  was  only  founded  by  the 
Canadian  Pacific  Railway  Company  in  1912, 
and  according  to  the  returns  made  by  the 
local  assessor  now  has  a  population  of  over 
1,000.  This  growth  is  due  mainly  to  the 
action  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  in 
building  a  large  round-house  and  laying 
out  several  miles  of  siding.  At  present  the 
surrounding  country  is  largely  unsettled, 
but  despite  this  fact  local  crops  justify  the 
presence  of  five  elevators.  It  is  also  a  pro- 
mising sign  that  no  less  than  three  banks 
have  found  it  worth  while  to  establish  a 
branch  in  the  town — namely,  the  Union 
Bank  of  Canada,  the  Bank  of  Toronto,  and 
the  Weyburn  Security  Bank.  A  good 
school  has  been  erected,  at  a  cost  of  $35,000, 
and  the  members  of  four  religious  denomi- 
nations have  built  suitable  churches. 

Balcarres,  a  small  town  of  400  inhabitants, 
is  situated  at  the  point  where  the  Kirkella- 
Saskatoon  branch  of  the  Canadian  Pacific 
Railway  intersects  the  Regina- Yorkton 
branch  of  the  Grand  Trunk  Pacific,  199 
miles  south  of  Saskatoon.  The  town  in- 
cludes a  school,  two  hotels,  one  bank,  five 
elevators,  and  three  churches. 

Canora,  with  a  population  of  1,200,  is 
situated  on  the  Winnipeg-Edmonton  line 
of  the  Canadian  Northern  Railway,  being 
303  miles  west  of  Winnipeg.  The  town  is 
also  the  terminus  of  a  branch  of  the  Grand 
Trunk  Pacific  from  Regina.  Canora  has 
only  one  school,  but  in  other  respects  is  well 
served,  both  the  Canadian  Bank  of  Com- 
merce and  the  Union  Bank  of  Canada 
having  established  branches  there,  while 
the  Anglican,  Presbyterian,  and  Methodist 
denominations  have  built  their  own 
churche=  Other  buildings  include  three 
hotels  and  six  elevators,  while  a  hospital 
is  in  course  of  erection.  The  town  has  an 
electric  light  plant  from  which  electric 
light  is  supplied  at  15  cents  per  kilowatt, 
and  is  installing  a  system  of  waterworks. 

Carievale  is  a  small  town  of  200  inhabi- 
tants   situated     on    the     Brandon-Estevan 
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branch  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway, 
98  miles  south-west  of  Brandon.  The  town 
includes  a  school,  a  hotel,  four  elevators, 
and  three  churches  owned  by  the  Metho- 
dist, Presbyterian,  and  Anglican  denomi- 
nations. The  Bank  of  Hamilton  has  es- 
tablished a  branch  here. 

Carnduff. — The  town  of  Carnduff  is 
typical  of  the  many  small  farming  towns 
that  are  scattered  throughout  the  provinces 
of  Saskatchewan,  Alberta,  and  Manitoba. 
It  is,  however,  decidedly  more  progressive 
than  many  of  its  rivals,  and  is  likely  to 
attain  considerable  popularity  during  the 
next  few  years.  Of  all  the  towns  with  a 
population  of  less  than  700  there  are  few 
that  are  so  well  supplied  witli  modern 
conveniences  or  so  generously  endowed 
with  the  natural  advantages  that  make  for 
prosperity. 

Carnduff  is  situated  in  Southern  Sas- 
katchewan, on  a  branch  of  the  Canadian 
Pacific  Railway  running  from  Brandon 
through  Manitoba  to  the  small  town  of 
Forward  in  Saskatchewan.  It  is  about  20 
miles  west  of  the  Manitoba  boundary  and 
12  miles  north  of  the  International  boundary. 
It  may  be  reached  from  Brandon  in  4! 
hours. 

South-Western  Saskatchewan  was  one  of 
the  first  sections  of  the  country  west  of 
Manitoba  to  win  the  favour  of  the 
farmer,  and  the  district  round  Carn- 
duff has  been  yielding  its  tribute  to 
the  grain  markets  of  the  American  con- 
tinent for  several  years.  Wheat  has  always 
been  the  most  popular  crop  with  the  Wes- 
tern farmer,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  farm 
land  is  under  that  grain,  though  every  year 
part  of  the  land  is  sown  with  oats,  barley, 
and  flax  in  order  that  it  may  not  become 
too  quickly  depleted  of  its  fertility.  The 
educational  methods  adopted  by  the 
Dominion  and  provincial  Governments  are 
beginning  to  bear  fruit,  and  farmers  are 
realizing  that  if  they  wish  the  land  to  benefit 
their  children  they  must  adopt  a  system  of 
mixed  farming.  The  Carnduff  district  is 
well  suited  to  this  branch  of  agriculture,  and 
the  intelligent  husbandman  who  consistently 
pursues  a  progressive  policy  and  devotes 
scrupulous  attention  to  his  work  may  safely 
anticipate  even  greater  profits  than  accrue 
from  the  more  simple  occupation  of  grain 
growing.  Consequently  the  tendency  is 
towards  intensive  farming  and  the  preser- 
vation of  the  land's  natural  fertility.  Far- 
mers are  now  keeping  more  stock  than  was 
formerly  the  case,  and  are  supplementing 


the  natural  grasses  of  the  district  with  cul- 
tivated varieties.  Of  these  timothy  is  very 
prolific  and  yields  from  two  to  four  tons  to 
the  acre,  according  to  the  season  of  the 
year  when  it  reaches  maturity.  Brome 
grass  is  grown  quite  extensively,  and  its  leafy 
nature  renders  it  excellent  for  pasture. 
Recent  experiments  with  clover  have  proved 
eminently  successful,  and  every  year  more 
and  more  land  is  being  devoted  to  this 
crop.  Corn  and  alfalfa  are  also  coming  into 
favour  and  yield  a  most  satisfactory  profit. 
The  Souris  River  and  the  numerous  creeks 
flowing  through  the  district  provide  splen- 
did facilities  for  stock  raising  and  dairy 
farming,  and  pave  the  way  for  a  greater 
and  more  permanent  prosperity  than  can 
ensue  from  the  growing  of  grain.  Several 
farmers  have  imported  herds  of  pure-bred 
cattle  as  well  as  a  few  studs  of  registered 
horses,  mostly  Clydesdale,  for  which  there 
is  always  a  good  demand  at  remunerative 
prices. 

To  the  farmer  to  whom  the  temporary 
profits  and  simple  character  of  grain  grow- 
ing appeal  more  forcibly  than  the  permanent 
prosperity  attendant  upon  the  more  strenu- 
ous occupation  of  mixed  farming,  the  district 
offers  facilities  that  are  undeniably  attractive. 
The  soil  is  of  a  loamy  variety  with  a  deep  clay 
subsoil,  a  quality  that  has  been  one  of  the 
principal  factors  in  making  Saskatchewan  the 
leading  wheat-growing  province  of  Canada. 
Next  in  importance  to  the  soil  are  the  trans- 
portation facilities.  The  Canadian  Pacific 
Railway  gives  direct  communication  with 
Winnipeg  and  Fort  William,  and  the  Grand 
Trunk  Pacific  are  stated  to  be  contemplating 
the  construction  of  a  line  from  Lampman 
to  Sherwood,  passing  through  Carnduff. 
The  local  Board  of  Trade  has  compiled  a 
comparative  statement  of  freight  rates  to 
Fort  William  which  is  instructive.  From 
Carnduff  the  rate  is  16  cents  per  100  lb.  ; 
from  Edmonton,  28  cents  per  100  lb.  ; 
from  Lethbridge,  23  cents  per  100  lb.  ; 
while  from  Saskatoon  and  Prince  Albert  the 
rates  are  24  cents  and  26  cents  respectively. 
As  land  may  be  purchased  in  the  Carnduff 
district  at  from  $20  to  840  per  acre 
for  improved  land  and  from  $18  to 
$25  per  acre  for  unimproved  land,  prices 
which  are  in  no  way  higher  than  in  the 
other  districts  mentioned,  the  advantages 
that  Carnduff  offers  become  apparent. 

In    the  town  of  Carnduff  itself  may  be 

purchased  all  the  commodities  of  life  that 

the  farmer  can  possibly  require,  and  during 

the  week-ends  or  on  fair  days  the  social  life 
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of  the  community  offers  ample  opportunity 
for  recreation  and  a  change  from  the  routine 
of  the  farm.  The  keen  competition  in  all 
lines  of  business  gives  the  farmer  the  ad- 
vantage of  the  lowest  prices  in  whatever  he 
has  to  purchase,  while  five  large  grain 
elevators  will  purchase  or  store  his  grain  as 
he  may  desire.  The  larger  commercial 
establishments  of  the  town  include  a  large 
flour  mill  with  a  capacity  of  one  hundred 
barrels,  one  creamery  station,  three  general 
stores,  three  hardware  stores,  a  furniture 
store,  a  drugstore,  a  harness  shop,  a  boot  and 
shoe  store,  a  confectionery  store  and  bakery, 
a  butcher's  shop,  two  live  stock  dealers,  two 
restaurants,  a  hotel,  two  book  stores,  a 
jeweller's,  a  lumber  yard,  a  sash  and  door 
factory,  a  carriage  shop,  four  implement 
warehouses,  three  blacksmiths'  shops,  an 
automobile  garage,  a  machine  shop,  a  news- 
paper and  printing  office,  two  livery  stables, 
two  coal  dealers,  an  undertaker,  and  a 
branch  of  the  Merchants  Bank  of  Canada. 
The  town  also  has  a  public  library  and 
a  good  club.  That  professional  men  can 
make  a  successful  livelihood  in  such  rural 
districts  as  this  is  evidenced  by  the  fact 
that  within  the  limits  of  Carnduff  may  be 
found  several  doctors,  lawyers,  and  veteri- 
nary surgeons  in  active  practice. 

The  district  is  well  supplied  with  rural 
schools,  so  situated  that  no  pupil  is  far 
distant  from  the  schoolhouse.  These 
schools  are  presided  over  by  qualified 
teachers  who  have  graduated  from  the 
provincial  normal  schools.  In  the  town 
there  is  a  large  public  school  containing 
six  rooms  and  a  good  high  school  where 
an  extended  course  of  studies  may  be  taken 
leading  up  to  the  second  class  certificates 
for  teachers  or  for  the  University  matricu- 
lation examinations. 

Water  is  obtained  from  wells  and  is  of  a 
very  good  quality.  The  town  is  lighted  by 
acetylene  gas,  the  plant,  which  cost 
$9,500.  being  owned  by  the  municipality. 
The  town  telephone  system  is  also  a 
municipal  possession,  and  is  connected  not 
only  with  the  systems  owned  by  various 
rural  companies,  thus  linking  up  the  out- 
lying farms  with  the  shops  and  doctors, 
but  also  with  the  Government  line,  by 
which  long-distance  communication  may 
be  had  with  the  other  provinces  and  witli 
the  United  States. 

The  cost  of  living  in  Carnduff  is  as  low- 
as  in  most  places  in  Western  Canada. 
Rents  naturally  vary  according  to  the  size 
of    the    house,  but    for  $20    a   month   ex- 
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ccllent  accommodation  can  be  obtained. 
The  tax  rate  is,  in  the  rural  section,  $15 
per  annum  for  every  160  acres  owned  by 
the  farmer,  and  in  the  town  amounts  to 
2  cents  on  the  dollar.  This  is  quite 
inclusive. 

Carnduff  has  here  been  treated  at  a 
length  which  may  be  considered  quite  out 
of  proportion  to  its  population  of  470. 
The  necessity  for  a  detailed  description  of 
a  typical  farming  community  of  the  more 
prosperous  and  progressive  class  is,  how- 
ever, ample  justification  for  the  space 
devoted  to  the  district. 

Carlyle,  a  town  of  500  inhabitants,  lies 
124  miles  south-east  of  Regina,  on  the 
Winnipeg-Arcola-Regina  branch  of  the 
Canadian  Pacific  Railway.  It  is  also  a 
divisional  point  on  the  Winnipeg-Maryfield- 
Lethbridge  branch  of  the  Canadian 
Northern  Railway.  The  public  buildings 
of  the  town  include  a  public  school  and  a 
high  school,  while  the  more  prominent 
commercial  buildings  include  a  branch  of 
the  Union  Bank  of  Canada,  two  hotels, 
and  four  elevators.  In  addition  to  these 
are  three  churches  which  have  been  built 
by  the  Anglican,  Presbyterian,  and 
Methodist  Churches.  Water  costs  from 
%6  to  815  per  house  per  annum. 

Caron  is  a  small  town  of  300  inhabitants, 
and  lies  on  the  main  line  of  the  Canadian 
Pacific  Railway,  16  miles  west  of  Moose 
Jaw.  The  principal  buildings  in  the  town 
consist  of  two  schools,  a  hotel,  four 
elevators,  and  three  churches.  The  Bank 
of  Hamilton  has  established  a  branch 
here. 

Craik,  with  a  population  of  450,  is 
situated  on  the  Regina-Saskatoon-Prince 
Albert  branch  of  the  Canadian  Northern 
Railway,  73  miles  north  of  Regina.  Two 
banks  have  opened  branches  in  the  town, 
and  other  buildings  include  a  school,  two 
hotels,  four  elevators,  and  the  three 
churches  owned  by  the  Anglican,  Presby- 
terian, and  Methodist  denominations. 

Davidson  is  a  town  of  600  persons,  and 
is  situated  on  the  Winnipeg-Regina-Prince 
Albert  line  of  the  Canadian  Northern 
Railway,  91  miles  north-west  of  Regina. 
Both  the  Royal  Bank  of  Canada  and  the 
Bank  of  British  N'orth  America  have  estab- 
lished branches  in  the  town,  which  also 
supports  a  school,  a  hospital,  two  hotels, 
and  as  many  as  six  elevators.  In  addition 
the  Presbyterians,  Methodists,  Anglicans, 
and  Roman  Catholics  of  the  town  have 
erected  churches  for  their  respective  de- 


nominations. The  town  has  an  electric 
light  plant  which  supplies  the  inhabitants 
at  15  cents  per  kilowatt. 

Esterhazy,  with  a  population  of  400,  is 
situated  on  the  Kirkella-Saskatoon  branch 
of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway,  267  miles 
south-west  of  Saskatoon.  The  Union  Bank 
of  Canada  has  opened  a  branch  in  the 
town,  which  also  includes  a  school,  a 
hotel,  four  elevators,  and  a  church,  which 
is  used  by  the  various  religious  denomina- 
tions. 

Fleming,  with  a  population  of  270,  is 
situated  on  the  main  line  of  the  Canadian 
Pacific  Railway,  210  miles  west  of  Winni- 
peg. The  principal  buildings  of  the  town 
comprise  a  school,  a  hotel,  a  branch  of 
the  Northern  Crown  Bank,  and  four  ele- 
vators. There  are  in  addition  three 
churches  owned  by  the  Methodist,  Presby- 
terian, and  Anglican  denominations. 

Francis  is  a  small  town  with  300  inhabi- 
tants, situated  on  the  Winnipeg-Arcola- 
Regina  branch  of  the  Canadian  Pacific 
Railway,  41  miles  south-east  of  Regina. 
The  Bank  of  Hamilton  has  opened  a 
branch  establishment  here,  and  other 
buildings  of  note  include  a  school,  a 
hotel,  five  elevators,  and  a  Presbyterian 
church.     Water  costs  about  §8  per  annum. 

Grenfell  is  a  town  with  730  inhabitants, 
situated  on  the  main  line  of  the  Canadian 
Pacific  Railway,  77  miles  east  of  Regina. 
Two  chartered  banks  have  opened  branch 
establishments  in  the  town,  and  six  ele- 
vators have  been  erected  adjacent  to  the 
station.  Other  buildings  include  two 
schools,  two  hotels,  and  six  churches. 

Gull  Lake,  with  a  population  of  1,100,  is 
situated  on  the  main  line  of  the  Canadian 
Pacific  Railway,  146  miles  west  of  Moose 
Jaw.  The  Union  Bank  of  Canada  and  the 
Merchants  Bank  of  Canada  have  both 
opened  branch  establishments  in  the  town, 
and  two  hospitals  have  been  built  and  re- 
ceive patients  from  neighbouring  districts 
at  a  reasonable  fee  for  board  and  attend- 
ance. Among  other  buildings  that  may  be 
mentioned  are  the  school,  two  hotels,  three 
elevators,  and  four  churches.  The  town 
owns  an  electric  light  plant  which  supplies 
the  residents  at  a  rate  of  18  cents  per 
kilowatt. 

Hartley,  a  town  of  600  inhabitants,  is 
situated  on  the  Winnipeg-Regina-Prince 
Albert  branch  of  the  Canadian  Northern 
Railway,  122  miles  north-west  of  Regina. 
The  more  important  buildings  include  the 
school,  the  branches  of  the  Northern  Crown 
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Bank  and  Dominion  Bank,  two  hotels,  five 
elevators,  and  the  churches  occupied  by  the 
Presbyterian,  Methodist,  Anglican,  and 
Lutheran  denominations.  An  electric  light 
plant  is  in  process  of  installation. 

Herbert,  with  a  population  of  1,010,  is 
situated  on  the  main  line  of  the  Canadian 
Pacific  Railway,  82  miles  west  of  Moose 
Jaw.  The  town  possesses  a  graded  school 
and  a  Mennonite  Educational  Institute,  two 
hotels,  and  five  elevators,  while  the  Canadian 
Bank  of  Commerce  and  the  Union  Bank 
of  Canada  both  have  branches  there.  In 
addition  churches  have  been  built  by  the 
Methodist,  Episcopal,  Anglican,  and  Men- 
nonite denominations,  while  a  hospital  is 
in  course  of  erection.  The  town  has  an 
electric  light  plant,  light  being  supplied 
to  the  residents  at  16  cents  per  kilowatt. 

Heward  is  a  small  town  of  200  people, 
situated  on  the  Winnipeg-Arcola-Regina 
branch  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway, 
82  miles  south-east  of  Regina.  The  prin- 
cipal buildings  consist  of  a  school,  a  hotel, 
a  branch  of  the  Bank  of  Hamilton,  three 
elevators,  and  three  churches  owned  by 
the  Methodist,  Presbyterian,  and  Anglican 
denominations. 

Indian  Head,  a  town  of  some  1,400  in- 
habitants, is  situated  on  the  main  line  of 
the  Canadian  Pacific  Railwav,  42  miles  east 
of  Regina.  The  town  is  the  centre  of  an 
important  farming  district,  and  ten  elevators 
are  required  to  handle  the  local  harvests  of 
grain.  The  Dominion  Government  also 
operates  a  large  experimental  farm  here. 
Among  the  buildings  may  be  mentioned 
the  two  schools,  the  three  hotels,  and  three 
churches.  The  town  owns  extensive  sew- 
erage and  waterworks  systems,  while  a 
large  park  adds  to  its  attractions. 

Kamsack,  with  a  population  of  800,  is  a 
divisional  point  on  the  main  line  of  the 
Canadian  Northern  Railway,  and  lies  279 
miles  west  of  Winnipeg.  A  branch  of  the 
Bank  of  Nova  Scotia  is  situated  here.  The 
public  buildings  include  a  school  and  Ang- 
lican, Presbyterian,  and  Roman  Catholic 
churches.  For  the  travelling  public  there 
are  two  hotels. 

Kindersley  is  a  town  of  1.250  people,  situ- 
ated 126  miles  south-west  of  Saskatoon.  It 
is  on  the  Saskatoon-Calgary  branch  of  the 
Canadian  Northern  Railway,  of  which  line 
it  is  a  divisional  point.  The  Union  Bank  of 
Canada  and  the  Canadian  Bank  of  Com- 
merce both  have  branches  here,  but  the 
town  possesses  only  one  school,  which  is 
barely  sufficient  for  its  population.     There 
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are  two  hotels  and  four  elevators,  while  the 
Presbyterian,  Methodist,  and  Anglican  de- 
nominations  have  built  their  own  churches. 
Waterworks  .ire  in  course  of  construction. 

fan,  a  town  of  450  inhabitants,  lies 
7(1  miles  ea>t  of  Saskatoon,  and  is  situated 
at  the  junction  ol  the  Winnipeg-Edmonton 
branch  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway 
with  the  Kirkella-Saskatoon  branch  of  the 
same  company.  The  Canadian  Bank  of 
Commerce  and  the  Union  Bank  of  Canada 
have  established  branches  in  the  town, 
which  also  has  a  school  and  hotel,  three 
elevators,  and  churches  belonging  to  the 
Anglican.  Presbyterian,  and  Methodist  de- 
nominations. Services  are  also  held  by  the 
Lutherans,  who  so  far  have  not  built  a 
church  of  their  own. 

Lemberg,  a  small  town  with  a  population 
of  325,  is  situated  on  the  Kirkella-Saskatoon 
branch  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway, 
185  miles  west  of  Brandon.  The  Union 
Bank  of  Canada  has  opened  a  branch 
establishment  here,  and  despite  its  scanty 
population  the  town  has  two  schools,  two 
hotels,  five  elevators,  and  five  churches, 
occupied  by  the  Anglican,  Presbyterian, 
Methodist,  Roman  Catholic,  and  Lutheran 
denominations. 

Lumsden,  a  town  of  700  persons,  is  situ- 
ated on  the  Regina-Saskatoon-Prince  Albert 
branch  of  the  Canadian  Northern  Railway, 
20  miles  north-west  of  Regina.  The  town 
includes  a  school,  a  hotel,  two  banks,  four 
elevators,  and  three  churches. 

Manor,  with  a  population  of  300,  is  situated 
on  the  Winnipeg-Arcola-Regina  branch  of 
the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway,  1 18  miles 
south-east  of  Regina.  The  Northern  Crown 
Bank  has  opened  a  branch  in  the  town, 
which  also  has  a  school,  a  hotel,  four 
elevators,  and  Anglican,  Presbyterian,  and 
Methodist  churches. 

Melville,  with  a  population  of  3,000,  is  an 
important  divisional  point  on  the  main  line 
of  the  Grand  Trunk  Pacific,  and  is  situated 
at  the  intersection  of  that  line  with  the 
Regina- Yorkton  branch  of  the  same  com- 
pany, 280  miles  west  of  Winnipeg  and  96 
miles  north  of  Regina.  The  town  is  well 
supplied  with  modern  conveniences,  pos- 
sessing an  electric  light  plant,  a  waterworks 
tem,  a  hospital,  already  in  operation,  and 
a  second  hospital  in  course  of  construction 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Grey  Nuns. 
Electric  light  is  supplied  for  domestic  pur- 
poses at  14  cents  per  kilowatt,  or  for  other 
purposes  at  6  cents  per  kilowatt.  The  low 
rateonly  prevails  if  light  is  taken  in  quantities 


exceeding  100  kw.  The  water  rale  is  $1.25 
per  month  for  domestic  purposes,  $5  for 
hotels,  83  for  restaurants  and  livery 
stables,  and  is  specially  fixed  for  other 
purposes.  The  Canadian  Bank  of  Com- 
merce and  the  Merchants  Bank  of  Canada 
have  both  opened  branch  establishments 
in  the  town,  which  also  possesses  three 
hotels  and  three  elevators.  The  educational 
facilities  are  good,  and  consist  of  two  large 
public  schools  and  a  Lutheran  college. 
The  various  religious  denominations  have 
between  them  erected  seven  churches. 

Milestone,  a  town  of  500  inhabitants,  is 
situated  on  the  Moose  Jaw-Portal  branch 
of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway,  53  miles 
south-east  of  Moose  Jaw.  The  Union 
Bank  of  Canada  and  the  Canadian  Bank 
of  Commerce  have  established  branches 
here,  and  the  town  also  includes  a  school, 
two  hotels,  six  elevators,  and  five  churches, 
built  by  the  Methodists,  Presbyterians, 
Anglicans,  Roman  Catholics,  and  Disciples 
of  Christ.  Electric  light  is  supplied  by 
the  town's  plant  at  8  cents  per  16  candle- 
power. 

Nokomis,  a  town  of  between  500  and 
600  people,  is  situated  99  miles  south- 
east of  Saskatoon,  at  the  point  where 
the  main  line  of  the  Grand  Trunk  Pacific 
intersects  the  Winnipeg-Saskatoon  branch 
of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway.  Among 
the  more  important  buildings  of  the  town 
may  be  mentioned  the  school,  the  branches 
of  the  Canadian  Bank  of  Commerce  and 
the  Northern  Crown  Bank,  three  hotels, 
four  elevators,  and  three  churches. 

Outlook,  with  a  population  of  1,200,  is 
situated  on  the  Moose  Jaw-Lacombe  branch 
of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway,  118  miles 
north-west  of  Moose  Jaw.  Three  banks 
have  opened  branches  in  the  town — 
namely,  the  Canadian  Bank  of  Commerce, 
the  Union  Bank  of  Canada,  and  the  Bank 
of  Montreal.  Among  the  public  buildings 
mention  should  be  made  of  the  two 
hospitals,  the  school,  the  two  hotels,  the 
four  elevators,  and  the  two  churches. 
Electric  light  is  supplied  by  the  town's 
plant  at  16  cents  per  kilowatt,  and  power 
at  10  cents  per  kilowatt.  Water  costs  $1 
per  100  cub.  ft. 

Oxbow,  a  town  of  900  inhabitants,  is 
situated  on  the  Brandon- Este van  branch 
of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway,  123  miles 
south-west  of  the  former  place.  The  Union 
Bank  of  Canada  and  the  Merchants  Bank 
of  Canada  have  both  opened  branch  estab- 
lishments in  the  town,  and  other  buildings 
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include  two  schools,  a  hotel,  six  elevators, 
and  four  churches. 

Qu'Appelle,  with  a  population  of  1,100,  is 
situated  on  the  main  line  of  the  Canadian 
Pacific  Railway,  33  miles  east  of  Regina. 
The  Northern  Crown  Bank  and  the  Union 
Bank  of  Canada  have  established  branches 
in  the  town.  Two  schools,  two  hotels,  four 
elevators,  and  four  churches  arc  among 
the  more  prominent  buildings.  The  town 
possesses  its  own  electric  light  plant. 
Water  is  obtained  from  wells  of  a  depth 
of   10  to  25  feet. 

Rosetown,  a  town  of  1,015  inhabitants,  is 
situated  162  miles  north-west  of  Moose  Jaw, 
at  the  point  where  the  Calgary-Saskatoon 
branch  of  the  Canadian  Northern  Railway 
intersects  the  Moose  Jaw-Macklin  branch 
of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway.  Among 
the  principal  commercial  establishments 
of  the  town  the  LInion  Bank  of  Canada, 
the  Royal  Bank  of  Canada,  and  the 
Bank  of  Quebec  occupy  leading  positions. 
In  addition,  the  town  possesses  a  school, 
a  hospital,  two  hotels,  five  elevators,  and 
four  churches,  owned  by  the  Methodist, 
Anglican,  Presbyterian,  and  Roman  Catholic 
denominations.  Electric  light  is  supplied 
by  the  town's  plant  at  a  cost  of  18  cents 
per  kilowatt. 

Rouleau,  with  a  population  of  700,  is 
situated  on  the  Moose  Jaw-Portal  branch 
of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway,  32  miles 
south-east  of  Moose  Jaw.  The  Bank  of 
Ottawa  and  the  Bank  of  Hamilton  have 
branches  in  the  town,  and  the  other  build- 
ings include  a  school,  two  hospitals,  a 
hotel,  five  elevators,  and  three  churches, 
occupied  by  the  Anglican,  Presbyterian, 
and  Methodist  denominations.  A  power 
plant  supplies  electric  light  at  17  cents  per 
1,000,  while  the  water  rate  is  $1.50  per 
month. 

Saltcoats,  a  town  of  600  inhabitants,  is 
situated  on  the  Winnipeg-Edmonton  branch 
of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway,  219  miles 
east  of  Saskatoon.  The  town  owns  an 
electric  light  plant,  while  the  buildings 
include  two  schools,  a  hotel,  two  banks, 
three  elevators,  and  three  churches. 

Sintaluta,  with  a  population  of  500,  is 
situated  on  the  main  line  of  the  Canadian 
Pacific  Railway,  53  miles  east  of  Regina. 
The  Union  Bank  of  Canada  and  the  Home 
Bank  of  Canada  have  opened  branch  estab- 
lishments in  the  town,  which  also  includes 
a  school,  a  hotel,  and  three  churches, 
occupied  by  the  Methodist,  Presbyterian, 
and  Anglican  denominations.     In  addition 
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there  .ue  seven  elevators,  which  testify  to 
the  fertility  of  the  surrounding  country. 

Sloughton,  a  small  town  with  a  popula- 
tion of  450,  is  situated  on  the  Winnipeg- 
Arcola-Regina  branch  of  the  Canadian 
Pacific  Railway,  88  miles  south-east  of  the 
latter  place.  The  town  is  also  the  terminus 
of  a  branch  line  operated  by  the  Canadian 
Pacific  Railway  running  to  Weyburn.  The 
principal  buildings  include  a  school,  a 
branch  of  the  Bank  of  Ottawa,  two  hotels, 
five  elevators,  and  three  churches,  built  by 
the  Presbyterian,  Methodist,  and  Anglican 
churches. 

Strassburg,  with  a  population  of  835,  is 
situated  on  the  Kirkella-Saskatoon  branch 
of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway,  130  miles 
south-east  of  the  latter  place.  The  town 
includes  a  branch  of  the  Union  Bank  of 
Canada,  a  school,  two  hotels,  three  elevators, 
and  four  churches. 

Wadena,  with  600  inhabitants,  is  situated 
on  the  main  line  of  the  Canadian  Northern 
Railway,  365  miles  west  of  Winnipeg.  The 
town  has  a  power  plant  which  supplies 
electric  light  at  20  cents  per  kilowatt,  while 
among  the  more  prominent  commercial, 
educational,  and  religious  institutions  may 
be  mentioned  the  branch  of  the  Canadian 
Bank  of  Commerce,  the  public  school,  the 
hotel,  the  three  elevators,  and  the  churches 
occupied  by  the  Anglican,  Methodist, 
Presbyterian,  Roman  Catholic,  Swedish 
Baptist,  and  Lutheran  denominations. 

Wapclla,  with  a  population  of  500,  is 
situated  on  the  main  line  of  the  Canadian 
Pacific  Railway,  121  miles  east  of  Regina. 
The  town  includes  a  branch  of  the  Union 
Bank  of  Canada,  a  school,  two  hotels,  and 
three  churches  owned  by  the  Roman 
Catholic,  Presbyterian,  and  Anglican  de- 
nominations. In  addition,  six  elevators 
provide  storage  for  the  local  grain  harvest. 

Watrous,  a  town  of  1,500  inhabitants,  is 
an  important  divisional  point  on  the  main 
line  of  the  Grand  Trunk  Pacific,  and  lies 
about  midway  between  Edmonton  and 
Winnipeg.  The  town  has  a  power  plant 
from  which  power  is  supplied  for  industrial 
purposes  at  rates  varying  from  6  cents  to  8 
cents  per  kilowatt,  but  as  the  demand  in- 
creases the  cost  will  decrease.  Electric  light 
is  obtained  from  the  same  source,  the  cost  to 
the  consumer  varying  from  12  cents  to  18 
cents  per  kilowatt.  A  waterworks  system  is 
in  course  of  construction.  The  Canadian 
Bank  of  Commerce  and  the  Union  Bank  of 
Canada  both  have  branches  in  the  town, 
and  other  buildings  include  a  school,  two 


hotels,  three  elevators,  and  five  churches, 
occupied  by  the  Episcopal,  Presbyterian, 
Methodist,  Lutheran,  and  Roman  Catholic 
denominations. 

Whitewood,  with  a  population  of  500,  is 
situated  on  the  main  line  of  the  Canadian 
Pacific  Railway,  107  miles  east  of  Regina. 
The  town  includes  a  school,  two  hotels,  a 
branch  of  the  Merchants  Bank  of  Canada, 
four  elevators,  and  four  churches. 

Yellow  Grass,  a  town  of  600  inhabitants, 
is  situated  on  the  Moose  Jaw- Portal  branch 
of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway,  74  miles 
south-east  of  the  former  place.  In  respect 
of  public  utilities  the  town  is  progressive, 
being  equipped  with  an  efficient  waterworks 
system  from  which  residents  are  supplied 
at  the  rate  of  $1  per  tap  per  month.  A 
power  house  supplies  power  at  15  cents  per 
kilowatt,  and  an  electric  lighting  plant  is 
being  installed  at  a  cost  of  $10,000.  The 
Canadian  Bank  of  Commerce  and  the 
Weyburn  Security  Bank  have  branches  in 
the  town,  and  the  principal  buildings  include 
two  schools,  a  hotel,  five  elevators,  and 
three  churches,  owned  by  the  Presbyterian, 
Methodist,  and  Baptist  denominations. 

Young  is  a  small  town  of  200  inhabitants 
situated  at  the  junction  of  the  main  line  of 
the  Grand  Trunk  Pacific  with  the  Regina- 
Saskatoon  branch  of  the  Canadian  Pacific 
Railway,  152  miles  south-east  of  Saskatoon. 
The  town  includes  a  school,  a  hotel,  a 
hank,  two  elevators,  and  a  church. 

Zealandia,  with  600  inhabitants,  is 
situated  on  the  Saskatoon-Calgary  branch 
of  the  Canadian  Northern  Railway,  60  miles 
south-west  of  Saskatoon.  The  Royal  Bank 
of  Canada  has  established  a  branch  in  the 
town,  and  other  buildings  include  a  school, 
a  hotel,  four  elevators,  and  Methodist, 
Anglican,  Presbyterian,  and  Roman  Catholic 
churches. 

*&> 

ALLAN-CUMMING    COMPANY,    LTD. 

This  departmental  store  at  Moose  Jaw 
consists  of  17  different  departments, 
amongst  which  may  be  mentioned 
women's  and  children's  ready-to-wear 
garments,  milliner}',  men's  clothing  and 
furnishings,  boots  and  shoes,  dress  goods 
and  silks,  smallwares,  staple  dry  goods, 
house  furnishings,  furniture,  kitchen 
utensils,  and  groceries.  This  store  is,  in 
fact,  conducted  on  the  most  modern  lines, 
having  a  well-furnished  refreshment  de- 
partment which  provides  light  lunches, 
offering  accommodation  to  50  people. 
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The  building  is  four  stories  in  height 
and  covers  an  area  of  52  by  no  ft.  In 
addition  to  the  main  building,  however,  an 
adjacent  property  measuring  25  by  90  ft. 
is  used  by  the  men's  furnishing  department. 
The  building,  it  may  be  remarked,  is  of 
trussed  steel  cement  construction,  and 
contains  the  most  modern  equipment 
throughout. 

About  65  hands  are  employed,  and  four 
horse  wagons  are  used  for  deliveries. 

The  possibilities  open  to  a  well-equipped 
store,  when  situated  in  even  a  comparatively 
small  town,  are  shown  by  the  fact  that 
clients  served  by  this  store  are  to  be  found 
within  a  district  possessing  the  considerable 
radius  of  30  miles. 

The  capital  of  the  company  is  $150,000. 
The  entire  stock,  however,  is  held  by  the 
president,  vice-president,  secretary  and 
treasurer,  positions  occupied  by  Mr.  J.  C. 
Allan,  Mr.  J.  W.  Colling,  and  Mr.  F.  E. 
Gumming  respectively. 

All  the  partners  in  the  firm  are  Canadians. 
Mr.  Allan,  prior  to  the  establishment  of  the 
business,  was  for  15  years  connected  with 
a  house-furnishing  store  in  London,  Ontario. 
He  left  that  city  for  Saskatoon,  where  for 
three  years  he  was  interested  in  a  leading 
dry-goods  store. 

Mr.  dimming,  previous  to  residing  in 
Moose  Jaw,  lived  for  16  years  in  Toronto, 
where  he  was  connected   with   a   leading 

ANDERSON,   LUNNEY   &   CO. 

This  business  was  originated  in  Regina 
in  1900  by  Mr.  E.  M.  Tracksell.  A  large 
real  estate,  loan,  and  insurance  business 
is  conducted,  whilst  farm  lands  and 
acreage  are  handled  by  the  firm  in  con- 
siderable quantities.  Messrs.  Anderson, 
Lunney  &  Co.  are  the  owners  of  the 
subdivision  known  as  Glenclin  Park, 
which  is  situated  ii  miles  from  Regina 
Post  Office.  The  subdivision  is  640  acres 
in  extent,  and  has  been  divided  into  build- 
ing lots,  with  25  and  27  ft.  frontage  and 
a  depth  of  125  ft.  The  greater  part  of 
this  property  has  been  sold.  Another  sub- 
division owned  by  the  company  is  known 
as  Argyle  Crescent,  in  Swift  Current. 
This  property  is  situated  about  1  mile 
distant  from  the  Swift  Current  Post  Office, 
and  is  160  acres  in  area.  A  considerable 
investment  business  is  conducted,  money 
being  placed  on  behalf  of  clients  in  first 
mortgages  on  city  properties  or  improved 
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farm  lands  to  produce  from  6  to  8  per 
cent.  net.  The  firm  makes  its  own 
valuation  and  makes  loans  up  to  50  per 
cent,  of  the  estimate  arrived  at.  Agree- 
ments for  sale  .ire  discounted  at  from  10 
to  15  per  cent.,  and  these  also  bear  from 
7  to  S  per  cent,  interest  on  the  face  value 
the  agreement.  The  firm  deals  in 
bonds  and  debenture-  of  corporations, 
sclio.il>.  and  municipalities,  this  type  of 
investment  appealing  strongly  to  the  more 
cautious  and  conservative  investor. 

Amongst  the  British  insurance  companies 
represented  by  Messrs.  Anderson,  Lunney 
and  Company  may  be  mentioned  the  North 
British  and  Mercantile  Insurance  Com 
pany,  the  Atlas  Assurance  Company,  and 
the  Scottisli  Union  and  National  In- 
surance Company.  A  number  of  Canadian 
and  American  corporations  are  also 
represented. 

Of  the  three  partners,  Mr.  }.  F.  Ander- 
son and  Mr.  J.  F.  Lunney  entered  the 
business  in  1907  and  Mr.  J.  M.  Andcr- 
in  191 1.  These  gentlemen  entered 
Western  Canada  from  the  province  of 
Ontario,  and  had  some  years  of  experience 
in  real  estate  and  insurance  matters  before 
the  present  firm  was  established. 


J.  E.  ARGUE 
Mr.  J.  E.  Argue,  the  enterprising  mayor 
of  Swift  Current,  has  resided  in  Western 
Canada  for  25  years.  He  was  for  nine 
years  engaged  in  business  in  the  vicinity 
of  this  town,  and  as  mayor  has  well  sus- 
tained the  dignity  of  the  town  since  1908. 


BARRIES,    LTD. 

In  recent  years  the  fur  trade  of  the  Prairie- 
Provinces  has  developed  into  a  very  im- 
portant industry.  The  whole  north  country 
from  Hudson's  Bav  to  the  Rockies  i-  rich  in 
fur-bearing  animals  of  rare  quality.  Here 
the  beaver,  otter,  mink,  marten,  muskrat, 
bear,  wolf,  and  silver,  red,  and  black  fox 
are  found  in  great  numbers  and  their  furs 
brought  south  to  be  manufactured  into 
warm  garments  to  protect  the  inhabitants 
of  the  prairies  from  the  frigid  winds  of  the 
Canadian  winter. 

One  of  the  best-known  firms  which  under- 
take the  manufacture  and  sale  of  furs  is 
Barries,  Ltd.,  which  occupies  large  pre- 
mise- in  Regina.  At  Barries' the  art  of  the 
furrier  may  be  seen  at  it-  best,  and  with  the 
approach  of  winter   the   -tore  is  thronged 


with  prospective  purchasers  and  admirers. 

Practically  every  kind  of  fur  is  stocked,  and 
the  firm  employs  a  number  of  men  of  wide 
experience  who  carefully  -elect  every  fur 

purchased  from  the  trapper  in  older  to  pre- 
vent the  use  of  inferior  -kins  in  the  manu- 
facture of  the  garments. 

Not  only  does  the  firm  use  thousands  of 
-kins  procured  from  trapper-  in  Canada, 
but  it  buys  large  quantities  of  imported  furs 
from  other  parts  of  the  world,  and  i-  thus 
enabled  to  supply  fur  garments  of  every 
degree  of  luxury  and  comfort. 

••BAKENHAM" 

This  ranch,  which  is  owned  by  Mr.  F.  \V. 
Peecock  and  family,  is  situated  about  5' 
miles  south-east  of  Maple  Creek. 

Mr.  Peecock  entered  Canada  111  1883,  and 
took  up  a  homestead  about  two  miles  west 
of  where  the  ranch  now  stands,  the  present 
site  not  being  fixed  upon  until  1891.  To- 
day he  owns,  with  his  family,  about  7,000 
acres,  of  which  about  350  acres  are  under 
cultivation.  Wheat  is  grown  upon  200 
acres,  the  crop  averaging  25  bushels  to  the 
acre  ;  the  balance  is  devoted  to  oats,  which 
show  about  50  bushels  to  the  acre.  Live- 
stock includes  50  head  of  cattle  (Short- 
horns), and  200  horses,  all  Clydesdales. 
About  1,000  acres  of  the  ranch  are  irrigated, 
and  produce  between  800  and  900  tons  of 
hay  each  year  ;  5,000  acres  are  used  for 
pasture.  An  additional  1,300  acres  are 
leased  from  the  Government. 

The  ranch  is  completely  fenced,  about 
thirty  or  forty  miles  of  fencing  having 
been  erected,  and  amongst  the  buildings 
that  have  been  erected  upon  the  property 
may  be  mentioned  the  large  ranch  house 
and  motor  garage  and   extensive  stabling. 

The  number  of  hands  employed  on  the 
ranch  varies  slightly  from  time  to  time  ; 
about  threshing  time,  however,  thirty  or 
more  hands  are  required,  labour  being  paid 
during  the  summer  at  the  rate  of  from 
$40  to  $45  per  month  with  board. 

It  should  be  added  that  Mr.  Peecock, 
who  is  a  native  of  Suffolk,  was  born  on  a 
farm,  and  that  farming  is  to  him  more  than 
a  mere  business. 

BRAEMAR   FARM 

This    farm,   which   has   been    owned    by 

Mr.  W.  Alexander  since  1907,  consists  of 

320  acres  in  the  vicinity  of  Swift  Current. 

The   farm    contains   a   spacious   dwelling- 
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house,  suitable  implement  -lied,  cattle 
shed,   poultry  house,   and   pig  pen. 

The  principal  live  stock  held  by  Mr. 
Alexander  are  80  horses  of  the  Clydesdale 

breed.  Three  Shorthorn  cows  are  kept 
for  milking  purposes,  and  80  head  of 
poultry  are  to  be  found  on  the  poultry  run. 

Of  the  320  acres  of  which  the  farm  con- 
-i-t-,  [60  acres  are  under  cultivation,  about 
1  20  acres  being  devoted  to  wheat,  and  the 
balance  to  oats  and  kitchen  vegetable-.  It 
is  interesting  to  note  that  the  average 
wheat  crop  to  the  acre  totals  25  bushels  ;  in 
1912  the  crop  of  wheat  showed  39  bushels 
to  the  acre  and  oats6o  bushel-  to  the  acre. 
No  difficulty  ha-  been  experienced  at 
Braemar  Farm  either  in  securing  all  the 
labour  required  or  in  disposing  of  the  grain 
which  the  farm  produces. 

Farm  labourers  receive  $40  per  month, 
this  sum  being  given  them  in  addition  to 
their  board. 

Finally,  it  may  be  remarked  that  the 
entire  farm  is  fenced,  and  that  good  water 
is  obtained  from  a  well  120  ft.  deep. 

Mr.  Alexander,  who  is  a  native  of 
Scotland,  entered  Canada  in  1880,  and, 
remaining  in  the  East  for  two  years, 
travelled  to  Western  Canada  in  1882,  to 
take  up  farming  in   1884. 


CALDWELL,  DUNN,  AND  FRASER 

The  firm  of  Caldwell,  Dunn,  and  Fraser, 
barristers  and  solicitors,  Moose  Jaw,  was 
founded  in  1910  under  the  title  Caldwell 
and  Dunn.  In  1912  the  firm  was 
strengthened  by  the  admission  to  the 
partnership  of  Mr.  Fraser,  a  member  of  the 
Nova  Scotian  Bar.  The  firm  has  an  exten- 
sive practice  of  a  general  character,  Mr. 
Caldwell  attending  to  financial  and  corpora- 
tion work,  Mr.  Dunn  to  council  work,  and 
Mr.  Fraser  to  legal  work  of  a  general 
character. 

Previous  to  1910  Mr.  Dunn  had  practised 
in  Durham,  Ontario.  Since  the  formation 
of  the  firm  he  has  filled  a  prominent  place 
in  the  civic  life  of  the  city,  and  for  the  past 
two  years  has  acted  as  police  magistrate  in 
Moose  Jaw.  Mr.  Caldwell  was  born  neat- 
London,  Ontario,  and  is  associated  with  a 
number  of  important  companies,  including, 
amongst  others,  the  Bank  of  Saskatchewan, 
General  Loan  Company  of  Canada,  and  the 
Northern  Life  Assurance  Company — of 
which  corporation  he  is  a  director — the 
Moose  Jaw  Securities,  Ltd.,  and  the 
Saskatchewan  Creamcrv  Company,  Ltd. — of 
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whicli  he  is  president — and  Saskatchewan 
Bond  Corporation,  in  which  company  he 
tills  the  office  of  vice-president. 

THE   CAPITAL   INVESTMENT   COMPANY 

This  firm  was  established  in  Regina  in 
1912  by  Mr.  Thomas  M.  Bee,  Mr.  William 
Antiiff,  Mr.  A.  H.  Ball,  the  Deputy-Minister 
of  Education  for  Saskatchewan,  and  Mr. 
R.  H.  Hall.  For  the  preceding  15  or  16 
years  these  gentlemen  had  all  been  con- 
nected in  various  ways  with  real  estate 
operations,  and  thus  possessed  an  intimate 
knowledge  of  the  business. 

The  firm  were  part  owners  of  the  sub- 
division known  as  Industrial  Centre, 
situated  at  the  Grand  Trunk  Pacific  junc- 
tion in  the  city  of  Regina.  This  property, 
which  was  placed  on  the  market  in  191 1, 
consisted  of  640  acres,  and  the  whole  of  it 
was  sold  within  a  little  over  six  months.  A 
number  of  houses  have  since  been  erected 
thereon  and  are  occupied  bv  men  engaged 
in  local  industries.  A  car  line  connects  the 
property  with  the  city,  the  centre  of  which 
is  about  two  miles  distant.  The  firm  are 
now  handling  the  adjoining  property 
known  as  Industrial  Heights,  consisting 
of  480  acres,  divided  into  building  plots 
measuring  25  by  125  ft.  About  half  of 
this  property  had  been  sold  at  the  end  of 
July,  1913.  They  are  also  selling  a  sub- 
division at  St.  Vital,  a  suburb  of  Winnipeg, 
to  which  has  been  given  the  name  of 
Scotswood.  This  property  will  shortly  be 
connected  with  the  city  by  means  of  an 
electric  tramway,  which  should  be  com- 
pleted during  the  next  twelve  months.  An 
important  thoroughfare  with  asphalt  pave- 
ment, sidewalks,  and  electric  lighting  runs 
past  Scotswood,  and  the  sewer  and  water 
was  extended  beyond  the  property  during 
the  summer  of  1913. 

The  firm's  activities,  in  addition  to  the 
purchase  and  sale  of  city  and  suburban 
property,  include  the  discounting  of  agree- 
ments for  side,  an  exceptionally  profitable 
and  reasonably  secure  form  of  investment. 


CAXTON   PRESS,   LTD. 

The  Caxton  Press  was  established  in 
Regina  in  1907  at  premises  in  Rose  Street. 
In  1912,  however,  the  growth  of  the 
business  necessitated  larger  premises,  whicli 
were  found  in  Cornwall  Street.  The  plant 
consists  of  five  presses,  one  linotype 
machine,     one     Stone     Metz,    and     three 


Gordon  presses,  all  of  the  latest  type.  The 
works  include  binding,  cutting,  printing, 
and  composing  departments,  a  stock 
warehouse,  a  stationery  department,  and 
offices. 

Most  of  the  paper  used  in  the  press  is 
purchased  in  Winnipeg.  A  speciality  is 
made  of  catalogue  work. 

Mr.  Ryan,  the  manager,  is  an  Englishman, 
who,  for  some  years  previous  to  entering 
Canada,  held  a  position  with  Messrs. 
Bennett  Bros.,  of  Bristol. 

COLLEGIATE   TECHNICAL   INSTITUTE 

Among  the  educational  establishments 
of  Moose  Jaw,  reference  may  well 
be  made  to  the  Collegiate  Technical 
Institute. 

The  building,  which  is  of  Gothic  archi- 
tecture, measures  165  by  96  ft.,  and  has 
accommodation  for  600  pupils  in  the  day 
school  and  about  400  in  the  night  school. 
At  present  the  school  has  over  300  day 
pupils  and  about  250  night  pupils.  In 
addition  to  the  ordinary  class  rooms,  of 
which  there  are  twelve,  three  laboratories 
provide  facilities  for  work  in  science  and 
chemistry,  while  a  machine  and  carpenter's 
shops  are  equipped  with  the  appliances 
necessary  to  a  sound  manual  training. 
The  recreation  of  the  pupil  is  equally  well 
provided  for.  The  grounds  surrounding 
the  school  contain  10  tennis  courts,  a  foot- 
ball ground,  and  an  open-air  ice  hockey 
rink,  which  in  summer  is  devoted  to 
lacrosse.  In  the  basement  of  the  building 
is  an  excellent  gymnasium. 

The  courses  of  study  are  divided  into 
two  main  divisions,  known  as  (1)  the 
academic,  and  (2)  the  technical  courses. 
To  enter  the  former  of  these,  pupils  must 
at  least  have  passed  the  Grade  VII  exami- 
nations of  the  public  school.  The  latter 
courses  are  open  to  pupils  registered  in  the 
academic  courses,  and  apprentices,  clerks, 
stenographers,  and  others.  The  Institute 
is  maintained  by  the  Government,  which 
makes  an  annual  grant  based  on  a  certain 
amount  per  teacher  per  diem,  with  special 
grants  for  technical  work,  science,  equip- 
ment, and  library.  The  required  balance  is 
supplied  by  the  city  ratepayers.  In  1913 
the  Government  grant  amounted  to  be- 
tween $6,000  and  $7,000,  and  the  rate- 
payers contributed  $31,000. 

The     Superintendent,     Mr.     J.     Wright 
Sifton,    B.A.,    has    occupied    that    position 
since  the  opening  of  the  Institute  in   1909, 
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having  previously  been  for  four  years  the 
Principal  of  the  Moose  Jaw  Public  High 
Schools.  Mr.  Sifton  took  his  degree  at 
Toronto  University  in  1898. 


THE    W.    W.   COOPER    COMPANY 

This  departmental  store  was  originally 
established  in  Swift  Current  in  June,  1903, 
under  the  title  Argue  and  Cooper.  In 
January,  1912,  Mr.  Argue,  who  is  at  present 
Mayor  of  Swift  Current,  retired  from  the 
concern,  and  the  business  has  since 
been  carried  on  solelv  by  Mr.  W.  W. 
Cooper. 

Some  idea  of  the  increase  which  has  taken 
place  in  the  business  transacted  by  this 
house  may  be  gathered  from  a  comparison 
of  the  size  of  the  stores  as  they  originally  con- 
sisted and  that  of  the  commodious  building 
of  the  present  day.  The  original  store 
was  a  building  20  by  40  ft.,  and  housed 
stock  and  fixtures  valued  at  $750.  The 
present  building  is  two  stories  in  height 
and  covers  an  area  of  100  by  85  ft.  In  addi- 
tion the  business  requires  the  accommoda- 
tion provided  by  two  warehouses  adjacent 
to  the  main  building,  measuring  30  by 
100  ft.  The  stock  at  present  carried  is 
valued  at  $140,000. 

Amongst  the  departments  to  be  found  in 
this  store  the  following  may  be  mentioned  : 
Groceries,  crockery,  provisions,  baker}', 
flour  and  feed,  dry  goods,  small  wares, 
ladies'  ready-made  garments,  men's  clothing, 
furniture  and  house  furnishings,  hardware, 
builders'  supplies,  harness,  trunks,  and 
travelling  requisites.  In  fact,  the  "C" 
enclosed  in  a  diamond,  which  forms  the 
trade  mark  of  the  firm,  may  be  found  upon 
goods  of  every  description. 

Over  30  hands  are  at  present  employed 
in  the  building,  and  it  is  probable  that  this 
number  will  be  increased  at  no  distant 
date. 

Provision  for  an  extension  of  the  premises 
exists  in  the  shape  of  a  plot  of  land,  150  ft. 
in  depth,  at  the  back  of  the  present  store, 
and  it  is  anticipated  that  within  a  short 
time  the  main  building  will  have  been 
extended  to  cover  this  space. 

Mr.  Cooper  entered  Western  Canada 
from  Ontario  in  1890.  He  is  a  member  of 
the  Swift  Current  Board  of  Trade,  and 
takes  a  considerable  amount  of  interest  in 
the  Freemasons,  the  Oddfellows,  and  the 
Elks,  of  which  societies  he  is  a  member. 
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EXCELSIOR    STOCK    FARM 

The  Excelsior  Stock  Farm,  which  is 
situated  about  n  miles  from  Oxbow,  con- 
sists of  1,760  acres,  and  is  owned  by  Mr. 
Hugh  C  Watson.  As  is  frequently  the 
with  successful  farms  in  Western 
Canada,  the  Excelsior  Farm  as  it  now 
Mauds  represents  an  almosi  continuous 
a  ih  spread  over  a  number  oi  years. 
Mr.  Watson  entered  Western  Canada  from 
Hilton,  Ontario,  in  1SS4,  when  he  home- 
steaded  .1  first  quarter-section  of  land. 
He  purchased  a  quarter-section  in  [895, 
paying  for  it  at  the  rate  of  83  per  acre  : 
a  second  quarter-section  was  added  in 
igoo  at  a  cost  of  J7  per  acre,  and  in  the 
same  year  a  further  half-section  was  pur- 
chased at  the  rate  of  §2. 50  per  acre.  In 
1904  Mr.  Watson  spent  §2,000  in  the 
purchase  ol  a  half-section  and  pre-empted 
a  quarter-section  at  a  cost  of  86  per 
acre.  To  the  considerable  acreage  thus 
accounted  for  he  added,  in  1905,  a  last 
half-section,  which  he  took  over  from  his 
brother. 

The  property  includes  a  framehouse  of 
nine  rooms,  stabling  for  40  horses  and  60 
head  of  cattle,  a  large  granary  and  several 
smaller  ones,  and  a  large  implement  shed 
of  corrugated  iron. 

Live  stock  to  be  found  on  the  farm 
include  60  horses  and  100  head  of  cattle, 
of  which  70  are  registered  Shorthorns. 
The  horses,  which  include  two  valuable 
Clvdesdale  stallions  and  two  Clydesdale 
marcs,  are  valued  at  $8,000  and  the  cattle 
at  S  10,000.  The  agricultural  machines 
include  a  threshing  outfit,  five  binders,  a 
Stewart  stook  loader,  three  gang  ploughs, 
and  numerous  other  implements. 

Of  the  farm  itself  all  but  500  acres  are 
under  cultivation  : 

Wheat  is  cultivated  upon  500  acres 
Oats  upon         ...         ...     300      „ 

Barley  upon     60 

400  acres  are  summer-fallowed.  A  few 
years  since  but  little  fencing  was  in 
evidence  in  the  Prairie  Provinces.  That 
state  of  affairs,  however,  has  been  greatly 
altered,  largely  by  the  changed  conditions 
consequent  upon  the  more  general  opening 
up  of  the  land  ;  of  Mr.  Watson's  propertv, 
1,100  acres  are  fenced. 

The  granary,  of  which  mention  has  been 
made,  ha~  a  capacity  of  10,000  bushels. 
and  10  small  granaries  account  for  800 
bushels  each.  The  farm-house  is  well 
situated,  and  we  may  add  the  fact,  which 


will  surprise  those  who  are  inclined  to 
fear  the  hard  life  of  the  West,  that  it 
is  fitted  with  a  telephone. 


EXECUTORS   AND    ADMINISTRATORS 
TRUST   COMPANY 

This  company,  which  has  a  capital  nl 
81,000,000,  was  established  in  1912  for 
the  purpose  of  carrying  on  a  trust  and 
agency  business. 

The  head  office  of  the  company  is  in  the 
city  of  Moose  Jaw,  but  plans  have  been 
laid  for  representation  throughout  the 
Dominion  and  in  Europe.  The  capital 
stock  has  been  divided  into  10,000  shares 
of  ordinary  stock  of  the  face  value  of  $100. 
Of  this  issue  over  8500,000  was  subscribed 
by  investors  resident  in  Moose  Jaw.  The 
majority  of  the  directors  have  large  interests 
in  the  province  of  Saskatchewan  and  possess 
an  intimate  knowledge  of  Western  affairs 
and  conditions.  The  income  of  the  company 
is  derived  from  : 

(a)  The  investment  of  its  capital, 
stock,  deposits,  &c. 

(6)  The  fees  and  commissions  ob- 
tained in  connection  with  the  adminis- 
tration of  estates. 

(c)  The  investment  of  trust  moneys. 

(<j)  The  collecting  of  accounts,  rents, 
dividends,  mortgages,  &c. 

(c)  Acting  as  assignees,  trustee, 
guardian,  official  administrator,  &c. 

(/)  Acting  for  the  owners  of  real 
estate. 

(g)  Acting  as  agent  for  the  trans- 
action of  business,  the  management  of 
and  winding  up  of  estates. 

(/;)  Acting  as  custodian  of  sinking- 
funds. 

i;i  Rents  of  safe-deposit  vaults. 

GEORGE    A.  FERRIS 

Mr.  Ferris  commenced  to  practise  in 
Swift  Current  as  an  architect  in  1913  ;  pre- 
vious to  this  date  he  practised  in  Reno, 
Nevada,  for  seven  years,  and  for  the  previous 
18  vears  had  been  similarly  engaged  in 
other  towns  in  the  United  States.  During 
that  period  he  designed  the  Tocoa  Block, 
San  Jose,  California  ;  the  original  High 
School,  Pacific  Grove,  California  ;  the  High 
School  and  the  Carnegie  Library  at  Ashland, 
Oregon  ;  the  Pavilion  and  Stadium  at  Salem, 
Oregon  ;  the  High  School  and  four  Grade 
Schools  at  Reno,  and  numerous  other  build- 
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ings.  Since  residing  in  Swift  Current,  Mr. 
Ferris  has  devoted  his  attention  mainly  to 

the  planning  of  dwelling  and  business 
premises.  He  specialize--,  however,  in 
school  work. 

Mr.  Ferris  is  a  member  of  the  American 
Institute  of  Architects  and  of  the  Saskatche- 
wan Association  of  Architects. 


J.   FUNK   &   CO 

This  company,  which  was  established  in 
1905  in  Herbert,  Saskatchewan,  manufac- 
tures stove  pipes  and  galvanized  chimneys, 
galvanized  cisterns,  water-barrels,  and 
furnace  piping  and  boxing;  steam  fitting 
and  plumbing  is  also  undertaken. 

In  addition  to  carrying  an  extensive  stock 
of  general  hardware,  Messrs.  J.  Funk  &  Co. 
act  as  sole  agents  to  the  district  for  the 
De  Laval  cream  separator  and  the  "  Big 
Four"  gas  traction  engine. 

Another  department  of  the  business  is 
concerned  with  the  manufacture  of  every 
description  of  harness.  This  department 
keeps  in  stock  all  kinds  of  goods  likely  to 
be  required  by  carriage  and  other  vehicles. 
Business  is  chiefly  transacted  locally  with 
clients  residing  in  Herbert  and  with 
farmers  from  the  surrounding  districts. 

Some  unexpected  agencies  carried  by 
Messrs.  J.  Funk  &  Co.  are  those  of 
the  Canadian  Kodak  Company,  Messrs. 
Dingwall  of  Winnipeg,  and  the  Plymouth 
Cordage  Company  of  Welland,  Ontario. 

When  first  established,  the  business  was 
managed  by  a  son  of  the  present  proprietor. 
Whilst  no  longer  responsible  for  the 
management  of  the  business,  the  former 
still  retains  a  large  interest  in  the 
company. 

Mr.  Funk  is  a  native  of  Russia,  and 
entered  the  Dominion  in  1875.  Previous  to 
the  establishment  of  the  company  under 
notice  he  resided  in  Eastern  Canada,  where 
he  was  engaged  in  the  hardware  business. 

GRAND   VALLEY   GARDENS 

The  Grand  Valley  Gardens,  established 
in  1903,  consist  to-day  of  between  20  and 
30  acres.  Originally,  however,  about  7 
acres  were  taken  up  by  Mr.  J.  Slater,  the 
proprietor,  additions  to  the  property  having 
been  gradually  made  at  subsequent  dates. 
Vegetables  of  all  varieties  are  extensively- 
cultivated,  the  fields  containing  cabbages, 
cauliflowers,  carrots,  beets,  turnips,  radishes, 
celery,    tomatoes,     chives,     chervil,    mint, 


JAMES    SLATER,    GRAND    VALLEY    GARDENS,    MOOSE    JAW. 

t.  Harvesting   Potatoes.  2.  Harvesting  Onions  (individi  u.  Onions  weighing  as  much    \s  i   lb,   each), 

3,  Mr.  Slater's  Residence.  \   Cabbage   (weight,   28}   lb,), 
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parsley,  rhubarb,  and   many  of  the  usual 

flavouring  herbs,  Mich  as  sage  and  thyme. 

In  the  hothouses  arc  grown  cucumbers, 

lettuce,  tomatoes,  and  onions,  these  being 
forced.  Flowers  cultivated  on  the  pro- 
perty include  carnations,  chrysanthemums, 
isophilia,  lilies,  tulips,  hyacinth,  and  all 
bulbous  loots.  The  to  acres  oi  potatoes 
to  be  found  iii  the  gardens  show  from 
to  450  bushels  to  the  acre,  and 
average  00  cents  per  bushel.  About 
o  head  i>i  cabbages  are  grown,  98  per 
cent,  of  which  matured  in  10,:-.  Though 
the  sandy  loam  which  constitutes  the  soil 
of  the  estate  is  well  suited  to  market 
gardening,  a  considerable  amount  of 
manure  is  used,  about  20  tons  to  the  acre 
being  employed. 

The  hothouses  and  buildings  are  some- 
what extensive,  covering  over  half  an  acre 
of  land,  and  containing  over  7,000  sq.  ft. 
of  glas-. 

In  the  busy  season  from  15  to  20  men 
are  employed  on  the  work  of  the  estate. 
Some  idea  of  the  weekly  wages  bill  may 
be  gathered  from  the  fact  that  the  potato- 
pickers  secured  in  the  seasons  1911  and  1912 
as  much  as  3A  dollars  per  dav  in  addition 
to  their  board  and  lodging.  During  these 
years  50  acres  of  potatoes  were  grown  at 
the  farm.  Two  horses  are  used  for  de- 
livery purposes,  and  two  others  for  plough- 
ing. In  addition  two  other  horses  are  kept 
for  what  is  known  as  the  dump  cart  and 
for  driving  purposes. 

The  City  of  Moose  Jaw  takes  practically 
the  entire  output  of  the  gardens,  much  of 
the  produce  finding  its  way  to  the  dining- 
cars  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railroad. 
The  question  of  finding  a  market,  however, 
is  one  that  does  not  arise,  since  the  main 
difficulty  experienced  by  Mr.  Slater  is  to 
keep  pace  with  the  demand. 

Mr.  Slater  is  a  native  of  Keighley,  Yorks, 
and  came  to  Canada  in  1903.  Some  of  his 
success  is  no  doubt  attributable  to  the  fact 
that  he  had  had  many  years  of  experience 
in  the  nurseries  controlled  by  his  father 
at  Skipton,  Yorkshire.  He  speaks  in  highly 
optimistic  terms  of  the  possibilities  and 
future  of  the  district  of  Moose  Jaw. 

*£ 
D.  Y.  LESLIE 

This  linn  was  established  in  Swift 
Current  in  191 1,  and  does  a  considerable 
business  in  real  estate  matters.  All  kinds 
of  city  and  outside  properties  are  handled  ; 
among  the  former  may  be  mentioned  an 


.ue. 1    .it    [60    acres    known  as   Parkview, 

which  is  owned   by  Mr.    Leslie. 

Corporation  bonds  and  debentures  are 
handled  on  a  commission  basis,  and  .1  con- 
siderable amount  of  investment  is  under- 
taken i^n  behalf  of  clients.  First  mortgages 
upon  city  and  farm  properties  yield  8  per 

cent,  net  to  the  investor.  Loans  are 
advanced  to  the  extent  of  about  33$  per 
cent,    of    the    value.      In    no    case    is    there 

a  greater  amount  loaned  than  50  per  cent. 
of  the  value  of  the  property. 

Insurances  are  effected  in  favour  of  the 
mortgagee  to  the  full  extent  of  the  loan. 

Agreements  for  sale,  which  are  exten- 
sively  handled  by  Mr.  Leslie,  produce  from 
12  to  20  per  cent. 

Mr.  Leslie,  who  is  a  Canadian  by  birth, 
was  connected  for  some  time  with  the 
lumber  industry.  He  has,  however,  for 
some  years  past  devoted  his  attention 
almost  exclusively  to  real  estate  business. 
He  is  President  of  the  Swift  Current  Board 
of  Trade. 

McARA   BROS.   AND   WALLACE 

This  firm  of  financial,  insurance,  and 
estate  agents  was  established  in  Regina  by 
Mr.  P.  McAra  in  1886,  the  partnership  as 
at  present  existing  being  formed  in  1910. 
A  large  real  estate  business  of  a  general 
character  is  transacted,  the  firm  handling 
both  business  and  residential  property 
within  the  city  and  improved  and  unim- 
proved farm  lands  in  the  district.  Whilst 
no  subdivisions  are  owned  bv  the  firm, 
sales  of  tracts  of  land  tire  frequently  under- 
taken on  behalf  of  the  owners.  A  form  of 
investment  in  which  the  firm  may  be  said 
to  specialize  is  that  offered  by  first  mort- 
gages upon  city  properties  and  improved 
farms.  As  a  general  rule  from  7  to 
8  per  cent,  may  be  secured  in  this  manner 
after  all  charges  have  been  met.  In  times 
of  financial  stringency,  however,  an  even 
higher  rate  can  be  obtained  with  entire 
safety.  The  amount  loaned  varies  from 
40  to  50  per  cent,  upon  the  value  of 
the  property.  The  firm  is  in  the  habit 
of  making  its  own  valuations,  though  they 
are  always  willing  to  allow  an  independent 
valuation  when  this  is  desired.  Agreements 
for  sale  are  discounted  so  as  to  allow  the 
investor  from  12  to  20  per  cent.  net. 
In  every  case  the  title  is  thoroughlv  in- 
vestigated by  the  firm  before  the  transac- 
tion is  concluded.  School  and  municipal 
debentures  varying  from  5+  to  6J  per 
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cent,  are  also  handled,  this  form  of  in- 
vestment appealing  strongly  to  the  more 
conservative  investor.  It  is  said  thai  the 
lire    insurance    business  transacted   by  this 

firm  is  the  oldest  established  within  the 
province.  However  that  may  be,  it  is 
doubtful  if  the  volume  of  business  trans- 
acted in  this  direction  is  exceeded  bv  that 
of  any  other  linn  within  the  same  limits. 
Several  British  and  other  companies  are 
represented,  amongst  them  the  Royal,  the 
Norwich  Union,  and  the  Caledonian.  Mr. 
P.  McAra  (junr.),  the  senior  partner,  was 
born  in  Edinburgh,  Scotland.  He  entered 
Regina  in  [883,  was  an  alderman  of  that 
city  in  1905,  and  mayor  in  i9o6and  1911-12. 
Of  the  other  partners,  Mr.  J.  McAra  hails 
from  Scotland  and  Mr.  W.  L.  Wallace  from 
Western  Canada. 

McCALLUM,   HILL  &  CO. 

The  firm  of  McCallum,  Hill  &  Co.  was 
established  in  Regina  in  1902  for  the  pur- 
pose of  undertaking  real  estate,  loan,  and 
investment  business.  The  firm  specialize 
in  high-class  residential  properties  within 
the  city  of  Regina,  where  it  also  handles 
business  properties.  The  subdivision 
known  as  Lake  View,  situated  about 
1  i  miles  south-west  of  the  post  office 
and  immediately  adjoining  Parliament 
Buildings,  is  owned  by  Messrs.  McCallum, 
Hill  &  Co.  This  property,  which  is  640 
acres  in  extent,  has  been  divided  for 
building  purposes  into  lots  varying  from 
25  ft.  frontage  to  80  ft.  frontage,  with 
a  depth  varying  from  125  to  150  ft. 
In  a  certain  portion  of  the  property  the 
price  of  the  lots  has  been  fixed  at  a 
figure  that  will  ensure  the  formation  of 
a  residential  quarter  of  the  better  class. 

A  subdivision  known  as  Wascana 
Park,  adjoining  the  property  mentioned 
above,  is  also  owned  by  the  firm.  This 
property,  which  is  290  acres  in  area,  is 
situated  slightly  nearer  to  the  centre  of  the 
city  than  Lake  View. 

Investments  are  made  on  behalf  of 
clients  in  city  properties  and  farm  lands, 
investments  which  yield  a  return  of  from 
6  to  7  per  cent.  net.  Loans  of  this  nature 
are  made  up  to  from  40  to  50  per  cent,  of 
a  conservative  valuation  made  by  the  firm 
itself.  Properties  are  insured  in  favour  of 
the  mortgagee. 

Messrs.  McCallum,  Hill  &  Co.  are  the 
sole  representatives  in  Regina  and  district 
of     the     Liverpool,    London     and     Globe 
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Insurance  Company,  the  British  Domin- 
ions General  Insurance  Company,  and  the 
British  and  Canadian  Underwriters,  Ltd.  In 
addition  to  these  British  companies  the  firm 
represents  several  American  corporations. 

The  partners  in  the  firm  are  Mr.  E.  A. 
McCallum,  Mr.  E.  D.  McCallum,  and 
Mr.  W.  H.  A.  Hill.  These  gentlemen 
entered  the  business  at  the  same  time, 
Messrs.  McCallum,  who  arc  brothers, 
having  been  previously  in  business  in 
Regina.  The  three  partners  were  born 
in  Ontario,  but  have  resided  in  Western 
Canada  for  periods  ranging  from  13  to 
15  years,  during  which  time  they  have- 
acquired  a  valuable  experience  of  real 
estate  and  kindred  transactions. 

D.  A.  McCURDY   &    CO. 

This  firm  of  real  estate  and  investment 

agents  was  established  in  Moose  jaw  in 
191 1.  The  proprietor  of  the  business,  Mr. 
D.  A.  McCurdy,  specializes  in  city  pro- 
perties, both  business  and  residential,  the 
more  speculative  subdivision  properties 
being  avoided.  Investments  such  as  the 
purchase  of  improved  city  properties  are 
constantly  made  for  clients  who  sell  at  a 
later  date  at  a  considerably  enhanced 
figure.  City  properties  in  Moose  Jaw  show 
an  annual  increase  of  from  50  to  100  per 
cent,  for  the  past  three  years.  In  some 
instances,  it  is  said,  the  total  increase  for 
this  period  has  been  as  high  as  300  per 
cent,  in  the  case  of  business  properties  and 
nearly  400  per  cent,  in  the  case  of  resi- 
dential property.  Residential  properties 
are  usually  purchased  on  terms  which  in- 
clude a  cash  payment  of  one-third  and  the 
balance  payable  in  6  and  12  months,  S 
per  cent,  being  charged  upon  the  unpaid 
balance.  Business  properties  may  be  pur- 
chased on  similar  terms,  except  that  the 
payment  of  the  outstanding  balance  is 
spread  over  one  or  two  years.  Mr. 
McCurdy  discounts  agreements  for  sale  at 
from  10  to  15  per  cent,  off  the  balance  due. 
Mr.  McCurdy  was  born  in  Nova  Scotia. 
He  entered  Saskatchewan  in  1911.  He  is 
a  member  of  the  Moose  Jaw  Real  Estate- 
Board  and  of  the  Board  of  Trade. 


MOOSE    JAW    BREWERY    AND    MALTING 
COMPANY,  LTD. 

The  Moose  Jaw  Brewery  and  Malting 
Company,  Ltd.,  was  incorporated  in  1906 
with  a  fully  paid-up  capital  of  $  100,000. 


The  company  has  its  works  in  Moose 
Jaw  and  is  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of 
lager  beer,  stout,  and  various  mineral  waters. 
The  bulk  of  the  company's  produce  is  sold 
to  local  consumers,  but  a  fair  percentage 
is  also  shipped  to  different  points  in  the 
district  bounded  on  the  north  by  Outlook, 
on  the  west  by  Maple  Creek,  on  the  south 
by  Estevan,  and  on  the  cast  by  Brandon. 

The  plant  which  is  at  present  in  use 
occupies  half  an  acre  of  land,  but  a  new 
bottling  plant,  offices,  and  stables  are  being 
erected  on  an  adjoining  five  acres.  The 
storage  capacity  has  also  been  very  largely 
increased  during  the  past  twelve  months, 
space  now  being  provided  for  nearly  2,000 
barrels  as  against  850.  The  hops  and  grain 
used  in  the  manufacture  of  the  beer  come 
principally  from  Canada,  though  some  are 
obtained  from  England  and  California. 

As  might  be  expected,  the  company's 
busy  reason  occurs  during  the  three  summer 
months,  during  which  time  the  employees 
earn  an  average  weekly  wage  of  $20. 
Wages  decrease  slightly  during  the  winter. 
Twenty-eight  hands  are  employed,  but  more 
men  will  be  required  by  next  season. 

Mr.  John  A.  Whelan,the  general  manager, 
is  an  Irishman  by  birth,  who  lias  been  in 
Canada  since  1893.  His  commercial  ex- 
perience was  gained  with  the  Grand  Trunk 
Pacific  Railway  Company,  and  he  was  also 
engaged  for  some  time  in  the  real  estate 
business  in  Winnipeg.  He  joined  the  Moose 
Jaw  Brewing  and  Malting  Company,  Ltd., 
in  1910.  The  president  and  vice-president 
of  the  company  are  Mr.  D.  J.  Battell  and 
Mr.  W.  E.  Seaborn  respectively. 


MOOSE  JAW  AND  DISTRICT  COMPANY, 
LTD. 

The  Moose  Jaw  and  District  Company,Ltd., 
which  has  an  authorized  capital  of  $180,000, 
of  which  $60,000  has  been  paid  up,  was 
incorporated  in  1912  for  the  purpose  of 
acquiring  the  business  of  Mr.  William  Clark, 
a  dealer  in  gasolene  and  steam  threshing 
machines.  The  demand  in  Western 
Canada  for  machinery  of  this  description 
has  of  recent  years  grown  by  leaps  and 
bounds.  Since  moat  of  the  engines  used 
for  threshing  purposes  can  also  be  used 
for  traction  purposes,  they  are  rapidly 
replacing  horses  for  ploughing,  disking, 
and  seeding.  The  company's  turnover  has 
now  reached  1 180,000. 
The  officers  of  the  company  are  Mr.  J.  H. 
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Buffatt,  president  ;  Mr.  R.  F.  Courtnaye, 
vice-president ;  Mr.  W.  F.  Buffatt,  manager  ; 
and  Mr.  Lawrence  Giles,  secretary- 
treasurer. 


MOOSE   JAW   FLOUR    MILLS,    LTD. 

This  company  was  incorporated  in  1912 
under  Provincial  Charter  with  a  capital  of 
$500,000,  of  which  $330,000  is  paid  up. 
The  plant  covers  between  8  and  9  acres, 
and  includes  a  large  mill  with  a  3,000-barrel 
capacity.  Plant  for  operating  1,500  barrels 
has  already  been  installed,  and,  as  business 
requirements  necessitate,  further  machinery 
will  be  installed  up  to  the  full  capacity  of 
the  mill.  At  a  convenient  distance  stands 
the  grain  elevator,  which  possesses  a 
capacity  of  150,000  bushels,  while  numer- 
ous warehouses  to  be  found  on  the  pro- 
perty afford  additional  storage  for  15,000 
sacks  of  flour  and  feed. 

About  160  hands  are  employed,  all  of 
whom  are  under  the  description  "  white 
labour."  It  is  not  without  interest  that 
the  average  earnings  per  employee  runs 
from  $20  to  $25  per  week,  a  figure  far  in 
excess  of  that  paid  in  Great  Britain.  The 
offices  of  the  company  are  adjacent  to 
the  mills. 

The  company  markets  its  produce  in 
Canada  from  the  Pacific  to  the  Atlantic, 
and  a  large  export  trade  running  to  about 
20  per  cent,  of  the  annual  output  is  handled 
to  ports  without  the  Dominion.  Of  the 
foreign  countries,  Europe  is  the  company's 
best  customer.  The  grain  used  in  the 
mills  is  secured  from  all  parts  of  Sas- 
katchewan. 

The  principal  officers  of  the  company 
include  Mr.  A.  C.  Von  Hagen,  president ; 
Mr.  C.  E.  Austin,  vice-president  ;  and  Mr. 
J.  M.  Robb,  secretary.  The  three  direc- 
tors include  Messrs.  Von  Hagen  and  Austin 
and  Mr.  W.  E.  Seaborn.  Mr.  Von  Hagen 
is  president  of  the  United  Flour  Mills 
Company  of  Minneapolis;  Mr.  Austin,  pre- 
vious to  the  incorporation  of  the  company 
under  notice,  acted  as  general  manager  of 
the  Robin  Hood  Flour  Mills,  which  posi- 
tion he  accepted  after  some  years  of 
experience  gained  with  the  International 
Milling  Company  of  Minnesota,  which  was 
the  parent  company  of  the  Robin  Hood 
Mills.  Mr.  Austin's  experience,  practical 
and  theoretical,  of  the  milling  business 
extends,  in  fact,  over  a  period  of  ten  years. 
He  is  a  native  of  Vermont,  U.S.A.,  and 
came  to  Canada  in  1908.     Like  Mr.  Austin, 
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Mr.  Robb  gained  much  of  his  experience 
in  the  Robin  Hood  Mills,  in  which,  for  the 
three  years  preceding  that  in  which  he 
joined  the  Moose  Jaw  Flour  Mills,  he 
acted  as  an  accountant. 

MOOSE    JAW    IMPLEMENT    COMPANY 

For  the  past  two  years  this  business  has 
been  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  T.  J. 
McCammon,  who  purchased  it  in  1910. 
Farm  implements,  automobiles,  and 
carriages  make  up  the  stock  carried 
by  the  company,  which  represents 
such  manufacturers  as  the  McCormick 
Harvesting  Company,  the  International 
Harvesting  Company,  Ltd.,  the  John 
Deere  Plow  Company,  and  the  J.  T. 
Case  Threshing  Company. 

For  the  past  two  years  the  yearly  turn- 
over has  been  $140,000. 


MOOSE   JAW    SECURITIES,   LTD. 

This  company  was  incorporated  in 
January.  191 1,  with  a  capital  of  $60,000,  a 
sum  that  was  subsequently  increased  to 
$200,000.  Whilst  the  firm  was  orginally 
formed  to  deal  in  agreements  for  sale,  a 
purpose  for  which  the  capital  of  the  firm 
was  considered  ample,  the  business  rapidly 
increased  in  scope,  and  large  sums  of 
money  are  now  invested  on  behalf  of  clients 
to  whom  interest  is  paid  at  rates  varying 
from  10  to  15  per  cent.,  according 
to  the  arrangements  made  for  repayment. 
In  these  cases  collateral  security  to  the 
value  of  150  per  cent,  of  the  amount 
invested  is  deposited  with  any  bank  or 
trust  company  named  by  the  investor. 
Whilst  the  amount  of  business  transacted 
has  increased  at  a  phenomenal  rate,  the  firm 
still  works  much  upon  the  lines  originally 
laid  down,  only  agreements  for  sale  and 
mortgages  being  handled. 

Mr.  J.  E.  Caldwell,  of  Messrs.  Caldwell, 
Dunn,  and  Fraser,  is  the  president  of  the 
company  ;  Mr.  Harry  F.  Stirk  is  the 
secretarv-treasurer,  and  the  directorate 
consists  of  Mr.  R.  H.  Clarke,  Mr.  L.  M. 
Rosevear,  Mr.  J.  S.  Holmested,  who  is  the 
manager  of  the  local  branch  of  the  Bank  of 
Montreal,  and  Mr.  H.  F.  Mytton.  Mr. 
Stirk,  whose  energies  are  largely  devoted 
to  the  business,  was  born  in  Wolverhampton, 
England,  from  which  town  lie  came  to 
Canada  in  1883.  Before  organizing  the 
company  of  which  he  is  now  the  secretary- 
treasurer  and  managing  director,  he  spent 


seven  years  in  a  private  bank  in  Gretna, 
Manitoba.  Mr.  Stirk,  it  may  be  mentioned, 
is  also  the  president  and  managing  director 
of  the  American  Securities,  Ltd. 


G.  H.  MORRISH 
The  farm  owned  by  Mr.  G.  H.  Morrish 
consists  of  1,120  acres,  situated  about 
ioi  miles  from  Oxbow.  Mr.  Morrish 
homesteaded  160  acres  in  1900,  purchased 
a  quarter-section  for  $700  and  another 
at  $3.50  per  acre  in  1900,  and  three 
quarters  of  a  section  in  1909  at  $22  per 
acre.  The  farm  carries  a  framehouse  con- 
taining nine  rooms,  stabling  for  24  horses 
and  20  head  of  cattle.  Live  stock  to  be 
found  on  the  property  consists  of  32  horses, 
valued  at  $5,500,  and  48  head  of  cattle, 
including  one  Durham  bull,  valued  at  $3,000. 
Amongst  the  farming  implements  are  a 
threshing  outfit,  three  binders,  three  drills, 
two  sets  of  disc  harrows,  three  sets  of  drags, 
six  wagons,  and  numerous  other  acces- 
sories, the  total  value  of  which  is  estimated 
to  reach  $3,300. 

Of  the  farm,  all  but  220  acres  is  under 
cultivation.  The  principal  cereals  are  grown 
as  follows  : 


Wheat  ... 
Barley  ... 
Oats       ... 


225  acres 

55       >• 
200       ,, 


The  remaining  acreage  is  summer-fal- 
lowed. Three  hundred  acres  have  been 
fenced. 

One  granary,  30  by  36  ft.,  has  a  capacity 
of  6,000  bushels,  and  a  portable  granary 
provides  further  accommodation  for  600 
bushels. 

Good  water  is  secured  from  a  well  at  a 
depth  of  300  ft.,  a  windmill  for  pumping 
purposes  having  been  installed  at  a  cost  of 
$800.  The  property  is  within  a  convenient 
distance  of  the  nearest  grain  elevator. 

Upon  the  northern  half-section  a  frame- 
house  of  five  rooms  has  been  erected,  as 
well  as  stabling  for  20  horses  and  14  head 
of  cattle.  This  portion  of  the  property  also 
carries  a  good  implement  shed  and  a  gran- 
ary, 16  by  50  ft.,  possessing  a  capacity  of 
5.500  bushels. 


W.   E.   MOUNTAIN 

The  real  estate,  loan,  and  insurance  busi- 
ness transacted  in  Swift  Current  by  Mr. 
W.  K.  Mountain  includes  the  handling  of 
all    kinds   of    city   and   outside    properties, 
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including  business  and  residential  properties 
and  acreage  for  subdivision.  Mr.  Mountain 
is  a  part  owner  of  a  quarter-section  known 
as  SYV.  of  sec.  26  of  township  15,  range 
14,  west  of  3rd  meridian.  He  is  sole 
owner  of  the  east  half  of  sec.  27  and  the 
south-west  quarter  of  sec.  35  of  the  same 
township,  and  of  numerous  quarter-sections 
in  the  vicinity  of  Swift  Current.  These 
properties  are  sold  as  acreage  for  sub- 
division purposes.  A  large  business  is 
undertaken  in  the  direction  of  loans  upon 
first  mortgage  of  farms  and  city  properties, 
a  class  of  investment  producing  8  per  cent, 
net  to  the  investor.  The  amount  loaned  is 
usually  about  one-third  of  the  value  of  the 
property.  Mr.  Mountain  has  been  estab- 
lished in  business  for  five  years,  but  has 
resided  in  Swift  Current  for  nearly  10  years, 
and  possesses  an  extensive  knowledge  of 
local  conditions.  He  is  a  native  of  Ontario, 
and  a  member  of  the  Swift  Current  Board 
of  Trade. 


NAVIN    BROS. 

During  the  five  years  in  which  they  have 
been  established  as  general  contractors  in 
Moose  Jaw,  Messrs.  Navin  Bros,  have  built 
a  number  of  important  public  and  com- 
mercial buildings.  Chief  among  them 
are  the  Car  Barns,  Collegiate  Institute, 
St.  Agnes'  Separate  School,  New  City  Hall 
Annex,  and  the  Allen  Blocks.  The  firm  has 
also  erected  a  number  of  buildings  in  other 
parts  of  Saskatchewan  and  Alberta,  notably 
at  Wevburn,  where  they  were  entrusted 
with  the  construction  of  the  Post  Office  and 
new  Collegiate  Institute,  and  at  Lethbridge, 
where  they  are  engaged  upon  the  new 
Post  Office,  a  fine  building  that  is  being 
erected  at  a  cost  of  $225,000.  Other  works 
undertaken  include  the  completion  of  the 
sewer  and  water  extension  at  Moose  Jaw, 
which  was  installed  at  a  cost  of  $50,000. 
The  principals  are  Mr.  W.  A.  Navin  and 
Mr.  T.  A.  Navin. 

NAY  AND  JAMES 
The  financial,  real  estate,  and  insurance 
business  transacted  by  this  firm  in  Regina 
was  originated  in  1905  by  the  late 
Mr.  J.  W.  Nay.  This  gentleman  in  1906 
was  joined  by  Mr.  J.  F.  Anderson,  the  title 
of  the  firm  becoming  Nay,  Anderson  &  Co. 
In  the  summer  of  the  year  following  this 
firm  was  dissolved,  and  Mr.  James  became 
associated  with   Mr.   Nay,   the  title  of   the 
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tirm  being  changed  to  Nay  and  James.  At 
tli.it  time  the  charge  of  the  general  office 
was  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  G.  H.  Sneath,  who 
in  [908  was  admitted  to  the  partnership. 
The  constitution  of  the  firm  remained 
unaltered  until  the  death  of  Mr.  Nay  in 
August,  1011. 

Whilst  the  linn  specializes  in  business 
and  residential  properties  within  tin.-  city 
limits,  the  financial  side  of  the  business  has 
assumed  considerable  proportions.  Invest- 
ments arc  made  in  securities  offered  by 
Provincial  Governments,  and  in  debentures 
issued  by  cities,   towns,  municipalities,  and 

school  districts.  These  investments  appeal 
strongly  to  those  who  fear  the  speculative 
side  of  real  estate,  nor  are  they  by  any 
means  unremunerative.  since  they  yield 
from  4A  to  6  per   cent.  net. 

First  mortgages  producing  from  6i  to  8 
per  cent,  net  are  negotiated  upon  revenue- 
producing  citv  and  farm  properties. 
Another  branch  of  the  firm's  activities  is 
that  concerned  with  the  collection  and 
remittance  of  matured  debentures  and 
coupons.  Mortgages  and  the  interest  upon 
them  are  also  collected.  Investing  as  it 
does  a  considerable  amount  of  money  on 
behalf  of  client^  the  firm  makes  a  most 
careful  investigation  of  the  security  offered 
it.  Valuations  are  made  by  the  firm  itself, 
and  the  maximum  amount  loaned  is  50  per 
cent,  of  the  valuation.  Messrs.  Nay  and 
James  are  sole  representatives  in  Regina 
and  district  of  the  Sun  Insurance  Office  of 
London,  the  Northern  Assurance  Company 
of  London,  the  Law  Union  and  Rock 
Insurance  Company,  Ltd.,  and  a 
number  of  other  British  and  American 
companies.  Mr.  F.  J.  James  was  born  in 
London,  England,  and  entered  Western 
Canada  in  1898.  Mr.  Sneath  is  a  native  of 
Barrie,  Ontario.  Both  gentlemen  have 
been  connected  with  the  real  estate  busi- 
ness  for  many  years.  We  may  add  that 
Mr.  James  is  president  of  the  City  Invest- 
ment Company,  Ltd.,  vice-president  of  the 
Capital  Laundrv  Company,  Ltd.,  director  of 
the  Saskatchewan  Mortgage  Corporation, 
and  director  of  the  Scottish  Saskatchewan 
Trust  Corporation. 


PARRY  AND  STURROCK 
This  firm,  which  was  established  in 
Regina  in  1909  by  Mr.  Walter  Parry  and 
Mr.  Donald  F.  Sturrock,  conducts  a  con- 
siderable business  in  real  estate,  loans,  and 
insurance.     Regina  has  of  late  advanced  in 


importance  with  great  rapidity,  and  the 
firm  under  notice  has  been  led  by  tin-,  facl 
to  limit  its  activities  t<>  business,  residential, 
and  faun  properties  in  the  city  district.  A 
subdivision  owned  by  this  firm,  known  as 
Parliament  Place,  is  situated  to  the  south 
of  the  Parliament  Buildings  and  about  2 
miles  from  the  Posl  Office.  This  property 
-  320  act  es,  .mil  1^  divided  into  build- 
ing lots,  25  by  125  ft.  in  area.  More 
than  two-thirds  of  this  property,  we  under- 
stand, has  been  sold.  The  firm  are  also 
owners  ol  between  4,000  and  5,000  acres 
situated  in  the  Regina  district. 

Money  i--  invested  for  clients  in  first 
mortgages  in  city  and  farm  properties. 
These  investments  produce  from  6  to  8 
per  cent,  net  to  the  investor,  the  amount 
varying  slightly  according  to  the  class  of 
security,  the  amount  of  the  mortgage,  and 
the  state  of  the  money  market.  The  maxi- 
mum amount  loaned  is  50  per  cent,  of  a 
conservative  valuation  of  the  property.  A 
higher  rate  of  interest  may  be  secured 
upon  unimproved  farm  properties  where 
the  margin  of  security  is  ample.  In  these 
cases  loans  are  only  made  after  investi- 
gation as  to  the  character  and  stand- 
ing of  the  prospective  mortgager.  Both 
partners  make  periodical  trips  through  the 
West  for  the  purpose  of  valuing  large 
properties. 

Development  upon  the  subdivision 
known  as  Parliament  Place  is  being 
conducted  at  the  firm's  expense,  and  in 
connection  with  their  other  properties  the 
directors  are  considering  a  comprehensive 
scheme  to  erect  ready-made  factories  and 
dwellings  for  the  employees  of  those 
manufacturers  who  take  advantage  of 
their  enterprise. 

The  firm  in  London  are  represented 
exclusively  by  Mr.  A.  C.  Drayton,  of 
Empire  House,  Piccadilly.  Both  Mr. 
Parry  and  Mr.  Sturrock  were  born  in 
England. 


POPLAR    HEIGHTS 

This  farm,  which  consists  of  320  acres, 
lies  about  5  miles  north  of  Weyburn,  and 
is  owned  by  Mr.  W.  A.  Davis,  who  home- 
steaded  a  quarter-section  of  land  in  1901. 
A  further  quarter-section  was  purchased  in 
1905  at  $25  per  acre.  The  farm  buildings 
include  a  framehouse  of  eight  rooms, 
stabling  for  10  horses  and  six  head  of  cattle. 
The  stock  carried  totals  nine  horses,  valued 
at   $2,000,  seven  head  of  cattle,  valued  at 
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$400,  and  nine  pigs.  All  but  10  acres  of  the 
farm  is  under  cultivation,  as  follows  : 

Wheat  (Red  Kile)        ...  (88  acre-, 

( )ats  1  While  Banner )  ...        30       „ 

Flax       ...  ...        ...      do      ,, 

Barley    ...  ...        ...       4 

The  balance  of  the  land  is  summer- 
fallowed  01  11  ed  for  pasture.  Five  gran- 
aries have  been  erected,  three  of  which 
contain    [,200  bushels   each,  anil   thectlui 

800  and  2,400  bushels.  Panning  implements 
carried  include  two  8-ft.  binders,  one  drill, 
two  gang  ploughs,  one  disc  harrow,  two  sets 
of  drags,  two  wagons,  and  other  acces- 
sories. Good  water  is  procured  at  a  depth 
of  12  ft.  One  of  the  finest  groves  in  the 
district,  consisting  of  maple,  poplar,  and 
evergreen  willow,  is  also  to  be  found  on 
the  estate. 

^~ 

THE  RALPH   MANLEY   AGENCY,  LTD. 

The  Ralph  Manley  Agency,  of  Moose- 
Jaw,  which  is  concerned  with  real  estate, 
investments,  and  insurance,  was  established 
as  a  private  concern  by  Mr.  Ralph  Manley 
in  1906,  and  was  later  incorporated  with 
an  authorized  capital  of  $50,000. 

The  real  estate  business  is  conducted  on 
customary  lines,  the  firm  being  especially 
interested  in  the  districts  of  Hillcrest 
and  Westiviore,  the  former  of  which 
adjoins  the  original  town  site  of  Moose  Jaw. 
Westmore  is  situated  about  one  half- 
mile  to  the  west  of  the  original  town  site  in 
the  principal  line  of  industrial  growth. 
Properties  in  these  localities  are  sold  by  the 
fu  111  on  very  reasonable  terms,  the  purchase 
involving  no  greater  liability  than  a  cash 
payment  of  $10  and  subsequent  monthly 
payments  of  a  similar  amount,  which 
includes  the  8  per  cent,  interest  charged  on 
unpaid  balances.  The  firm  may  be  said  to 
specialize  in  revenue-producing  properties, 
both  business  and  residential.  A  con- 
siderable amount  of  business  is  transacted 
in  farm  and  city  mortgages,  on  which  the 
investor  secures  from  7  to  8  per  cent. 
net,  the  interest  being  guaranteed  by 
the  firm.  Good  openings  for  investment 
frequently  occur  in  discounting  agree- 
ments for  sale,  these  transactions  yielding 
from  10  to  20  per  cent,  on  unimpeachable 
security. 

The  firm  acts  as  agent  in  Moose  Jaw  of 
the  Norwich  Union  Assurance  Company, 
London  and  Lancashire  Guarantee  and 
Accident  Company,  the  Imperial  Guarantee 
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Accident  Company,  and  others,  and  is 
provincial  manager  in  Saskatchewan  for 
the  Sovereign  Life  Assurance  Company. 

The  department  of  property  manage- 
ment and  rentals  is  in  charge  of  Messrs. 
H.  f.  Fuller  and  C.  H.  Hoskins.  Insurance 
matters,  which  are  in  the  hands  of  an 
English  solicitor,  receive  considerable  atten- 
tion from  Mr.  Hollingsworth.  The  three 
principals,  Mr.  Manley,  Mr.  Pierce,  and  Mr. 
Hollingsworth,  are  Canadians  who  have 
had  many  years  of  experience  in  real 
estate  and  allied  business  matters  in 
Western  Canada. 

RICHARD    LONEY    &    CO..    LTD. 

This  real  estate,  loan,  and  insurance  com- 
pany of  Moose  Jaw  was  incorporated  under 
Dominion  of   Canada    Laws  in   December, 

IC;I2. 

The  company  are  sole  owners  of  districts 
known  as  Hillcrest,  Westmore,  and 
Britannia  Park,  all  of  which  are  situated 
within  the  limits  of  the  city-  of  Moose  law. 
Other  properties  suited  to  business  and 
residential  purposes  are  also  considerably 
dealt  in,  as  well  as  farm  lands,  both  raw 
and   improved. 

Some  idea  of  the  remarkable  progress 
that  has  been  made  in  Moose  Jaw  mav  be 
formed  from  the  fact  that  propertv  in 
Hillcrest  which  six  vears  ago  sold  at 
$7  per  foot  is  to-day  quoted  at  $450 
per  foot,  the  increase  in  value  thus  repre- 
sented amounting  to  about  6,000  per  cent. 
Nor  in  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Loney  docs  this 
extraordinary  figure  represent  the  full 
extent  of  the  development  which  is  to  be 
looked  for,  for  with  the  increased  railway 
facilities  with  which  the  district  is  now 
being  provided  and  with  the  industrial 
growth  that  is  taking  place  on  all  sides, 
he  considers  that  a  further  rise  in  value  is 
more  than  probable. 

Investments  on  first  mortgages  on  im- 
proved business  and  residential  properties 
produce  from  7  to  y  per  cent.,  and 
a  considerable  business  is  transacted 
by  the  firm  in  this  direction.  The  maxi- 
mum amount  loaned  is  50  per  cent,  of  a 
conservative  valuation  of  the  property 
made  by  the  firm.  Properties  upon  which 
advances  are  made  are  insured  and  the 
policies  made  payable  to  the  mortgagee. 

Agreements  for  sale,  which  constitute  a 
favourite  form  of  investment  in  Canada, 
are  extensively  handled.  These  agree- 
ments  are  discounted  from   10   to   15   per 


cent.,  securing  to  the  investor  from  18  to 
20  per  cent,  on   the  best    kind  of  security. 

The  firm  act  as  agents  for  investment 
purposes  for  several  prominent  Canadian 
financial  and  insurance  corporations.  They 
are  sole  agents  in  Moose  Jaw  for  the  Lon- 
don Assurance  Corporation,  the  Northern 
Assurance  Companv,  the  Guardian  Assur- 
ance Company,  the  Scottish  Union  and 
National  Insurance  Company,  and  several 
leading  Canadian  and  American  corpora- 
tions. 

Mr.  Loney,  who  is  a  Canadian,  entered 
the  province  of  Saskatchewan  in  1904. 
Amongst  the  important  companies  with 
which  he  is  connected  as  president  or  in 
some  other  capacity  may  be  mentioned  the 
Saskatchewan  Bond  Corporation,  Ltd., 
Canadian  Standard  Automobile  and  Tractor 
Company,  Ltd.,  and  Crichton's,  Ltd.  He- 
is  first  vice-president  of  the  Western 
Canadian  Associated  Boards  of  Trade 
and  President  of  the  Southern  Sas- 
katchewan Associated  Boards  of  Trade, 
as  well  as  having  been  President  of  the 
Moose  Jaw  Board  of  Trade  1910-11. 
He  is  also,  it  may  be  added,  a  major  in 
the  60th  Rifles  of  Canada. 

ROBIN   HOOD  MILLS,   LTD. 

The  honour  of  owning  one  of  the  largest 
flour  mills  in  Western  Canada  belongs  to 
Moose  Jaw,  in  which  city  is  the  home  of 
the  Robin  Hood  Mills,  Ltd. 

This  company  originated  in  the  United 
States  of  America  and  established  a  branch 
in  Moose  Jaw  in  1909.  The  name  at  first 
chosen  for  the  Canadian  Mills  was  the 
Saskatchewan  Flour  Mills  Company,  but  in 
191 2  the  name  under  which  the  companv 
operates  in  the  United  States  was  adopted. 
The  Canadian  business  is  capitalized  at 
$200,000. 

Among  a  number  of  large  buildings  that 
constitute  the  plant,  the  huge  elevator 
takes  the  leading  place  in  point  of  magni- 
tude and  interest.  This  elevator  is  one  of 
the  largest  of  its  kind  in  the  world,  and  is 
built  entirely  of  concrete  and  steel,  not  a 
particle  of  wood  being  used  in  the  entire 
structure.  Forty-six  bins,  of  which  12  hold 
over  15,000  bushels  each,  have  a  capacitv 
of  250,000  bushels.  The  elevator  consists 
of  two  parts,  the  work-house  and  the 
storage  bins.  Within  the  work-house  is 
a  complete  equipment  of  machinery  which 
by  a  number  of  processes  renders  the 
wheat  fit  to  grind.  The  grain  can  be 
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handled  at  the  rate  of  5,000  bushels  per 
hour,  which  is  probably  the  present  record 
for  Western  Canada.  The  elevator  machi- 
nery is  all  electrically  driven,  power  being 
obtained  from  the  company's  own  power- 
house. 

Before  the  wheat  can  be  ground  into 
flour  it  has  to  be  subjected  to  a  number  of 
processes  which  gradually  eliminate  all  im- 
purities, separating  the  middlings  and  con- 
stantly reducing  the  wheat.  During  the 
actual  grinding  constant  supervision  is 
exercised  over  the  flour,  the  company 
having  instituted  a  system  of  hourly  tests, 
so  that  any  inconsistency  in  quality  may  be 
speedily  detected.  In  addition  to  this  a 
"  batch  "  of  bread  is  baked  every  day. 

An  oatmeal  plant  is  also  operated  by  the 
company,  the  daily  milling  capacity  being 
350  bushels.  As  in  the  case  of  wheat,  the 
oats  are  subjected  to  an  exhaustive  process 
of  cleaning  before  being  transferred  to  the 
graders  and  divided  into  two  sizes.  The 
larger  oats  are  used  for  milling,  the  smaller 
being  utilized  in  the  manufacture  of  various 
stock  feeds.  An  important  process  in  the 
manufacture  of  oatmeal  is  the  drying  of  the 
oats,  which  is  done  by  passing  them  over 
a  series  of  pans,  steam  heated  to  a  high 
degree.  This  process  keeps  the  hull  brittle 
and  imparts  the  proper  flavour  to  the  oats. 
They  are  then  transferred  to  a  cooling 
tower  before  passing  to  the  grinding 
machinery. 

Mr.  F.  A.  Bean,  Mr.  F.  A.  Bean  junr., 
and  Mr.  J.  J.  Kovarik  are  respectively 
president,  vice-president  and  manager. 
All  three  take  an  active  part  in  the  man- 
agement of  the  business. 

ROSEDALE   FARM 

This  farm,  which  is  owned  by  Mr.  J.  E. 
Wilson,  consists  of  640  acres  in  the  vicinity 
of  Rouleau,  Saskatchewan.  Mr.  Wilson,  on 
entering  Western  Canada  from  Ottawa  in 
1906,  purchased  a  half-section  at  #12.50  per 
acre  ;  a  second  half-section  was  purchased 
two  years  later  at  $26  per  acre.  The  farm 
carries  a  framehouse  of  nine  rooms  and 
stables  (40  by  68  ft.),  providing  accom- 
modation for  32  horses  and  cattle.  A 
frame  stable  (24  by  26  by  12  ft.),  situated 
in  the  northern  half-section,  provides  addi- 
tional accommodation  when  required. 
Live  stock  on  the  farm  at  the  time  of 
writing  totals  22  horses,  valued  at  $4,500, 
and  7  head  of  cattle,  valued  at  $350.  The 
value   of    the   farming   implements   of   all 
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I'm::,      LIBRARI       MOOSEjAW.  2.  VIEW   OVER  CITY  FROM   ABATTOIRS. 


3.  Cresceni    Park.   Moose  Jaw, 


4.  High  STREET,  Moose  Jaw,  looking   Wesi 
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i.  Reaping    ixn  Bixmxc   sear   Moosi    [av 
3.  Laxd  Titles  Bin. dim.,  Moose    Jaw. 


2.  Ox  the  Moose  Jaw   Rivi  r 
4.  View  from  Rothesay  Park,  Moose  Jaw, 
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SOUTHERN    SASKATCHEWAN 


descriptions  has  been  estimated  at  (3,000. 
This  sum  includes  the  Value  ol  a  threshing 
outfit,  two  binders,  three  disc  ploughs,  two 
gang  ploughs,  one  disc  harrow,  two  sets 
01  drags,  &c.  Two  gas  engines  are  in 
use  ivson  the  property,  as  well  as  seven 
wagons  and  two  water-tank  wagons. 
Willi  the  exception  of  40  acres,  the  farm 
1-  entirely  cultivated,  the  more  impor- 
tant cereals  being  grown  as  under  : 


290  acres 

170       .. 


The  balance  of  the  acreage  1-  summer- 
fallowed.  A  large  granary  to  he  found 
on  the  estate  affords  storage  foi  7,000 
bushels  of  grain,  and  six  portable  granaries 
ride  for  2,000  bushels  each.  The 
entire  property  is  fenced,  the  length  of 
the  fencing  running  to  about  7  miles. 
I   water  is  to  be   procured  from  a  well 


SASKATCHEWAN    BOND    CORPORATION. 
LTD. 
The    Saskatchewan    Bond    Corporation, 
Ltd  ,  was  im  01  porated  in  November,  1912, 
with   an  authorized  capital   of    $1,000,000, 
to    deal  in  stocks,  bond-,   and  debentures 
on    a    commission    basis   and    to    provide 
capital  in  the  issue  of  bomU  and  preferred 
k    for     business    and     manufacturing 
entei  pi  ises. 

rhe  111 111  handles  a  considerable  amount 

of  money  for  investment  in  industrial  and 
municipal  concerns. 

The  officers  of  the  company  are  : 
president,  Mr.  Richard  Lonev  ;  first  vice- 
president,  Mr.  f.  Edward  Caldwell ;  second 
vice-president,  Mr.  C.  E.  Austin  ;  treasurer, 
Mr.  A.  \V.  Irwin;  secretary,  Mr.  1).  E. 
Mclntyre. 

Mr.  R.  Murdie,  the  general  manager  of 
the  company,  is  a   native  of  Forfar,   Scot- 


Western  provinces  tor  the  establishment 
of  manufacturing  and  commercial  indus- 
ti  us  of  all  kinds. 


SECURITY    LUMBER   COMPANY,   LTD., 
MOOSE    JAW 

This  company  originated  in  the  Sas 
katchewan  Elevator  Company,  Ltd.,  of 
Winnipeg,  from  which  it  was  an  off-shoot 
in   1010.     it  is,  howevi  r,  al  the  present  day 

an    independent    concern. 

The  company  are  retailers  of  lumber, 
laths,  shingles,  and  all  manner  of  mill 
work  and  builders'  supplies.  Its  pro- 
ducts are  marketed  by  55  yards  situated 
at  different  points  iii  the  province  of 
Saskatchewan.  The  principal  yard  is  situ- 
ated at  Moose  Jaw,  and  covers  an  area  of 
50,000  sq.  ft.  The  yard  at  Regina,  how- 
ever, is   practically  as  large. 


SECURITY    LUMBER    COMPANY,    LTD.,    MOOSE    JAW. 
1    Head  Office   \\n  Yabd,  Mcmst  Jaw.  :  Yard  at  Regina. 


at  a  depth  of  45  ft.  Mr.  Wilson,  it  may 
be  added,  is  also  the  owner  of  a  house 
containing  eight  rooms  and  a  lot  (50  by 
120  ft,  in  the  town  of  Rouleau. 


land,  who  entered  Canada  in  1907.  Previous 
to  joining  the  company  under  review  he 
acquired  a  considerable  amount  of  banking 
experience.  Mr.  Murdie  states  that  there 
is    practically    an    unlimited    field    in   the 
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The  aggregate  value  of  stock  carried  by 
the  organization  represents  a  value  of  over 
$500,000,  whilst  a  further  f  180,000  has  been 
invested  in  plant. 

The  business  of  the    company  is  trans- 
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acted  locally,  clients  being  almost 
exclusively  farmers  and  others  residing 
beyond  the  limits  of  the  larger  centres, 
and  builders  and  contractors  in  such  towns 
as  Moose  Jaw  and  Regina. 

Over  ioo  men  are  employed,  white  labour 
being  strictlv  adhered  to. 

The  capital  of  the  company  is  $750,000, 
of  which  $600,000  has  been  paid  up. 
During  the  last  two  years,  it  may  be 
remarked,  the  company  has  trebled  its 
paid-up  stock,  whilst  investments  have 
also  been   trebled  in  working  plant,  &c. 

The  principal  officials  are  :  Colonel  A.  I). 
McRae,  president  ;  Mr.  A.  R.  Davidson, 
vice-president ;  Mr.  G.  C.  Ingram,  manager 
and  secretary. 

Colonel  McRae,  the  president,  is  vice- 
president  of  the  Canadian  Western 
Lumber  Company,  on  the  board  of  which 
appears  the  name  of  Colonel  A.  R. 
Davidson. 

Mr.  Ingram,  who  is  a  Scotchman  by 
birth  and  has  had  21  years'  experience  of 
the  lumber  industry,  devotes  his  attention 
entirely  to  the  concern  under  notice. 

SECURITY    LUMBER   COMPANY,    LTD., 
REGINA 

The  Regina  branch  of  the  Security 
Lumber  Company,  Ltd.,  was  established 
on  May  14,  1912.  Since  this  compara- 
tively recent  date  the  business  transacted 
at  this  centre  has  grown  at  an  exceed- 
ingly rapid  pace.  The  yard  area  covers 
300  by  300  ft.,  to  which  must  be  added  an 
auxiliarv  yard  measuring  100  by  150  ft., 
the  inclusion  of  which  was  necessitated 
by  the  demands  of  the  business. 

Including  the  head  office  in  Moose  Jaw, 
the  Security  Lumber  Company  now  con- 
trols 55  yards,  all  of  which  are  situated 
in  Saskatchewan.  A  stock  of  about  ii 
million  ft.  of  lumber  is  usually  carried. 
This  consists  of  all  kinds  of  building 
material  in  fir,  spruce,  pine,  maple,  and 
oak.  Amongst  the  stock  may  be  found 
shiplap,  lath,  shingles,  lime,  plaster,  cement, 
hair  for  mixing,  windows,  doors,  and  all 
interior  fittings. 

At  the  Regina  branch  about  20  men  are 
emploved.  This  yard,  which  forms  the 
distributing  point  for  25  of  the  other  yards 
owned  by  the  companv,  was  built  by  Mr. 
J.  H.  Flock,  who  now  manages  this  branch. 
Mr.  Flock  is  a  native  of  Ontario.  Before 
taking  up  his  work  at  Regina,  Mr.  Flock 
acquired     22     vears'    experience     of     the 


lumber  business  in  the  United  States, 
of  which  18  years  were  spent  with  the 
Crowell  Lumber  and  Grain  Company,  of 
Omaha,  Nebraska. 

R.  B.  SIMPSON 

The  farm  owned  by  Mr.  R.  B.  Simpson 
consists  of  480  acres  in  the  vicinity  of 
Milestone,  Saskatchewan.  Of  this  farm 
one  half-section  was  purchased  by  Mr. 
Simpson  on  his  arrival  from  Illinois,  U.S.A., 
in  1909  at  a  price  of  $40  per  acre.  A 
further  quarter-section  was  purchased  in 
191 1  at  a  cost  of  $45  per  acre.  The  farm 
carries  a  house  of  four  rooms  and  stabling 
for  24  horses  and  cattle.  The  stock  to  be 
found  on  the  farm  at  present  consists  of  16 
horses  valued  at  $163  each  and  five  head  of 
cattle  valued  at  $50  each.  The  farming 
implements,  which  have  been  valued  at 
$1,000,  consist  of  two  binders,  three  gang 
ploughs,  two  disc  harrows,  one  set  of 
drags,  a  cultivator,  and  five  wagons,  and 
other  mechanical  aids  to  agriculture. 

A  commodious  implement  shed  and 
granary  have  been  erected,  the  latter 
possessing  the  capacitv  of  2,000  bushels ; 
and  in  addition  four  portable  granaries 
containing  1,200  bushels  each. 

With  the  exception  of  25  acres  used  for 
pasturage,  the  entire  farm  is  under  cultiva- 
tion. The  principal  cereals  cultivated  are 
as  follows  : 

Wheat  (Marquis  and  Red 

Fife)  ...         ...         ...  200  acres 

Oats  (Banner)     ...         ...  90     ,, 

Barley       30     ,, 

The  balance  of  the  acreage  has  been 
summer-fallowed.  About  30  acres  have 
been  fenced,  and  good  water  is  obtainable 
at  a  depth  of  40  ft. 

The  nearest  elevator,  which  is  situated  at 
Milestone,  is  not  more  than  2  miles  distant, 
and  the  same  town  provides  educational 
facilities. 

G.   L.   SLATER  &  CO. 

The  firm  of  G.  L.  Slater  &  Co.,  financial 
agents,  was  established  in  Regina  in  1910. 
Mr.  Geoffrev  L.  Slater,  who  is  now  the  sole 
proprietor  of  the  business,  specializes  in 
business  and  residential  properties.  Im- 
proved farm  land  and  raw  prairie  are, 
however,  also  handled.  The  firm  has  the 
exclusive  sale  of  Highland  Park,  a  dis- 
trict 160  acres  in  extent,  surveyed  into 
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blocks  containing  40  lots  of  25  ft.  frontage. 
This  property  is  situated  ij  miles  from  the 
post  office.  The  firm  is  frequently  able  to 
discount  agreements  of  sale  upon  very  favour- 
able terms  to  the  investor.  These  produce 
about  15  per  cent.  All  titles  are  carefully 
investigated,  and  unless  perfectly  clear  are 
not  handled.  Mr.  Slater  was  born  in 
Canterbury,  England,  and  entered  Western 
Canada  in  1905.  He  was  for  five  years  a 
member  of  the  Royal  North-West  Mounted 
Police.  Some  of  the  success  that  has 
attended  his  business  life  in  Canada  may 
doubtless  be  ascribed  to  a  period  of  five 
years  spent  in  an  accountancy  office  in 
London,  England,  in  companv  with 
Mr.  P.  H.  Slater,  now  an  incorporated 
accountant  in  that  city.  Mr.  Slater  is  in 
touch  with  numerous  clients  in  Great 
Britain,  for  whom  he  invests  large  and 
small  sums  from  time  to  time. 

SMITH,    YOUNGHUSBAND,    AND 
SCATCHERD 

The  firm  of  Smith,  Younghusband,  and 
Scatcherd,  real  estate,  loan,  and  insurance 
agents,  was  originally  established  in  Moose 
Jaw  in  191 1  by  Mr.  R.  H.  Smith.  The 
present  title  of  the  firm,  however,  was  not 
adopted  before  January,  1913. 

The  firm  does  not  handle  subdivisions, 
but  the  purchase  and  sale  of  real  estate  on 
behalf  of  clients  is  extensively  carried  on, 
many  investors  securing  large  returns  from 
judicious  operations  in  this  direction.  Con- 
siderable as  this  business  is,  however,  the 
firm  may  be  said  to  specialize  in  loans  on 
first  mortgages  on  business  and  residential 
properties  in  Moose  Jaw  and  other  im- 
portant centres  in  Western  Canada.  The 
amount  of  interest  secured  from  these  loans 
varies  from  6  to  8  per  cent.,  according  to 
the  state  of  the  money  market  and  the  class 
of  security  upon  which  the  loan  is  advanced. 
The  loan  itself  does  not  exceed  50  per  cent, 
of  a  conservative  valuation  of  the  properly 
offered  as  securitv.  This  valuation  is  made 
by  the  firm.  The  mortgagee  is  further 
secured  by  an  insurance  policy  covering 
the  amount  of  the  investment  drawn  up  in 
his  favour. 

Another  favourite  form  of  investment  is 
that  known  as  the  purchase  of  agreements 
for  sale.  These  transactions  yield  from  15 
to  20  per  cent.  Whilst  these  investments 
are  of  a  more  speculative  character  than 
those  mentioned  above,  the  risk  incurred 
by  the  investor  is  still  extremely  slight,  the 
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utmost    care    and    discretion   being    exer- 
1  by  the  firm  in  the  conduct  of  these 
operations. 

Messrs.  Smith,  Younghusband,  and  Scat- 
ctierd  are  -  »le  agents  in  Moose  Jaw  and 
district  to  the  Palatine  Insurance  Company 
of  London,  the  Employers' Liability  Com- 
pany, the  London  Underwriters,  the  London 
Guarantee  and  Accident  Corporation,  and 
:.il  leading  Canadian  and  American 
companies.  The  three  partners,  Mr.  R.  H. 
Smith,  Mr.  R.  11.  B.  Younghusband,  and 
Mr.  K.  C  Scatcherd,  are  Canadians  by 
birth  ;  all  possessed  considerable  expe- 
rience of  real  estate  matters  before  the 
formation  of  the  firm.  Mr.  Smith  is  a 
member  of  the  Canadian  Society  of  Civil 
Engineers,  Mr.  Younghusband  was  formerly 
connected  with  the  hardware  business,  and 
Mr.  Scatcherd  was  for  nine  years  with  the 
Canadian  Bank  of  Commerce  ;  during  three 
years  of  this  time  he  acted  as  accountant  at 
the  company's  branch  in  Moose  Jaw. 


SMYTH  AND  BEGG 
Mr.  \V.  Oswald  Smyth,  barrister  and 
solicitor,  first  commenced  to  practise  in 
Swift  Current  in  mjo.v  He  was  responsible 
for  all  the  local  work  in  connection  with 
the  incorporation  of  Swift  Current  as  a 
town,  an  event  which  took  place  shortly 
after  this  date,  and  he  has  since  been 
continuously  retained  as  town  solicitor. 
In  191 1,  the  practice  having  grown  very 
considerably,  Mr.  Begg  was  admitted  to 
the  partnership.  The  firm  now  acts  as 
solicitors  to  the  Bank  of  Ottawa,  Royal 
k  of  Canada,  and  the  local  Board  of 
Trade.  In  addition  to  his  legal  interests, 
Mr.  Smyth  holds  a  seat  on  the  directorate 
of  the  Swift  Current  Farmers'  Milling  and 
Elevator  Company. 


SNIDER-DOHAN,    LTD. 
The  firm  of  Snider-Dohan,  Ltd.,  of  Swift 
Current,     Saskatchewan,    is     carrying     on 
business  in   real  estate,   loans,    and    insur- 
ance, in  the  latter  of   which  they  represent 
a  very  strong  body  of  companies.     These 
include    the    Royal     Exchange    Insurance 
Company.    London,    England  ;    the    North 
Britisli  and  Mercantile  Insurance  Company, 
.  Ion,  England  ;  the  Springfield  Fire  and 
Marine  Insurance  Company,  Massachusetts, 
U.S.A.;    the    Caledonian     Fire     Insurance 
ipany,  Edinburgh,  Scotland  ;  the  Liver- 
pool and  Manitoba  Fire  Insurance  Company; 


the  Occidental  Insurance  Company  of 
Wawanesa,  Manitoba  ;  the  Canada  National 

Insurance     Company     of     Winnipeg;     the 

Pacific  Coast  Insurance  Company  of 
Vancouver,  and  the  Sovereign  Insurance 
Company  of  Winnipeg. 

Ml.  A.  W.  Snider,  the  president,  is  .1  111. in 
of  varied  interests  in  the  Canadian  West. 
In  addition  to  the  very  active  part  he 
plays  in  Snider-Dohan,  Ltd.,  he  is  also  the 
secretary -treasurer  of  the  Swift  Current 
I. ami  Company,  president  of  A.  W.  Snider 
&  Co.,  Ltd.,  and  of  the  Swift  Current 
Farmers'  Milling  ami  Elevator  Company, 
Ltd.,  a  member  of  the  board  of  governors 
of  the  Swift  Current  General  Hospital,  and 
a  trustee  of  the  Anti-Tuberculosis  League 
of  Saskatchewan.  He  also  takes  a  keen 
interest  in  the  financial  welfare  of  the  town. 
The  vice-president,  Mr.  Thomas  F.  Dohan, 
is  a  native  of  Danville,  Quebec,  and  came 
to  Western  Canada  in  the  service  of  the 
Canadian  Pacific  Railway  Company  in 
1903.  He  remained  with  that  company 
for  eight  years,  and  joined  Mr.  Snider  in 
191 1.  Mr.  A.  V.  Trotter  is  the  secretary- 
treasurer. 

*,- 

STOREY   AND  YAN   EGMOND 

This  well-known  firm  of  architects  was 
established  in  Regina  in  1906.  Both 
Messrs.  Storev  and  Van  Egmond  are 
Canadians  by  birth.  Amongst  the  many 
buildings  designed  by  the  firm  may  be 
mentioned  the  McCallum  Buildings,  of  10 
stories,  the  Collegiate  Institute,  Normal 
School,  Public  Library,  and  Y.M.C.A. 
Building.  In  fact,  the  majority  of  the 
public  buildings  in  Regina  have  been  de- 
signed by  Messrs.  Storey  and  Van  Egmond. 
The  firm  also  undertakes  work  in  other 
districts  and  is  responsible  for  a  great  deal 
of  work  for  the  Provincial  Government. 

"*« 

SWIFT   CURRENT    CEMENT   PRODUCTS 
COMPANY,   LTD. 

This  company,  which  was  incorporated 
in  1913  with  a  capital  of  $50,000,  is  engaged 
in  the  manufacture  of  all  kinds  of  cement 
products,  such  as  concrete  bricks,  building 
blocks,  dimension  stone,  sewer  pipes,  fence 
posts,  and  lawn  vases.  Poured  stone,  as 
used  in  cornices,  brackets,  and  capitals,  is 
also  manufactured.  Practically  all  the 
building  material  is  made  by  power 
machinery  of  the  most  modern  type.  The 
plant  includes  two  automatic  power-tampers, 
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an  automatic  power-mixer,  and  a  large 
variety  of  design  moulds  for  the  manufai 
hire  of  blocks  and  ornamental  work.  These 
moulds,  being  constructed  of  steel,  ensure 
ectness  of  detail,  and  are  not  subject  to 
contraction  such  as  takes  place  when  wooden 
moulds  are  Used.  Two  electric  motors 
Supply  motive  force  to  the  machinery. 

Flu-  capacity  of  the  plant  at  present 
installed  amounts  to  600  building  blocks 
per  day,  inaddition  to  dimension  stone  and 
ornamental  work.  It  is  anticipated,  how- 
ever, that  the  capacity  of  the  plant  will 
shortly  be  doubled.  Twenty  hands  are 
employed.  Future  extensions  are  provided 
for  by  an  acre  of  laud  owned  by  the  company, 
in  addition  to  the  one  acre  at  present  occu- 
pied by  the  plant  and  stock-yards.  The  work- 
ing plant  building  measures  50  by  150  ft., 
and  is  situated  about  60  yards  south  of  the 
Canadian  Pacific  Railway  track.  A  further 
building  for  the  manufacture  of  sewer  pipes 
and  culverts  is  at  present  under  construc- 
tion. The  stainless  white  Portland  cement 
Used  for  facing  bricks  and  blocks  and  for 
ornamental  work  is  imported  from  the 
United  States.  Skilled  hands  employed  in 
this  branch  of  the  work  receive  from  $3  to 
$4  per  diem.  Amongst  the  operations  con- 
templated by  the  company  is  the  erection 
of  modern  concrete  residences  of  unique 
and  artistic  design. 

A  feature  of  the  material  manufactured 
by  the  Swift  Current  Cement  Products  Com- 
pany is  that  it  is  practically  impervious  to 
moisture.  A  test  made  by  the  writer  showed 
that  moisture  which  was  absorbed  by  a 
vitrified  pressed  brick  within  a  few  seconds 
still  remained  upon  the  surface  of  the  com- 
pany's product  after  a  very  considerable 
period  of  time. 

Mr.  Cobb,  the  general  manager,  was 
engaged  in  Reno,  Nevada,  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  cement  products  for  three  years 
previous  to  the  establishment  of  the  com- 
pany. Mr.  Spalding,  who  is  also  an 
American,  was  engaged  in  the  wholesale 
coal  business  in  Chicago  for  20  years 
before  entering  the  Dominion  to  establish 
the  company  under  review. 


THOMPSON,  CAMPBELL,  SMITH,  AND 
BAKER 

The  linn  of  Thompson,  Campbell,  Smith, 
and  Baker,  of  Moose  Jaw,  was  formed  in  1912 
by  the  amalgamation  of  two  firms  which, 
under  the  titles  "  Thompson  and  Baker"  and 
"  Smith  and  Campbell,"  had  for  16  months 
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been  conducted  as  independent  organiza- 
tions. In  addition  to  the  considerable  real 
estate  business  transacted  by  the  firm,  such 
matters  as  investments,  loans,  and  insur- 
ances are  handled.  Residential  properties 
and  so-called  "  inside  "  and  "  close-in  "  pro- 
perties are  extensively  bought  and  sold  for 
clients.  Another  form  of  property  figuring 
prominently  on  the  firm's  books  is  that 
known  as  unimproved  farm  lands,  whilst 
improved  farms — that  is,  farms  upon  which 
buildings  have  been  erected — are  also  dealt 
with  in  large  numbers. 

Loans  on  first  mortgage  are  negotiated 
by  the  firm  upon  improved  farms  and  city 
properties.  This  form  of  investment  is  one 
which  commends  itself  to  capital  in  Canada, 
since  from  7  to  8  per  cent,  can  safely  be 
obtained  by  the  investor.  The  firm  in 
these  cases  make  their  own  estimate,  which 
is  calculated  upon  conservative  lines,  and 
the  sum  loaned  does  not  exceed  50  per 
cent,  of  the  total  valuation.  Insurances  are 
paid  by  the  mortgager,  and  are  drawn  up 
in  favour  of  the  mortgagee.  Agreements 
for  sale  are  discounted  at  from  10  to  15  per 
cent.,  and  the  investor  takes  interest  at  the 
rate  of  8  per  cent,  upon  all  unpaid  balances. 
Where  no  first  mortgage  exists  on  the  pro- 
perties, this  form  of  investment,  while 
producing  a  higher  rate  of  interest,  prac- 


tically possesses  all  the  security  of  a  first 
mortgage.  Whilst  dealing  with  invest- 
ments, it  may  be  mentioned  that  the  firm 
act  as  investing  agents  for  several  leading 
loan  and  insurance  companies  in  Canada. 
As  an  instance  of  the  type  of  real  estate 
business  occasionally  transacted,  it  may  be 
added  that  the  firm  placed  in  the  market 
the  tract  of  land  known  as  Westview, 
situated  about  3^  miles  from  the  centre  of 
the  city  and  occupying  320  acres.  Upon 
the  property,  streets  varied  in  width  from 
'id  to  100  ft.  At  the  present  moment  about 
three-quarters  of  the  property  lias  been 
sold. 

The  firm  are  the  sole  representatives  in 
Moose  Jaw  and  the  surrounding  district  of 
the  New  York  Underwriters'  Agency,  the 
Aetna  Fire  Insurance  Companv  of  Hart- 
ford, Connecticut,  the  Connecticut  Fire  In- 
surance Company,  and  other  prominent 
companies.  The  four  partners,  who  are 
Canadians  by  birth,  take  a  personal  interest 
in  the  working  of  the  firm,  and  possess  a 
sound  knowledge  of  commercial  affairs 
gathered  in  many  parts  of  the   Dominion. 


J.   A.   WESTMAN    AGENCY 
This  financial  agency  was  established  in 
Regina   by   Mr.   J.   A.   Westman   in    1908. 


The  firm,  of  which  Mr.  Westman  is  still  the 
-ile  proprietor,  may  be  said  to  specialize  in 
the  sale  of  close-in  business  and  residential 
properties.  A  number  of  buildings  are 
owned  by  the  firm,  including  Westman 
Chambers,  containing  78  two-roomed 
suites.  A  large  business  is  transacted  in 
the  direction  of  loaning  funds  on  fust 
mortgage  on  improved  farms  and  city 
properties,  both  business  and  residential. 
These  investments  yield  from  6  to 
~,\  per  cent,  net  to  the  investor,  small 
sums  producing  the  same  rate  of  interest  as 
larger  amounts.  The  firm  loans  about 
40  per  cent,  upon  its  own  valuation,  and 
the  security  is  insured  in  favour  of  the 
mortgagee  against  damage   by  fire. 

Agreements  for  sale  are  discounted  at 
from  10  to  15  per  cent.  These  investments 
also  carry  interest  upon  the  balance  of  out- 
standing payments. 

The  firm  are  the  sole  agents  in  Regina  of 
the  London  and  Lancashire  Fire  Insurance 
Company  and  the  Palatine  Insurance  Com- 
pany, as  well  as  of  a  number  of  leading 
American  and  Canadian  companies. 

Mr.  Westman,  who  was  born  in  Ontario, 
entered  Western  Canada  in  1906.  He 
had  been  engaged  for  some  time  pre- 
vious in  real  estate  operations  in  Eastern 
Canada. 


MOOSE    JAW    RIVER. 
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HIGHWAYS 

MANITOBA 

Bv  ARCHIBALD  McGILLIVRAY,  Provincial  Highway  Commissioner,  Manitoba 


IDE  by  side  with  enor- 
mous development 
in  agricultural  and 
industrial  pursuits 
there  has  also  been 
displayed  bv  the  rate- 
payers and  authori- 
ties of  Manitoba  a 
keen  interest  in  the  problems  of  trans- 
portation. 

In  the  early  days  of  the  province,  the 
comparatively  smooth  and  level  condition 
of  the  surface  of  the  prairies  largely 
diminished  the  necessity  for  expensive 
roads.  The  wide  dispersion  of  the  settle- 
ments in  those  days,  coupled  with  the 
scarcity  of  fencing,  afforded  ample  oppor- 
tunity for  the  selection  of  a  useful,  if  more 
or  less  circuitous,  route  between  different 
points.  It  was  not  until  the  intervening 
lands  began  to  be  settled  and  the  properties 
became  fenced  that  something  definite  had 
to  be  done  towards  improving  the  roads 
through  the  country. 

The  first  system  of  surveys,  still  obtaining 
over  the  greater  portion  of  the  organized 
part  of  this  province,  provides  an  allowance 
99  ft.  in  width  for  road  purposes  around 
every  section  or  square  mile  of  land.  The 
balance  of  the  province  is  surveyed  under 
the  third  system,  which  provides  road 
allowances,  66  ft.  wide,  running  due  north 


and  south  every  mile,  and  east  and  west 
roads  every  two  miles,  or  for  a  road  around 
an  area  of  two  sections.  The  second . 
system  of  surveys,  which  is  similar  in  every 
respect  to  the  first  except  that  all  roads  of 
a  north  and  south  tendency  are  meridians 
instead  of  being  parallel  to  the  eastern 
boundary  of  the  township  in  which  they 
are  situated,  does  not  affect  this  province. 
Besides  these  roads  there  is  a  considerable 
mileage  for  which  reservation  was  made  in 
the  original  tide  from  the  Crown.  These 
rights-of-way  follow  some  of  the  old  stage 
and  traffic  trails  of  pre-provincial  days,  and 
still  retain  their  importance  as  leading 
arteries  of  transportation. 

In  the  organized  portion  of  the  province 
— that  is,  the  portion  formed  under  local 
municipal  governments  —  there  are  about 
62,000  miles  of  road  allowances.  Of  this 
mileage  there  are  at  present  about  31,800 
miles  upon  which  more  or  less  improvement 
work  has  been  done.  The  character  of 
improvement  has  been  confined  almost 
altogether  to  draining  and  grading,  with 
the  exception  of  a  small  mileage  of  gravel 
and  macadam  roads.  This  does  not  apply, 
of  course,  to  the  incorporated  cities  and 
towns,  where  various  classes  of  pavements 
have  been  laid. 

Expenditure  upon,  and  matters  connected 
with,  highways  are  directly  in  charge  of  the 
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council  of  the  municipality  affected.  Until 
a  few  years  ago  the  rate  of  20  mills  in  the 
dollar  which  these  municipalities  were 
allowed  to  levy  upon  the  assessed  value 
of  their  rateable  property  was  sufficient 
to  provide  for  the  upkeep  of  the  roads. 
It  was  not  until  a  flood  of  immigration 
caused  this  matter  to  become  one  of  vital 
importance  that  legislation  was  passed 
enabling  the  different  municipalities  to 
borrow  money  to  carry  out  the  improve- 
ment of  highways. 

There  are  at  present  two  Acts  on  the 
Statutes  of  the  province  dealing  with  the 
construction  and  improvement  of  highways. 

The  Good  Roads  Act  enables  a  muni- 
cipality to  borrow  a  sum  of  monev  not 
exceeding  3  per  cent,  of  the  assessed 
valuation  of  its  rateable  property,  the  pay- 
ment of  principal  and  interest  being 
distributed  over  a  period  not  exceeding 
50  years.  The  Provincial  Government 
may  guarantee  the  debentures  of  a  muni- 
cipality in  such  a  case.  To  avail  itself  of 
the  provisions  of  this  Act,  the  municipal 
council  must  submit  a  plan  of  the  con- 
templated improvement  to  the  Minister  of 
Public  Works  for  the  province.  Before 
Mich  a  scheme  can  receive  the  approval 
of  the  Minister  it  must  be  considered  of 
sufficient  importance  in  the  benefits  that 
it  will  bring  to  the  municipality  as  a  whole 
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to  warrant  its  being  undertaken.  The 
object  aimed  at  is  to  induce  the  municipal 
councils  to  bring  their  main  roads  up  to  as 
high  a  state  of  efficiency  as  is  warranted  by 
the  traffic  at  present  using  them,  due  regard 
also  being  paid  to  future  development  and 
the  needs  of  the  district. 

The  Highways  Improvement  Act  was 
placed  on  the  Statutes  for  the  purpose 
of  endeavouring  to  improve  the  communi- 
cation and  transportation  facilities  between 
the  larger  centres  of  population  in  the 
province.  This  is  to  be  accomplished  by 
connecting  some  of  the  cities  and  towns 
by  highways  of  a  higher  standard  than 
would  be  possible  in  the  ordinary  course 
of  events. 

Towards  the  construction  and  improve- 
ment of  highways  under  this  Act.  the 
Government  of  the  province  may  contribute 


an  amount  equal  to  two-thirds  of  the  cost, 
the  municipality  through  which  such  a 
highway  is  built  contributing  the  remaining 
one-third. 

The  councils  of  the  municipalities 
through  which  such  a  road  would  pass  arc 
responsible  for  the  carrying  out  of  the 
project  through  their  respective  munici- 
palities, according  to  plans  and  specifica- 
tions prepared  either  by  the  Provincial 
Department  of  Public  Works  or  by  others 
acceptable  to  the  Department.  These 
roads  are  required  to  be  of  gravel,  mac- 
adam, or  other  high-class  paving. 

The  construction  of  these  roads,  while 
producing  local  benefits,  will  eventually 
prove  of  vast  significance  in  providing 
highways  of  provincial  importance,  and 
will  supply  an  existing  need  of  through 
routes.      The    necessity   for   such  through 


routes  constantly  increases  from  the  grow- 
ing use  of  the  automobile  as  a  medium 
of  transportation. 

An  effort  is  being  made,  and  has  so  far 
buen  very  successful,  to  induce  the  various 
councils  to  place  their  road  work  in  charge 
of  competent  and  experienced  supervisors, 
who  will  be  directly  responsible  to  the 
councils  for  the  proper  performance  of  the 
work  undertaken.  This  is  the  more  neces- 
sary since  the  devolution  of  authority  and 
responsibility  from  one  councillor  to 
another,  necessitated  by  the  expiration  of  a 
tenure  of  office,  is  not  conducive  to  the 
best  results  being  obtained,  or  to  uniformity 
of  procedure. 

It  is,  however,  becoming  generally  recog- 
nized in  Manitoba  that  the  building  of  good 
roads  adds  considerably  to  the  educational 
and  commercial  welfare  of  the  people. 


'"["'HE  Provincial  Government  of  Sas- 
.  katchewan  has  for  some  time  been 
keenly  interested  in  the  question  of  provid- 
ing good  roads.  Populated  as  it  is  largely 
by  farmers,  to  whom  ready  access  to  the 
nearest  market,  frequently  represented  by 
the  grain  elevator,  is  of  considerable  im- 
portance, the  province  becomes  the  more 
dependent  upon  its  highways  as  its  popula- 
tion increases.  Comparatively  recently  a 
Highways  Commissioner  was  appointed  by 
the  Government  to  administer  the  funds 
appropriated  for  the  improvement  of  roads  ; 
at  the  same  time  an  expenditure  from 
capital  account  of  $5,000,000  was  decided 
upon.  During  1912  $1,500,000  of  this  sum 
was  expended.  The  Commission  has  now 
formulated  definite  and  comprehensive 
plans  and  is  proceeding  to  make  vigorous 
use  of  the  material  and  labour  at  its  dis- 
posal. 

In  order  thoroughly  to  understand  the 
policy  of  the  Government  with  regard  to 
highways,  it  is  necessary  to  review  briefly 
the  history  of  road  building  in  Sas- 
katchewan since  the  inauguration  of  the 
province  in  1905.  Since  that  date  the 
Department  of  Public  Works  has  spent 
annually  on  the  improvement  and  main- 
tenance of  roads  from  $200,000  to  $700,000, 
and  a  system  has  gradually  been  evolved 
which   seems  to   be   most    consistent  with 
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conditions  as  they  exist  throughout  the 
country. 

In  1906,  when  it  was  decided  to  carry  out 
an  improvement  in  a  certain  locality,  one 
of  the  local  residents  was  appointed  to 
organize  the  local  labour  and  to  do  the 
work.  As  a  result  road  improvement  was 
regarded  as  of  secondary  importance  and 
only  attended  to  after  the  appointed  officer 
had  satisfied  the  claims  of  his  own  business. 
The  work  was,  in  fact,  often  neglected,  or 
executed  at  a  season  of  the  year  when  the 
best  value  could  not  be  obtained  for  the 
amount  expended. 

In  1907  a  new  plan  was  adopted.  A 
number  of  the  best  of  the  1906  foremen 
were  appointed  to  act  during  the  full  season. 
This  system  resulted  in  a  marked  improve- 
ment, as  the  foremen  soon  became  expert  in 
laving  out  the  work,  less  time  was  wasted 
in  misdirected  efforts,  and  the  quality  and 
style  of  the  work  became  more  uniform 
throughout  the  province.  This  policy,  with 
slight  modifications,  introduced  to  meet 
changing  conditions,  has  remained  in  force 
up  to  the  present  time.  Conferences  of 
these  foremen  have  been  held,  many 
manuals  and  publications  regarding  road 
building  have  been  distributed  to  them  and 
to  the  local  authorities,  and  a  force  of 
skilful  inspectors  has  constantly  visited 
them  during  the  progress  of  their  work. 
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In  1910  grants  were  made  to  the  rural 
municipalities,  which  were  required  to  make 
their  work  conform  to  a  certain  standard, 
information  was  collected,  and  a  study  of 
local  conditions  was  made.  Roads  were 
classified  according  to  their  importance. 
Those  carrying  heavy  traffic  and  serving 
large  areas  were  classed  as  "  main  roads." 
These  were  considered  to  possess  pro- 
vincial interest.  Roads  with  small  traffic 
serving  small  areas  were  termed  "  local,"  and 
were  attended  to  by  the  local  authorities. 
Many  improvements,  however,  were  found 
to  be  beyond  the  resources  of  the  local 
authorities.  In  these  instances  funds  were 
provided  from  the  Provincial  Exchequer. 
For  instance,  the  majority  of  the  bridges 
with  spans  of  20  ft.  or  over  and  many 
culverts  and  small  bridges  were  constructed 
and  maintained  by  the  Provincial  Govern- 
ment. Whilst  some  steel  bridges  on  con- 
crete foundations  were  treated  as  permanent 
structures  and  paid  for  out  of  capital,  the 
cost  of  the  greater  number  of  the  bridges 
was  defrayed  from  current  revenue. 

The  Highways  Commission  already  men- 
tioned now  undertakes  to  defray  50  per 
cent,  of  the  amount  expended  by  any 
municipality  on  the  improvement  of  addi- 
tional main  roads.  The  Commission  also 
has  a  large  force  of  men  under  ils  orders, 
and  itself  undertakes  the  improvement  of 
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n  districts  in  which  the  municipality 
is    financially    unable    to    carry    out    this 
work. 
The  Commission  h.i>  also  constructed  .1 

lumber  of  permanent  concrete  and 


> t e t- 1  bridges,  the  work  being  let  out  on 
contract.  The  activities  of  the  Highways 
(  ommission,  however,  may  be  said  tocovi  i 
every  detail  of  the  work  oi  10.1,1  construc- 
tion   and     maintenance;    difficulties    are 


investigated,  experts  arc  -.cut,  advice  is 
given,  and  every  effort  is  made  to  impress 
upon  the  local  authorities  the  importance  of 
good  roads  as  a  factor  in  the  development 

-i   I  !u'  pro\  inee. 
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HPHE    actual    disbursement    of    money 

*■    voted    tor   highway     purposes     within 

Alberta  and  the   general  supervision  of  the 

k  upon  which  it  is  expended  tails  within 
the  scope  of  the  Public  Works  Department. 
This  branch  of  the  administration,  by  ex- 
tending main  roads,  by  building  bridges, and 
by  installing  ferries,  has  endeavoured  to  keep 
pace  with  the  phenomenal  increase  which 

if  late  years  occurred  in  the  population 
of  the  province.  The  provision  of  new 
facilities,  however,  has  by  no  means  con- 
stituted the  sole  work  of  the  Department 
in  this  branch  of  administration,  since  the 
increase  in  the  weight  and  size  of  threshing 
and  traction  engines  has  imposed  upon 
existing  bridges  and  roads  a  strain  which 
in  many  instances  they  were  not  designed 

irry.  With  a  view  to  minimising  the 
danger  that  might  result  from  the  im- 
p  isition  of  too  great  a  weight  upon  bridges 
the  Department  has  inaugurated  a  system 
of  "Notices,"  erected  upon  these  structures, 
showing  the  load  they  are  capable  of 
carrying. 

The  policy  of  the  Department  as  regards 
the  provision  of  roads  is,  as  has  been 
intimated,  largely  concerned  with  the  up- 
keep and  extension  of  main  thoroughfares. 


Side  roads  in  Alberta  are  most  generally 
maintained  by  local  improvement  districts, 
where  such  districts  have  been  organized. 
The  Department,  however,  is  keenly  inter- 
ested in  all  work  undertaken  in  this  con- 
nection, and  with  a  view  to  assisting  local 
bodies  issued,  a  short  while  since,  a  bulletin 
dealing  with  road  construction  matters. 
This  bulletin  was  circulated  amongst 
road  foremen  entrusted  with  the  actual 
carrying  out  of  the  work  as  well  as 
amongst  those  who  decided  the  scope  of 
their  labours.  The  efficiency  of  the 
road  foremen  is,  indeed,  a  matter  to 
which  the  Department  attaches  considerable 
importance. 

Bridge  work  varies  from  the  con- 
struction of  important  steel  structures  to 
the  provision  of  small  timber  bridges  on 
piles.  All  bridge  work  is  carried  out  by 
regular  bridge  crews  under  Government 
foremen.  In  1909  the  Department  com- 
pleted three  steel  bridges  on  concrete 
substructures,  viz.,  at  Taber,  four  175  ft. 
spans  over  Belly  River  ;  at  Red  Deer,  two 
200  ft.  spans  over  Red  Deer  River  ;  and 
at  Macleod,  three  175  ft.  spans  over  Old 
Man  River.  Altogether  the  total  number 
of  bridges  constructed  during  the  year  was 


235,  of  which  219  were  timber  structures  ;  in 
addition  95  bridges  were  overhauled  to. 
repair  and  repainting.  During  1910,  J71 
bridges  were  constructed,  nearly  all  of 
them  being  standard  pile  trestle  structures. 
1  hie  70  ft.  wood  truss,  built  by  settlers,  was 
taken  over  by  the  Department.  In  addition 
76  bridges  were  repaired  and  reconstructed. 
In  191 1  and  1912,  619  bridges  were  con- 
structed, 17  being  steel  structures. 

These  figures  will  serve  to  show  the  work 
which  is  steadily  being  accomplished  in 
the  matter  of  improving  inter-provincial 
communication. 

As  a  result  of  the  extension  of  the  railroad 
west  of  Edmonton  the  Department  was 
urged  to  construct  a  short  and  direct  road 
into  the  Grande  Prairie  and  Peace  River 
country.  A  preliminary  inspection  having 
shown  that  no  insuperable  difficulties  were 
likely  to  be  encountered,  this  important 
work  was  taken  in  hand  in  1910.  Ferries 
were  installed  upon  the  greater  streams 
and  the  lesser  ones  bridged,  and  though 
the  road  is  at  present  of  necessity,  far  from 
perfect,  a  way  has  been  opened  into  a 
district  which  is  likely  steadily  to  in- 
crease in  importance  for  many  years  to 
come. 
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TRACTOR    HAULING    6,000    BUSHELS    OF    WHEAT    IN    ONE   LOAD. 


POWER   FARMING   IN  WESTERN   CANADA 

By  RAYMOND  OLNEY,  Member  of  the  American  Society  of  Agricultural  Engineers 
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HE  expression  "power 
fanning"  is  an  arbi- 
trary term.  It  means 
the  application  of 
mechanical  power  to 
farming  operations, 
and  refers  particularly 
to  the  use  of  the  farm 
tractor  for  replacing,  to  a  large  extent,  the 
power  of  animals. 

As  a  factor  in  the  opening  up  of  Canada, 
power  farming  cannot  be  too  highly 
estimated.  It  has  given  to  the  farmers  of 
Western  Canada  untold  assistance  in  the 
exploitation  of  the  resources  of  the  soil. 

The  hardy  pioneers  of  the  West  were 
severely  handicapped  in  several  ways.  But 
perhaps  the  greatest  problem  they  had  to 
contend  with  was  the  lack  of  power  to  carry 
on  the  work  of  putting  this  great  acreage 
under  cultivation  for  the  production  of  en  ips. 
It  was,  therefore,  sheer  necessity  that 
brought  the  farm  tractor  to  Canada,  for 
animals  were  not  to  be  had  in  sufficient 
numbers  to  furnish  the  new-comers  with 
the  required  amount  of  power. 

At  the  present  time  Canada  offers  the 
largest  field  for  the  output  of  traction 
engines.  This,  as  has  been  stated  before. 
is  due  almost  entirely  to  the  lack  of 
available  animal  power.  It  is  said  that 
during  the  year  1911,  4,000  tractors  were 
shipped  into  Canada.  During  the  season 
of  1912  this  number  was  considerably  more 
than  doubled.  One  company  broke  all 
previous  records,  sending  into  Canada  the 
biggest     shipment    of    tractors    and    farm 


machinery  the  world  has  ever  known.  It 
consisted  of  a  trainload  of  102  flat  cars. 
Each  car  contained  a  kerosene-burning 
tractor,  the  rest  of  the  space  on  the  car 
being  taken  up  by  grain  separators,  engine 
gang  ploughs,  and  other  farm  machines. 

At  the  present  time  the  average  Canadian 
farmer  looks  upon  the  tractor  as  a  necessity. 
When  the  first  gas  tractors  went  into 
Canada  it  was  realized  that  they  were  still 
in  an  experimental  stage.  They  were  un- 
reliable to  a  large  degree,  and  consequently 
many  failures  resulted.  But  now  opinion 
as  to  these  modern  farm  horses  is  chang- 
ing. There  are  many  firms  manufacturing 
reliable  tractors  that  will  in  every  way 
meet  the  claims  which  their  manufacturers 
make  for  them. 

The  time  is  coming,  however,  when  the 
tractor  will  be  considered  not  only  a 
necessity  as  a  source  of  power,  but  also 
a  necessity  from  an  economic  standpoint. 

Already  a  great  many  men  see  in  the 
tractor  a  means  of  reducing  the  cost  of  pro- 
ducing their  crops  and  thus  of  securing  an 
increase  in  their  net  returns.  The  funda- 
mental importance  of  the  tractor  to  the 
Canadian  farmer  can  he  expressed  in 
these  words  :  it  reduces  the  cost  of  crop 
production. 

Canadian  conditions  are  such  that  they 
are  particularly  adapted  to  the  use  of  the 
tractor.  The  vast  stretches  of  level  prairie- 
are  especially  favourable  to  the  most  suc- 
cessful  operation  of  an  engine.  Long 
fields  of  large  acreage  make  for  the  most 
economical  performance  of  the  power  unit. 
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Another  advantage  of  the  tractor  has 
been  realized  bv  Canadian  farmers.  They 
have  found  that  it  has  made  possible  a 
more  rapid  development  of  the  country. 
We  have  but  to  look  at  the  manufacturing 
industries  and  transportation  to  realize  the 
influence  of  the  use  of  mechanical  power. 

Speed  is  an  important  essential  in  all 
agricultural  operations.  Ploughing  must  be 
done  as  quickly  as  possible  to  make  way 
for  seeding.  Seeding  must  also  proceed 
rapidly  in  order  to  take  advantage  of  good 
weather  conditions.  Harvesting  also  must 
go  on  at  a  rapid  rate  to  secure  the  grain 
when  it  is  m  the  best  possible  condition. 
Threshing  must  follow  harvesting  ;  and 
here  again  speed  is  essential  in  order  that 
the  grain  may  be  separated  from  the  straw 
and  hauled  to  market  before  winter  con- 
ditions set  in. 

It  is  here  that  the  mechanical  horse,  with 
its  muscles  of  iron  and  steel,  meets  the 
farmer's  requirements.  Because  of  the 
large  power-capacity  and  the  endurance 
of  the  tractor,  it  more  nearly  meets  the 
needs  of  the  Canadian  farmer  than  does 
animal  power.  It  has  the  capacity  of  twice 
the  number  of  horses  that  equal  it  in  power 
and  ten  times  their  endurance.  During  the 
busy  seasons  of  the  year  the  farmer  desires 
to  get  a  large  amount  of  work  done  in  a 
short  time.  He  works  his  tractor  night 
and  day,  a  thing  that  he  could  not  do  were 
his  power  supplied  by  horses.  He  provides 
two  crews  of  men,  who  keep  the  tractor 
busy  24  hours  of  the  day,  stopping  only 
for   fuel,   lubricating   oil,   and    any   minor 
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repairs  or  adjustments  that  may  be  needed 

on  the  engine  or  equipment.    And  in  this 

way  the  normal  capacity  of  the  machine 

i-  doubled. 

On  the  other  hand,  horses  are  good  For 

10  hours  a  day,  and  during  the  busy 

ms    when  .i   large  amount   of    heavy 

drudgery    is    required    they    are    severely 


keeping  horses.  Feed  for  horses  will  cosl 
from  three  to  five  times  as  much  as  fuel 
for  a  tractor  which  has  the  same  power- 
capacity. 

The  horse  requires  about  live  acres  (, I 
cultivated  land  to  produce  its  food.  Every 
horse  that  is  replaced  by  an  engine  means 
so  much  more  land  which  can  he  made  to 


After  the  season's  work  is  over  it  is  housed 
and  needs  no  more  attention  until  the 
following  year,  except  where  overhauling 
and  repairs  are  necessary. 

As  we  look  back  over  the  history  of 
Western  Canada  for  the  past  four  or  five 
years  and  realize  the  enormous  develop- 
ment which  the  tractor  alone  has  brought 


1.  TRACTOR    PLOUGHING,    SEEDING,    AND    HARROWING   AT    ONE    OPERATION.      2.   PLOUGHING    IN    SASKATCHEWAN. 


handicapped.  Especially  is  this  true  in  the 
work  of  ploughing.  It  has  been  found  that 
in  producing  the  wheat  crop,  6o  per  cent,  of 
the  power  required  is  expended  in  the 
shallow  ploughing  which  is  commonly  prac- 
ticed. If  deep  ploughing  is  followed,  even 
a  larger  percentage  of  power  is  required. 

Again,  the  high  price  of   feed   has  con- 
tributed  very   largely   to    the    expense   of 


produce  food  for  man.  The  tractor  con- 
sumes nothing  that  can  be  converted  into 
food  for  human  beings.  With  the  con- 
stantly growing  demand  for  food  products 
this  is  a  big  advantage.  It  should  also  be 
borne  in  mind  that  horses  must  be  fed  every 
day  of  their  lives,  while  an  engine  consumes 
fuel  only  while  it  is  working.  In  a  case  of 
a  tractor  all  expenses  stop  with  the  wheels. 


about,  it  is  difficult  to  imagine  the  extent  to 
which  this  development  will  reach  in  the 
future.  There  are  millions  of  acres  of 
virgin  prairie  soil  which  the  plough  has 
never  touched,  and  these  are  being  de- 
veloped as  rapidly  as  possible.  Mechanical 
power  will  be  one  of  the  greatest  factors 
in  the  future  development  of  the  Prairie 
Provinces  of  Canada. 
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GAME  RESOURCES  OF  THE   PROVINCES 


By  E.  W.  DARBEY,  Official  Taxidermist  to  the  Manitoba  Government 


O  the  student  of  natural 
history  and  to  the 
sportsman,  the  three 
Prairie  Provinces  of 
Western  Canada — 
Manitoba,  Saskatche- 
wan, and  Alberta — 
afford  a  most  in- 
viting field.  Within  the  confines  of 
these  provinces  may  be  found  all  kinds 
of  game  and  all  the  fur-bearing  animals, 
as  well  as  every  game  bird  and 
every  species  of  land  and  aquatic  bird, 
migratory  and  resident,  that  haunt  the 
region  extending  from  the  Arctic  Sea  to 
the  great  central  plains  of  North  America. 
Again,  nearly  every  variety  of  fish  in- 
habiting the  northern  waters  of  Canada 
may  be  taken  in  the  great  freshwater 
rivers  and  lakes,  or  in  the  salt  waters  of 
Hudson's  Bay.  Since  the  formation  of 
the  Hudson's  Bay  Company,  243  years  ago, 
this  vast  territory  has  been  the  greatest 
hunting  ground  on  this  continent,  and 
has  produced  annually  thousands  upon 
thousands  of  dollars'  worth  of  rare  and 
valuable  peltries,  yet  the  supply  of  animals 
and  birds  is  still  far  from  being  exhausted. 
As  settlement  progresses  northward,  how- 
ever, and  those  portions  of  the  country  are 
opened  up  which  to-day  contain  the  greatest 
number  of  fur-bearing  animals,  we  must 
anticipate    a    steady   diminution    in    their 


numbers.  However  one  may  deplore  this, 
it  is  inevitable  ;  but  the  people  of  the 
present,  and  probably  for  the  next  two  or 
three  generations,  will  not  live  to  witness 
the  total  extinction  of  wild  life  in  Central 
Canada.  Many  of  the  species  can  be 
preserved  indefinitely  by  the  establish- 
ment of  game  preserves  in  districts  in 
which  the  land  is  not  fit  for  agriculture 
or  other  economic  purposes,  and  by 
the  enforcing  of  protective  laws.  In  all 
likelihood  this  will  be  done  as  soon  as  the 
authorities  realize  fully  the  importance 
of  such  a  step.  The  timber  reserves  in 
various  parts  of  the  three  provinces,  and 
for  hundreds  of  miles  along  the  foothills 
of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  now  afford  an 
asylum  for  many  kinds  of  animals  which, 
without  these  shelters,  would  be  ruthlessly 
destroyed  by  pot-hunters  and  those  thought- 
less people  who  take  pleasure  in  needlessly 
killing  these  beautiful  and  harmless  crea- 
tures of  nature. 

There  is  a  prevailing  opinion  in  Eastern 
Canada  and  Great  Britain  that  Manitoba, 
Saskatchewan,  and  Alberta  are  all  prairie. 
This  is  a  mistake,  since  only  the  southern 
parts  are  of  this  character.  In  Manitoba  there 
are  vast  areas  of  timber  and  numerous  lakes 
and  rivers  ;  again,  a  considerable  amount  of 
rock  country  is  to  be  found  in  the  eastern 
and  northern  sections.  In  the  two  sister 
provinces,  north  of  that  noble  stream  the 
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North  Saskatchewan  River,  1,200  miles 
long,  flowing  from  the  mountains  into 
Lake  Winnipeg,  the  country  is  mostly 
timbered,  and  is  also  favoured  with 
beautiful  lakes  and  streams.  Alberta  is 
particularly  fortunate  in  this  respect,  being 
proud  to  have  within  her  borders  such 
grand  streams  as  the  Athabasca  and  the 
Peace  Rivers,  and  several  lakes  of  con- 
siderable size.  The  Rocky  Mountains  form 
her  western  border,  the  foothills  of  which 
are  densely  timbered  from  the  International 
boundary  to  her  northern  limit.  It  is  in 
the  timbered  areas  of  the  provinces  that 
most  of  the  game  and  fur-bearing  animals 
are  to  be  found,  the  only  wild  denizens  of 
the  prairie  being  the  wolf,  fox,  badger, 
muskrat,  beaver,  antelope,  and  a  few 
smaller  animals ;  and  also  the  prairie 
chicken  and  grouse.  The  prairie  region 
in  former  years  was  the  summer  feeding 
ground  of  the  bison,  which  grazed  over  its 
verdant  expanse  in  countless  thousands, 
if  we  are  to  believe  the  accounts  of 
adventurous  travellers  in  the  early  days. 
These  magnificent  ruminants  are  now  only 
to  be  found  in  captivity  in  the  Canadian 
national  parks,  with  the  exception  of  a 
few  wood  buffalo,  which,  having  escaped 
the  ruthless  butchery  to  which  their  cousins 
on  the  plains  fell  victims,  are  now  permitted 
to  roam  unmolested  under  Governmental 
protection    in   the   forests   at   the   extreme 
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uorth-wesl  corner  of  Albert. i.    The  Federal 

ernmenl  owns  several  hundred  head  of 

plain   buffalo.    These  are  at  present  kepi 

Banff,  Alberta,  in  the  mountains,  and  al 

Wainwright,  Alberta,  on  the  prairie.     At 

the  latter  place  there  are  ever  one  thousand 

head,  and  the  herd  is  rapidly  increasing. 
—The   most   plentiful  of  the 
game  is  the  moose  or  Bat-horned  elk 
Americanos).     'The    range    of    this 

mal  extends  through  the  timber  belts 
from  the  coasts  of   Labrador  to  the  Pacific 

ean.  The  reason  why  it  chiefly  inhabits 
this  great  extent  of  wild  country  is  the 
inaccessibility  of  the  larger  part  of  the 
region  to  human  beings,  as  it  yet,  generally 
speaking,  remains  a  virgin  wilderness. 
The  moose  is  now  practically  extinct  in 
the  United  States,  having  been  exter- 
minated before  the  several  Stale  Govern- 
ments thought  of  applying  protective  laws. 
The  moose  i-  the  largest  of  the  living  deer, 
equalling  or  exceeding  a  horse  in  stature, 
and  has  broadly  palmated  antlers,  which 
are  found  onlv  on  the  male.  Both  sexes 
have  on  the  throat  a  bell  or  dewlap,  covered 
with  long  hair.  Apart  from  the  Alascan 
moose,  which,  both  in  respect  to  stature 
and  size  of  horns,  is  larger  than  the 
Canadian  moose,  the  finest  specimens  of 
the  species  are  to  be  found  in  the  Prairie 
Provinces.  Their  numbers  are  also  greater 
here  than  in  other  parts  of  Canada.  One 
specimen  secured  in  Northern  Saskatche- 
wan had  antlers  with  a  spread  of  60  in., 
including  a  solid  palm  of  16  in.  A 
50-in.  spread  is  now  regarded  as  a  large 
set  of  antlers. 

The  Wapiti. — The  next  member  of  the 
deer  family  is  the  wapiti  (Cervus  Cana- 
densis), on  the  American  continent  com- 
monly but  incorrectly  called  elk.  of  which 
the  European  red  deer  is  the  prototype. 
It   is   characterized    by  it-   great  size  and 

spreading  and  many-tined  antlers.  It 
has  a  well-developed  brow  and  bez-tines. 
Its  range  i-  at  this  day  confined  to  the 
country  west  of  the  Red  River  of  the 
north,  whereas  it  formerly  extended  a- 
far  east  as  the  Atlantic  Ocean  and  far  south 
into  the  United  State-.  It  has,  however, 
gradually  been  exterminated  east  of  the 
above-named  river  and  east  of  the 
Mississippi  in  the  State-.  Wapiti  are  still 
very  plentiful  in  the  Prairie  Provinces, 
hunters  having  been  fortunate  in  securing 
a  number  of  excellent  heads  during  the 
past  hunting  season.  The  antlers  of  one 
of     the     specimens     >hot     weighed,    with 


cleaned   skull,  34  lb.   and   had    a   spread    at 

the  third  prongs  ol  53  in.,  measured  51  in. 

in  length,  .md  a  circumference  between  the 
bez  and  tez  prong-  ot  S.J  in.,  and  li.nl  -ix 
heavy  and  well-developed  prongs  on  in  ! 
horn.  The  wapiti  i;inws  to  a  height  of 
5  ft.  at  the  shoulder,  and  the  average  weight 
is  600  11'.,  but  Specimens  have  been  taken 
weighing  from  700  lb.  to  800  lb.  It  i-  a 
much  more  difficult  animal  to  hunt  than 
the  moose,  on  account  of  its  keener  sight 
.mil  scent.  Thanks  to  effectively  enforced 
game  law-  it-  numbers  have  been  increasing 
in  Western  Canada  during  the  past  few 
years,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  this 
splendid  animal  will  long  be  preserved 
to  us. 

The  Caribou. — The  third  deer  in  import- 
ance a-  to  size  and  number  is  the  caribou, 
or  American  reindeer  (Rangifer  caribou). 
In  size  it  is  midway  between  the  wapiti 
and  white-tailed  deer.  The  antlers  are 
slightly  palmated,  and  it  is  the  only  member 
of  the  deer  family,  excepting  the  antelope 
(though  that  animal  may  be  included  in  the 
deer  family  only  by  a  straining  of  terms),  in 
which  both  sexes  have  antlers.  We  have- 
two  varieties,  commonly  called  the  wood- 
land and  barren  ground  caribou.  The 
former  is  somewhat  larger  in  stature,  carry- 
ing heavier-built  but  smaller-sized  antlers, 
while  the  latter  is  smaller  in  the  body  with 
larger  and  more  branching  antlers.  Heads 
of  the  latter  have  been  secured  with  over 
fifty  points.  These  deer  are  known  to  the 
natives  of  the  north  as  the  "  home  deer  " 
and  the  "  travelling  deer."  The  former  are 
the  woodland,  which  are  to  be  found  the 
year  round  in  the  timbered  and  swampy 
sections  of  the  country.  The  "  travelling  " 
deer  are  so  named  because  of  their  migra- 
tory habits.  They  travel  great  distances 
from  north  to  south  and  back  again  with 
the  change  of  the  seasons,  coming  south 
in  the  fall  and  returning  to  the  far  north, 
in  the  region  west  of  Hudson's  Bay,  in  the 
spring.  Wonderful  stories  are  told  of  the 
vast  herds  of  these  barren  ground  caribou. 
Parties  who  have  been  in  the  North,  and 
happened  upon  the  caribou  during  their 
migrations,  claim  that  from  a  distance  the 
appearance  of  the  vast  travelling  herds  gives 
the  impression  that  the  whole  country  is  a 
moving  mass  of  antlers.  On  closer  inspec- 
tion it  is  found  that  they  travel  in  small 
bunches,  browsing  and  feeding  as  they  go. 
It  takes  several  days  for  the  herds  to  pass  a 
given  point,  so  great  are  their  numbers. 
They  do  not  always  follow  the  same  route 
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in  their  migrations,  as  was  proved  a  few 
year-  ago,  when  the  herd-  which  usually 
travel    south-eastward    in    the    Mackenzie 

River  basin  changed  their  route  and  went 
north-west,  crossing  over  the  mountains 
and  passing  clown  into  the  Yukon.  The 
result  of  this  change  was  disastrous  to  the 
native-,  whose  chief  source  of  food  during 
the  winter  months  is  the  caribou.  Had  it 
not  been  for  the  traders  who  were  in  that 
part  of  the  country,  many  of  the  natives 
would  undoubtedly  have  starved  to  death. 
The  districts  where  the  caribou  is  most 
easily  to  be  secured  in  Manitoba  are  in  the 
country  east  of  Winnipeg  and  in  the 
country  to  the  north,  between  Lakes 
Winnipeg  and  Manitoba.  One  very  good 
specimen  was  found  on  the  Whitemouth 
River,  80  miles  east  of  Winnipeg,  two  years 
ago.  In  Saskatchewan  and  Alberta  caribou 
are  to  be  found  north  of  the  Saskatchewan 
River,  and  are  easiest  to  get  at  from  Prince 
Albert,  Battleford,  and  Edmonton.  Caribou 
also  range  through  the  Rocky  Mountains  in 
Alberta. 

The  Dominion  Government  in  the  spring 
of  191 1  sent  a  number  of  Lapland  reindeer, 
which  were  secured  from  the  Labrador 
herds,  into  the  Mackenzie  River  districts 
with  a  view  of  propagating  them  for  trans- 
portation purposes,  and  mixing  them  with 
the  native  herds,  the  aim  being  to  induce 
the  natives  ultimately  to  make  use  of  the 
animals  in  the  same  way  as  the  Laplanders 
do.  This  is  a  wise  step,  for  there  is  a 
danger  that,  as  the  northern  territories  are 
made  more  accessible  by  the  construction 
of  railways  and  the  establishment  of  other 
easy  means  of  transportation,  these  herds  of 
caribou  will  be  slaughtered  as  the  buffalo 
were,  and  the  natives  rendered  entirely 
dependent  on  charity  for  their  existence. 
Latest  reports  from  the  north  are  to  the 
effect  that  the  imported  stock  have  taken 
kindly  to  their  new  habitat. 

White-tail  ami  Mult- Deer. — We  now  come 
to  the  two  smaller  members  of  the  deer 
family,  the  white-tail  and  mule  deer,  in 
which  there  is  a  greater  confusion  of  names 
than  in  any  other  branch  of  the  deer 
family.  The  white-tail  or  Virginia  deer 
(Odocoileus  Virginianus),  also  known  as 
jumping  deer,  fan-tail,  flicker-tail,  and 
red  deer  in  Ontario,  is  the  common 
deer  of  North  America.  It  is  found 
throughout  the  United  States,  and  has  in 
recent  years  extended  its  range  into  the 
Prairie  Provinces,  and  northward  well 
towards  Hudson's  Bay.     It  is  not  quite  as 
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large  as  the  mule  deer,  and  is  easily  dis- 
tinguished from  the  latter  by  the  form  of 
its  antlers,  which  have  one  main  branch 
bending  forward  and  curving  well  into  the 
front  and  bearing  the  tines  upwards.  The 
tail  is  also  distinctive,  being  12  to  15  inches 
in  length,  reddish  on  top,  with  a  white  tip, 
and  white  underneath.  In  the  Prairie  Pro- 
vinces this  deer  is  much  larger  than  the 
typical  form  in  Virginia,  having  much 
larger  antlers  and  growing  to  a  larger 
size.  These  deer  are  very  hard  to  shoot, 
as  on  the  slightest  alarm  the)'  start  away 
with  a  bound,  and  many  a  sportsman  has 
emptied  his  rifle  at  fleeing  animals  with  no 
result.  The  average  weight  of  a  full-grown 
buck  is  about  200  lb.  If  proper  protec- 
tive legislation  is  enacted,  this  deer  will 
probably  continue  with  us,  since  it  prefers 
the  fringe  of  settlements  to  absolute  soli- 
tude. This  accounts  for  the  extension  of 
its  range  into  Manitoba  and  Northern 
Ontario.  As  the  result  of  this  habit  it  is 
enabled  to  feed  in  openings  made  by  the 
axeman  in  clearing  his  farm  ;  it  also  secures 
protection  from  its  natural  and  worst 
enemy,  the  wolf,  upon  which  the  settlers 
make  war  in  the  interests  of  their  live 
stock  and  poultry  yards,  and  also  for  the 
monetary  profits  which  wolf  skins  fetch 
in  the  markets  and  through  municipal 
bounties. 

The  Mule  Deer  (Odocoilais  Hemionus), 
also  known  as  the  jumping  deer,  black- 
tail,  and  bounding  deer,  is  considerably 
larger  than  the  white-tail  deer,  and  has 
large  ears  and  a  white  face  with  a  black 
patch  on  the  forehead.  The  tail  is  much 
shorter  than  that  of  the  white-tail,  having 
short  white  hair  with  a  tuft  of  black  on 
the  end,  the  ear  and  tail  resembling  those 
of  a  mule.  This  is  a  distinctly  Western 
deer,  its  range  extending  westward  from 
the  Mississippi  and  Red  Rivers  into  the 
Rocky  Mountains.  The  antlers  are  very 
different  from  those  of  the  white-tail, 
coming  out  on  a  main  prong  and  then 
branching  out  into  tines,  similar  to  the 
tines  of  a  fork.  The  colour  is  greyer  and 
the  hair  coarser  than  that  found  in  the 
white-tail.  Its  movements  are  as  charac- 
teristic and  expressive  as  its  form.  In 
bounding  away  the  white-tail  holds  its 
tail  straight  up  and  waves  it  from  side 
to  side,  while  the  mule  deer  holds  the 
tail  down  and  swings  it  back  and  forth, 
the  black  tuft  showing  over  the  white  disk 
of  the  rump.  These  deer  are  fairly  common 
throughout   the   wooded    districts    of    the 


Prairie  Provinces,  being  found  between 
Lakes  Winnipeg  and  Manitoba  and  through- 
out the  smaller  ranges  of  hills  westward 
to  the  Rocky  Mountains.  Attempts  have 
been  made  to  cross  the  white-tail  and 
mule  deer  in  captivity,  but  without  success. 
In  their  wild  state,  however,  it  is  known 
that  they  have  crossed.  During  the  last 
two  years  I  have  received  two  authentic 
crosses,  horns  and  skins  both  showing  the 
cross  distinctly.  These  are  the  only  cases 
on  record,  so  far  as  the  writer  knows, 
proving  that  these  two  species  do  not 
mingle  together  as  a  general  rule. 

The  Antelope. — The  last  and  least  of  the 
deer,  both  in  point  of  size  and  numbers, 
is  the  antelope  (Antilocapra  Americana), 
also  known  as  the  prong-horned  buck, 
which  is  found  to-day  in  very  limited 
numbers  in  the  high  dry  plains  in  Southern 
Saskatchewan  and  Alberta.  Owing  to  the 
settlement  of  the  country  it  is  being 
rapidly  exterminated.  The  antelope  is  a 
beautiful  and  harmless  creature,  and  it 
seems  a  pity  that  it  cannot  be  preserved. 
The  average  weight  of  a  full-grown  bull 
is  about  100  lb.  The  colour  is  a  rich 
tan,  with  pure  white  patches.  Both  males 
and  females  have  horns,  a  peculiar  feature 
of  which  is  that  they  are  not  shed  as  is  the 
case  with  other  deer.  While  the  antelope's 
horns  are  similar  to  those  of  buffalo  or 
cattle,  they  are  branched,  and  as  the  new 
horn  forms  beneath  the  old  one  it  forces 
the  latter  off  as  it  grows.  The  antelope's 
bump  of  curiosity  is  largely  developed, 
and  hunters  take  advantage  of  this  trait 
to  tempt  it  to  its  destruction.  Red 
flags  are  placed  on  a  rise  on  the  prairie 
within  shooting  distance  from  where  the 
hunter  is  hiding  under  cover,  and  the 
antelope,  coming  forward  to  investigate, 
becomes  an  easy  target  for  the  hidden 
marksman. 

Mountain  Sheep  and  Goal. — The  western 
part  of  the  province  of  Alberta  in  the 
Rocky  Mountains  is  the  habitat  of  these 
two  animals,  which  are  not  found  on  the 
plains.  The  American  Big-horn  (Ovis 
Canadensis)  is  a  large  sheep,  standing  at 
the  shoulder  about  3  ft.,  and  a  full- 
grown  buck  will  weigh  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  350  lb.  The  horns  of  the 
ewes  are  very  much  smaller  than  those 
of  the  rams.  Heads  with  horns  over  15 
in.  in  circumference  are  now  hard  to 
secure.  These  sheep  are  difficult  to  hunt, 
as  they  usually  resort  to  high  altitudes  and 
places  difficult  of  access.     Being  both  keen 


of  sight  and  hearing,  they  become  apprised 
of  the  approach  of  danger  at  long  range, 
and  speedily  dash  to  places  of  safety,  where 
only  the  most  experienced  and  intrepid 
hunters  dare  follow. 

The  Roeky  Mountain  Goat  (Oreamnoi 
Montanus)  is  one  of  the  few  animals  that 
remain  white  the  year  round.  This  is 
also  a  large  animal,  being  3  ft.  high 
at  the  shoulder  and  varying  in  weight  from 
200  to  300  lb.  The  horns  of  the  goat 
are  two  spikes,  curving  backwards,  and 
seldom  exceeding  nine  inches  in  length 
and  five  in  circumference.  Good  shooting 
country  for  both  sheep  and  goat  is  being 
opened  up  in  the  Yellowhead  Pass  region 
by  the  construction  of  the  Grand  Trunk 
Pacific  and  Canadian  Northern  Railways. 
This  district  being  newly  opened  up,  both 
sheep  and  goat  are  fairly  numerous.  In 
fact,  many  kinds  of  big  game  can  be  found 
in  this  part  of  the  country. 

Fur-bearing  Animals 

The  Bear. — Of  the  fur-bearing  animals 
which  are  most  sought  after  by  the  hunter, 
trapper,  and  sportsman,  the  black  bear  is 
the  most  common.  This  animal  is  found 
in  the  timber  regions  of  all  three  Prairie 
Provinces.  It  varies  in  colour  from  light 
cinnamon  to  black,  there  being  a  variety 
of  shades  between  these  two  extremes. 
Some  of  the  largest  that  we  have  seen 
weighed  in  the  meat  500  lb.  The 
black  bear  is  a  shy  and  inoffensive  animal, 
a  dangerous  one  being  less  to  be  feared 
than  an  ugly  dog,  though  there  is  an 
authentic  case  on  record  of  a  wounded 
bear  chasing  and  killing  the  man  who  shot 
it.  The  grizzly  bear  is  found  at  the  present 
time  only  in  the  mountain  and  foothill 
sections  of  Alberta.  This  bear  has  the 
reputation  of  being  the  only  animal  that 
is  really  not  afraid  of  man,  but,  even  at 
that,  is  never  the  aggressor  unless  wounded 
or  cornered.  The  grizzly  grows  to  an 
enormous  size,  and  its  skin  is  greatly 
prized  as  a  trophy  by  sportsmen. 

The  Wolf. — -The  next  fur-bearing  animal 
in  point  of  importance  from  the  sportsman's 
point  of  view  is  the  large  wolf  (Canis 
Occidentalis),  commonly  called  the  grey 
wolf,  buffalo  runner,  or  timber  wolf. 
These  animals  range  in  colour  from  black 
to  white,  with  all  shades  between.  In 
the  extreme  north  they  are  much  lighter 
in  colour  than  in  the  southern  parts  of 
the  Prairie  Provinces.  A  large-sized 
specimen    will    stand    30   in.    high    at   the 


1.   BUFFALO    IN    WAINWRIGHT    NATIONAL    PARK. 
3.  WHITE-TAILED    DEER.  4.    CARIBOU. 


2.  TIMBER    WOLF. 

5.    BROWN    BEAR. 
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shoulder  and  will  weigh  up  to  ioo  lb. 
This  animal  is  the  greatest  enemy 
against  which  deer  have  to  contend,  and 
is  extremely  hard  either  to  shoot,  trap, 
or  poison,  being  undoubtedly  one  of  the 
most  cunning  and  sagacious  of  the  wild 
animals  of  this  country.  In  the  great  hunt 
which  the  C.P.  Railway  organized  three 
winters  ago,  to  clear  the  game  country 
in  Northern  Ontario  of  this  natural  enemy 
of  the  deer,  it  was  found  at  the  final  round- 
up that  they  had  not  secured  a  single 
animal,  though  it  was  known  that  the 
region  was  infested  with  them.  A  single 
wolf  has  been  known  to  do  thousands  of 
dollars'  worth  of  damage  on  the  cattle 
ranges  of  the  West.  They  stop  short  of 
nothing,  once  they  have  tasted  blood. 
They  have  been  known  to  pull  down  two  and 
three-year-old  steers  and  full-grown  horses. 
A  Hudson's  Bay  Company  party  travelling 
from  Norway  House  to  Island  Lake  last 
winter  with  a  trading  outfit  came  across 
a  pack  of  four  timber  wolves  attacking  a 
big  bull  moose  on  the  river.  They  had 
hamstrung  the  moose,  but  he  was  still 
fighting  vigorously  with  his  antlers  and 
forefeet  as  he  lay  on  the  ice,  all  the  while 
bellowing  furiously  in  his  rage  and  despair. 
The  wolves  were  running  about  their 
prostrate  victim  worrying  him  in  every 
possible  way,  in  order  to  hasten  the  time 
when  they  would  enjoy  the  feast  they 
supposed  was  awaiting  them.  With  diffi- 
culty the  trading  party  restrained  their 
'•  husky"  dogs,  which  are  a  cross  with  the 
wolf,  from  rushing  into  the  melee.  The 
dogs  in  their  efforts  to  get  into  the  fight 
chewed  their  harness  into  shreds.  The 
sight  of  the  men,  however,  did  not  scare 
the  wolves,  who,  declining  to  leave  their 
prey,  were  finally  shot,  the  last  one  con- 
tinuing the  attack  until  he  was  dispatched. 
The  party  not  only  enjoyed  moose  steak 
for  supper  but  secured  a  good  dav's  catch 
of  fur  as  well.  One  wolf  who  had  two 
legs  broken  by  a  well-directed  kick  on 
the  part  of  the  moose  was  observed  to 
continue  to  fight  savagely.  Wolves  are 
found  in  greatest  numbers  in  the  timbered 
and  ranching  districts. 

There  are  two  wolves  found  on  the 
'  prairies,  the  brush  wolf  and  prairie  wolf, 
the  latter  being  commonly  called  the  coyote. 
These  are  not  so  dangerous  with  respect  to 
the  destruction  of  stock  as  the  grey  wolf, 
confining  their  depredations  to  an  occa- 
sional sheep  and  barnyard  fowl,  but  are 
valuable     for    their     pelts,    the     best     skins 


bringing  as  much  as  $7  during  the  past 
winter. 

Th e  Beaver  and  Otter, — The  other  animals 
that  are  much  sought  after  for  their  fur, 
and  which  arc  being  protected  in  the 
Prairie  Provinces  (except  in  the  extreme 
north),  are  the  beaver  and  otter.  A  few 
years  ago  the  beaver  (Castor  Canadensis) 
was  threatened  with  total  extinction  in  the 
West,  but  since  the  enforcement  of  protec- 
tive laws  they  have  increased  rapidly,  and 
are  again  inhabiting  streams  from  which 
they  disappeared  many  years  ago  ;  in  fact, 
in  some  localities  farmers  are  complaining 
that  they  have  become  a  nuisance  by 
causing  the  flooding  of  their  hay  lands. 
In  cases  where  damage  of  this  kind  is 
occasioned  the  provincial  governments 
now  have  a  regulation  whereby  the  colonies 
are  reduced  periodically.  The  beaver,  as 
is  well  known,  is  principally  remarkable 
for  the  wonderful  engineering  skill  it 
displays  in  building  water  dams  and  felling 
large  trees. 

The  Otter  I  Lulra  Canadensis)  is  a  member 
of  the  weasel  family,  and  is  at  home  both 
on  the  land  and  in  the  water.  It  has  a 
thick,  oily  fur,  and  a  layer  of  fat  under  the 
skin.  The  colour  is  of  a  dark  rich  hue, 
glossy  in  appearance,  varying  from  brown 
to  black.  The  fur  is  prized  for  its  great 
wearing  quality,  and  is  largely  used  for 
coat  collars  and  for  lining  coats  for  winter 
use.  Owing  to  the  value  of  the  fur  the 
otter  has  been  persistently  hunted,  with 
the  result  that  its  numbers  are  to-day  much 
less  in  Western  Canada  than  formerly. 
The  range  of  the  otter  practically  covers 
the  entire  continent. 

The  L\nx. — The  grey  lynx  [Lynx  Cana- 
densis) is  known  as  lynx,  bob  cat,  grey  wild 
cat,  licives,  or  loup  cervea.  The  fur  of  this 
animal  is  of  a  beautiful  soft  grey  colour,  and 
has  become  very  valuable  during  the  past 
few  years,  pelts  selling  for  as  much  as  I25 
each.  Its  tufted  ears  and  short  bob,  black- 
tipped  tail  will  distinguish  it  from  other 
cats.  It  is  found  in  all  the  northern 
wooded  districts  of  the  West.  One  season 
it  will  be  found  in  considerable  numbers  in 
some  particular  section  of  the  country  and 
the  next  season  in  another,  its  migratory 
tendencies  thus  being  exhibited.  The  feet 
of  the  lynx  are  used  by  the  Indians  to  make 
sleeping  robes,  which  are  highly  prized, 
the  heavy  soft  fur  making  a  very  warm  but 
light  covering.  Another  member  of  the  cat 
family  is  known  as  the  wild  or  bob  cat 
[I.\u\  Ruffus).  He  is  minus  the  tufts  on 
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the  ears  and  has  a  longer  tail  than  the  lynx, 
and  is  ringed  with  black  and  grey.  He  is 
a  much  smaller  animal,  and  the  fur  is  not 
used  commercially  and  is  of  comparatively 
small  value. 

Tlie  Fox. — In  Western  Canada  the  follow- 
ing varieties  of  the  fox  family  are  to  be 
found:  the  red  fox  (Vitlpes  Fulvus),  some- 
what similar  to  the  timber  wolf  in  variety  of 
colour,  being  found  in  crosses  of  red  and 
black  markings,  and  in  silver,  in  which  the 
colour  of  the  hair  is  dark  with  silver  tips, 
and  in  beautiful  jet  black,  the  latter  being 
the  most  valuable,  choice  specimens  pro- 
curing as  much  as  $1,500.  The  various 
colour  phases  may  all  be  found  in  one  litter. 
Another  variety  of  the  fox  which  is  becoming 
extinct,  and  is  a  purely  Western  animal,  is 
known  as  the  kit  fox,  or  swift  {Vulpes  Velox). 
The  general  colour  is  a  pale,  buffv  yellow, 
with  the  underparts  nearly  white  and  silver 
tipped.  This  beautiful  little  creature  is  less 
than  half  the  size  of  the  red  fox,  and  is 
found  only  on  the  plains  of  South-Western 
Saskatchewan  and  Alberta. 

The  Fisher  (Mustela  Pennanti),  also  known 
as  the  pekan,  black  cat,  and  pennant 
marten.  This  large  and  valuable  fur- 
bearing  animal  is  found  throughout  the 
timber  regions  of  the  West.  Though  called 
the  fisher,  it  really  does  not  fish,  and  to  that 
extent  is  misnamed.  It  is  essentially  a 
forest  animal,  living  on  the  ground  or  in 
the  trees.  Though  not  aquatic,  it  prefers 
the  neighbourhood  of  swamps,  especially  in 
heavy  timber.  Its  general  colour  runs  from 
greyish  brown  to  black.  It  resembles  a 
large  black  cat  with  bushy  tail. 

Tlie  Wolverine  (Gulo  Luscus),  also  known 
as  the  glutton,  skunk  bear,  and  quick  hatch. 
This  animal  is  a  stout  bear-like  animal, 
with  bushy  tail  and  ears.  The  colour  of  its 
fur  is  a  deep,  blackish  brown,  with  a  broad 
band  with  pale  chestnut,  beginning  on  the 
back  of  the  shoulder  and  running  backward 
on  each  side,  meeting  on  the  tail.  Its  range 
is  general  throughout  the  northern  parts  of 
the  Prairie  Provinces. 

It  is  alleged  that  a  wolverine  will  kill  and 
devour  a  deer  at  one  meal,  and  also  that  it 
will  rob  provision  caches  out  of  pure 
wantonness.  After  eating  its  way  into  a 
cache  and  devouring  the  contents  (and  it 
must  be  an  exceedingly  strong  cache  that 
he  cannot  get  into),  the  wolverine  will 
remove  all  meat  or  other  provisions  left  and 
carry  them  to  hiding-places,  finally  befoul- 
ing them  to  such  an  extent  that  no  other 
animal   will    eat    them.     The     Indians    are 
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fully   convinced    tli.it    the  wolverine-  is  en- 
dowed with  supernatural  powers,  .mil  this 
though  its  body  is  only  about  30  inches  I 
and   t2   high.    The  animal  is  exceedingly 
powerful. 

Skunk  Mephitis).— This  well-known 
ami  unpopular  animal  is  found  every- 
where in  the  West.  It  is  also  known  .is 
the  pole-eat.  It  is  somewhat  larger  than 
sized  torn  eat.  has  long  black  fur, 
With  bushy  tail,  ami  has  two  white  stripes 
running  down  the  hack,  sometimes  to  the 
tip  of  the  tail.  There  is  a  good  demand  for 
the  skins,  which,  after  the  white  stripes  have 
been  removed,  are  made  up  and  called 
Hudson  Bay  sable,  though  the  odour, 
which  can  never  be  entirely  eliminated, 
will  acquaint  any  one  with  the  nature  of 
the  fur. 

Common  Badger. — This  animal  is 
found  in  the  untimbcred  regions  of  the 
West.  Its  colour  is  silvery,  with  under 
parts  Yellowish  white  and  black  and  white 
stripes  on  the  face.  The  body  is  thick 
and  heavy,  the  legs  and  tail  short,  and  the 
front  feet  arc  provided  with  long  claws 
well  developed  for  digging  burrows.  It  is 
hard  to  get  a  badger  in  prime  fur,  but  when 
they  are  prime  the  fur  is  pretty,  being  long 
and  silkv.  The  early  spring  is  the  time 
when  they  are  at  their  best.  The  best  pelts 
are  worth  1 3. 

The  Racoon  or  Coon  (Procyon  Lotor). — 
This  animal  is  found  in  the  south-western 
part  of  Manitoba  and  in  south-eastern  Sas- 
katchewan only,  and  is  rare  in  those 
sections  of  the  country.  The  colour  is  a 
dull  brownish,  shading  lighter  on  the  under 
parts.  The  long  hair  is  black  tipped.  The 
skins  of  these  animals  are  used  more  than 
any  other  for  winter  overcoats  in  Canada, 
making  a  light,  warm,  and  most  serviceable 
garment. 

The  Marten  \Mmtela  Americana) — Sas- 
katchewan marten  or  American  sable. — 
The  range  of  this  animal  covers  the 
timbered  belts  of  the  West.  Its  fur  is  of 
a  rich,  yellowish  brown,  shading  into 
black,  with  a  buff  or  orange  irregular 
:  on  the  throat.  It  varies  greatly  in 
colour  according  to  the  locality  in  which  it 
1-  secured,  running  from  light  yellow  to 
blackish  umber.  For  the  size  of  the  animal, 
about  25  in.  long,  its  fur  is  among  the 
most  valuable  in  this  country,  a  dark  skin 
being  worth  825. 

The  Mink  (Lutreola  Vison). — Also  known 

minx  and  vison.     This  member   of   the 

weasel    family    is    found    throughout    the 


West.  When  full-grown  a  mink  weighs 
about  2  lb.  The  colour  runs  from 
.1  pale  to  a  dark  brown,  glossier  on  the 
back,    with    a    white    spot    on     the     thic.it. 

Besl  dark  pelts  secure  up  to  $9  each.    The 

mink  is  one  <>l  the  most  plentiful  fur-bearers 
in  this  country. 

1  ommon  Weasel  (Putorius  Erminea), 
commonly  called  the  ermine.  —  This 
animal  is  found  throughout  the  West, 
and  is  very  numerous,  especially  in  the 
unsettled  districts.  There  are  three 
species,  the  long-tailed,  which  is  the  size 
of  the  small  mink  ;  the  short-tailed,  which 
is  12  in.  in  length  ;  and  the  least  weasel, 
not  much  larger  than  a  mouse,  being  only 
about  4  in.  in  length,  and  having  no 
black  tip  on  the  tail.  The  largest  of  the 
weasel  skins  brought  $1.50  each  during  the 
past  season.  The  general  colour  above  is 
dark  brown  and  much  lighter  below  in  the 
summer.  In  the  winter  the  weasel  turns 
white  and  is  called  the  ermine.  Sometimes 
there  is  a  yellowish  colour  on  the  rump  and 
the  tail  is  black. 

Game  Birds 

Nowhere  on  the  American  continent  are 
g  une  birds  so  plentiful  to-day  as  they  are 
within  the  boundaries  of  Western  Canada  : 
possibly  there  is  no  place  in  the  world 
where  such  a  large  variety  of  birds  is  to  be 
found.  They  include  three  cranes,  two 
swans,  six  varieties  of  geese,  five  of  grouse, 
and  22  of  duck.  In  addition  to  these  there 
are  snipes,  sandpipers,  plovers,  &c,  of 
many  sorts. 

The  Crane. — Of  these  birds  the  white  or 
whooping  crane  is  the  largest  and  most 
beautiful.  It  has  white  plumage  with  black 
primaries.  The  heads  of  the  old  birds 
are  largely  bare  and  carmine  coloured. 
These  birds  are  becoming  very  scarce 
and  are  much  sought  after.  They  nest 
on  the  ground  in  marshy  places,  laying 
but  two  eggs  in  a  season. 

The  San,/  Hill  Crane  is  only  about  half 
the  size  of  the  white  crane,  being  about 
44  in.  in  length.  The  plumage  is  entirely 
of  a  greyish  colour,  and  the  bare  skin 
on  top  of  the  head  is  red.  It  nests  in  a 
manner  similar  to  that  of  the  whooping 
crane.  This  crane  is  much  more  plentiful 
than  the  species  termed  "  Grus  Americana." 

Little  Brown  Crane. — Like  the  preceding 
bird,  but  browner,  especially  on  the  wings, 
and  smaller.  It  breeds  in  the  interior  of 
Northern  Canada  and  migrates,  west  of 
the  Mississippi,  to  Mexico  in  the  autumn. 
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The  Swan. — Of  the  two  varieties  of  swans 
found  here  the  whistling  swan  is  the  more 
common.  In  size  it  is  54  in.  in  length. 
A  characteristic  is  the  location  of  the  nostril, 
which  is  placed  at  a  greater  distance  from 
the  eye  than  it  is  from  the  end  of  the  bill. 
The  plumage  is  entirely  white,  and  the  bill 
and  legs  are  black.  When  living  they  make 
.(  beautiful  picture  against  the  sky,  their 
immense  white  wings  slowly  fanning  the 
air  and  their  gic.it  necks  extended.  This 
bird  nests  in  the  ground  and  lays  from 
three  to  six  eggs.  It  breeds  within  the 
Arctic  Circle. 

The  Trumpeter  Swan  is  larger  than  the 
preceding,  being  65  in.  in  length.  It  is 
found  west  of  the  Mississippi,  and  nests 
and  breeds  as  the  whistler. 

Wild  Geese. — These  include  the  Canada 
goose,  which  is  the  best  known  and  most 
widely  distributed  of  our  geese.  Their 
arrival  from  the  south  in  the  spring  is 
a  certain  indication  that  winter  has  gone 
for  good.  Their  familiar  honking  is 
heard  long  before  their  wavering,  black 
V-shaped  lines  appear  on  the  horizon, 
and  as  they  pass  overhead  with  out- 
stretched necks  and  flapping  wings  their 
peculiar  cry  becomes  a  clamour.  They 
breed  in  the  remote  northern  parts  of 
the  Prairie  Provinces,  returning  south  in 
the  autumn,  when  large  numbers  are  shot 
in  the  grain  fields  and  on  the  margins  of 
the  lakes. 

Two  smaller  varieties,  the  Hutchings 
goose  and  the  cackling  goose,  have  the 
same  plumage  as  the  Canada  goose,  and 
their  range  and  habits  are  the  same,  but 
they  are  not  nearly  so  numerous. 

The  next  most  common  of  the  family 
is  the  wavy,  or  snow  goose,  33  in.  in 
length.  At  times  in  the  spring  and 
autumn  flocks  of  these  geese  are  to  be 
seen  on  the  prairies  in  such  numbers  that 
the  ground  has  the  appearance  of  being 
covered  with  snow.  The  "  wavy  "  breeds 
in  the  Arctic  regions,  and,  like  his  rela- 
tives, migrates  to  the  far  south  to  spend 
the   winter. 

Another  variety  is  the  blue  goose.  Its 
length  is  28  in.  It  has  a  head  and  neck 
of  white,  and  frequently  carries  a  tinge 
of  rusty  colour  on  the  face.  The  under 
parts  are  brownish  grey  and  the  back 
bluish.  This  handsome  goose  is  only 
found  in  the  interior  and  is  not  abun- 
dant. They  often  travel  with  the  snow 
goose,  but  keep  to  themselves,  and  on 
their    flight    to     their     breeding    grounds 
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branch  to  the  eastward,  breeding  in  the 
regions  east  of  Hudson's  Bay,  while  the 
snow  goose  breeds  to  the  west  of  the  Bay. 

The  American  White-fronted  Goose,  length 
28  in.,  is  another  variety.  1 1^  forehead 
is  white,  head  and  neck  grey,  under 
parts  mixed  with  black  and  white,  and 
back  grey.  It  is  more  common  on  the 
Pacific  coast  than  in  the  Prairie  Provinces, 
where,  however,  it  is  still  fairly  numerous. 
They  are  noisy  birds,  and  are  known  as 
laughing  geese.  They  breed  in  the  Arctic 
regions  west  of  Hudson's  Bay. 

The  Wild  Duck.— Wild  duck  are  very 
numerous  in  Western  Canada.  The  mal- 
lard, of  which  there  are  two  kinds,  the 
green  and  black  mallard  ;  the  American 
scaup,  commonly  called  the  Fall  cluck,  of 
which  there  are  also  two  varieties,  the 
gadwall  and  widgeon  ;  green-winged  teal, 
blue-winged  teal,  shoveller,  pintail,  red 
head,  canvas  back,  barrow  golden  eye, 
buffalo  head,  white-winged  scoter,  and 
ruddy  duck  are  all  fairly  common.  That 
beautiful  bird  the  wood  duck  has  become 
very  scarce.  Other  varieties  which  have 
been  secured  are  the  old  squaw,  the 
American  eider,  also  the  American  scoter. 

The  Grouse  Family. — The  most  plentiful 
variety  of  these  birds  found  in  Western 
Canada  is  the  sharp-tailed  grouse,  com- 
monly known  as  the  Manitoba  prairie 
chicken.  These  birds  have  no  pinnates 
or  ruffs  on  the  neck,  and  the  head  is 
tufted  a  little  more  than  the  pinnated 
grouse.  The  central  feathers  of  the  tail 
are  nearly  2  in.  longer  than  the  rest,  which 
are  also  graduated  so  that  the  outside  ones 
are  much  the  shortest.  The  plumage  is 
much  paler  than  that  of  the  pinnated 
grouse,  the  feathers  on  the  breast  and 
sides  being  marked  with  blackish  loops. 
In  the  mating  season  flocks  of  them  in- 
dulge in  curious  antics,  dancing,  ruffling 
their  feathers,  and  cooing  and  crowing. 
Thev  nest  in  a  hollow  in  the  ground. 
Their  range  is  west  of  the  Mississippi. 

The  Prairie  Hen,  or  Pinnated  Grouse,  is 
commonly  known  as  the  Minnesota  prairie 
chicken,  being  more  plentiful  in  that  State 
than  elsewhere.  It  has  tufts  of  neck 
feathers,  rounded  or  square  at  the  ends, 
long  in  the  males  and  short  in  the  females. 
The  plumage  above  is  barred  with  brownish 
black  and  white  or  buffy  white,  the  bars 
being  of  about  equal  width.  The  female 
differs  from  the  male.  The  male  birds 
have  a  loose  sack  or  naked  skin  beneath 
this  tuft  of  feathers  on  the  neck.     They  in- 


flate these  to  the  size  of  a  small  orange 
and  then  produce  a  loud,  resonant,  boom- 
ing sound  during  the  mating  season,  when 
they  perform  a  peculiar  dance.  They  nest 
on  the  ground. 

The  Canada  or  Spruce  Grouse  is  usually 
in  dense  thickets  or  groves  and  swamps  of 
evergreen  woods.  It  is  one  of  the  least 
conspicuous  of  birds,  and  can  often  be 
knocked  down  with  a  stick.  They  feed 
on  berries  and  needles  of  spruce.  The 
male  is  a  very  handsome  bird.  It  has 
black  and  grey  plumage,  spotted  with 
while  on  the  under  parts.  The  female  is 
a  rusty  colour,  white  on  the  under  parts 
and  barred  with  black  above.  They  usually 
nest  on  the  ground  under  low-spreading 
spruce. 

The  Ruffed  Grouse,  also  known  as  part- 
ridge and  pheasant,  is  plentiful  throughout 
Western  Canada,  and  is  usually  found  in  tim- 
bered districts.  It  is  crested  with  two  long 
black  neck  ruffs,  with  a  general  plumage  of 
brown,  black,  and  white.  Regarded  as  the 
king  of  the  game  birds,  the  speed  with 
which  it  flies  through  the  trees  makes  it 
difficult  to  secure  a  bag.  During  the 
mating  season  the  male  struts  with  tail 
expanded  in  a  half-circle,  with  head 
thrown  back  and  ruff  spread  so  as  to 
form  a  complete  collar,  and  making  a 
loud  drumming  by  striking  his  wings 
against  his  sides. 

The  Willow  Ptarmigan  is  found  through- 
out the  northern  parts  of  the  three  Prairie 
Provinces.     Sometimes  they  are  very  plen- 


tiful fairly  close  to  settlements.  It  is  similai 
to  the  ptarmigan  found  in  Northern  Europe. 
This  is  the  only  bird  that  moults  four  times 
a  year.  Each  of  the  four  plumages  differs 
greatly,  and  also  varies  in  different  indi- 
viduals. In  winter  the  plumage  is  white 
with  black  tail  feathers.  In  summer  it  is 
varied,  but  is  usually  reddish  brown  with 
black  bars,  the  female  being  more  finely 
barred  than  the  male. 

Prairie  chicken  shooting  makes  splendid 
sport.  The  bag  is  limited  by  law  to  20 
birds  a  day,  or  100  birds  in  a  season,  which 
extends  from  October  1  to  20.  These 
birds  are  found  everywhere  in  the  prairie 
grain  fields  or  in  the  scrub  adjacent,  from 
the  eastern  boundary  of  Manitoba  to  the 
western  boundary  of  Alberta.  Good  duck 
shooting  is  to  be  obtained  in  the  fall  in  any 
of  the  large  marshes  or  small  lakes  through- 
out the  provinces,  which  are  now  all  easy 
of  access.  The  season  for  ducks  is  from 
September  1  until  winter  sets  in.  Goose 
shooting  is  much  the  better  in  the  spring, 
when  the  birds,  weary  from  their  long 
flight  from  the  south,  stop  to  rest  and  feed 
on  the  stubble  fields.  There  is  also  good 
shooting  in  the  fall,  though  at  that  time  the 
birds  do  not  tarry  so  long. 


In  each  of  the  three  provinces,  non- 
residents who  are  desirous  of  hunting 
game  must  first  obtain  a  licence.  The 
cost  of  licences  varies  in  each  province. 
In   Alberta   the  fee   is   $25   for   a  general 


Animal  or  Bird. 

Alberta. 

Manitoba. 

Saskatchewan 

Bison  or  buffalo 

Entire  year 

Entire  year 

Entire  year 

Male  deer,  cabri  or  antelope, 

Dec.  15-Nov.  1  of 

Dec.  15-Dec.  1  of 

Dec.  15-Dec.  1  of 

elk  or  wapiti,  moose,  rein- 

following year 

following  year 

following  year 

deer  or  caribou 

Females  and  fawns  of  above 

Entire  year 

Entire  year 

Entire  year 

Mountain  sheep  or  goat 

Oct.  15-Sept.  1  of 
following  year 

Pronghorn  antelope 

Nov.  i-Oct.   1  of 

Nov.    i-Oct.  1  of 

following  year 

following  year 

Otter 

May  i-Nov.  1 

April  i-Nov.  1 

May  i-Nov.  1 

Beaver 

Until      Dec.     31, 

April  i-Nov.  1 

Until      Dec.     31, 

1915 

1015 

Mink,    fisher    or    pekan,    or 

April  i-Nov.  1 

April  i-Nov.  1 

April  i-Nov.  1 

sable  marten 

Muskrat 

May  i-Nov.  1 

May  1- Nov.  1 

May  15-Sept.  1 

Grouse,  prairie  chicken,  part- 

Nov. i-Oct.   1  of 

Oct.  20-Oct.  1  of 

Nov.  i-Oct.  1  of 

ridge,  ptarmigan 

following  year 

following  year 

following  year 

Plover,      quail,      woodcock, 

Jan.  i-Sept.  1 

Jan.  i-Aug.  1 

Jan.  i-Sept.  1 

snipe,  or  sandpiper 

Ducks  and  geese 

Jan.  i-Aug.  23 

Dec.  i-Sept.  1  of 
following  year 

Jan.  1. -Aug.  1 

English  pheasant 

Entire  year 

Until  Oct.  1,  1920 

Entire  year 

Hungarian  pheasant 

Until  Oct.  1,  1920 

Cranes 

Jan.  i-Sept.  1 

Jan.  i-Aug.  1 

Rails  or  coots 

Jan.  i-Sept.  1 

Jan.  i-Sept.  1 
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licence  and  Is  for  a  bud  licence, 
810  for  a  licence  to  trap  fur-bearing 
.uiim.il>.  A  higher  charge  is  made  in 
Manitoba,  where  a  licence  covering  big 
game  and  birds  is  issued  at  $50.  For 
British  subjects,  however,  who  are  resident 
and  actually  domiciled  in  British  territory, 
the  fee  is  only  >io.  In  Saskatchewan 
.1  big-game  licence  is  issued  for  850  and 
a  game  bird  licence  for  I25,  or  Jio  for 
a  period  not  exceeding  six  consecutive 
For  residents  the  tecs  in  each 
province  are  much  lower. 

Hunting  on  Sunday  is  entirely  prohibited 


in  the  Prairie  Provinces.  The  number  of 
different  animal-,  and  birds  that  may  be 
killed  i>  limited.  In  Manitoba,  no  pel -on 
may  kill  more  than  too  grouse,  pi. one 
chicken,  and  partridges  in  a  yeai  or  season, 
nor  more  than  20  111  any  one  day.  In 
Saskatchewan,  the  same  number  may  be 
killed    in    a   year    01    Season,   but   only    10  ill 

any  one  day.     The  law  in  Alberta  is  similar 

to  that  in  Saskatchewan.  The  killing  of 
ducks  is  limited  in  Manitoba  to  20  in  any 
one  day  before  October  ist,  or  50  in  any 
one  day  during  the  remainder  of  the  open 
season.     The  season  for  deer  is  very  short, 


as  w  ill  be  seen  from  the  table  on  p.  264,  and 
the  number  that  may  be  killed  is  strictly 
limited.  In  Saskatchewan,  only  two  of  the 
deer  family,  whether  known  as  caribou, 
moose,  elk,  wapiti,  deer,  or  otherwise,  nia\ 
be  killed  by  any  one  person.  In  Manitoba 
and  Alberta  only  one  of  each  kind  may  be 
killed  by  any  one  person.  Destruction 
by  poison  and  destruction  or  capture  by 
snares  and  other  contrivances  of  all  game 
birds  and  animals  is  prohibited.  The 
tabic  on  page  264  shows  the  seasons  during 
which  it  is  forbidden  to  hunt  different 
species  of  animals  and   birds. 
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the  three  Prairie 
Provinces,  Alberta  is 
indubitably  the  one 
which  possesses  the 
most  interesting  con- 
figuration and  offers 
the  greatest  attrac- 
tions to  the  settler,  to 
whom  congenial  surroundings  are  essential 
for  contentment.  For  whilst  it  is  true  that 
Alberta  possesses  its  vast  plains  where  no 
trees  gladden  the  eye  or  hills  break  the 
monotony,  in  the  west  of  the  province 
conditions  are  entirely  different.  The 
Rocky  Mountains  contribute  both  beauty 
and  grandeur  to  the  province,  and  provide 
in  their  foothills  a  perfect  range  for  cattle, 
horses,  and  sheep.  In  the  greater  part  of 
the  southern  half  of  Alberta,  however, 
there  are  but  few  trees.  As  the  fifty- 
second  parallel  of  latitude  is  ap- 
proached, this  is  a  condition  which 
gradually  becomes  less  and  less  pronounced 
until  the  bald  prairie  merges  into  a  country 
where  broad  meadows  are  interspersed 
with  wooded  bluffs  and  serried  with  wind- 
ing rivers  and  streams.  With  the  peaks  of 
■  the  Rocky  Mountains  lifting  their  snow- 
capped heads  on  its  western  flank,  and 
the  trees  and  rivers,  meadows  and  lakes 
that  stretch  across  Northern  and  Central 
Albeit. i,  this  part  of  the  province  offers 
scenic  attractions  that  are  unknown  else- 
where in  the  Canadian  prairies. 


The  three  principal  rivers  that  intersect 
Northern  Alberta  arc  the  Peace,  Athabasca, 
and  North  Saskatchewan  Rivers.  The  two 
latter  have  their  source  in  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  and  the  Peace  River  is  formed 
by  the  confluence  in  Northern  British 
Columbia  of  the  Finlayand  Parsnip  Rivers. 
All  three  follow  a  north-easterly  course 
across  the  province,  the  North  Sas- 
katchewan eventually  flowing  into  Lake 
Winnipeg  in  Manitoba  and  the  two  others 
going  to  swell  the  waters  of  the  great 
Mackenzie  River.  Each  of  these  three 
main  streams  is  fed  by  numerous  tribu- 
taries, some  of  which  are  important  though 
manv  are  insignificant.  The  chief  of  the 
streams  contributory  to  the  North  Sas- 
katchewan is  the  Brazeau,  which  traverses 
a  region  rich  in  mineral  wealth.  The 
Athabasca  numbers  the  Pembina  and 
Little  Slave  Rivers  among  its  tributaries, 
while  the  volume  of  the  Peace  is  swelled 
by  the  Little  and  Big  Smoky,  the  Loon, 
and  Red  Rivers,  and  several  other 
streams. 

Throughout  the  whole  of  Northern 
Alberta,  with  the  exception  of  the  Lac 
St.  Anne  district,  lying  between  Edmonton 
and  the  Rocky  Mountains,  are  numerous 
lakes  which  together  represent  a  large 
area  of  water.  The  largest  is  Lake 
Athabasca,  which  covers  a  surface  of  2,S^o 
square  miles,  but  the  greater  part  of  this 
lake  is  in  the  neighbouring  province  of 
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Saskatchewan.  The  Lesser  Slave  Lake, 
with  an  area  of  480  square  miles,  and  Clare 
Lake,  which  covers  a  surface  of  405  square 
miles,  are  next  in  importance.  Both  the 
rivers  and  lakes  abound  in  freshwater 
fish  of  all  varieties,  whitefish,  pickerel,  ling, 
sturgeon,  pike,  and  trout  being  the  more 
common  species. 

In  the  extreme  west  of  the  province 
is  the  large  forest  reserve,  known  as  Jasper 
Park,  which  has  been  set  aside  by  the 
Dominion  Government.  This  park  con- 
tains 5,000  square  miles  of  valley  and 
mountainous  country.  In  his  very  interest- 
ing and  extremely  comprehensive  book  on 
Alberta,  Mr.  Leo  Thwaitc  says  of  Jasper 
Park  :  "...  Probably  no  portion  of  the 
territory  in  the  whole  of  the  North-Wesl 
lias  retained  more  old  historic  landmarks 
and  associations  than  this  extensive  tract. 
Here  are  to  be  found  the  ruins  of  Jasper 
House  and  Henry  House,  old  trading  posts 
of  the  Hudson's  Bay  and  North-West 
Companies.  As  the  famous  Yellowhead 
Pass  forms  the  entrance  to  the  park,  this 
magnificent  reserve — where  the  valley  ol 
the  Athabasca  River  is  wider  than  that 
of  the  Bow  River  further  south,  where  the 
mountains  do  not  overhang  so  closely, 
and  where  there  are  prairies  of  hall  a  mile 
to  a  mile  in  width,  stretching  for  several 
miles — will  be  brought  into  touch  with 
the  outside  world  as  soon  as  the  trans- 
continental   line    now    being    built    by   the 
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Grand  Trunk  Pacific  is  completed  to  thai 
point.    Then  another  wonderful  mountain 
sanctuary,  far  removed  from  the  din  and 
strife  of   the   busy  world,  will  be   thrown 
-  n  to  travellers  seeking  the  peace  and 
tranquillity    of    some    new    Mecca."     In 
Northern    Alberta    there    is    also   situated 
another  park,  kn.uvn   .i>   Buffalo   Park,  at 
Wainwright.     Here  exists  the  largest  herd 
wild  buffalo  in   the   world,  over    [,ooo 
head.     This   herd    is   confined    within   the 
00  acres  which  constitute  the  park. 
In    mineral   wealth,   as   in    scenic  attrac- 
tions, Alberta  is  tar  in  front  of   her   sister 
provinces.      Coal     is    widely    distributed 
throughout  the  province  and  there  are  lew 
districts  where    it    does    not   exist    in    large 
quantities.     In  Northern  Alberta  the  prin- 
cipal  deposits    are    found    at    Edmonton, 
Cardiff  [a  small  town  some  miles  north  of 
Edmonton),  and  Jasper  Park.    At  the  two 
former   places    the    coal    is   of    the    lignite 
variety,  but  at  Jasper  Park  it  is  bituminous. 
Other  deposits   occur   at    Wetaskiwin,   Si. 
Albert.   Tolield.    Pembina,    Lacombe,   and 
the  Yellowhead  Pass.    About  1,700  square 
miles    of     coal-bearing     land    have    been 
explored,  and  geologists  estimate  the   total 
contents  of  this  area  to  be  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  90  billion   tons.     Natural  gas  has 
been    discovered    at    various    points, 
chief  among  them  being  Tofield. 

In  addition  to  coal  and  natural  gas, 
I  hern  Alberta  is  rich  in  other  minerals. 
Judging  from  the  enormous  outcrops  of 
the  sand  on  the  Athabasca  River,  in  the 
vicinity  of  Fori  McMurray.it  seems  evident 
that  large  quantities  of  petroleum  exist 
there.  The  tar  itself  is  useful  for  paving, 
roofing,  and  other  purposes.  At  Red  Deer 
are  found  quantities  of  limestone  rock 
and  marl,  while  brick-making  clay  exists 
throughout  the  entire  province.  Gypsum 
is  found  in  the  extreme  north-east. 

The  physical  characteristics  of  Northern 
Alberta  render  it  peculiarly  suitable  for 
all  branches  of  diversified  farming.  The 
natural  grasses  of  the  rich  meadow  lands 
form  excellent  pasturage  for  horses,  cattle, 
sheep,  and  hog-,  ;  the  many  streams  and 
lakes  supply  ample  water;  and  the 
numerous  groves  of  trees  afford  shelter 
from  the  summer  sun  and  winter  winds. 
Cattle  and  horses  remain  out  of  doors  all 
through  the  winter  months,  fending  largely 
for  themselves,  though  most  farmers 
supplement  the  natural  fodder  of  the 
district  with  oat  sheaves  and  cut  hay. 
n   growing,  perhaps,  is   still  the   more 


popular  branch  of  agriculture,  mainly 
owing  to  it--  simple  character,  bul  mixed 
far  in  mil;  is  increasing  in  favour  vei  y  rapidly. 
The  largest  areas  under  grain  crops  .lie  111 
the  neighbourhood  ol  Sedgewick,  Cami 
Vegreville,  Vermilion, and  Stettler.  Wheat 
commands  more  attention  than  other 
grain--,  the  variety  known  as  "Alberta  red 
being  among  the  highest  grades  grown 
in  any  part  of  the  world.  Almost  as  great 
an  acreage,  however,  is  devoted  to  oats, 
the  Lacombe  district  being  especially 
successful  111  producing  this  grain,  as  is 
the  country  round  St.  Albert,  Wetaskiwin, 
and  Camrose.  Measured  in  bushels,  far 
more  oats  are  grown  than  wheat,  the 
average  return  per  acre  being  very  much 
higher.  Barley  is  much  in  favour  in  mixed- 
farming  districts,  the  six-rowed  variety 
being  mainly  grown  in  Northern  Alberta, 
where  it  is  used  almost  entirely  for  fodder. 
A  certain  amount  of  flax  is  also  grown, 
and  various  tame  grasses  are  popular 
in  the  dairying  and  stock  districts. 

While  it  is   unnecessary  to  describe   in 
greater   detail    the    position    of    Northern 
Alberta   as   an   agricultural   country,  men- 
tion  must   be   made   of   the    Peace    River 
district,    which    is    almost    a    country    in 
itself.      It    lies    many  miles    north-west  of 
Edmonton,  and   is   attracting   great  atten- 
tion, not   merely   from    the  new-comer  to 
Canada,  but   even  from   the  older  settlers 
in   Manitoba,    many  of    whom   are  leaving 
their  farms  to  take    up  homesteads  in  the 
valley    of     the     Peace     River.      Mr.     Leo 
Thwaite  may  again  be  quoted.     He  says  : 
"  This  remarkable  river  (the  Peace  River), 
with  its  steep,  clean-cut  banks,  sometimes 
1,200   ft.   in    height,    and    its   great   placid 
breadth    of    about    3     miles,    exercises    a 
strange  fascination  over  all  who  have  seen 
it,  and  is  expected    to   take   its  place  one 
day  among  the  great  and  useful  rivers  of 
the  world."     W.   Fletcher   Bretin,    M.P.P. 
in  his  evidence  given  during  a  very  inte- 
resting investigation  held  at  Ottawa  a  few 
years  ago,  stated  that  from  the  foot  of  the 
Rockies,    for   about    800    miles   along   the 
Peace,  a  fertile   and    most   excellent   agri- 
cultural region  exists,  the  far-famed  Peace 
River  Valley  extending  for  at  least  75  miles 
on  either  side  of   the   Peace    River,  com- 
posed   of     alternating     prairie     and    light 
woodland   on   the    south    bank   and   open 
prairie   on   the    north.      The    soil   on   the 
wooded   land   is   stated   to   be   equally  as 
good  as  on  the  open  stretches  ;  the  bunch 
grass,   everywhere   growing   luxuriantly  in 
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a  wild  state,  proves  beyond  doubt  that 
the  land  is  well  fitted  for  successful 
agricultural  development. 

Tiie  Peace  River  country  is  divided  into 
two  Dominion  Land  districts,  namely,  Peace 
River  and  Grande  Prairie,  and  land  offices 
have  been  opened  for  these  districts  at 
Grouard  and  at  the  town  of  Grande 
Prairie.  The  country  around  Lesser  Slave 
Lake  and  Dunvegan  is  rapidly  filling  up, 
and  round  Bear  Lake  there  is  stated 
to  be  a  population  already  amounting  to 
about  2,000.  According  to  various  reports 
several  railway  companies  intend  entering 
the  district  in  the  near  future.  From 
Edmonton  the  Canadian  Northern  has 
already  constructed  a  line  to  Athabasca 
Landing,  which  it  is  expected  will  be 
extended  through  Grouard  to  Peace  River 
Crossing.  The  same  company  is  also 
building  a  line  from  Edmonton  which  will 
travel  to  the  Peace  River  district  in  a  more 
westerly  direction,  passing  first  through 
the  Pembina  district.  At  present  settlers 
make  their  way  into  the  country  over  the 
wagon  road  from  Edson  on  the  main  line 
of  the  Grand  Trunk  Pacific,  or  by  steamer 
from  Athabasca  Landing.  Conditions  are 
still  primitive,  however,  and  there  are 
only  10  mails  a  year. 

Edmonton.  —  The     city     of     Edmonton, 
politically  the  most   important  in  Alberta, 
of   which    province   it   is   the   capital,  was 
originally  a  trading  post  of  the  old  North- 
West  Company  of  Montreal,  and  continued 
in  a  similar  capacity  when  that  corporation 
amalgamated  with  the  Hudson's  Bay  Com- 
pany.   Founded  at  the  very  beginning  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  its  interests  for  many 
years    were   confined    to  fur   trading   and 
agriculture  as  practised   by  a   few  of   the 
employees    of    the    Hudson's    Bay    Com- 
pany, who  had  taken  up  land  in  the  imme- 
diate vicinity,  and  until  about  1880  there 
was  little  reason  to  believe  that  the  town 
would   ever  attain    anything    but   meagre 
proportions.     When  the  financial  arrange- 
ments  for   the   Canadian    Pacific    Railway 
had   been   completed,  however,  the  belief 
arose    that    the     transcontinental    railway 
would    pass   through    Edmonton,    and,   as 
a  consequence,  the   town   attracted  much 
attention     from    real     estate     speculators. 
Owing   to    the    construction    of    the   rail- 
way line   through    the   south    of   the    pro- 
vince the  movement  did  not  last,  and  for 
a   while    Edmonton    settled    down   to   its 
old  routine.     Then  came  the  discovery  of 
gold    in     the     Klondyke,     and     the    town 
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became  the  outfitting  point  for  the  thou- 
sands ol  gold-seekers  who  took  an  over- 
land route  to  the  goldfields.  This  was  in 
-  v  when  the  Canadian  West  was  on  the 
eve  of  the  development  that  has  attracted 
the  attention  of  the  world.  During  the 
ensuing  15  years  Edmonton  kept  pace  with 
the  most  progressive  of  Canadian  cities. 

In  1901  ",.107  people  had  their  homes 
within  its  confines,  and  in  1004  it  was 
incorporated  as  a  city.  With  the  increase 
in  population  and  civic  importance  came 
an  impetus  to  its  trade  and  improvements 
in  transportation  facilities,  and  in  C905, 
when  Alberta  was  first  constituted  a  pro- 
vince, the  claims  of  Edmonton  were  recog- 
nized and  the  city  was  chosen  as  the  seat 
of  the  Provincial  Legislature.  From  that 
date  onward  the  progress  of  the  city  has 
been  unhampered,  and  to-day  the  popu- 
lation amounts  to  05,000.  This  figure 
includes  the  inhabitants  of  Strathcona, 
formerly  a  separate  town  contiguous  to 
the  southern  border  of  Edmonton,  which 
was  amalgamated  with  the  city  at  the 
beginning  of   1912. 

In  it.  geographical  situation  Edmonton 
ie  of  the  most  fortunate  of  Canadian 
cities.  Not  only  is  North- Western  Alberta 
a  fertile  agricultural  country,  producing 
an  abundance  of  gram  crops  and  possess- 
ing all  the  essentials  for  mixed  farming, 
but  it  is  also  a  rich  mineral  district, 
Edmonton  itself  being  situated  directly 
upon  immense  coal  beds.  Much  of  the 
country  to  the  south  and  east  is  well 
settled,  but  to  the  north-west  is  the  vast 
area  known  as  the  Peace  River  district, 
for  which  Edmonton  will  be  the  distribu- 
ting point  for  many  years  to  come.  Xo 
other  town  in  Western  Canada  has  so  vast 
an  area  of  undeveloped  land  of  proved 
fertility  at  its  door,  and  it  would  not  be 
surprising  if  Edmonton  obtained  even 
greater  relative  importance  than  has 
already   fallen    to   its   lot. 

The  coal  at  Edmonton  is  for  the  most 
part  easily  mined,  many  of  the  mines  being 
on  the  banks  of  the  North  Saskatchewan 
River.  These  banks  are  in  some  places 
more  than  200  ft.  high,  and  coal  seams  are 
exposed  at  numerous  points.  There  are  30 
mines  in  operation  in  the  immediate  vicinity 
of  Edmonton,  which  supply  the  local 
market,  while  large  quantities  are  shipped 
to  points  as  far  east  as  Brandon,  in  Mani- 
toba, a  distance  of  nearly  600  miles.  The 
coal  is  said  to  burn  well  and  make  steam 
cheaply  and    effectively. 


["he    presence  of  such  large  coal  deposits 

alone   would    suffice    to    assure  a  certain 

industrial    importance    to    the    city,   but    in 

addition  Edmonton  is  within  easy  reach  of 
undeveloped  water  power  and  natural  s;,i\ 
From  the  Athabasca  River  near  Fort 
McMuirav.  about  105  miles  away,  to  which 
place    the    construction    of    a    railway    has 

already  been  authorized,  75,000  horse- 
power can  be  obtained,  while  tin-  North 
Saskatchewan  River  would  also  lend  itself 
to  power  purposes.  Large  supplies  of 
natural  gas  exist  at  Tofield,  41   miles  away, 

The  city  authorities  are  fully  alive  to  Un- 
importance of  these  assets,  and  have  has- 
tened to  offer  other  inducements  to  the 
manufacturer  who  will  take  advantage  of 
them.  Two  large  tracts  of  land  have  been 
purchased,  and  are  to  be  split  up  to  provide 
industrial  sites,  which  will  be  offered  at  a 
low  yearly  rental  amounting  to  6  per  cent, 
of  the  valuation  of  the  land  and  the  yearly 
tax.  One  tract  consists  of  80  acres  lying 
about  1 A  miles  north  of  the  centre  of  the 
city,  and  the  other  contains  140  acres 
and  is  situated  about  3  miles  south  of  the 
centre.  Both  are  served  with  railroads  and 
will  shortly  be  equipped  with  power,  light, 
water,  sewer,  telephone,  and  street  car 
service.  Natural  gas  will  later  be  sup- 
plied at  a  cost  not  exceeding  15  cents  per 
1,000  cub.  ft.,  while  the  single  tax  system 
constitutes  a  further  inducement.  There 
is  no  tax  upon  improvements  in  Edmonton 
nor  any  business  or  income  tax  ;  taxes  are 
levied  upon  the  land  alone,  and  local  im- 
provements are  paid  for  by  the  owner  of 
property  abutting  on  the  streets  where  the 
improvements  are  effected. 

Doomed  to  disappointment  when  the  first 
transcontinental  railway  was  built,  Edmon- 
ton has  since  become  the  centre  of  very 
considerable  railway  development,  and  is 
on  the  main  transcontinental  lines  of  the 
Grand  Trunk  Pacific  and  the  Canadian 
Northern  Railways.  LTpon  completion  of 
these  lines  the  city  will  have  direct  com- 
munication with  both  the  Pacific  Coast 
ports  of  Vancouver  and  Prince  Rupert. 
Both  lines  connect  the  city  with  Winnipeg, 
while  a  third  route  to  the  Manitoban  metro- 
polis is  that  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway 
via  Wetaskiwin.  The  Grand  Trunk  and 
Canadian  Northern  Railways  are  both 
building  lines  into  the  Peace  River  district, 
enterprises  of  great  importance  to  Edmon- 
ton, while  connection  with  Calgary  is 
afforded  by  a  branch  of  the  Canadian 
Pacific  Railway.  The  Canadian  Northern 
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have  constructed  a  line  to  Athabasca  Land- 
ing on  the  Athabasca  River  and  are  also 
building  a  branch  to  Calgary.  Edmonton 
therefore  has  the  advantage  of  competitive 

routes  to  all  parts  of  the  I  Ximinion,  anil  with 
the  completion  of  the  construction  now 
projected  will  be  one  of  the  most  important 
railway  centres  in  the  West. 

In  addition  to  the  facilities  afforded  by 
the  railways,  mention  should  also  be  made 
of  the  North  Saskatchewan  River,  which 
forms  a  cheap  and  effective  means  of  trans- 
portation of  certain  materials.  Logs  are 
floated  from  forest  to  saw-mill  while  bricks 
and  building  material  are  conveyed  from 
point  to  point  on  rafts.  The  river  is  being 
surveyed  by  the  Dominion  Government, 
and  it  is  planned  to  make  it  navigable  from 
Edmonton  to  Lake  Winnipeg.  The  Cana- 
dian Pacific  Railway  is  building  a  substantial 
bridge  across  the  river  in  order  that  its  line, 
which  now  terminates  in  Strathcona,  may 
run  into  the  heart  of  the  city. 

Wide  streets  are  a  characteristic  of  most 
prairie  towns,  and  Edmonton  is  no  excep- 
tion. The  chief  thoroughfare  is  Jasper 
Avenue,  a  line  street  flanked  on  both  sides 
with  many  handsome  buildings  and  running 
close  to  the  north  bank  of  the  river.  The 
most  noticeable  building  is  that  occupied 
by  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway,  though  it 
will  probably  be  eclipsed  by  the  hotel  that 
is  being  erected  by  the  Grand  Trunk  Pacific 
Railway  at  the  corner  of  Jasper  and  Mac- 
Dougall  Avenues.  The  majority  of  the  15 
chartered  banks  which  have  established 
branches  in  the  town  occupy  handsome 
premises,  while  other  prominent  buildings 
include  the  court  house — a  commodious 
edifice  of  pleasing  design — the  post  office, 
and  various  commercial  blocks.  Of  the 
latter  the  Tegler  Block,  at  the  corner  of 
First  Avenue  and  Elizabeth  Street,  is 
perhaps  the  most  important.  In  addition 
to  these  buildings,  and  far  surpassing  any 
of  them  in  point  of  magnitude  and  elegance, 
is  the  home  of  the  Provincial  Government, 
which  stands  on  the  banks  of  the  Sas- 
katchewan River.  This  was  erected  at  a 
cost  of  $1,250,000,  and  forms  one  of  the  chief 
attractions  to  the  tourist.  On  the  south 
side  of  the  river,  in  Strathcona,  the  principal 
thoroughfare  is  Whyte  Avenue,  which, 
while  not  of  the  same  proportions  or 
appearance  as  Jasper  Avenue,  gives  a 
favourable  impression  to  the  new-comer 
from  Europe.  Strathcona,  or  South  Ed- 
monton, as  it  is  frequently  called,  is  the 
home  of  the  University  of  Alberta,  a  classic 
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pile  standing  in  its  own  extensive  grounds, 
and  also  of  Alberta  College,  a  theological 
college  conducted  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Methodist  Church.  A  Presbyterian 
College  is  also  situated  here. 

The  residential  and  business  districts  of 
Edmonton  and  South  Edmonton  are  served 
by  an  electric  tramway,  which  was  laid  in 
1908  and  now  includes  about  50  cars  in  its 
rolling  stock.  The  cars  are  of  the  "  pay-as- 
you-enter"  type,  and  are  equipped  with 
comfortable  upholstered  scats,  each  se.it 
providing  space  for  two  people.  The 
tramway  employs  about  400  people,  and 
its  trackage  amounts  to  nearly  40  miles. 
The  system  is  the  property  of  the  munici- 
palitv,  to  which  it  is  now  returning  a  not 
inconsiderable  profit. 

The  tendency  throughout  Western 
Canada  is  toward  municipal  ownership 
of  public  utilities,  a  policy  that  is  strongly 
favoured  by  the  City  Council  of  Edmonton. 
The  waterworks  power  plant,  sewerage 
system,  and  telephones  are  all  under  the 
control  of  the  city,  the  water  rate  being 
$8  a  year  for  a  6-room  house.  Electric 
light  cost  8  cents  per  kilowatt,  while  power 
is  charged  at  2  to  8  cents  per  kilowatt.  In 
addition  the  city  has  acquired  800  acres  of 
land  for  park  purposes.  This  area  is  divided 
into  17  parks,  situated  in  different  parts  of 
the  city  and  varying  in  size  from  i+,  acres 
to  over  200  acres.  The  policy  of  the  Parks 
Department  is  to  acquire  land  that  is  not 
suited  for  residential  or  industrial  purposes 
— especially  ravines  and  land  that  slopes 
toward  the  river.  The  river  banks  are 
covered  with  a  good  growth  of  poplar, 
birch,  spruce,  tamarac,  willow,  and  other 
trees,  which  add  much  to  the  attractions  of 
the  park  and  the  beauty  of  the  city.  For 
games  and  pastimes  an  athletic  field  of 
19  acres  has  been  laid  out  on  the  south  side 
of  the  river.  Provision  has  been  made  for 
baseball,  football,  cricket,  lawn  tennis,  and 
track  running,  the  whole  being  well  turfed 
and  well  cared  for.  A  good  building  has 
been  erected  on  the  grounds  and  is 
equipped  with  dressing-rooms,  shower 
bath,  and  all  the  other  conveniences  that 
go  to  the  making  of  an  athletic  pavilion. 

In  addition  to  the  University  of  Alberta, 
the  Alberta  College,  and  the  Presbyterian 
College  mentioned  above,  Edmonton  has 
over  20  public  schools,  all  modern  and  well- 
equipped  buildings  where  the  instruction 
follows  approved  educational  lines  from 
the  primary  to  the  collegiate  standards. 
There  is  also  a  preparatory  school  for  boys 


which  bears  the  name  of  Westward  Ho  ! 
and  a  business  college  where  a  sound  com- 
mercial training  may  be  obtained. 

There  are  five  hospitals  in  Edmonton, 
namely  the  Royal  Alexandra,  the  Isolation 
Hospital,  the  Strathcona,  Misericordia,  and 
the  General  Hospital.  These  institutions 
are  all  free  to  such  patients  as  are 
obviously  unable  to  pay  for  board  and 
attendance,  but  a  reasonable  charge  is 
made  in  other  cases.  Trained  nurses  are 
in  charge  of  each  hospital,  but  the  ele- 
mentary work  and  ordinary  nursing  are 
looked  after  by  probationers. 

The  Church  plays  a  prominent  part  in 
the  life  of  Edmonton,  nearly  all  the  dif- 
ferent Christian  denominations  being  repre- 
sented. Many  of  the  churches  are  of  an 
imposing  design,  their  lofty  spires  adding 
much  to  the  dignity  of  the  city. 

Hotels  and  banks  are  found  in  every  part 
of  the  city,  the  former  varying  from  expen- 
sive but  luxurious  hostelries  conducted  on 
European  lines  to  the  less  pretentious  inns 
where  board  and  lodging  may  be  obtained 
at  $1  a  day. 

That  every  branch  of  civic  and  commercial 
activity  is  growing  rapidly  is  shown  by  the 
figures  published  by  the  Board  of  Trade  in 
the  following  comparative  statement  : 


may  hold — it  was  incorporated  as  a  city  in 
1906,  and  accordingly  occupies  a  position 
in  Alberta  superior  to  that  of  towns  with 
larger  populations  and  greater  commercial 
importance. 

The  growth  of  the  city  has  been  very 
steady,  and  its  advantages  have  never  been 
advertised  with  the  reckless  profusion  of 
superlatives  that  is  all  too  usual  in  the  case 
of  most  Western  towns.  The  first  settlers 
arrived  in  1892,  and  10  years  later  Wetaski- 
win  received  official  recognition  as  a  town. 
Like  Calgary,  it  owes  much  to  the  Canadian 
Pacific  Railway,  which  extended  its  line 
into  the  district  in  1891,  a  year  before  it 
was  necessary  to  build  a  station. 

The  country  around  Wetaskiwin  has  the 
park-like  appearance  that  characterizes  the 
greater  part  of  Northern  Alberta,  and  is 
well  suited  to  stock  raising,  grain  growing, 
and  dairy  production,  the  soil  being  a  rich 
black  vegetable  mould.  The  most  im- 
portant branch  of  agriculture  in  the  district 
is  grain  growing,  the  land  yielding  heavy 
crops  of  wheat,  barley,  and  oats.  To 
accommodate  all  the  grain  grown  near 
Wetaskiwin  has  necessitated  the  erection 
of  six  large  elevators,  with  a  combined  capa- 
city of  well  over  160,000  bushels,  on  the 
strength  of  which  Wetaskiwin  has  adopted 
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Customs  returns  ... 
Building  permits ... 

(Strathcona)  ... 
Post  Office  (stamps  only) 

(Strathcona)  ... 
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Passengers  carried  ... 

Revenue 
Homestead  entries 
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72 

26,032 
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45'' 
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In  view  of  such  progress  and  the  fact 
that  Edmonton  is  the  gateway  to  the 
millions  of  undeveloped  acres  that  lie  to 
the  north-west,  the  city  seems  assured  of 
continued  prosperity  and  development  for 
many  years  to  come. 

Wetaskiwin. — Wetaskiwin  —  an  Indian 
word  signifying  "The  Hills  of  Peace" — 
is  situated  40  miles  south  of  Edmonton, 
at  the  junction  of  the  Winnipeg-Edmonton 
branch  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway 
with  the  Calgary- Edmonton  line  operated 
by  the  same  company. 

Although  the  population  of  Wetaskiwin 
is  only  3,500 — a  figure  which  it  has  never 
exceeded  in  the  past,  whatever  the  future 
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the  pseudonym  of  "The  Elevator  City." 
The  district  is  also  well  adapted  to  mixed 
farming — cattle,  horses,  hogs,  and  sheep  all 
thriving  on  the  grassy  downs,  while  many 
farmers  make  handsome  incomes  from 
poultrv  farming,  dairy  farming,  and  hay 
growing.  Many  carloads  of  eggs  are  ex- 
ported annually  from  the  city,  and  the 
Government  of  Alberta  has  established  a 
creamery  there.  Large  quantities  of  butter 
are  also  shipped  to  other  points,  and  the 
dairy  industry  is  growing  in  favour. 

Wetaskiwin  is  well  laid  out  with  broad 
streets  flanked  on  either  side  with  sub- 
stantial  buildings  and  stone  pavements. 
The  water  system  includes  8  miles  of  water 


1.   THE    ATHABASCA    RIVER    AT    SWIFTS. 

.  Ltd,) 

3.  MAIN    STREET,    VEGREVILLE,    LOOKING    NORTH. 

{Photo  by  Spcnctr.) 


2.   CITY    PARK    AND    C.P.R.    STATION,    RED    DEER,    ALBERTA. 


4.   SOUTH    SIDE    PARK,    EDMONTON. 

{Photo  by  Byron  May  Company.) 
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mains,  and  48  hydrants  have  been  installed 
for  purposes  of  fire  protection.  The 
sewerage  system  has  yh  miles  of  pipe  and 
3i  miles  of  outlet  pipe  carrying  the  sewage 
away  from  the  citv  and  thus  avoiding  any 
contamination  of  the  water  supply.  Among 
the  improvements  are  a  modern  septic  tank 
and  a  filter  bed.  Electric  light  and  power 
are  both  available,  a  large  power  house 
containing  a  plant  which  consists  of  one 
steam  -  driven  unit,  a  gas  engine,  and  a 
generator.  Electricity  for  lighting  pur- 
poses costs  16  cents  per  kilowatt,  and  for 
power  5  cents  per  kilowatt.  In  addition  a 
good  flow  of  natural  gas  has  been  struck. 

The  citv  has  two  public  schools,  both  built 
of  brick.  The  Alexandra  School,  which 
cost  $50,000,  has  10  classrooms  and  a 
large  assembly  hall ;  while  the  King  Edward 
School  cost  $23,000  and  has  four  classrooms. 
A  third  school  is  provided  in  the  form  of 
the  Sacred  Heart  Roman  Catholic  separate 
school. 

For  its  size  Wetaskiwin  possesses  an 
unusual  number  of  churches.  The  Presby- 
terian, Methodist,  Anglican,  Baptist,  and 
Roman  Catholic  denominations  are  all 
represented,  and  there  are  in  addition  two 
German  churches,  two  Swedish,  and  one 
Norwegian,  as  well  as  institutes  belonging 
to  the  Salvation  Army  and  the  Plymouth 
Brethren.  Other  prominent  buildings  in 
the  citv  include  six  hotels  and  branches  of 
the  Canadian  Bank  of  Commerce,  the 
Merchants  Bank  of  Canada,  and  the  Im- 
perial Bank  of  Canada. 

Red  Deer. — There  are  few  towns  in 
Alberta  that  present  so  picturesque  an 
appearance  as  Red  Deer,  which  indeed 
claims  to  be  the  prettiest  town  in  Alberta. 
Situated  on  the  banks  of  the  Red  Deer 
River  and  in  the  midst  of  a  district 
abounding  in  poplar,  spruce,  tamarac,  and 
birch,  the  town  has  natural  advantages  that 
are  not  possessed  by  many  prairie  town>, 
and  its  citizens,  by  taking  a  pride  in  their 
gardens  and  houses,  have  effectively  added 
to  its  many  charms. 

During  the  past  three  or  four  years  Red 
Deer  has  attracted  much  attention  from 
the  settler  and  the  investor,  partly  by 
reason  of  its  picturesque  surroundings  and 
the  fertility  of  its  soil  and  partly  by  reason 
of  the  strategic  importance  consequent 
upon  its  position  as  a  railway  centre.  The 
town  stands  almost  exactly  midway  be- 
tween Calgary  and  Edmonton,  and  is  a 
divisional  point  on  the  line  of  the  Canadian 
Pacific     Railway     connecting     those    two 


cities.  In  addition,  several  other  railways 
are  being  built  into  the  town  from  various 
points.  The  Canadian  Northern  Railway 
is  constructing  a  line  between  Edmonton 
and  Calgary  which  will  pass  through  Red 
Deer,  and  the  Alberta  Central,  now  con- 
trolled by  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway, 
intends  building  a  line  east  and  west  of  the 
town,  connecting  Kamloops  with  Moose 
Jaw.  Another  branch  of  the  Canadian 
Northern  is  being  constructed  from  Red 
Deer  to  the  Brazeau  coalfields  lying  in  the 
Stoney  Plains  district.  Red  Deer  will, 
therefore,  be  the  distributing  point  for  a 
ver)r  considerable  area. 

In  addition  to  the  railway  facilities  fast 
approaching  completion,  the  town  pos- 
sesses other  assets  of  no  inconsiderable 
value.  Foremost,  perhaps — with  the  ex- 
ception of  its  agricultural  land — are  the 
deposits  of  lignite  coal  which  underlie  the 
district  and  are  mined  in  several  places. 
It  may  now  be  purchased  at  the  mine 
mouth  at  81.75  per  ton,  but  this  figure  will 
be  decreased  when  the  demand  increases. 
There  are  also  immense  quantities  of  bitu- 
minous coal  in  the  Brazeau  coalfields  with 
which  Red  Deer  will  shortly  be  connected. 
Another  resource  of  value  is  the  timber. 
Spruce,  tamarac,  and  birch  are  cut  into 
lumber  at  several  mills  in  the  district, 
while  poplar  is  used  by  the  farmers  for 
many  purposes.  There  are  also  large 
deposits  of  clay  in  the  neighbourhood, 
together  with  good  grey  sandstone  and 
marl. 

Red  Deer  enjovs  the  reputation  of  being 
one  of  the  finest  districts  for  dairy  farming 
in  the  Prairie  Provinces  and  some  notable 
successes  have  been  achieved  by  local 
farmers.  Several  herds  of  pure-bred  cattle 
are  maintained  in  the  district,  and  this 
branch  of  farming  has  given  rise  to  several 
subsidiary  industries.  Of  these,  cheese- 
making  is  important,  while  six  creameries 
have  a  large  output  of  butter.  Red  Deer  is 
also  the  headquarters  for  a  large  milk 
company,  which  is  engaged  in  sterilizing 
and  bottling  milk  and  has  branches 
scattered  throughout  Canada. 

Considerable  numbers  of  horses  are 
raised  in  the  district,  while  sheep  farming 
is  now  beginning  to  attract  attention,  the 
climatic  and  other  conditions  being  well 
suited  to  this  branch  of  agriculture.  As 
food  for  the  various  kinds  of  stock,  barley 
is  largely  grown  as  well  a*  rye.  These 
two  grains  are  grown  mainly  to  supple- 
ment the  natural  grasses  of  the  district, 
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which  are  multitudinous  in  their  variety. 
Wild  peavine  and  vetch  are  in  many  places 
of  remarkable  growth.  Timothy  hay  is 
largely  grown,  but  although  it  has  been 
proved  that  the  district  is  well  adapted 
to  their  cultivation,  neither  clover  nor 
alfalfa  has  received  much  attention. 

The  town  of  Red  Deer  itself  has  a  popu- 
lation of  3,500  and  is  fully  equipped  with 
public  utilities  of  every  description.  Water 
is  obtained  from  the  Red  Deer  River,  the 
same  stream  affording  an  outlet  for  sewage. 
Electric  light  and  power  are  supplied  by 
a  well-equipped  plant.  The  town  is  ex- 
cellently endowed  with  educational  faci- 
lities, possessing  four  public  schools,  a 
high  school,  a  ladies'  college,  a  convent. 
and  a  boarding  school.  The  public  school 
buildings  are  exceptionally  large,  and  with 
the  five  handsome  churches  add  much  to 
the  dignity  and  appearance  of  the  town. 
Much  good  work  is  done  by  the  Memorial 
Hospital,  which  has  an  ample  staff  of 
trained  nurses. 

Seventy-eight  acres  of  land  have  been 
devoted  to  parks,  of  which  Red  Deer  has 
four.  Gaetz  Park  is  the  largest,  and  in  its 
present  natural  state,  unspoiled  by  the 
hand  of  the  landscape  gardener  and  situated 
among  the  trees  on  the  bank  of  the  river, 
affords  a  delightful  retreat  and  playground. 
The  other  parks  are  smaller  and  of  the 
ornamental  garden  variety,  but  being 
situated  in  the  business  and  residential 
districts  are  very  effective. 

Red  Deer  is  well  equipped  with  stores 
and  business  houses  of  all  kinds,  some  of 
the  commercial  buildings  being  substantial 
stone-built  structures  of  elegant  appearance. 
Five  banks  have  established  branches  in 
the  town,  namely,  the  Merchants  Bank, 
Imperial  Bank,  Northern  Crown  Bank, 
Canadian  Bank  of  Commerce,  and  the 
Bank  of  Montreal,  and  as  usual  are  housed 
in  handsome  premises.  There  are  also 
four  hotels  of  varying  degrees  of  comfort. 

It  should  be  added  that  while  free 
homesteads  may  not  be  obtained  within 
40  miles  of  Red  Deer,  they  can  be  had 
just  outside  that  limit  to  the  east  and 
west.  Improved  farms  vary  in  price  from 
§20  to  $40  an  acre. 

Camrose. — Situated  about  45  miles  south- 
east of  Edmonton,  Camrose  is  served  by  the 
three  leading  railways  of  Western  Canada 
and  probably  has  more  lines  radiating 
from  it  than  any  town  of  a  similar  size  west 
of  Winnipeg.  The  Winnipeg-Edmonton 
branch    of   the  Canadian    Pacific    Railway 


1.   ROCHE    MIETTE.  2.   PUNCHBOWL    FALLS,    JASPER    PARK. 

3.    CAMP    AT    WOLF    CREEK,    1910,    G.T.P.    RAILWAY. 
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gives  communication  east  and  west, 
branches  of  the  Canadian  Northern 
Railway  lead  to  Edmonton,  Vegreville,  and 
Stettler,  while  the  Grand  Trunk  Pacific 
connects  the  town  with  Calgary  in  the 
south  and  Toiield  in  the  north.  Other 
lines  are  also  under  construction  or  pro- 
jected. 

The  Camrose  district  is  essentially  a 
mixed-farming  district,  the  natural  grasses 
forming  a  succulent  and  nourishing  food 
and  tin.-  many  bluffs  affording  ample  shade 
for  cattle. 

Camrose  is  also  the  centre  of  a  coal 
mining  industry  which  is  growing  rapidly, 
five  mines  are  in  operation  and  coal  is 
shipped  to  many  points  in  the  east  of  the 
province.  It  is  computed  that  the  daily 
output  of  these  mines  amounts  to  600  tons. 
The  householder  at  Camrose  naturally  gets 
the  benefit  of  this,  and  can  purchase  coal  at 
$3.50  per  ton  delivered. 

An  abundant  supply  of  good  water  is 
afforded  by  the  Camrose  waterworks  system, 
which  is  owned  and  controlled  by  the  town 
itself.  Water  is  supplied  at  a  minimum 
cost  of  $1.50  a  month.  There  is  a  good 
sewerage  system,  and  a  power  house  sup- 
plies electric  light  at  18  cents  per  kilowatt 
hour.     The  town  also  owns  a  hospital. 

For  a  town  of  2,000  inhabitants  Camrose 
occupies  a  high  position  in  respect  to  educa- 
tional matters.  In  addition  to  a  public 
school,  there  is  a  high  school  where  more 
advanced  courses  are  held  and  also  a 
normal  school  from  which  teachers'  certifi- 
cates may  be  obtained.  The  Lutheran 
religious  denomination  have  also  established 
a  college  in  the  town.  At  present  it  con- 
sists of  a  small  building  standing  in  30 
acres  of  ground,  but  plans  have  been  com- 
pleted for  the  erection  of  a  much  larger 
structure. 

The  Royal  Bank  of  Canada,  Molsons' 
Bank,  and  the  Merchants  Bank  of  Canada 
have  all  established  branches  in  the  town, 
their  buildings  being  among  the  more 
prominent  of  those  devoted  to  commercial 
pursuits.  There  are  three  hotels,  and  seven 
churches  owned  by  the  Methodist,  Presby- 
terian, Anglican,  Baptist,  Lutheran,  United 
Lutheran,  and  Roman  Catholic  denomina- 
tions. 

Lacombe. — Lacombe,  a  typical  Western 
farming  town,  is  situated  79  miles  south  of 
Edmonton  in  the  centre  of  a  fertile  mixed- 
farming  and  grain-growing  district. 

The  town  stands  at  the  junction  of  the 
Calgary-Edmonton  branch  of  the  Canadian 


1'acilic  Railway  with  the  Moose  Jaw- 
Lacombe  branch  of  the  same  company. 
It  will  also  be  served  by  the  Canadian 
Northern  Railway  when  that  corporation 
completes  its  Calgary-Edmonton  branch. 

The  adaptability  of  the  district  to  various 
crops  is  well  illustrated  by  the  results  ob- 
tained on  the  local  experimental  farm 
conducted  by  the  Dominion  Government. 
This  was  established  in  1907,  under  the 
superintendence  of  Mr.  G.  H.  Hutton,  and 
now  occupies  about  510  acres,  situated  a 
mile  from  the  railway  station.  Experiments 
have  been  made  with  a  large  number  of 
cereals  with  a  view  to  finding  the  varieties 
best  suited  to  the  district.  These  have  been 
proved  to  be  oats,  barley,  the  earlier  kinds 
of  spring  wheat,  and  Kharkof  and  Alberta 
red  winter  wheat.  Fairly  good  results  have 
been  obtained  with  the  Canadian  field  pea, 
and  alfalfa  has  shown  excellent  results, 
yielding  3J  tons  to  the  acre,  in  two  cuttings, 
and  being  valued  at  $12  per  ton.  Live  stock 
fed  with  alfalfa  at  this  valuation  has  shown 
a  good  profit.  Red  and  alsike  clover  arc- 
successfully  grown. 

The  district  has  also  proved  suitable  for 
small  fruits  such  as  strawberries,  rasp- 
berries, and  red,  white,  and  black  currants. 
The  Dominion  Government  is  conducting 
a  dairy  farm,  and  a  poultry  farm  is  also 
being  established. 

In  addition,  several  herds  of  pure-bred 
cattle  are  kept  in  the  district,  while  many 
fanners  pay  considerable  attention  to 
horses  and  swine.  Sheep  farming  does  well, 
but  has  not  yet  been  largely  taken  up. 

Lacombe  itself  is  a  busy  little  town  con- 
taining 1,800  inhabitants,  and  possesses 
many  substantial  buildings  devoted  to 
public  and  commercial  purposes.  The 
largest  business  blocks  are  those  in  which 
are  situated  the  Merchants  Bank  of  Canada, 
the  Union  Bank  of  Canada,  and  the  Royal 
Bank  of  Canada  :  but  they  are  closely  fol- 
lowed by  the  departmental  stores  and 
hotels.  Of  the  public  buildings  the  com- 
bined public  and  high  school  is  the  most 
prominent,  consisting  of  a  three-story 
brick  edifice,  erected  at  a  cost  of  $60,000. 
Lacombe  is  also  the  home  of  the  Alberta 
Industrial  Academy,  which  draws  its  pupils 
from  all  parts  of  Alberta  and  Western 
Canada.  The  various  religious  denomina- 
tions have  built  pretty  churches  in  the 
town. 

The  town  owns  an  electric  light  plant, 
the  power  for  which  is  supplied  by  water 
from  the  Blind  Man  River.     There  is  also 
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a  steam  auxiliary  service  for  special  emer- 
gencies. Current  is  supplied  at  20  cents 
per  kilowatt  hour.  The  installation  of  a 
modern  gravity  water  system  will  be  com- 
menced shortly. 

Eight  miles  west  of  Lacombe  is  Gull 
Lake,  a  large  sheet  of  water  measuring  23 
miles  in  length  by  6  miles  in  width.  Sur- 
rounded by  trees  and  possessing  a  smooth 
beach  of  white  sand,  Gull  Lake  is  becoming 
very  popular  as  a  summer  resort,  as  the 
many  cottages  erected  on  its  shores  testily. 

Vegreville. — The  town  of  Vegreville  is 
situated  on  the  main  line  of  the  Canadian 
Northern  Railway  and  is  the  northern  ter- 
minus of  a  branch  line  running  south  to 
Calgary.  Edmonton  is  73  miles  further 
west. 

The  surrounding  district  is  essentially 
adapted  to  mixed  farming  and  is  being 
rapidly  settled  by  farmers  engaged  in  that 
branch  of  agricultural  enterprise.  Horses, 
cattle,  sheep,  and  hogs  receive  considerable 
attention,  and  the  pure-bred  varieties  are 
rapidly  replacing  the  common  stock.  Poul- 
try farming  is  not  practised  to  the  same 
extent,  although  the  district  offers  excellent 
facilities  and  a  permanent  market.  This 
part  of  Alberta  is  also  well  suited  for  grain 
growing,  wheat  and  oats  both  being  promi- 
nent crops. 

Previous  to  1905,  what  now  constitutes  the 
site  of  the  town  of  Vegreville  was  nothing 
but  bare  prairie.  With  the  coming  of  the 
Canadian  Northern  Railway,  however,  the 
surrounding  country  was  more  rapidly  taken 
up,  and  a  few  houses  and  stores  were  built 
adjacent  to  the  railway  line.  Vegreville 
was  incorporated  as  a  town  in  1906,  and 
now  has  a  population  of  1,600. 

The  town  will  shortly  be  well  equipped 
with  the  public  utilities  essential  to  the  com- 
fort and  well  being  of  a  modern  community. 
In  1912  a  start  was  made  on  a  waterworks 
and  sewerage  system,  $80,000  being  appro- 
priated for  that  purpose,  while  $3,000  has 
been  set  aside  in  order  to  improve  the 
Exhibition  grounds  and  transform  a  portion 
of  them  into  a  public  park.  Electric  light 
and  power  are  already  available,  a  sub- 
stantial plant  having  been  installed  by  a 
private  company  to  which  a  special  town 
franchise  has  been  granted.  There  is  also 
a  fire-engine  and  apparatus  amply  sufficient 
for  present  purposes. 

Vegreville  is  one  of  the  few  small  towns 
in  Western  Canada  to  possess  a  hospital  of 
its  own.  The  Rolland  M.  Boswell  Hospital 
was   erected   in    1900,    mainly   through    the 
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Is  of  the  Women's  Home   Missionary 

sty  ol    the    Presbyterian    Church.      It 

consists  of  a  comparatively  mu.iII  building, 

but  has  done  much  excellent  work.  In 
ion.  however.  a  general  hospital  «.i- 
erected  .it  .1  cost  of  about  (40,000.  The 
Litter    is    in    the    charge    of    the    Roman 

Catholic  Sisters  of  Charity. 

The  town  possesses  three  schools — a  public 
school,  a  Roman  Catholic  separate  school, 

and  a  high  school.  A  new  building  is  in 
course  of  construction  for  the  latter,  which 
will  contain  eight  classrooms  and  an 
assembly   hall. 

The  principal  commercial  buildings  arc 
those  belonging  to  the  Canadian  Hank  of 
Commerce  and  the  Merchants  Hank  of 
Canada.  Other  prominent  buildings  in- 
clude the  town  hall,  the  two  hotels,  and  five 
churches,  occupied  by  the  Roman  Catholic, 
Episcopalian,  Baptist,  Methodist,  and  Pres- 
byterian denominations. 

The  Government  of  Alberta  has  purchased 
.1  site  for  a  court  house  at  Vegreville  and 
will  shortly  erect  the  building,  while  the 
Dominion  Government  has  also  commenced 
the  construction  of  a  building  for  various 
purposes.  The  town  is  also  the  head- 
quarters for  "  C  "  squadron  of  the  19th 
Alberta  Dragoons. 

Vermilion. — Vermilion,  a  town  with  a 
population  of  1,217  people,  is  a  divisional 
point  on  the  main  line  of  the  Canadian 
Northern  Railway,  and  lies  128  miles  to  the 
east  of  Edmonton.  The  town  was  incor- 
porated in  1906  and  may  be  placed  amongst 
the  more  progressive  of  the  small  towns 
that  are  springing  up  throughout  Western 
Canada,  since  it  is  already  well  equipped 
with  public  utilities,  schools,  stores,  and  the 
other  factors  that  go  to  the  making  of  a 
modern  town.  It  has  a  good  water  system, 
supplemented  by  large  wells  in  different 
parts  of  the  town  ;  an  electric  light  plant 
which  was  installed  at  the  cost  of 
00  and  supplies  light  at  a  cost 
of  15  cents  per  kilowatt  hour  with  from 
5  to  20  per  cent,  discount,  according 
to  the  amount  used  ;  a  telephone  system 
connected  with  various  rural  lines  ;  a 
fire  hall  and  fire  apparatus  ;  a  large 
public  school,  erected  at  a  cost  of 
840,000  ;  and  five  churches  which  have 
been  built  by  the  Methodist,  Presbyterian, 
Baptist,  Roman  Catholic,  and  Anglican 
denominations.  The  Council  has  also 
purchased  a  site  on  which  it  is  intended 
to  erect  a  general  hospital.  The  Royal 
Bank   of   Canada  and   the  Canadian   Bank 


ol  (  ommerce  have  opened  branches  in  the 
town,  and  three  hotels  cater  to  the  travelling 

public.       The    Northern    and    Vermilion 

Development  Company  has  done  con- 
siderable building  of  a  substantial  nature 
and  has  erected  a  magnificent  office  block 
with  every  modern  city  improvement  in- 
stalled. Vermilion  is  also  the  home  of 
a  Dominion  Lands  Office;  is  the  judicial 
seat  of  the  district  ;  and  is  the  head- 
quarters for  a  detachment  of  the  Royal 
North-West  Mounted  Police.  Manufac- 
turing is  also  being  started  at  Vermilion, 
and  the  luge  deposits  of  excellent  brick- 
clay  which  lie  adjacent  to  the  town  make 
sure  an  industry  which  will  be  developed 
largely,  as  a  ready  market  is  always  present 
for  the  product.  Large  deposits  of  sand- 
stone lie  under  the  town,  cropping  out  in 
different  places  on  the  banks  of  the  Vermilion 
River,  and  the  quality  of  the  stone  having 
been  pronounced  equal  to  the  famous 
Calgary  sandstone,  there  is  small  doubt 
that  the  development  of  these  quarries  will 
shortly  assume  large  proportions. 

The  surrounding  country,  known  as  the 
Vermilion  Valley,  is  well  adapted  to  stock 
raising,  wheat  growing,  dairying,  and  mixed 
farming  generally,  the  soil  consisting  of  a 
black  loam  with  clay  subsoil.  Horses, 
cattle,  sheep,  and  hogs  are  raised  with 
great  success  ;  vegetables  grow  in  abun- 
dance, and  dairy  farming  is  rapidly  be- 
coming popular.  Good  water  can  be  ob- 
tained at  a  depth  of  from  15  to  20  ft.,  while 
numerous  poplar  and  willow  bluffs  supply 
abundant  wood  for  fuel  purposes.  Coal 
costs  from  $3.50  to  $7  per  ton.  There 
are  still  a  few  homesteads  available  in  the 
district  south  of  the  Saskatchewan  River, 
for  which  applications  can  be  made  at  the 
Dominion  Lands  sub-agency  at  Vermilion. 
Farms  may  be  purchased  at  prices  rang- 
ing from  $8  to  $40  an  acre,  according  to 
situation.  Farms  may  also  be  rented  at 
reasonable  rentals. 

The  Vermilion  district  will  shortly  be 
well  supplied  with  railroads.  The  Canadian 
Northern  Railway  has  commenced  its 
branch  from  Bruderheim  through  the 
countrv  north  and  west  to  Vermilion. 
The  same  corporation  also  has  a  line 
planned  from  Vermilion  to  Medicine  Hat, 
upon  which  construction,  it  is  stated,  will 
soon  be  begun.  These  lines  will  tap  a 
rich  country,  which  is  at  present  lying 
largely  uncultivated  owing  to  the  lack  of 
transportation  facilities.  Charters  have 
also  been   obtained  for  two  other  lines  to 
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run  out  of  Vermilion,  one  to  Wetaskiwiri 

and    One    to    Cold    Lake,    where    there    is    a 

section  of  practically  virgin  country  con- 
taining clay,  sandstone,  coal,  and  other 
mineral  resources,  and  raw  material  for 
all  kinds  of  manufacturing  purposes. 
These  lines  should  make  an  important 
1  entre  of  the  town  of  Vermilion,  which 
is  the  logical  distributing  point  for  the 
territory  through  which  they  will  run. 
The  advantages  of  the  town  and  district 
are  becoming  widely  known  through  the 
agency  of  an  active,  progressive  organi- 
zation composed  of  the  citizens  of 
Vermilion,  called  the  "  Ten  Thousand 
Club."  This  progressive  organization 
aims  at  building  up  a  town  of  10,000  in 
ten  years,  by  inducing  the  right  kind  of 
settlers  to  come  into  the  district  to  engage 
in  diversified  farming.  The  energy  with 
which  this  club  is  conducted  may  be 
gauged  from  the  fact  that  under  its 
auspices  a  booklet  has  been  published  for 
general  distribution,  in  which  such  matters 
are  dealt  with  as  the  nature  of  the  soil 
and  climate,  and  matters  of  general 
interest  to  the  town  and  the  surrounding 
district. 

Stetller. — The  town  of  Stettler  was  in- 
corporated in  1906  and  has  a  population 
of  2,000. 

Standing  at  the  intersection  of  the 
Moose  Jaw-Lacombe  branch  of  the  Cana- 
dian Pacific  Railway  with  the  Calgary- 
Vegreville  branch  of  the  Canadian 
Northern  Railway,  Stettler  is  surrounded 
by  a  grain-growing  district  of  considerable 
importance,  and  one  in  which  large  crops 
are  frequently  obtained.  Mixed  farming, 
although  on  the  increase,  is  not  yet 
practised  to  any  extent,  but  a  certain 
amount  of  stock  is  raised  with  a  large 
measure  of  success. 

The  town  itself  has  an  up-to-date  water 
system  and  electric  light  plant,  both  owned 
by  the  municipality,  and  plans  have  been 
projected  for  the  installation  of  a  sewerage 
system.  The  residents  are  especially  proud 
of  their  public  school,  and  with  good 
reason,  as  few  towns  of  the  same  size 
have  such  a  commodious  structure  de- 
voted to  free  education.  The  school  con- 
sists of  a  three-story  brick  building  which 
cost  over  $50,000  and  contains  eight 
classrooms,  a  commodious  assembly  room, 
teachers'  rooms,  board-room,  and  play 
rooms.  The  town  also  has  two  small 
hospitals  in  which  24  patients  can  be 
accommodated.      Several      churches      add 
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to  the  dignity  of  the  (own.  handsome 
edifices  having  been  built  by  the  Anglican, 
Methodist,  Presbyterian,  Swedish  Lutheran, 

and  Roman  Catholic  denominations.     The 

branches  of  the  Merchants  Hank  of  Canada 
and  the  Royal  Hank  of  Canada  arc  other 
prominent  buildings. 

Like  most  Western  Canadian  towns. 
Stettler  has  large  Exhibition  grounds,  in 
which  lairs  and  athletic  meetings  are 
held  from  time  to  time.  There  is  also  a 
local  branch  of  the  United  Farmers' 
Association  of  Alberta,  which  has  built  a 
iperative  grain  elevator  with  a  capacity 
ot'  40,000  bushels. 

In  addition  to  the  fertility  of  its  land, 
Stettler  is  fortunate  in  having  an  abundant 
supply  of  good  coal  in  close  proximity, 
there  being  several  mines  in  operation. 
The  retail  prices  vary  from  $3.50  per  ton 
upward,  but  coal  may  be  had  at  the  mine 
-    25  a  ton. 

Tofield.— Tofield  is  situated  41  miles  east 

Edmonton,  at  the   junction  of  the  main 

line  of  the  Grand  Trunk  Pacific  with  the 

Tofield-Calgary    branch    operated    by    the 

same  company. 

Although  the  town  has  existed  since 
1907,  it  first  came  into  prominence  in  June, 
1012,  when  the  discovery  of  natural  gas 
created  an  interest  that  spread  to  distant 
parts  of  the  Dominion,  and  in  24  hours 
quadrupled  the  value  of  real  estate  in  the 
town.  The  flow  of  gas  was  struck  at  a 
depth  of  1,050  ft.,  and  experts  estimate 
that  over  1,000,000  cub.  ft.  per  day  are 
available. 

In  addition  to  natural  gas,  Tofield  has 
large  deposits  of  lignite  coal,  and  five  coal- 
mining companies  are  conducting  opera- 
tions there,  while  at  Beaver  Hill  Lake, 
two  miles  from  the  town,  are  quantities 
of  glass  sands,  which  in  conjunction  with 
the  gas  should  prove  very  valuable. 
Several  varieties  of  clay  have  also  been 
discovered  in  the  district,  including  those 
suitable  for  the  manufacture  of  brick, 
cement,  and   porcelain. 

The  Beaver  Hills  district  surrounding 
Tofield  is  well  suited  for  mixed  farming, 
which  has  been  successfully  carried  on 
for  some  years.  Grains  of  all  kinds  give 
large  yields  and  poultry  and  stock  are 
both  very  profitable. 

The  town  will  shortly  be  supplied  with 
public  utilities  of  every  description, arrange- 
ments having  already  been  made  for  the 
installation  of  waterworks,  a  sewerage 
system,  and  the  erection  of  a  power  house- 


There  is  a  large  public  school,  two  hotels, 
a\\  elevator,  and  three  churches,  while  the 
Merchants  Hank  of  Canada  has  opened  a 
branch  in  the  town.  The  population  is 
about    No, >. 

Athabasca  Landing,  with  a  population  of 
about  1,000,  is  situated  on  the  Athabasca 
River,  96  nnles  north  of  Edmonton,  with 
which  city  it  is  connected  by  a  branch  of 
the  Canadian  Northern  Railway.  Natural 
gas  lias  been  found  in  the  vicinity,  and  the 
town  is  also  important  as  being  at  the  head 
of  navigation  on  the  Athabasca  River. 
The  principal  buildings  include  two  public 
schools,  three  banks,  and  two  churches. 
Boat  building  is  a  thriving  industry. 

Daysland,  a  small  town  of  about  350 
inhabitants,  is  situated  on  the  Winnipeg- 
Edmonton  branch  of  the  Canadian  Pacific 
Railway,  91  miles  east  of  the  latter  place. 
The  town  includes  a  public  school,  a 
branch  of  the  Merchants  Bank  of  Canada, 
and  an  elevator.  The  latter  is  unusually 
large,  having  a  capacity  of  145,000  bushels. 
There  arc  also  three  churches. 

Fort  Saskatchewan,  with  a  population  of 
about  Soo,  is  situated  on  the  main  line  of 
the  Canadian  Northern  Railway,  19  miles 
east  of  Edmonton,  and  stands  on  the  bank 
of  the  Saskatchewan  River.  The  more 
prominent  buildings  include  a  large  brick- 
built  public  school,  a  court  house,  the  town 
hall,  and  a  bank.  In  addition  there  are  two 
hotels,  three  elevators,  and  four  churches. 
The  Royal  North-West  Mounted  Police 
have  a  station  in  the  town. 

Hardisty,  a  small  town  containing  525 
people,  is  a  divisional  point  on  the  Winni- 
peg-Edmonton branch  of  the  Canadian 
Pacific  Railway,  and  is  situated  125  miles 
east  of  Edmonton.  Coal  and  brick-clay 
deposits  have  been  discovered  in  the 
neighbourhood,  but  little  has  been  done 
towards  developing  them.  The  town  in- 
cludes a  school,  a  hospital,  a  branch  of  the 
Canadian  Bank  of  Commerce,  two  hotels, 
and  an  elevator.  Churches  have  been 
erected  by  the  Anglicans  and  Methodists  of 
the  town. 

Hoi  Jen,  which  only  possesses  a  population 
of  200,  is  situated  on  the  main  line 
of  the  Grand  Trunk  Pacific,  61  miles 
south-east  of  Edmonton.  The  main  build- 
ings consist  of  the  public  school,  a 
branch  of  the  Royal  Bank  of  Canada,  a 
hotel,  two  elevators,  and  three  churches, 
occupied  by  the  Presbyterian,  Methodist, 
and  Lutheran  denominations. 

Innisfail,    the    population   of    which    has 
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now  leached  1,000,  is  a  very  pretty  towlt 
situated  on  the  Calgary-Edmonton  branch 
of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway,  1  1  5  miles 
south  of  the  latter  place.  The  surrounding 
country  is  well  populated  and  is  excellently 
adapted  to  every  branch  of  mixed  farming. 
The  principal  buildings  of  the  town  include 
an  excellent  public  school,  the  town  hall, 
two  hotels,  two  banks,  an  elevator,  and  live 
churches.  There  is  also  an  electric  light 
plant. 

Leduc,  with  a  population  of  526,  is 
situated  on  the  Calgary-Edmonton  branch 
of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway,  18  miles 
south  of  Edmonton.  The  town  possesses  a 
public  school,  a  bank,  two  hotels,  three 
elevators,  and  five  churches. 

Morinville,  a  town  of  500  inhabitants,  is 
situated  on  the  Edmonton-Athabasca  Land- 
ing branch  of  the  Canadian  Northern  Rail- 
wav,  23  miles  north  of  Edmonton.  The 
more  prominent  buildings  are  two  schools, 
two  hotels,  two  elevators,  and  the  Roman 
Catholic  and  Anglican  churches.  The 
Royal  Bank  of  Canada  has  established  a 
branch  in  the  town.  Coal  mines,  coal  oil 
wells,  and  asphalt  deposits  exist  in  the 
immediate  neighbourhood. 

Ponoka,  with  a  population  of  625,  is 
situated  on  the  Calgary-Edmonton  branch 
of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway,  62 
miles  south  of  the  latter  place.  The 
town  is  equipped  with  an  electric  light 
plant  which  furnishes  light  at  a  cost  of 
17^  cents  per  kilowatt  hour,  and  possesses  a 
public  school,  two  hotels,  two  elevators, 
and  five  churches,  occupied  by  the  Metho- 
dist, Presbyterian,  Baptist,  Anglican,  and 
Roman  Catholic  denominations.  The 
Canadian  Bank  of  Commerce  has  opened 
a  branch  establishment  in  the  town. 

Provost  is  a  small  town  with  a  population 
of  400,  and  is  situated  on  the  Winnipeg- 
Edmonton  branch  of  the  Canadian  Pacific 
Railway,  190  miles  east  of  Edmonton.  The 
town  can  boast  of  two  private  hospitals  and 
also  possesses  a  public  school,  a  bank,  a 
hotel,  three  elevators,  and  five  churches. 
There  is  also  a  public  park  and  Exhibition 
grounds  containing  a  race  track. 

St.  Albert,  a  town  containing  about  050 
people,  is  situated  on  the  Edmonton-Atha- 
basca branch  of  the  Canadian  Northern 
Railway,  10  miles  north  of  Edmonton.  The 
town  is  mainly  important  as  the  seat  of  a 
Roman  Catholic  Bishop,  and  contains  two 
Roman  Catholic  churches  and  a  convent. 
There  are  also  a  hospital  and  a  bank. 

Stoney  Plain,  with  509  inhabitants,  is  the 
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terminus  of  a  branch  line  of  the  Canadian 
Northern  Railway  from  Edmonton,  and 
lies  21  miles  west  of  that  city.  It  is  also  on 
the  route  of  the  main  line  of  the  Grand 
Trunk  Pacific.  The  principal  buildings 
which  have  been  erected  in  the  town 
include  a  school,  a  hotel,  and  two  elevators. 
In  addition  there  are  two  churches  owned  by 
the  Methodist  and  Lutheran  denominations, 
and  the  Canadian  Bank  of  Commerce  has 
opened  a  branch  there. 

Viking,  a  small  town  of  400  people,  is 
situated  on  the  main  line  of  the  Grand 
Trunk  Pacific,  83  miles  from  Edmonton. 
The  town  possesses  a  school,  a  hotel,  and 
five  churches,  owned  by  the  Presbyterian, 
Roman  Catholic,  Baptist,  Lutheran,  and 
Methodist  denominations.  The  Govern- 
ment maintains  an  Emigration  Hall  here, 
and  there  is  also  a  branch  of  the  Merchants 
Bank  of  Canada. 

Wainwrighi,  with  a  population  of  1,000, 
is  a  growing  town  and  a  divisional  point  on 
the  main  line  of  the  Grand  Trunk  Pacific, 
130  miles  east  of  Edmonton.  The  principal 
buildings  include  a  public  school,  two 
hotels,  and  four  churches,  occupied  bv  the 
Anglican,  Roman  Catholic,  Presbyterian, 
and  Methodist  denominations.  A  park  is 
situated  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  town, 
and  contains  a  large  herd  of  buffalo. 

ALSIP    BRICK    AND    SUPPLY    COMPANY, 
LTD. 

The  Alsip  Brick  and  Supply  Companv, 
Ltd.,  was  established  in  Edmonton  in  1912 
with  a  capital  of  8130,000,  of  which 
$100,000  has  been  paid  up.  The  business 
engaged  in  is  the  manufacture  of  sand  and 
lime  bricks  of  all  colours. 

Hitherto,  mainly  the  common  clay  brick 
has  been  used  by  the  builders  in  Northern 
Alberta,  but  the  sand  and  lime  bricks  are 
rapidly  gaining  favour.  At  a  test  which 
took  place  at  the  Public  Works  Depart- 
ment at  Ottawa,  between  the  two  varieties, 
the  former  withstood  a  pressure  up  to 
67,200  lb.,  while  the  latter  showed  a  final 
resistance  to  pressure  up  to  83,920  lb. 

The  company's  plant  consists  of  two 
Komnick  system  presses,  six  retorts,  each 
measuring  36  ft.  in  length,  two  boilers  of 
150  h.p.,  90  slacking  pans,  and  125  steel 
cars  for  steaming  brick.  The  motive  power 
is  provided  by  an  engine  of  90  h.p. 

The  plant  i-.  capable  of  producing  90,000 
bricks  daily,  and  52  men  are  employed  as 
well  as  a  large  number  of  teamsters.  Six- 
tons  of  coal  are  used  daily. 


The  market  at  present  comprises  Edmon- 
ton and  the  neighbouring  district,  where 
the  demand  has  been  sufficient  to  take  the 
whole  of  the  company's  output.  It  is  pro- 
posed to  extend  the  field  of  operations, 
however,  and  to  this  end  certain  improve- 
ments in  the  plant  and  working  arrange- 
ments will  shortly  be  effected. 

The  general  manager  is  Mr.  J.  A.  Bull- 
man,  a  native  of  Cambridge,  England,  who 
came  to  Canada  in  1875.  He  has  had  many 
years'  practical  experience  of  the  brick 
industry,  and  from  1905  to  1912  was  general 
manager  to  the  Silicate  Brick  Companv, 
Ltd.,  of  Ottawa. 

THE   CAMROSE   STEAM   LAUNDRY 

Established  in  April,  1912,  by  Mr.  C.  van 
Taack  Trakranen,  the  sole  proprietor,  the 
Camrose  Steam  Laundry  was  completed  in 
June,  1912.  No  other  steam  laundry  exists 
for  20  miles  in  a  westerly  direction  and  for 
100  miles  eastward. 

The  laundry,  which  is  situated  no  more 
than  half  a  mile  from  the  centre  of  Cam- 
rose,  measures  30  by  50  ft.,  and  is  fitted 
with  all  modern  laundry  appliances,  in- 
cluding two  washers,  a  15-h.p.  boiler  and 
10-h.p.  engine,  a  tank  with  a  capacity  of 
1,100  gallons,  a  mangle  10  ft.  in  length, 
fitted  with  three  rollers  8  in.  in  diameter 
and  operated  and  heated  by  steam,  two 
ironing  machines  for  shirts  and  collars 
operated  by  steam  and  heated  by  gas,  and 
an  extractor  for  wringing  clothes  and  other 
articles  before  they  pass  into  the  dryhouse. 
The  latter  is  a  small  building  measuring 
7  by  8  ft.,  heated  by  steam  and  equipped 
with  a  revolving  fan  which  is  used  for  dis- 
tributing the  air.  Minor  details  in  the 
equipment  of  the  laundry  include  a  starch 
cooker,  ironing  tables,  a  sorting  room,  and 
various  other  accessories. 

Mr.  Trakranen  is  a  native  of  Holland  and 
came  to  the  province  of  Alberta  in  1910. 

CEMENT    BUILDERS,   LTD. 

The  firm  known  as  Cement  Builders, 
Ltd.,  has  an  authorized  capital  of  $100,000 
and  was  established  in  191 1  for  the  purpose 
of  manufacturing  cement  products  of  all 
kinds  and  more  especially  the  "  Kayniur" 
interlocking  roofing  tile  and  the  inter- 
locking building  brick.  In  that  year  the 
business  of  the  Red  Deer  Brick  Company, 
Ltd.,  was  acquired,  and  the  company  pro- 
ceeded to  erect  a  modern  plant  at  a  cost 
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of  over  $80,000.  The  Red  Deer  Brick 
Companv,  Ltd.,  had  been  working  only 
the  top  silt  clay,  but  the  Cement  Builders, 
Ltd.,  are  using  clay  from  the  lower  stratum, 
thus  securing  a  stronger  and  denser  brick. 

The  clay  is  hauled  from  the  pits  to  the 
plant  by  a  winding  cable  and  is  there 
"  dumped "  into  a  granulator,  then  put 
through  a  disintegrator  and  afterwards 
through  the  pugmill.  Having  thus  been 
worked  into  a  uniform  mass  it  is  taken 
to  the  brick  machine,  which  is  driven  by 
a  300-h.p.  engine.  It  is  then  fed  to  the 
cutting  tables  and  passes  to  the  off  bear- 
ing belt,  where  four  men  are  constantly 
employed  taking  the  bricks  off  and  stack- 
ing them  on  cars  ready  for  the  drving 
kilns.  The  latter  number  17  and  have  a 
total  capacity  of  137,000  bricks. 

The  bricks  are  marketed  principally 
at  Calgary,  Edmonton,  and  the  smaller 
towns  lying  between  them.  Shipments 
are  also  made  to  other  parts  of  Alberta 
and  Saskatchewan.  Mr.  G.  Hugh  Marrin, 
the  managing  director,  has  had  a  life-long 
experience  of  the  brick  industry.  He  is  a 
native  of  the  United  States  and  has  resided 
in  Canada  for  six  years. 

EDMONTON    TENT   AND    MATTRESS 
COMPANY,   LTD. 

Established  as  a  private  firm  by  Mr.  R. 
Kenneth  in  1895,  the  Edmonton  Tent  and 
Mattress  Company,  Ltd.,  was  incorporated 
as  a  limited  company  in  1906  with  a  capital 
of  $75,000,  of  which  $22,000  has  been 
paid  up. 

The  company  is  engaged  in  the  manu- 
facture of  tents,  awnings,  mattresses,  spring- 
beds,  horse  covers,  flags,  camping  supplies, 
&c,  and  gives  employment  to  30  men  and 
girls.  The  present  factory  consists  of  three 
stories  and  a  basement  and  measures  50 
by  75  ft.  A  new  building  is  being  erected, 
however,  which  will  have  four  stories  and 
a  basement  and  measure  50  by  150  ft. 
A  proportionate  increase  will  be  made  in 
the  staff. 

Mr.  Kenneth,  who  hails  from  the  county 
of  Kent,  England,  came  to  Alberta  in  1890, 
and  in  1891  organized  the  Calgary  Tent  and 
Mattress  Company. 

E.  L.   FERRIS 

In  the  dual  capacity  of  a  real  estate  and 
financial  agent  Mr.  E.  L.  Ferris  needs  no 
introduction  to  British  investors  in  Canadian 
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E.    L.    FERRIS,    EDMONTON. 


View  from  Balcony  of  Parliament  Hall. 


2.   SHEEP   RANCH   IN   ALBERTA   FOOTHILLS. 
{Photo  by  Ernest  Brown.) 
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E.    L.    FERRIS,    EDMONTON. 
i.  Oat  Crop  near  Edmonton.  2.  Wheat  Harvesi  near  Edmonton. 

yhotoi  by  Ernest  Brown,) 
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property,  among  whom  he  already  enjoys 
.in  enviable  reputation.  Sukv  he  established 
li is  business  in  1007,  Mr.  Ferris  Ins  been 
luously  cultivating  the  British  capitalist, 
and  during  the  past  few  years  has  invested 
large  Minis  of  money  in  Kdmonton  on 
behalf  of  clients  in  the  United  Kingdom. 
While  always  willing  lo  invest  funds  in 
whatever  direction  his  clienl  wishes,  Mr. 
Ferris  specially  recommends  revenue-pro 
ducing  properties.  Logic  supports  this 
policy,  as  such  properties  are  usually  in- 
creasing in  value  as  rapidly  as  the  non- 
productive kind,  and  in  the  fast  growing 
cities  of  the  West  it  is  easy  to  find  tenants 
for  offices,  houses,  and  other  buildings.  The 
"British  Dominion  Block,"  a  three-story 
stone-fronted  structure,  built  at  a  cost  of 
8500,000,  was  erected  through  the  agency 
i.n  Mr.  Ferris,  who  undertakes  all  details 
in  connection  with  the  management  of  this 
and  other  buildings.  He  also  deals  largelv 
in  farm  lands  and  acts  as  agent  for  some 
of  the  besl  known  fire  insurance  and  loan 
companies. 

Born  at  Owen  Sound,  Mr.  Ferris 
graduated  at  Toronto  University,  and  came 
to  F;dmonton  in  1904  as  deputy-clerk  to 
the  Supreme  Court.  He  is  a  notable  shot 
and  a  well-known  figure  on  local  golf  links. 
He  also  takes  a  keen  interest  in  public 
affairs,  especially  those  relating  to  the  city 
of  Edmonton.  He  is  a  Conservative  in 
politics,  and  a  member  of  the  Edmonton 
and  County  Clubs. 

FARLEY  AND  TWOMEY 
Messrs.  Farley  and  Twomey  are  con- 
ducting a  business  as  real  estate  agents  at 
Camrose,  Alberta,  where  they  were  estab- 
lished in  1910.  They  specialize  in  farm 
lands  both  in  the  surrounding  country  and 
in  the  vast  plains  lying  between  Camrose 
and  Battleford,  where  they  have  about  9,000 
acres  for  sale. 

The  firm  also  undertakes  the  investment 
of  clients'  money  in  loans  on  first  mortgage. 
The  security  consists  of  improved  farm 
lands,  the  maximum  amount  lent  being 
equal  to  50  per  cent,  of  the  value  and  the 
net  return  being  8  per  cent. 

Both  Mr.  F.  L.  Farley  and  Mr.  D.  Twomey 
are  natives  of  Eastern  Canada,  but  have 
been  in  the  West  for  21  and  15  years 
respectively.  Mr.  F'arley  was  born  at  St. 
Thomas,  Western  Ontario,  and  Mr.  Twomey 
in  Victoria  County,  Ontario.  They  have 
been  engaged  in  the  real  estate  business  for 


many  years,  and  Mr.  Farley  was  formerly 
the  appraiser  to  the  National  Trust  Com- 
pany, 

IMPERIAL  ACENC1ES 
Established  in  1909,  the  firm  known  .ts 
Imperial  Agencies  is  engaged  in  the  busi- 
ness of  general  broking  and  as  real  estate 
anil  insurance  agents,  the  latter  including 
both   lire  and   life   risks. 

The  most  important  department  of  their 
business  is  that  dealing  with  investment  in 
land.  In  both  city  and  farm  lands  the  firm 
considers  that  Alberta  forms  an  ideal  field 
for  the  investor  who  wishes  to  ensure  a 
large  profit  at  the  least  risk.  For  the  same 
reason  it  advocates  the  investment  of 
money  in  loans  on  fust  mortgage.  These 
loans  are  generally  for  amounts  ranging 
between  $000  and  81,500,  the  sums 
advanced  never  exceeding  40  per  cent, 
of  a  conservative  estimate  of  the  value  of 
the  property.  On  city  property  the  rate 
of  interest  is  8  per  cent.,  but  a  higher 
profit  is  obtained  from  loans  on  farm 
lands,  which  vary  from  9  to  10  per 
cent.  The  firm  is  also  occasionally  asked 
to  put  the  stock  of  industrial  companies  on 
the  market,  and  has  in  the  past  floated 
several  large  companies. 

The  partners  of  the  firm  consist  of  the 
Hon.  P.  E.  Lessard,  M.P.P.,  and  Mr.  A. 
Boileau. 

R.   H.   INGLIS   &   CO. 

The  firm  of  R.  H.  Inglis  &  Co.,  which 
carries  on  a  real  estate  and  insurance 
business,  was  established  at  Lacombe  in 
1908,  the  partners  being  Mr.  R.  H.  Inglis 
and  Mr.  Alexander  Cameron.  The  main 
class  of  real  estate  handled  consists  of  farm 
lands  in  the  rich  mixed  farming  district 
extending  for  40  miles  round  Lacombe. 
The  firm  also  handles  Dominion  Home- 
stead Lands,  Mr.  Inglis  being  the  sub- 
agent  for  the  Red  Deer  district.  Mort- 
gage loans  are  also  negotiated  on  behalf 
of  clients,  money  being  advanced  to  an 
amount  equal  to  30  or  50  per  cent,  of 
the  property,  which  invariably  consists 
of  improved  farm  land.  The  average 
return  is  7  per  cent.  In  addition  the 
firm  acts  as  local  agents  for  the  Canadian 
Cities  and  Town  Properties,  Ltd.,  of  Liver- 
pool, England,  and  for  Messrs.  Gunston 
&  Sons,  also  of  Liverpool,  England. 

Mr.  Inglis  is  a  native  of  Ontario,  while  Mr. 
Cameron  hails  from  Glasgow,    Scotland. 
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C.  A.  JULIAN-SHARMAN 
The  success  thai  has  attended  the  efforts 
of  Mr.  C,  A.  Julian-Sharman  in  dairy  farm- 
ing well  exemplifies  the  opportunities  that 
Alberta  oilers  to  men  who  are  prepared 
to  commence  operations  on  sensible  and 
scientific  lines.  After  inspecting  Alberta, 
Mr.  Julian-Sharman  in  1902  decided  to 
settle  in  the  Red  Deer  district,  and  ac- 
cordingly acquired  a  quarter-section— ifio 
acres— 3 A  miles  east  of  the  town.  On 
this  land  he  has  built  a  dairy  barn,  a 
house  for  the  men,  and  a  large  residence. 
During  1912  he  purchased  a  further 
quarter-section.  His  stock  consists  almost 
entirely  of  Jersey  cows,  a  breed  that  has 
proved  specially  suitable  for  the  district. 
Of  this  stock  one  in  particular,  dis- 
tinguished by  the  title  "  Rosalind  of  Old 
Basing,"  has  achieved  distinction  through- 
out the  Dominion  by  reason  of  her  milking 
record.  For  the  three  years  1909,  1910, 
and  191 1,  "  Rosalind  "  has  yielded  10,87075 
lb.,  11,276-50  lb.,  and  15,700  lb.  of 
milk,  while  for  butter-fat  her  record  has 
been  727-18  lb.,  745-02  lb.,  and  1,031-89 
lb.  In  view  of  these  figures  it  speaks 
volumes  for  the  suitability  of  the  Red 
Deer  district  for  dairy  farming  that  Rosa- 
lind did  not  have  exceptional  feeding. 
She  was  pastured  during  the  summer 
months  and  during  the  winter  was  fed 
on  alfalfa,  hay,  roots,  and  crushed  oats. 
There  is  every  reason  to  believe  no 
other  cow  in  the  British  Empire  has 
achieved  such  a  record. 


LAURENTIA   MILK   COMPANY    OF 
ALBERTA,    LTD. 

Incorporated  in  1912  with  a  capital  of 
$500,000,  of  which  $100,000  has  been  paid 
up,  the  Laurentia  Milk  Company  of  Alberta, 
Ltd.,  whose  headquarters  are  at  Red  Deer, 
is  carrying  on  business  as  distributors  of 
milk  and  cream  and  manufacturers  of 
butter  and  cheese. 

The  milk  is  obtained  from  local  farmers 
and  is  distributed  among  the  wholesale 
houses  of  Alberta  and  British  Columbia. 
The  special  process  to  which  it  is  sub- 
mitted entirely  eliminates  all  impurities, 
and  at  the  same  time  thoroughly  mixes  the 
cream  with  the  milk,  improving  its  edible 
qualities  and  flavour.  It  is  afterwards  put 
up  in  special  bottles.  The  output  of  cream 
amounts  to  3,000  pints,  and  of  milk  to  8,000 
quarts  weekly. 

The   butter    and     cheese     factories    are 
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established    at    Red    Deer,    Sylvan     Lake, 
Men,    and   Olds,    and    others   will    be 
established  at  different  points  as  occasion 
demands. 

Mr.  T.  B.  Millar,  the  general  manager,  is 
a  native  of  Western  Ontario  and  came  to 
Alberta  in  1906.  He  has  a  life-long  experi- 
ence of  the  dairy  industry,  has  been 
inspector  of  cheese  factories  in  Western 
Ontario  for  eight  years,  and  was  for  six 
years  instructor  in  the  cheesemaking 
department  of  the  Dairy  School  at  Guelph, 
Ontario. 


THE  LUNDY-McLEOD  LAND  COMPANY 

In  its  dual  role  as  the  seat  of  the  Provin- 
cial Government  and  the  second  commer- 
cial city  of  Alberta,  Edmonton  has  naturally 
attracted  the  attention  of   the   investor  in 
land    and    property.      A    number    of    the 
real    estate     firms     are    of    comparatively 
recent    establishment,   as    in    the    case   of 
the    Lundy-McLeod    Land   Company,   and 
it    is     in     the     success     of     the     younger 
firms   that    the   progress   of    Edmonton   is 
clearly  reflected.     Many  older  firms   have 
the  support  of    old   associations  and    con- 
nections, but  those  that  have   sprung  into 
being  during  the  past  four  or  five  years  are 
largely  dependent  upon  their  own  energy 
and  the  development  of   the  city.     It   was 
through  a  shrewd  estimate  of  the  city's  future 
that  Messrs.  John   E.   Lundy  and  George 
B.  McLeodin  1909  decided  to  retire  fiom 
the  hardware  trade,  in  which  both  had  been 
engaged,  and  to  form  the  Lundy-McLeod 
Land  Company.    Their  enterprise  has  been 
more  than  justified  during  the  short  time  they 
have  been  established,  and  they  now  count 
among  their  clients  people  in  all  parts  of 
Canada  and  the  United  States.     Their  busi- 
ness    is    conducted    on    the    usual    lines, 
business   and   residential   properties  being 
handled  in  the  cities,  and    farm    lands  in 
districts  near  by.     Outside  subdivisions,  it 
should  be  noted,  are  not  dealt  in.     Money 
is    invested    in    mortgages    on    the    usual 
terms,    the   loan    being    equal    to    50    per 
cent,   of   the    value    of    the    property   and 
the    interest    approximately    7    or    8    per 
cent.      Among    the     residential     districts 
"  which   the   firm    has   been   largely   instru- 
mental    in     putting    on    the    market    are 
Capitol  Hill,  Glenora,  and  the  Groat  Estate, 
all   of   which   are   close   to   the   centre   of 
Edmonton. 

Both    partners    are    natives   of    Guelph, 
Ontario,  and  came  to  Alberta  in   1902. 


McDOUGALL    AND    SECORD,    LTD. 

This  company,  which  is  operating  in 
Edmonton,  is  engaged  solely  in  the  ad- 
vancing of  money  on  first  mortgage  securities 

at  a  fixed  rate  of  8  per  cent.  The  com- 
pany handles  its  own  funds  and  does  not 
invest  money  on  behalf  of  other  people. 
The  business  was  originally  conducted  as 
a  private  enterprise  by  Messrs.  John  A. 
McDougall  and  Richard  Secord  in  1885, 
but  was  incorporated  in  1909  with  an 
authorized  capital  of  82,500,000,  of  which 
$2,425,000  has  been  paid  up.  The  reserve 
fund  amounts  to  $340,000. 

Although  the  firm  does  not  itself  under- 
take the  investment  of  money  on  behalf  of 
clients,  the  principals  state  that  mortgages 
offer  a  very  large  field  for  investment,  and 
considerably  larger  sums  of  money  could 
be  invested  in  this  way  than  they  could 
personally  handle. 

Both  Mr.  McDougall  and  Mr.  Secord, 
who  are  respectively  general  manager  and 
president,  are  natives  of  Eastern  Canada, 
the  former  coming  to  Alberta  in  1876  and 
the  latter  in  1880. 
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MICHENER.    CARSCALLEN    &    CO. 

Since  its  establishment  in  1902,  this 
business  has  steadily  increased  under  the 
guidance  of  Mr.  E.  Michener,  who  is  the 
present  head  of  the  company.  Real  estate, 
loans,  and  insurance  form  the  bulk  of  the 
business  transacted.  Several  leading 
British  Insurance  Companies  are  capably 
represented  and  the  amount  of  business 
successfully  carried  out  on  this  side  of  the 
water  has  led  these  companies  to  place  a 
high  value  upon  their  services. 

At  the  expiration  of  two  years  Mr. 
Michener  deemed  it  advisable  to  take  Mr. 
Carscallen  into  partnership,  and  the  direc- 
torate remained  thus  until  1910,  when  Mr. 
W.  E.  Chadsey  joined  the  firm. 

The  firm  specializes  in  inside  revenue- 
producing  properties  ;  mortgages  deriving 
7  to  8  per  cent,  per  annum  are  also  handled 
in  large  numbers.  The  company  will  loan 
money  on  property  to  the  extent  of  half  the 
value. 

Both  senior  members  of  the  firm  are 
natives  of  Ontario,  Mr.  Michener  having 
come  West  in  1898,  while  Mr.  Carscallen 
came  to  Alberta  in  1904  to  join  the  firm. 
Mr.  Michener  at  present  is  member  for 
Red  Deer  in  the  Provincial  Legislature. 


THE    MILLET   FARM    COMPANY,   LTD. 

The  Millet  Farm  Company,  Ltd.,  which 
was  established  in  1910  and  incorporated 
in  1912,  is  engaged  in  farming  in  the  fertile- 
district  of  Millet.  The  farm  consists  of 
825  acres,  of  which  300  are  under  culti- 
vation, the  principal  crops  being  grains, 
hay,  roots,  and  vegetables.  The  stock  in- 
cludes 30  Avrshires,  three  thoroughbred 
Clydes,  and  about  12  other  horses  of 
various  classes.  A  good -sized  dwelling 
house  and  six  out-buildings  have  been 
erected,  and  it  is  proposed  during  1913 
to  construct  a  modern  dairy. 

All  produce  is  marketed  at  Calgary, 
where  the  company  intends  later  to 
arrange  storage  for  farm  products  and 
perishable  stuff  and  to  handle  other 
farmers'  produce  in  addition  to  its  own. 
In  this  way  the  consumer  will  be  enabled 
to  obtain  supplies  direct  from  the  farm 
and  thus  effect  a  considerable  economy. 

The  officers  of  the  company  are  all 
members  of  the  same  family,  and  have 
had  considerable  experiences  of  farming 
and  grain  industries.  Mr.  J.  Dowler  is 
the  president,  Mr.  H.  A.  Dowler  the 
managing  director,  and  Mr.  J.  H.  Dowler 
the  secretary-treasurer.  A  fourth  director 
is  Mr.  F.  A.  Dowler. 


THE  NORTHERN  AND  VERMILION 
DEVELOPMENT  COMPANY,  LTD. 

The  Northern  and  Vermilion  Develop- 
ment Company  was  incorporated  under  the 
laws  of  the  province  of  Alberta  in  the  latter 
part  of  191 1,  with  a  capital  of  $150,000. 

The  company  controls  a  large  portion  of 
the  town  site  of  Vermilion  and  also  con- 
siderable farm  land  in  the  Vermilion 
district. 

The  many  advantages  of  the  district  have 
been  made  widely  known  since  the  com- 
pany commenced  operations,  and  numerous 
farmers  have  left  their  high-priced  lands  in 
the  United  States  and  elsewhere  and  have 
settled  in  this  part  of  the  country. 

Considerable  development  has  been  done 
in  the  town  by  this  firm  in  the  way  of 
building,  and  a  large  amount  of  construc- 
tion work  is  planned  for  the  future. 

Owing  to  the  strategic  position  of  Ver- 
milion in  the  centre  of  a  rapidly  developing 
farming  country,  this  company  is  becoming 
one  of  the  wealthiest  land  corporations  in 
Central  Alberta. 

The  firm  is  composed  of  a  number  of 
British    capitalists.     Sir    James   Outram    is 


LUNDY-McLEOD    LAND    COMPANY,    EDMONTON. 

1.  View  i«  Groai  Ravine  from  Athabasca  Bridge.  2.  Ravine  Drive  on  Capitol  Hill.  3   Looking  towards  Edmonton  from  Capitol  Hill. 

4.  Looking  South  West  i  p  Saskatchewan  River  from  Capitol  Hill. 
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THE  NORTHERN  AND  VERMILION  DEVELOPMENT  COMPANY,  LTD.,  VERMILION. 

2.   FIELD    OF    GRAIN,    .2  MILES    FROM    VERMILION.  3.    CATTLE.    VERMILION    DISTRICT. 

4.  A  Vermilion   Home. 


i.  The  "Imperial  Block,"   Vermilion 
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the  president.  His  Excellency  the  Count 
de  Topor  is  on  the  board  of  directors. 
Cedric  A.  Morris  is  the  secretary. 

PIPER   BRICK   COMPANY 

The   Piper   Brick  Company  was  estab- 

1  in   1892  by  Mr.  William  Piper,  who 

in  iDio  sold  his  interest   to   Mi.  K.  R.  Hill. 

The  latter  gentleman  ami  Mr.  F.  1-:.  Piper 

now  constitute  the  firm. 

The  deposits  of  clay  from  which  building 
bricks  and  drain  tiles  are  manufactured  are 
situated  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Red  Deer, 
and  an  excellent  plant  has  been  installed 
on  an  adjacent  site.  The  machinery  is 
operated  by  a  50-h.p.  Corliss  engine.  After 
passing  through  a  disintegrator  and  pugmill 
the  clay  goes  through  a  stock  brick 
machine.  An  artificial  steam  dryer  is  used 
and  the  rack  and  pallet  system  of  open- 
air  drying  has  been  installed.  Forty  men 
,ue  employed  and  the  daily  output  amounts 
to  40,000  bricks,  which  are  shipped  mainly 
to  Calgary. 

Mr.  F.  E.  Piper  is  a  native  of  Middlesex 
County,  Ontario,  and  has  resided  in  Alberta 
for  20  years.  He  lias  been  connected 
with  the  brick  industry  throughout  his 
business  life. 

ROBERTSON-DAVIDSON,    LTD 

Incorporated  in  March,  1912,  with  a 
capital  of  8100,000  fully  paid  up,  the  linn 
of  Robertson-Davidson,  Ltd.,  of  Edmonton, 
confines  itself  solely  to  the  development 
and  sale  of  subdivision  properties,  pur- 
chasing large  tracts  of  land  and  subdividing 
them  into  building  lots. 

Among  the  better  known  subdivision 
properties  of  Edmonton  which  Robertson- 
Davidson,  Ltd.,  have  put  on  the  market 
are:  Beverley  Heights,  situated  3^  miles 
from  the  General  Post  Office,  lying  south 
of  Alberta  Avenue,  and  having  a  frontage 
of  nearly  one  mile  on  the  Saskatchewan 
River  ;  and  Beacon  Heights,  being  a  similar 
distance  from  the  Post  Office,  but  lying 
north  of  Alberta  Avenue. 

Recently  the  land  adjoining  Beacon 
Heights  was  subdivided,  and  is  now  known 
as  Beacon  Heights  Annex.  The  three  sub- 
divisions comprise  over  500  acres  of  land, 
on  which  over  300  persons  now  reside. 

The  firm  has  carried  out  and  completed 
a  very  comprehensive  plan  of  improve- 
ments, grading  the  streets  and  laving 
pavements. 


Although  the  firm  has  only  been  in  exist- 
ence lor  .1  short  time  in  Edmonton,  it  has 
already  shown  that  progress  which  has 
become  so  marked  a  characteristic  of  the 
commercial  undertakings  of  the  Canadian 
West,  and  the  first  branch  office  has  been 
opened,  it-,  business  at  Calgary  necessitat- 
ing the  establishment  of  a  branch  in  that 
city. 

Mr.  George  D.  Robertson,  the  president, 
is  a  native  of  St.  fohn,  New  Brunswick,  and 
has  been  connected  with  the  real  estate 
business  for  ten  years.  Mr.  Adam  J. 
Davidson  is  also  well  versed  in  all  matters 
pertaining  to  Western  real  estate,  and  is 
in  charge  of  the  Calgary  office,  besides 
acting  as  secretary-treasurer  to  the  firm. 
He  is  a  native  of  Gait,  Ontario.  Both 
gentlemen  are  interested  in  a  number  of 
well-known  business  enterprises  in  the 
Western  provinces. 

ROLFE    AND    KENWOOD 

Messrs.  Rolfe  and  Kenwood,  of  Edmon- 
ton, are  conducting  a  business  in  real 
estate,  loans,  and  insurance,  handling  first 
mortgages  on  improved  land  and  city 
properties,  large  farm  areas,  and  mines. 
They  specialize  in  what  is  known  as 
"inside"  property,  that  is,  building  plots 
situated  within  the  boundaries  of  a  city, 
such  as  business,  warehouse,  and  residential 
sites. 

The  firm  was  established  in  1902,  the 
two  partners,  Mr.  Walter  }.  Rolfe  and  Mr. 
John  Kenwood,  both  hailing  from  England, 
where  they  were  engaged  in  farming  and 
as  land  valuers. 

THE   ROUNDHILL   COLLIERIES,   LTD. 

This  company,  which  has  a  capital  of 
$100,000,  of  which  $80,000  has  been  paid 
up,  was  incorporated  in  191 1  for  the  pur- 
pose of  exploiting  the  coal  area  to  the 
north  of  Camrose.  The  company's  mine 
is  situated  at  Roundhill  and  is  crossed  by 
the  Canadian  Northern  Railway  Company's 
line,  excellent  transportation  being  thus 
ensured.  Onlv  one  shaft  is  working  at 
present,  and  the  daily  output  amounts  to 
200  tons,  practically  the  whole  of  which  is 
shipped  to  Saskatoon.  From  60  to  70  men 
are  employed. 

The     company     owns     1,280     acres    of 

coal-bearing  land,  in  which  it  is  estimated 

there   are   2,250,000  tons   of    lignite    coal. 

The    president     is    Mr.     D.     Twomey,    a 
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partner  in  the    real    estate    firm   of    Farley 
and  Twomey. 

SANDEMAN-COPE    COMPANY,   LTD. 

flu-  Sandeman-Cope  Company,  Ltd.,  an 
eminent  real  estate  firm  of  Edmonton,  is  a 
development  of  the  business  established  by 
Mr.  H.  F.  Sandeman  in  1897.  It  was 
incorporated  as  a  limited  company  in  1909, 
the  title  being  11.  F.  Sandeman  Company, 
Ltd.,  the  present  style  being  adopted  in 
1910.  The  capital  of  the  company,  which 
has  been  considerably  increased  from  time 
to  time,  now  stands  at  $100,000. 

There  are  few  branches  of  the  real  estate 
business  in  which  the  company  is  not 
interested.  Its  operations  in  acreage,  sub- 
divisions, and  all  classes  of  city  property 
have  reached  huge  proportions,  while  many 
thousands  of  acres  of  farm  lands  in  North- 
ern Alberta  have  been  purchased  through 
its  agencv.  All  classes  of  investment  are 
handled,  loans  on  first  mortgage  being 
especially  attractive  to  the  investor.  In  the 
case  of  these  loans  money  is  only  advanced 
to  one  half  the  value  of  the  property,  and 
in  this  connection  it  may  be  mentioned  that 
the  company  undertakes  valuations  and 
adjustments,  being  frequently  referred  to 
by  the  city  lawyers  on  matters  of  valuation. 
Practically  every  form  of  insurance  is 
effected  and  the  company  also  holds  the 
local  agency  for  South  Edmonton  for  the 
Grand  Trunk  Pacific  Railway,  and  issues 
tickets  to  all  parts  of  the  country.  It 
also  represents  all  the  well-known  steam- 
ship lines. 

Mr.  H.  F.  Sandeman  now  occupies  the 
position  of  president,  and  as  such  looks 
after  the  company's  business  in  London, 
where  an  office  has  been  opened  in  Cheap- 
side.  A  further  branch  in  the  Old  Country 
is  at  Glasgow,  which  is  under  the  manage- 
ment of  Mr.  Hugh  Macmillan.  Mr.  E.  H. 
Cope,  the  general  manager  and  secretary- 
treasurer,  is  in  charge  of  the  Edmonton 
office.  Both  he  and  Mr.  Sandeman  are 
Englishmen,  though  they  have  spent  over 
23  years  in  the  West  and  are  fully 
conversant  with  all  conditions  governing 
business  there. 

THE  STONEY  CREEK  COLLIERIES, 
LTD. 

The  Stoney  Creek  Collieries,  Ltd.,  is  a 
close  corporation  owned  by  Mr.  D.  Twomey, 
of  F'arley  and  Twomey,  and  five  other 
citizens  of  Camrose.     The  company  oper- 
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ROBERTSON-DAVIDSON,    LTD.,    EDMONTON. 

i.  View  looking  South-Wesi   over   Beacon   Heights,   Edmoxtox.  2   View  looking    East  over   Beacon   Heights, 

3.  View  on  Saskatchewan  River,   from   Beverley   Heights,  adjoining  Beacon  Heights. 
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SANDEMAN-COPE    COMPANY,    LTD.,    EDMONTON. 
i.  Jasper  Avenue,  Edmonton  (1890).  2.  Jasper  Avenue,  Edmonton  (1913) 
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WATSON    &    CO.,    EDMONTON. 

i    Twer  Place.  J   Jasper   Lodge,  the  Residence  of  Mr.  C.  Saunders. 

3.  City  Park  and  View  ov  Edmonton  from   Government  Hoist. 
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ites  .1  mine  within  one  mile  of  the  town, 
and  practically  supplies  all  the  coal  used  in 
Camrose. 

THE   TWIN    CITY   COAL   COMPANY,    LTD. 
The  mine  belonging  to  the   Twin   City 
t     il  Company.  Ltd.,  of  Toronl  >.  is  admir- 
ably  situated  for  the  purposes  of  distributing 
us  coal,  lying  but  one  mile  from  the  centre 
the  city  of    Edmonton.     This   position 
enables  it  to  supply  a  large  local  market  at 
the  lowest  possible  transportation  expense. 
while  the  railway   facilities    of    Northern 
Alberta   and    Saskatchewan    give   it    ready 
access   to  the  latter  province,  where  not  a 
-mall  proportion  of  its  product  is  marketed. 
The  present  daily  output  of  the  mine  is 
5    but    it  is  confidently  anticipated 
that   a   daily   output    of    500   tons   will   be 
obtained  during  i,,l;.     Over   100  men,  in- 
eluding  teamsters,  are  employed. 

Mr.  R.  I..  Mclntyre,  of  Messrs.  McGregor 
and  Mclntyre,  Toronto,  is  the  president  of 
the  company,  which  is  capitalized  at 
8600,000,  and  the  manager  is  Mr.  I).  L. 
Kennedy. 

WATSON    &   CO. 
The   firm   of    Watson    &   Co.   originally 
consisted   of  .Mr.    F.   S.   Watson   and    Mr. 
K.  J.   Hodge,  two  gentlemen  who  formed 


a    partnership  at    Edmonton    in    i,K>v     In 
Kioo.    however,    the    death    of     Mr.     Hodge 

lefl  Mr,  Watson  as  sole  proprietor,  in  which 

capacity   he   has  since  conducted   the  busi- 
ness.    The  business  engaged  in  consists  of 
real  estate  and  loans.     Real  estate  opera- 
tions are  confined  to  central  business  pro- 
perties, residential  Mlus,  and  acreage  which, 
though    outside    the    city     limits',    is    st, II 
sufficiently   close   in    to    have    prospects    of 
development    within    a    reasonably    short 
time.    Jasper   Place,  situated    about    three 
miles    from    the    centre    of   the    city,    was 
entirely  developed   by  the  firm,  which   has 
also  handled  several  other  blocks  of  from 
No  to   160   acres.     Such    properties  as   are 
usually    called  subdivisions   are    not   dealt 
in   by  this  firm. 

The  loan  business  consists  entirely  of 
advancing  money  on  first  mortgage 
securities.  Large  sums  on  business  pro- 
perties return  6  per  cent,  interest,  while 
smaller  sums,  placed  in  loans  on  improved 
residential  properties,  earn  8  per  cent, 
interest.  Farm  loans  are  divided  into  two 
classes:  those  on  improved  farms  which 
are  occupied  and  cultivated  are  advanced 
at  S  per  cent.,  but  those  on  farms  only 
partially  improved  are  subject  to  9  or 
10  per  cent.  In  the  latter  case  loans  are 
advanced  to  a  maximum  amount  of  5500 
for  each   160  acres. 


Mr.  Watson  is  a  native  of  Toronto  and 
came  to  the  province  of  Alberta  in  [902. 
His  experience  of  real  estate  extends  Ovet 
a  period  of  15  years. 

WETASKIW1N   TENT   AND   MATTRESS 

COMPANY,   LTD. 
Established  in  1907,  with  an  authorized 
capital    of    $50,000,  of    which    836,500    has 
been   paid   up,  the  Wetaskiwin  Tent  and 
Mattress   Company,    Ltd.,    of    Wetaskiwin, 
Alberta,  is  engaged   11,   the   manufacture   of 
mattresses,   springs,   iron    beds,  tents,  and 
awnings.     An  extensive  business  in  general 
upholstering  is  also  carried  on.     The  com- 
pany's goods,  in  the  manufacture  of  which 
45   men   are   employed,  arc  distributed   in 
every  part  of  the  province  of  Alberta,  where 
the  demand  has  necessitated  an  increased 
output    each    year.     The  factory  at  Weta- 
skiwin, in  fact,  is    becoming  too  small  to 
handle   the   volume   of   business,   and    the 
iron    bed  department  is  being  transferred 
to  Medicine   Hat. 

The  officers  of  the  company  are  Mr. 
F.  F.  Alger,  director  ;  Mr.  W.  J.  Bottcher 
and  Mr.  Harris  Oium,  general  managers. 
Both  the  latter  gentlemen  hail  from 
the  United  States  of  America,  but 
have  been  in  Western  Canada  for  many 
years. 
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HERE  are  few  more 
efficient  and  useful 
bodies  of  men  than 
the  Royal  North- 
West  Mounted  Police, 
the  corps  that  for 
many  years  has  so 
effectively  patrolled 
and  policed  the  outlying  parts  of  Alberta 
and  Saskatchewan  and  the  trackless  plains 
of  the  great  North-West.  In  the  trained 
armies  of  Europe  there  are  regiments 
more  skilled  in  the  art  of  war,  and  in  the 
different  bodies  of  regular  and  irregular 
troops  throughout  the  world  there  are 
doubtless  many  better  marksmen  and 
better  horsemen.  But  it  would  be  difficult 
to  find  any  one  corps  that  performs  in  so 
satisfactory  a  manner  duties  so  varied  as 
those  that  fall  to  the  lot  of  the  Royal 
North-West  Mounted  Police. 

The  force  comes  under  the  control  of 
the  Dominion  Government,  and  carries  out 
police  duties  in  the  rural  districts  of 
Alberta  and  Saskatchewan  in  accordance 
with  an  agreement  made  when  those  two 
provinces  were  formed  in  1905.  The 
contract  provided  that  the  provinces 
should  have  the  use  of  the  police  for  ten 
years,  all  authority  to  remain  vested  in  the 
Dominion  Government,  and  should  con- 
tribute towards  the  upkeep  of  the  force. 
The  responsible  minister  is  the  Prime 
Minister  of  Canada.  Under  the  Premier 
comes  the  Comptroller,  whose  office  is  at 
Ottawa,  from  whence  he  directs  the  affairs 
of  the  police.  The  command  is  vested  in 
a   Commissioner,   who  ranks  as   a   colonel 


and  is  stationed  at  the  headquarters  in 
Regina.  Under  him  are  the  Assistant 
Commissioner,  12  Superintendents,  33 
Inspectors,  two  Surgeons,  and  one 
Veterinary  Surgeon,  who  complete  the 
list  of  commissioned  officers.  The  non- 
commissioned officers  comprise  34  staff- 
sergeants,  51  sergeants,  and  79  corporals. 
The  rank  and  file  consists  of  3,040  constables 
and  70  special  constables. 

The  uniform  is  very  similar  to  that  of 
the  6th  Inniskilling  Dragoons,  consisting 
of  red  coats  and  dark  blue  trousers  with  a 
wide  yellow  stripe,  but  without  the  facings 
that  distinguish  the  uniform  of  the  Irish 
regiment.  The  red  coat  was  adopted  as 
representing  to  the  Indians,  who  had  a 
great  respect  for  such  British  troops  as 
they  had  already  encountered,  the  authority 
of  the  British  Sovereign. 

The  force  is  divided  into  11  divisions, 
each  of  which  is  entrusted  with  the 
policing  of  a  certain  district.  Nine  of 
these  divisions  are  stationed  within  the 
confines  of  Alberta  and  Saskatchewan. 
The  stations  are  Regina,  190  men  ;  Maple 
Creek,  28  men  ;  Battleford,  38  men  ; 
Macleod,  81  men  ;  Calgary,  50  men  ;  Prince 
Albert,  35  men  ;  Edmonton,  64  men  ; 
Lethbridge,  53  men  ;  and  Athabasca 
Landing,  25  men.  In  the  districts  sur- 
rounding each  of  these  towns  are  a  number 
of  smaller  towns,  to  each  of  which  is 
assigned  a  detachment  of  men,  varying  in 
number  from  one  to  43  according  to 
requirements.  A  little  over  100  men  are 
retained  at  Regina. 

Taking    into    account    the    tremendous 
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area   to    be    covered    and    the    numerous 
duties  to  be  fulfilled,  it  must   be  admitted 
that,  despite   clever  organization   and    the 
careful  selection  of  centres,  the  number  of 
men  is  scarcely  adequate  to  the  duties  they 
are  called  upon  to  perform.     This  point  is 
recognized  by  no  one  so  much  as  by    the 
responsible   officers   at    Regina  and    other 
centres,    and    has    been     strongly    repre- 
sented to  the  Dominion  authorities.     The 
deficiency  is  largely  due  to  the  change  in 
conditions.     In  the  earlier  days,  before  the 
great  rush  of  immigration  to  Alberta  and 
Saskatchewan,  the  North- West  Mounted — 
to  use  the  abbreviated   title — were  always 
out  in  the  open,  looking  after  the  Indians 
and  protecting  the  settlers  from  the  depre- 
dations   of    Indian    horse-thieves.      Now- 
adays   their    duties    are    becoming    more 
and  more  similar  to  those  of  an  ordinary 
police    force,    especially    in    Alberta    and 
Saskatchewan,    and    have    not    the    same 
attractions    as    formerly.      North     of    the 
55th     parallel     patrol     work     during    the 
winter    frequently    entails    suffering    and 
hardship  of  the  severest  nature,  and   more 
than  one  member  of  the  force  has  met  his 
death    in  the   frozen  plains  of  the  North. 
Comparatively  recently,  during  the  winter 
of    1910-11,   the  loss  of  four  men  on   the 
trail  from  Dawson  to  McPherson  vividly 
illustrated  the  dangers  to  which  members 
of  the  force  are  occasionally  exposed.     On 
December    21,  1910,   Inspector  Fitzgerald, 
with  Constables  Kinney,  Taylor,  and  Carter, 
left  Fort  McPherson  for   Dawson.     After  a 
certain  period,  no  word  having  been  heard 
of  the  party,  a  patrol  set  out  from  Dawson, 
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and   discovered    their    dead   bodies  lying 
within  35  miles  of  McPherson.    The  diary 

Inspector  Fitzgerald  tells  a  tale  oi 
t^niblc  suffering.  The  weather  w.is  the 
worst  experienced  for  years,  04  below 
zero  being  recorded  more  than  once.    The 

Ai.iil  w.i^  very  heavy  and  considerably 
retarded  their  progress,  frostbites  were 
frequent,  and  eventually  they  found  that, 
owing  to  the  lack  of  a  competent  guide, 
they  were  hopelessly  lost.  Food  became 
scarce,  and  on  January  iSth  it  was  necessary 
to  kill  one  of  the  dogs  for  dog  feed.     Such 

I  is  reni  lined  w.i^  soon  exhausted, and 
the  police  themselves  were  forced  to  live 
on  dogs.  The  last  entry  in  the  diary  was 
made  on  February  5th,  when  the  ther- 
mometer registered  48  below  zero.  The 
entry  reads  :  "  Fine  with  strong  S.E.  wind. 
Left  camp  at  7.15  a.m.;  nooned  one  hour, 
and  camped  about  eight  miles  further  down. 
Just  after  noon  I  broke  through  the  ice  and 
had  to  make  fire  ;  found  one  foot  slightly 
frozen.  Killed  another  dog  to-dav  ;  have 
only  five  dogs  now  and  can  only  go  a  few 
miles  a  day  :  everybody  breaking  out  on 
the  body  and  skin  peeling  off.  Eight 
miles." 

In  Alberta  and  Saskatchewan,  though  the 
work  is  of  a  less  rigorous  character,  the 
duties  are  nevertheless  many  and  exacting. 
The  growth  of  population  has  naturally 
resulted  in  an  increase  in  crime,  though  it 
is  gratifying  to  hear  that  the  increase  is 
than  proportionate  to  the  increase  in 
population.  Nevertheless,  the  apprehension 
of  criminals,  the  search  for  evidence,  and 
other  duties  keep  the  force  busily  engaged. 
Nor  docs  the  work  lack  hardship  and 
danger.     An   extract   from   a    report   sub- 


mitted by  a  corpora]  who  had  been  ordered 
to  serve  a  subpoena  on  Crown  witnesses  to 
appe.u  at  a  trial  before  the  Supreme  Court 
reads  : 

"  I  travelled  with  guide  577  miles 
I'  cember  19th  to  January  16th).  The 
weather  was  intensely  cold  for  a  time ; 
both  the  guide  and  myself  freezing  our 
faces  badly.  Travelling  through  this  trip 
was  bad,  there  being  practically  no  trails 
and  deep  snow." 

The  extract  at  foot  of  page,  taken  from  the 
Commissioner's  report  for  191 1,  will  convey 
some  idea  of  the  amount  of  work  that  is 
carried  out  by  the  North-West  Mounted. 

The  following  is  a  Comparative  Statement 
of  Prisoners  received  in  Mounted  Police 
Guard-rooms  between  1900  and  191 1. 

Total  Number  of  Prisoners  Received. 

Number. 
...      2,710 


Year. 
I9II 

1910 

I  OAR)  ' 

1 905 
1907 

1906  ' 
UPS 
I9O4 
I9O3' 
1902 
1901 
I9OO 


2,437 
1,940 
2,105 
1,676 

1,515 
1,467 

1.039 

779 
759 
5  +  i 


The  foregoing  statistics  of  crime  indicate 
that  there  has  been  much  to  do  ;  but  they  do 
not  convev  any  adequate  idea  of  the  work 
required  to  investigate,  apprehend,  and 
bring  to  trial  offenders  in  districts  remote 
from  the  railway.  Long  rides  in  all  kinds 
of  weather,  indifferent  accommodation,  and 
sleepless  nights  guarding  prisoners  before 


tiny    reach   a    safe    place    of   confinement, 
make  very  trying  duty. 

The  work  of  the  force,  however,  is 
not  limited  to  ordinary  police  duties. 
It-,  members  co-operate  very  effectually 
with  the  Department  of  Immigration. 
For  the  first  few  years  the  home- 
steader has  many  difficulties  to  over- 
come. Should  there  be  a  failure  of  the 
crop  during  that  time,  he  is  frequently 
faced  with  great  financial  trouble.  This 
occurred  recently  in  the  south-eastern 
portion  of  Alberta  and  south-western  por- 
tion of  Saskatchewan,  and  much  suffering 
for  want  of  food  and  fuel  would  have 
resulted  had  not  the  Department  of  Immi- 
gration supplied  what  was  required.  The 
North-West  Mounted  undertook  to  visit  all 
settlers  over  that  large  area,  inquire  into  their 
wants,  and  to  supply  them.  That  they  did 
this  effectively  may  be  gathered  from  the 
letters  of  officers  of  the  Department  of 
Immigration,  quotations  from  which  read  : 
"A  great  measure  of  the  success  of  our 
efforts  to  ameliorate  the  condition  of  the 
new  settler  through  the  winter  months  was 
due  to  the  loyal  co-operation  of  the  officers 
and  men  of  this  very  valuable  force  "  ;  and 
(from  another  letter)  "  Now  that  the  relief 
of  destitute  families  has  drawn  to  a  close, 
I  beg  leave  to  bring  to  your  attention  the 
valuable  services  of  the  Royal  North-West 
Mounted  Policemen,  who  so  diligently  and 
successfully  carried  out  the  patrol  work  by 
which  so  many  cases  of  distress  were 
ascertained  and  relieved.  You  are  aware, 
of  course,  that  these  investigations  were 
carried  on  during  the  bitterest  weather  of  a 
bitter  winter,  involving  long  hours  spent  in 
the  saddle,  and  much  suffering  from  expo- 
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Total  number    of    prisoners   serving 

sentence    and    awaiting     trial    on 

October  1,  1910        

33 

6         5 

9       53 

13 

53 

50 

4° 

3 

'59 

T 

3 

5 

217 

number    of  prisoners  received 

during  the  3-ear        ...         

401 

43 

122       IOI 

126     793 

228 

808 

332 

429 

]7 

1,814 

IOO 

3 

105 

2,7IO 

Total     number     of      prisoners     dis- 

charged during  the  year    ... 

W 

26 

121 

99 

122     777 

230 

827= 

34s 

454 

20 

.,870 

94 

6 

IOO 

2,756 

Total  number    of   prisoners    serving 

sentence     or     awaiting     trial      on 

September  30,  191 1             

2  5 

J7 

7 

7 

13       69 

II 

34 

54 

15 

94 

8 

8 

■71 

Eleven  months. 


One  executed. 
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sure."  A  further  quotation  from  a  report 
may  be  pardoned  as  well  illustrating  the 
work  and  responsibilities  of  an  average 
constable  on  detached  duty  :  "  My  district 
covers  an  area  of  about  2,000  square  miles. 
It  is  well  patrolled,  and  the  settlers  are 
kept  in  touch.  They  are  composed  of  all 
nationalities,  but  chiefly  English  and 
Americans :  the  remainder  are  French, 
Germans,  Swedes,  Icelanders,  Russians, 
Hungarians,  Galicians,  and  negroes.  The 
majority  of  these  foreigners  seem  to  band 
together,  hence  there  are  Swede  settle- 
ments, Russian  settlements,  etc.  They  are 
all  good  workers  and  making  a  home  for 
themselves,  though  many  of  them  cannot 
speak  English.  During  my  patrols  I  have 
come  across  a  number  of  settlers  who  had 
not  seen  a  policeman.  In  one  place  I  was 
asked  if  I  could  speak  English,  and  in 
another  the  lady  of  the  house  asked  if  I 
was  an  agent  for  sewing  machines." 

In  some  districts  the  force  also  has  to 
conduct  the  duties  of  the  Customs  Depart- 
ment, its  outposts  at  Wood  Mountain, 
Willow  Creek,  Pendant  d'Oreille,  and 
Twin  Lakes  being  ports  of  entry.     At  these 


places  the  officers  and  non-commissioned 
officers  in  charge  act  as  sub-collectors  of 
Customs. 

In  view  of  the  many  and  arduous  tasks 
that  fall  to  the  lot  of  the  Mounted  Police 
and  the  high  price  of  all  manner  of  com- 
modities, the  pay  is  very  inadequate,  and 
many  men  leave  to  enter  some  more 
profitable  field  of  endeavour.  The  maxi- 
mum rates  of  pay  per  annum  at  present 
obtaining  are  :  Commissioner  of  Police, 
S3, 000  ;  Assistant  Commissioner,  $2,000; 
Superintendents,  $i,8oo;  Inspectors,  $1,400; 
Surgeons,  $1,800;  Veterinary  Surgeons, 
$1,400;  Staff-sergeants,  $1.50  to  $2  per 
day;  sergeants  $1.25  per  day;  corporals 
$1.10  per  day  ;  constables,  60  cents  to 
$1  per  day.  A  Bill  has  recently  been 
placed  before  the  Canadian  Parliament 
providing  for  a  higher  scale  of  pay  for  the 
men,  which  it  is  hoped  will  result  in  a 
substantial  increase  in  the  strength  of  the 
force.  A  clause  is  also  inserted  providing 
for  the  use  of  plain  clothes  men  in  con- 
nection with  the  Mounted  Police.  The 
men  are  supplied  with  free  rations,  free 
kit  on  joining,  and  periodical  issues  during 


term  of  service.  Officers  receive  pensions 
after  20  years'  service,  or,  if  they  have  to 
leave  before  owing  to  ill-health,  a  gratuity. 
It  should  be  added  that  promotion  is  made 
from  the  ranks. 

During  191 1  London  had  an  opportunity 
of  seeing  a  contingent  of  the  Royal  North- 
west Mounted  Police,  who  were  represented 
at  the  Coronation  of  His  Majesty  King 
George  V  by  82  officers  and  men.  The 
Commissioner  and  three  officers  were  in- 
cluded in  a  guard  of  honour  at  Buckingham 
Palace  on  Coronation  Day,  and  on  various 
other  occasions  the  contingent  supplied  the 
guard  of  honour  in  Royal  processions. 

The  regulations  governing  admission  into 
the  force  require  all  applicants  to  be  British 
subjects  from  twenty-two  to  thirty  years 
of  age,  at  least  5  ft.  8  in.  in  height,  to  have  a 
chest  measurement  of  35  in.,  to  weigh  not 
more  than  175  lb.,  to  be  able  to  read  and 
write  either  French  or  English,  to  be  able 
to  ride,  to  be  single  men,  and  of  thoroughly 
sound  constitution,  to  understand  the  care 
and  management  of  horses,  and  to  produce 
a  certificate  of  character  and  sobriety. 
Enlistment  is  for  a  period  of  three  years. 
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RANGE    CATTLE    IN    ALBERTA. 


FORAGE    CROPS    IN    WESTERN    CANADA 

By  JOHN  BRACKEN,  B.S.A.,  Professor  of  Field  Husbandry,  University  of  Saskatchewan 


ESTERN  CANADA  is 
primarily  a  cereal  pro- 
ducing country.  The 
soil,  the  climate,  and 
the  quality  of  the  pro- 
duct combine  to  make 
cereal  production  her 
first  and  greatest  in- 
dustry. But  the  continuous  growth  of  one 
of  crops  cannot  be  profitably  followed 
more  than  one  generation,  even  on  the 
best  of  soils,  without  bringing  in  its  path 
those  evidences  of  decay  that  are  now  only 
too  apparent  in  the  older  settled  areas  of 
the  West — the  prevalence  of  weeds,  the 
drifting  of  soil,  and  decreasing  productive- 
ness. Since  agriculture  began,  these  and 
other  difficulties  have  followed  extensive 
and  one-crop  systems  of  farming,  whether 
they  have  been  practised  with  rice  in  Asia, 
wheat  in  Europe,  or  corn  in  the  Central 
States  ;  and  history  is  but  repeating  itself 
in  the  agriculture  of  Western  Canada. 

The  remedy  lies  in  following  such 
methods  as  will  aid  in  the  control  of 
the  negative  factors  in  crop  production — 
weeds,  insects, fungus, and  bacterial  diseases 
— and  at  the  same  time  provide  for  the 
return  or  addition  to  the  soil  of  the  organic 
matter  and  the  essential  inorganic  elements 
of  plant  food  that  may  naturally,  or  as  a 
result  of  long  cropping,  be  deficient.  No 
country  has  ever  produced  cereals  con- 
tinuously  on    normal    soils    and   with    no 


return  of  organic  matter  or  plant  food 
without  reaching  at  some  stage  in  its 
development  a  condition  of  unprofitable 
agriculture.  The  introduction  of  live  stock, 
to  which  the  roughage  and  a  part  of  the 
concentrates  »may  be  fed  and  the  by- 
products returned  to  the  land,  is  imperative 
sooner  or  later.  Live  stock  husbandry  does 
not  furnish  the  only  alternative,  but  it 
would  seem  that  in  a  thinly  populated 
country  such  as  ours,  one  that  is  consider- 
ably removed  from  its  principal  markets, 
a  system  of  mixed  husbandry— the  growing 
of  cereals  and  the  production  of  live  stock 
— should  be  at  once  the  safest,  most  profit- 
able, and  certainly  the  most  permanent. 

Mixed  husbandry  necessitates  "forage 
crops" — crops  suited  for  animal  food.  In 
its  broadest  acceptance  this  term  applies  to 
those  crops,  the  stems  or  leaves  or  roots  or 
seeds-  of  which  may  be  used  for  food  for 
animals.  "  Forage  crops"  may  be  classified 
according  to  kind,  into  grasses,  legumes,  and 
miscellaneous,  such  as  corn,  roots,  rape,  &c; 
according  to  duration  into  annuals,  biennials, 
and  perennials  ;  or  according  to  use  into 
hay,  pasture,  soiling,  and  silage  crops.  Since 
roots,  crops,  and  cereals  are  discussed  in 
other  parts  of  this  volume,  only  those  plants 
the  stems  and  leaves  of  which  may  be  used 
for  animal  food  are  considered  here.  These 
are  discussed  under  the  natural  grouping 
according  to  kind,  but  with  occasional 
reference  to  their  duration   and  uses.     Of 
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the  grasses,  the  hardy  perennials  are  best 
suited  to  our  conditions.  These  include 
Western  rye  gras-,  (Bromus  inermis) , 
timothy,  meadow  fescue,  Kentucky  blue 
and  red  top.  The  millets  are  heavy  Yield- 
ing annuals  and  are  used  to  a  limited 
extent.  Among  the  legumes,  red,  alsike, 
and  white  clovers  are  coming  into  use,  but 
alfalfa  promises  much  more  than  any  of  the 
clovers.  The  field  pea  is  the  only  annual 
legume  suitable  for  forage.  The  miscel- 
laneous forage  crops  mostly  used  are  corn, 
the  annual  cereals,  winter  rye,  and  rape. 

In  the  production  of  all  crops  two  sets  of 
conditions  must  be  considered,  the  soil  and 
the  climate.  The  soil  in  Western  Canada 
is  such  that,  generally  speaking,  all  forage 
crops  of  the  North  temperate  zone  may  be 
grown  ;  but  the  climatic  conditions  limit 
the  yield.  The  precipitation — its  amount, 
distribution,  and  evaporation — and  the  tem- 
perature, both  annual  and  for  the  summer, 
are  factors  that  vary  considerably  in  differ  - 
ent  parts  of  the  West. 

The  average  precipitation  ranges  from 
less  than  15  in.  in  South-Western  Saskatche- 
wan and  South-Eastern  Alberta,  to  18  in.  in 
some  parts  of  Northern  Alberta  and  Northern 
Saskatchewan,  and  to  over  20  in.  in  Eastern 
and  Northern  Manitoba.  The  monthly  dis- 
tribution is  particularly  favourable  over  the 
whole  area.  Almost  half  of  the  total  pre- 
cipitation falls  in  the  "  growing  months  " — 
May,  June  and  July — the  larger  part  falling 
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in  June.  The  evaporation  on  the  whole  is 
less  serious  than  in  more  southern  areas, 
because  of  the  frozen  condition  of  the 
earth's  surface  for  several  months  of  the 
year,  and  the  snow  covering  in  the  northern 
parts.  The  "  Chinook,"  a  warm  wind  from 
the  south-west,  affects  chiefly  Southern 
Alberta  and  South- Western  Saskatchewan 
and  results  in  the  melting  of  the  snow 
covering  in  winter,  in  increased  evaporation 
in  summer,  and  sometimes  in  serious  injury 
to  crops  as  a  result  of  so-called  "drought." 
The  average  temperatures,  both  annual 
and  for  the  summer,  are  highest  in  Southern 
Alberta  and  become  gradually  lower  in  a 
north-easterly  direction.  In  other  words, 
the  isotherms  run  in  a  north-westerly 
direction,  those  representing  the  highest 
temperatures  touching  only  Southern 
Alberta.  As  the  western  part  of  Alberta 
is  reached,  the  average  temperatures, 
due  to  the  higher  altitudes,  become 
lower  and  the  isotherms  turn  suddenly 
southward.  This  peculiar  course  of  the 
isotherms  is  due  to  the  combined  influence 
of  isolation,  the  warm  winds  from  the  south- 
west, and  the  altitudes.  The  latter  are 
lowest  in  Manitoba  and  highest  in  Alberta. 
Three  prairie  steppes  may  be  more  or  less 
clearly  outlined.  The  first  and  lowest,  with 
an  altitude  of  800  to  1 ,200ft.,  covers  Eastern 
and  Northern  Manitoba  ;  the  second,  having 
an  altitude  of  1,200  to  2,000  ft.,  covers  South- 
western Manitoba,  Eastern  and  Northern 
Saskatchewan  ;  while  the  third,  which  is 
2,000  to  3,600  ft.  above  the  sea,  covers  South- 
Western  Saskatchewan  and  the  greater 
part  of  the  settled  portion  of  Alberta, 
although  the  northern  part  of  Alberta  is 
considerably  lower  than  this,  some  parts 
not  exceeding  in  altitude  the  first  prairie 
steppe.  From  the  foregoing  it  is  apparent 
that  low  precipitation  and  low  temperatures 
constitute  two  important  factors  in  limiting 
the  production  of  forage  and  all  other  crops 
in  Western  Canada. 

In  growing  grasses,  clovers,  and  alfalfa, 
there  are  several  practices  now  quite  firmly 
established  in  the  three  provinces  that 
differ  somewhat  from  those  in  vogue  in 
more  humid  areas.  We  look  upon  seeding 
these  with  a  nurse  crop  as  unwise  in  most 
'areas  having  less  than  18  or  20  in.  of  pre- 
cipitation. A  thinly  seeded  nurse  crop  has 
some  value,  in  that  it  helps  to  smother  weeds 
which  may  develop  if  small  seeds  of  slow 
maturing  forage  crops  are  sown  alone,  but 
where  moisture  is  the  limiting  factor  in  crop 
yields,  a   heavy    "nurse    crop,"    instead  of 


being  a  protection,  actually  robs  the  young 
plants  of  the  moisture  necessary  for  their 
growth,  and  often  leaves  them  in  such  a 
condition  that  a  severe  winter  may  cause 
their  death.  Fall  sowing  is  not  followed, 
for  the  reason  that  the  autumn  months  are 
usually  quite  dry  and  poor  germination  is 
probable.  In  addition,  the  plants  have  not 
time  to  make  sufficient  growtli  to  establish 
themselves  thoroughly  before  winter  sets  in. 
As  a  consequence,  there  is  less  probability 
of  their  living  over  this  season  of  the  year. 
Seeding  in  May  or  early  June  has  been 
found  most  satisfactory.  Drilling,  rather 
than  broadcasting  the  seed,  is  the  general 
rule.  The  surface  soil  is  often  too  dry  for 
good  germination,  and  not  infrequently 
high  winds  are  apt  to  blow  away  many  of 
the  lighter  seeds  if  sown  by  the  "  broad- 
cast"  method.  In  a  dry  climate  the 
moisture  conditions  necessary  for  germina- 
tion are  controlled  much  better  by  drilling. 
On  the  heavy,  black  soils  of  the  more  humid 
north  and  east,  broadcasting  and  the  use  of 
nurse  crops  are  still  commonly  prac- 
tised. 

Western  rye  grass  {Ait  ropy  ion  tenerum)  is 
a  hardy,  perennial,  drought-resistant  native 
grass.  Owing  to  its  short  root-stocks  and 
more  or  less  bunchy  growth  it  is  known 
locally  as  one  of  the  "bunch"  grasses.  It 
is  a  strong,  upright  grower,  having  rela- 
tively few  leaves  and  a  rather  stiff,  straight 
stem.  The  seed  is  carried  in  the  form  of  a 
spike  or  head.  Western  rye  is  one  of  the 
best  grasses  for  general  use  in  Western 
Canada,  being  particularly  suited  to  the 
drier  areas.  It  is  essentially  a  hay  grass, 
but  is  often  used  for  pasture.  For  the 
latter  purpose  the  quality  of  the  product  is 
much  enhanced  by  mixing  with  the  rye 
grass  some  alsike,  red  clover,  or  alfalfa 
where  these  can  be  successfully  grown,  or 
Kentucky  blue  and  white  clover  in  other 
areas.  If  used  for  hay,  rye  grass  should  be 
cut  as  soon  as  the  plants  start  to  bloom, 
otherwise  the  forage  will  be  found  to  be 
coarse  and  woody.  It  almost  equals  the 
yield  of  Bromus  in  the  drier  parts.  In  the 
heavier  soils  of  the  more  humid  regions, 
timothy  approaches  it  in  yield.  Seed  forms 
readily  on  Western  rye  grass  and  can  be 
easily  saved.  The  straw  from  the  mature 
threshed  hay  is,  however,  of  little  value.  In 
sowing,  12  to  16  lb.  of  seed  is  used  per 
acre.  On  account  of  the  loose,  bulky 
character  of  the  seed,  it  is  difficult  to  sow 
with  the  ordinary  drill,  unless  a  small 
amount  of  some  heavier  seeds,  such  as  oats, 
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is  used  to  make  it  run  out  evenly.  This 
difficulty  causes  many  to  sow  it  broadcast 
where  otherwise  the  more  desired  method 
would  be  followed. 

Brome  grass  [Bromus  inerntis)  is  a  hardy, 
drought-resistant,  perennial  grass  that  was 
brought  in  from  Russia  some  12  or  14 years 
ago.  It  has  a  creeping  root-stock  which 
sends  up  new  shoots  from  its  joints,  thus 
forming  a  thick,  even  growth  of  grass  and  a 
dense  mass  of  roots.  It  is  this  character 
which  makes  it  at  once  drought  resistant 
and  hard  to  control.  It  is  a  strong,  upright 
grower,  having  many  leaves  and  a  long 
slender  stem.  The  seeds  are  carried  in  the 
form  of  a  loose  open  panicle.  In  the  drier 
areas  it  vies  with  Western  rye  for  first  place, 
usually  yielding  more  and  affording  better 
pasture.  In  many  places  it  is  considered 
a  pest,  owing  to  its  persistence  and  the 
difficulty  experienced  in  eradicating  it.  Its 
use  is  not  recommended  in  the  more  moist 
areas,  and  only  in  the  drier  parts  after  its 
objectionable  characteristic  has  been  made 
known.  The  hay,  being  more  leafy,  is  more 
difficult  to  cure  than  Western  ryegrass,  and 
it  is  looked  upon  with  less  favour  by  horse- 
men. It  is  sometimes  sown  in  a  mixture 
with  alfalfa,  either  for  hay  or  pasture. 
Used  in  this  way  it  gives  large  yields,  but 
on  account  of  the  tendencv  of  brome  to 
become  "  sod-bound  "  after  being  down  two 
or  three  years,  most  men  prefer  to  sow  the 
more  expensive  alfalfa  seed  by  itself.  It  is 
an  excellent  pasture  grass,  starting  early  and 
giving  a  good  aftermath.  Even  when  "  sod- 
bound"  it  produces  a  thick,  though  short, 
growth  of  leaves.  The  first  crop  is  usually 
the  best,  and  each  succeeding  one  is  usually 
lighter.  It  can  be  "  renewed  "  by  plough- 
ing shallow  in  the  rainy  season  and  culti- 
vating lightly  through  the  summer.  The 
succeeding  crop  is  generally  a  heavy  one. 
The  sod  is  broken  up  or  the  grass  eradicated 
by  ploughing  and  "backsetting,"  or  by 
ploughing  in  the  dry  season  after  the  grass 
has  been  pastured  off  or  cut  for  hay.  It 
forms  seed  freely,  often  producing  300  to 
500  lb.  per  acre.  The  straw  from  the 
thrashed  hay  is  of  fair  feeding  value.  The 
same  difficulties  are  experienced  in  seeding 
brome  as  Western  rye,  and  the  same 
amount  of  seed  is   used  per  acre. 

Timothy  (Plilaim  protease)  is  a  hardy 
perennial  grass,  but  one  that  is  unsuited  for 
dry  areas.  It  is  a  "  bunch  "  grass,  having  a 
shallow  root  system.  It  does  best  on  heavy 
soils  in  humid  regions.  It  makes  excellent 
hay  for  driving  horses,  but  it  is  not  a  good 
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pastun  grass  except  for  use  in  mixture.  Iti- 
Aii  principally  in  Central  and  Northern 
Manitoba,  in  parts  of  Northern  Saskatche- 
wan and  Northern  Alberta,  and  in  the  foot- 
hill country.  There  are  but  few  places 
who  Western  rye  does  nol  surpass  it  in 
yield.  The  most  favourable  reports  con- 
cerning this  grass  come  from  the  irrigated 
and  Lacombe  districts  of  Alberta,  the 
heavy  soils  of  the  foothills,  and  the  Swan 
River  and  Dauphin  districts  of  Manitoba. 
The  ease  with  which  seed  can  be  secured, 
its  relative  cheapness,  the  reputation  of  the 
hay  for  feeding  to  driving  horses,  and  the 
adaptability  oi  the  crop  to  heavy  soils  of 
moist  areas,  are  reasons  for  its  popularity. 
It  is  often  sown  with  red  clover  and  alsike 
for  hay,  the  Gelds  to  be  used  later  for  pas- 
ture. Even  in  the  drier  parts  a  small 
amount  of  timothy  seed  is  often  added  to 
the  hay  or  pasture  mixture.  When  sown 
alone.  10  to  15  lb.  of  seed  are  used  per 
acre. 

Meadow  fescue  [Festuca  praiensis)  is  used 
both  for  hay  and  pasture.  In  the  drier 
parts  it  is  inferior  to  Western  rye  and 
Bromus  in  yield.  It  compares  favourably 
a-  a  pasture  grass  with  Western  rye,  but  is 
very  much  inferior  to  Bromus  for  this  pur- 
pose. It  is  a  hardy  perennial,  fairly  drought 
resistant,  quite  deep  rooted  and  very  palat- 
able. It  produces  a  fair  yield  the  first  year, 
but  succeeding  crops  are  often  disappoint- 
ing. For  this  reason  it  is  not  popular,  and 
when  used,  it  is  in  mixtures  or  for  pasture. 
When  sown  alone,  30  to  40  lb.  of  seed  are 
required  to  sow  an  acre. 

Kentucky  blue  (Poa  pratensis)  is  one  of 
our  best  upland  pasture  grasses.  It  has 
creeping  root-stocks,  and  forms  a  close, 
dense  mat  on  the  surface  of  the  soil.  Ordi- 
narily it  does  not  grow  high  enough  to 
give  a  good  yield  of  hay.  It  is  seldom 
m  alone,  but  usually  with  Western  rye, 
timothy,  alsike,  or  white  clover.  It  is  slow- 
in  developing,  but  when  once  established 
furnishes  an  earlier  pasture  than  any  of  our 
other  grasses,  and  it  continues  to  grow  as 
long  as  the  soil-moisture  permits.  Being 
shallow  rooted,  its  growth  is  seriously 
checked  by  prolonged  periods  of  drought. 
It  is  eagerly  sought  by  animals,  and  is  of 
high  fattening  value.  When  sown  alone, 
20  to  30  lb.  of  seed  are  used  per  acre. 

Red  top  (Agroslis  vulgaris)  is  essentially 
a  lowland  pasture  grass.  It  is  suited  to 
light  soils  in  moist  climates  or  low-lving 
valley  lands.  It  is  a  hardy  perennial,  having 
a  creeping  root.     It,  too,  forms  a  close  sod. 


which  standi  trampling  well.  The  growth, 
while  taller  than  Kentucky  blue,  is  gene- 
rally short  and  thick.  The  pasture  yields 
more  than  Kentucky  blue,  and  is  liked  In- 
all  kind--  of  stock,  but  it  is  n,.t  as  palatable 

or  as  nutritious  as  the  blue  grass.  Alsike 
ami  white  clover  are  often  used  with  it  for 
pastures.  Western  rye  and  timothy  are 
also  mixed  with  it  to  give  bulk  to  the 
pasture  or  for  hay.  When  sown  alone, 
about  20  lb.  of  seed  is  used  per  acre. 

The  native  grasses  are  largely  used  for 
hay  and  pasture  in  all  new  districts. 
"Prairie  wool"  and  "sleugh  hay"  con- 
stitute the  greater  part  of  the  forage  used 
in  the  earlier  history  of  prairie  farms. 
When  cut  before  it  is  ripe,  this  native 
vegetation  makes  very  nutritious  hay  ; 
when  allowed  to  become  dead  ripe  before 
harvesting,  its  value  is  lessened  but  still 
good  ;  but  after  sleugh  hay  has  been 
frozen  the  quality  is  very  poor.  The 
native  hay  usually  includes,  in  addition  to 
numerous  grasses,  a  number  of  native 
legumes,  which  increase  the  protein  con- 
tent of  the  whole,  thus  greatly  improving 
it  in  quality. 

The  millets  are  annual  grasses  that  in 
Western  Canada  are  used  only  for  forage 
purposes.  They  are  quick  growers,  large 
yielders,  drought  resistant,  but  very  sensitive 
to  low  temperatures.  They  grow  slowly 
in  the  cool  soil  of  earlv  spring,  and  are 
easily  killed  by  autumn  frosts.  They  are 
not  popular,  for  the  reason  that  they  are 
annuals  and  "  warm  climate  "  crops.  They 
are  used  as  "  catch  crops  "  or  crops  to  sub- 
stitute for  other  forage  that  promises 
partial  failure.  There  are  three  types 
commonly  grown  :  the  foxtail  millets,  t he- 
barnyard  millets,  and  the  broom  corn  or 
proso  millets.  The  first  is  earlier  and 
therefore  better  suited  to  Western  condi- 
tions. The  leading  varieties  of  the  foxtail 
millets  are  Hungarian,  Siberian,  Kursk, 
and  common.  The  seed  is  usually  sown 
with  a  grain  drill  at  from  23  to  35  lb.  per 
acre,  and  the  crop  either  pastured  off  or 
cured  as  hay.  Being  very  leafy,  curing  is 
sometimes  difficult.  The  hay  is  quite  suit- 
able for  all  classes  of  stock,  but  is  fed 
mostly  to  cattle.  If  left  too  long  before 
cutting,  the  forage  is  said  to  have  an 
undesirable  action  on  the  kidneys  of 
horses.  The  crop  is  of  greatest  value  as  a 
"  catch  crop,"  in  that  it  is  rich  in  feeding 
value,  nutritious,  quick  growing,  and  high 
yielding. 

The    clovers    (trifolium)   as   yet   are    not 
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largely  used.  Except  in  parts  of  Manitoba 
and  in  scattered  localities  in  the  other 
provinces,  few  serious  attempts  have  been 
made  to  grow  them,  and  as  a  resull  the 
soils  are  not  "  inoculated,"  and  hardy 
strains  have  yet  to  be  found.  Red  clover 
is  grown  in  Manitoba  and  is  usually  quite 
successful.  Early  attempts  at  growing  it 
often  resulted  in  failure,  due,  no  doubt,  in 
part  to  the  absence  of  the  necessary  bac- 
teria to  aid  the  plants  in  securing  nitrogen 
from  the  air.  Red  clover  is  the  most 
popular  of  the  clovers.  It  is  a  biennial, 
only  hardy  enough  for  more  or  less  pro- 
tected areas.  When  hardy  strains  are  pro- 
duced  (plant  breeders  are  now  working  for 
them),  there  is  little  doubt  but  that  the 
more  protected  and  more  humid  areas  will 
successfully  produce  this  important  legume. 
Crops  have  been  grown  at  nearly  all  the 
experimental  farms,  and  with  very  great 
success  at  Brandon.  Alsike  is  a  perennial, 
considerably  hardier  than  red  clover  and 
more  suited  to  moist,  low-lying  soils.  It  is 
a  good  hay  plant  and  is  more  often  used 
for  pasture  than  red  clover.  It  does  better 
in  new  soils  than  the  more  popular  red 
clover.  White  clover  is  not  a  hay  plant, 
but  is  a  short,  hardy,  creeping  pasture 
plant  of  considerable  value.  It  likes  low, 
moist  areas  also.  It  is  largely  used  for 
mixing  with  Kentucky  blue  and  red  top 
for  permanent  pastures.  When  sown  bv 
themselves,  10  to  12  lb.  of  red  clover,  8  to 
10  lb.  of  alsike,  and  6  to  8  lb.  of  white 
clover  are  used  per  acre. 

Alfalfa  (Medicago  saliva)  is  better  suited 
to  the  climatic  and  soil  conditions  of 
Western  Canada  than  any  of  the  other 
legumes.  Recent  experimental  work  has 
demonstrated  that  it  can  be  grown  on 
almost  any  soil  and  in  practically  every 
part  of  the  present  settled  portion  of  the 
West.  It  is  a  drought-resistant  perennial, 
and  certain  varieties  are  very  hardy.  It 
gives  very  large  yields  when  properly 
cared  for,  and  the  quality  of  the  forage 
is  unsurpassed.  It  makes  an  excellent 
soiling  crop,  has  been  ensiled  with  fair 
success,  and  furnishes  good  pasture  for 
all  classes  of  stock,  but  its  greatest  value 
is  in  its  use  as  dry-cured  fodder  or  hay. 
The  varieties  that  have  been  found  to  be 
hardiest  are  Grimms,  Sand  Lucerne,  and 
Turkestan,  although  some  northern-grown 
strains  of  common  alfalfa  have  stood  our 
winters  quite  well.  Land  intended  for 
alfalfa  should  be  free  from  all  creeping- 
rooted  grasses,  since  these  are  among  the 
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crops'  worst  enemies.  A  stand  of  alfalfa 
can  best  be  secured  by  sowing  it  after 
a  hoed  crop  or  on  summer-fallow,  but  fall 
or  spring  ploughing,  well  worked  down, 
is  quite  satisfactory  on  all  except  very 
light  soils  and  in  very  dry  areas.  Under 
these  conditions  it  is  desirable  that  alfalfa 
be  seeded  after  a  fallow  or  hoed  crop. 
The  seed  is  sown  in  May  or  early  June, 
at  from  10  lb.  to  18  lb.  per  acre,  without 
a  nurse  crop.  Inoculation  is  generally 
necessary  and  always  advisable.  A  crop 
is  seldom  taken  the  first  year,  but  the 
plants  are  usually  clipped  back  in  order 
to  destroy  the  weed  growth.  No  culti- 
vation should  be  given  after  seeding  the 
first  year.  It  is  desirable  that  a  growth 
of  10  in.  to  15  in.  be  left  to  hold  the  snow 
and  protect  the  young  plants  during  their 
first  winter.  In  the  following  and  suc- 
ceeding springs  surface  cultivation  with 
disc  and  harrows  is  commonly  practised, 
the  purpose  being  to  form  a  mulch  to 
conserve  moisture  and  to  aid  in  keeping 
down  grasses  and  weeds. 

The  first  crop  is  cut  when  about  5  to 
10  per  cent,  of  the  plants  are  in  blossom, 
or  immediately  after  the  new  sprouts 
appear  at  the  base  of  the  plant.  Two 
crops  are  often  taken  in  one  year,  and 
occasionally  three  have  been  secured.  In 
the  drier  areas  it  is  probable  that  one  crop 
is  all  that  should  be  taken,  since  it  is 
advisable  to  leave  a  considerable  growth 
for  winter  protection,  and  this  cannot 
be  expected  after  a  second  crop.  In  the 
more  humid  sections  of  the  West,  two 
crops  are  generally  taken  and  three  on 
the  irrigated  lands. 

The  field  pea  is  the  only  annual  legume 
that  is  used  to  any  extent.  In  addition 
to  its  growth  for  seed,  it  is  coming  to 
be  very  popular  as  a  crop  to  be  grown 
with  oats,  either  for  soiling  dairy  cattle  or 
for  hay.  For  the  former  purpose,  one  to 
two  bushels  of  oats  and  one  of  peas  is  sown 
per  acre,  but  for  hay  a  larger  proportion 
of  oats  is  used.  This  mixture  gives  a 
very  heavy  yield  of  hay  of  good  quality. 
Where,  for  any  reason,  perennial  legumes 
or  grasses  are  not  used,  peas  and  oats 
may  easily  be  grown  and  will  serve  to 
-take  their  place. 

Corn  (/.id  mays)  i-  very  little  grown 
for  forage  and  even  less  for  grain  in 
Western  Canada,  although  for  the  former 
purpose  it  is  one  of  the  most  important 
crops  we  have.  Under  good  management 
it    gives    enormous   yields,   is  an   excellent 


soiling  crop,  is  our  best  silage  crop,  and 
even  its  dry-cured  fodder  makes  good 
stock  food.  The  varieties  used  are  chiefly 
of  the  flint  type,  although  "  North- Western 
Dent  "  is  a  favourite.  Of  the  Hints,  "  Comp- 
ton's  Early,"  "  Longfellow,"  "  Angel  of 
Midnight,"  "  Learning,"  and  "  Xorth 
Dakota  White  "  are  among  the  heaviest 
yielders.  "Free  Press,"  "Gehu,"  and 
"Quebec  Eight-Rowed"  are  earlier,  but 
yield  much  less  forage. 

Corn  in  Western  Canada  is  usually 
planted  about  the  last  week  m  .May. 
Since  the  young  plants  are  very  tender 
and  suffer  severely  from  the  lightest  frost, 
the  aim  is  to  sow  it  as  soon  as  possible 
after  danger  from  spring  frosts  is  past. 
Rich,  warm,  loamy  soils  are  chosen  for 
corn,  and  usually  an  application  of  well- 
rotted  manure  is  given.  When  planted 
for  forage  the  corn  is  usually  sown  in 
drills,  although  hill  planting  is  not  un- 
common. The  former  method  gives  more 
forage,  but  it  is  later.  When  sown  in 
drills  about  36  in.  to  42  in.  apart.  20  lb.  to 
30  lb.  of  seed  is  necessary.  If  planted  in 
hills,  15  lb.  to  20  lb.  is  sufficient.  Until 
the  plants  are  6  in.  to  8  in.  high,  surface 
cultivation  with  light  drag-harrows  is 
practised  to  keep  down  weeds  and  main- 
tain a  soil  mulch.  Intertillage,  either  with 
the  one-  or  two-horse  cultivator,  is,  of 
course,  necessary  thereafter  until  the 
plants  are  high  enough  to  thoroughly 
shade  the  ground.  Such  tillage  serves  to 
maintain  a  good  mulch  after  rains  and 
during  the  warm,  dry  season.  If  the 
crop  is  to  be  used  for  silage,  it  is  usually 
harvested  with  a  corn  harvester  and  drawn 
as  soon  as  possible  to  the  ensilage  cutter  ; 
if  for  dry  fodder,  it  is  usually  stacked  in 
the  field  or  near  the  buildings  ;  when  used 
for  soiling,  it  is,  of  course,  cut  green  and 
fed  in  that  condition.  In  any  case,  it  is 
desirable  that  the  crop  be  harvested 
before  it  is  frosted.  After  cutting,  very 
green  corn  should  be  allowed  to  wilt 
before  being  hauled  to  the  silo,  since  an 
excess  of  water  in  the  silage  is  not  only 
likely  to  be  lost  by  leaking  away,  but,  in 
addition,  it  tends  to  make  the  silage  sour. 

Rape  (Brassica  napus)  is  a  biennial  crop 
that  for  forage  purposes  is  used  as  an 
annual.  It  is  a  vigorous  grower  and  gives 
a  large  yield  of  green  forage,  which  is 
used  altogether  for  soiling  or  pasture. 
The  leaves  contain  so  much  moisture 
that  the  forage  cannot  be  satisfactorily 
cured.  It  is  used  principally  as  late 
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summer  and  early  fall  pasture  for  cattle, 
sheep,  and  hogs.  Rape  will  stand  quite 
heavy  frost  without  injury  to  the  forage, 
often  giving  good  pasture  until  late  in  the 
fall.  For  soiling  purposes  or  hog  pasture 
it  is  usually  sown  in  drills  2  to  ^  ft. 
apart  on  well  prepared  land.  When  it 
is  to  be  used  for  cattle  pasture  it  may 
he  sown  in  the  same  way,  or  it  mav  be 
drilled  in  on  early  ploughed  summer-fallow. 
Used  in  the  latter  way  it  mav  be  cultivated, 
thus  aiding  in  keeping  weeds  in  check. 
At  the  same  time,  the  stock  pasturing  on 
the  field  will  return  considerable  fertility 
to  the  soil  and  pack  it  as  well.  When 
sown  in  drills,  intertillage  is  necessary. 
There  is  some  danger  to  sheep  and  cattle 
from  bloat,  unless  they  are  gradually 
accustomed  to  the  rape  pasture.  This 
danger  is  greatest  when  there  is  dew  on 
the  plants  and  after  it  is  frozen.  Cattle 
cabbage  and  kohl  rabi  are  members  of 
the  same  family  and  are  grown  in  the 
same  way.  The  heads  of  the  former  and 
the  roots  of  the  latter  may  be  preserved. 
Otherwise  their  uses  are  similar.  Three 
to  five  pounds  of  rape  seed  is  sufficient 
to  sow  an  acre  when  planted  in  drills. 

Winter  rye  is  but  little  used  as  a  forage 
crop,  although  it  furnishes  earlier  pasture 
and  soilage  than  any  other  crop.  It  is 
used  to  a  small  extent  for  hay.  Its  greatest 
value  as  forage  is  in  its  earliness.  Many 
other  crops  will  yield  more  forage  of  a 
better  quality,  but  none  are  ready  for 
use  as  early  in  the  spring.  When  used 
for  hay,  rye  must  be  cut  early,  or  the 
stems  become  stiff  and  unpalatable. 
Western  strains  of  Winter  rye  are 
perfectly  hardy  if  given  a  reasonable 
chance.  When  sown  early  enough,  rye 
can  be  pastured  lightly  in  the  fall  as  well 
as  in  the  spring.  It  should  be  sown  as 
soon  as  possible  after  the  second  week  in 
August  at  the  rate  of  four  or  five  pecks 
per  acre. 

Oats  are  used  for  hay  to  a  greater 
extent  than  any  of  the  other  cereals.  On 
many  wheat  farms  where  native  hay  is 
not  available,  oat  hay  or  oat  sheaves 
and  straw  furnish  the  only  roughage  the 
working  horses  receive.  The  oats  are 
usually  cut  green  or  in  the  early  dough 
stage.  This  hay  is  found  to  be  quite 
satisfactory,  although  when  exclusively  fed, 
and  particularly  if  it  is  quite  mature, 
intestinal  troubles  are  sometimes  ex- 
perienced with  horses.  For  cattle  and 
sheep  oat  hay  is  an  excellent  forage. 
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DAIRY    CATTLE. 


DAIRY    FARMING 

By   W.    A.    WILSON",    Dairy   Commissioner,   Saskatchewan 


PEAKING  generally, 
dairy  farming  is  a 
product  of  necessity. 
In  some  instances  it 
lias  been  taken  up 
from  a  desire  for 
that  particular  phase 
of  farm  operations, 
in  others  it  has  been  chosen  because  of 
the  profits  that  it  produces  and  the  certainty 
of  the  income  that  it  provides,  but  the 
larger  proportion  of  dairymen  choose  it 
when  all  other  methods  of  obtaining  a 
profitable  return  from  the  soil  have  been 
tried  without  success.  This  is  the  best 
recommendation  that  can  be  given  for 
dairying.  It  affords  the  surest  means  of 
realizing  a  profit  on  an  investment  in  farm 
lands.  Nevertheless,  as  we  have  said,  it 
is  most  generally  selected  only  as  a  means 
to  prevent  failure.  Objections  to  dairy 
farming  may  be  thus  set  out  : 

i.  Many  delegate  it  to  the  realm-,  .it 
drudgerv. 

2.  The  entire  work  must  receive 
close  and  constant  supervision. 

3.  The  product  is  easilv  perishable 
and  must  receive  the  best  attention. 

4.  It  holds  first  place  in  agricultural 
pursuits  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
necessity  of  a  scientific  agricultural 
education. 

As  regards  the  first  objection  we  may 
remark  that  to  many  any  kind  of  work  is 
more  or  less  a  drudgery,  while  to  others  hard 
work  is  made  pleasant  by  a  willingness  to 
adopt  conveniences  that  make  for  progress. 


A  man  who  is  possessed  by  a  desire  for 
the  best  will  frequently  convert  hard  work 
into  pleasure  merely  by  satisfying  his 
inclinations.  Dairying  as  many  farmers 
conduct  it  is  drudgery,  but  that  merely 
indicates  the  standard  of  the  individual,  not 
of  the  industry. 

The  second  is  only  an  objection  to  those 
who  are  not  willing  to  admit  that  "  labour 
is  the  lot  of  man,"  especially  while  laying 
the  foundation  of  a  greater  industry.  Men 
engaged  in  commercial  work  pass  through 
this  experience,  and  no  exception  can  be 
made  in  the  case  of  a  dairy  farmer.  The 
objection  is  only  obviated  when  expenditure 
on  capital  account  and  the  necessity  of 
securing  a  return  on  the  investment  are 
alike  ignored. 

The  third  does  not  bar  the  road  to 
success  and  progress  where  practical  and 
scientific  knowledge  are  combined.  By 
the  industrious  man,  willing  to  learn,  all 
difficulties  likely  to  be  encountered  in  dairy 
farming  can  be  readily  overcome. 

Concerning  the  fourth.  To  an  energetic, 
ambitious  person  the  study  and  research 
necessary  to  success  should  prove  an  incen- 
tive rather  than  otherwise.  There  is  always 
room  at  the  top  for  the  best  men,  and  in 
dairy  farming  opportunities,  though  plenti- 
ful, are  only  profitable  where  a  persistent 
effort  for  the  best,  and  only  the  best,  is  in 
evidence. 

Early  History  of  Western  Dairying 

It    is   only    within    the   last    decade   that 
Western  Canada  has  been  recognized  as  a 
country  with  a  great   future.     Previous  to 
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this    time    there     existed     a     period    with 
conditions  that  approximated  to  stagnation. 
It  was  chiefly  by  the  determination  evinced 
by  the  early  settlers,  and   their  firm    con- 
viction that  the  prairie  West  had  a  great 
future,  that  the  country  was  brought  to   its 
own   so  early  in   its  history.     Along    with 
other  lines  of  farm  and  commercial  work 
dairying  had  its  many  difficulties.     It  was 
not    uncommon   to    see    farmers    offering 
their  butter  to  the  local  merchant  at  a  price 
of  from  7  to  10  cents  per  pound,  and  in  kind. 
A  cash  price  for  this  commodity  was  not 
possible,   chiefly    owing   to   the    fact   that 
there   was    no   outside  market    where    the 
dealer    could     unload    with    profit.       His 
acceptance    of    the    goods   was   largely    a 
matter  of  accommodation  to  those  friends 
whose   trade   he  solicited.     This  condition 
existed     throughout     the     three     Western 
provinces,  and  whilst  it  existed  the  industry 
was  very  much  in  disfavour,  and  rightly  so. 
That  time,  however,  has  passed.     None  the 
less,  there  appeared  at  the  moment  to  be 
no    immediate  remedy,   since   the  sparsely 
settled  communities    presented  an    almost 
insurmountable      barrier       to       economic 
enterprise,   and   since    the    exportation    of 
dairy    butter    was    practically    impossible 
owing  both  to  the   lack  of  uniformity  and 
quality   in    the  produce  and  the   excessive 
cost   of   transporting   freight  over   a    long 
rail  haul  to  a  seaport   town. 

First  Government  Aid  to  Dairying 

The  Dominion  Government  in  1S9.7, 
realizing  the  condition  of  the  industry 
among  the  Western  farmers,  offered  liberal 
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assistance  for  the  promotion  of  farmers' 
co-operative  creameries,  with  a  view  to 
finding  a  better  market  for  their  produce 
and  to  assist  them  in  tiding  over  a  period  of 
hard  times.  The  undertaking  was  worked 
successfully  for  several  years,  and  with  the 
desired  effect.  Later,  with  the  changed 
conditions  and  the  formation  of  the 
provinces  of  Saskatchewan  and  Alberta,  the 
Dominion  Government  withdrew,  leaving 
the  Governments  of  the  respective  Western 


While   the   Canadian    West   is   probably 
better  known  as  suitable  for  growing  wheat, 

there  arc  large  territories  in  each  province 
not  only  suitable  for  dairying  but  quite 
unsuitable  for  exclusive  wheat  farming. 
Again,  in  the  older  settled  portions  the 
fertility  of  the  soil  has  been  taxed  so 
heavily  by  straight  wheat  farming  that  cer- 
tain districts  may  now  be  assigned  to  that 
portion  of  the  West  generally  designated 
as   being   unsuitable   for    exclusive    wheat 


condition  exists,  but  in  a  slightly  mon 
limited  territory  adjacent  to  the  larger 
cities.  Outside  of  this  the  northern  portion 
of  Saskatchewan  and  Central  Alberta  are 
naturally  adapted  to  stock  farming  and 
particularly  to  dairying.  Splendid  land 
can  be  obtained  at  a  price  of  anything 
from  10  to  30  dollars  per  acre  according 
to  the  location  and  on  easy  terms. 
The  luxuriant  growth  of  natural  grass, 
the     fertile      soil     admirably     suited     for 


1.   A    DAIRY    FARM. 


2.   "ROSALIND    OF    OLD    BASING,"    CHAMPION    DAIRY    COW    OF    THE    BRITISH    EMPIRE. 


provinces  to  adopt  what  course  they  saw 
fit  to  encourage  this  branch  of  farm  work. 
Each  province  has  now  a  well-organized 
dairy  branch  in  connection  with  the  local 
government,  and  each  endeavours  to  meet 
the  local  problems  arising  from  circum- 
stances which  constantly  change  as  a  result 
of  the  rapid  settlement  of  the  country. 

These  efforts  are  having  the  desired  effect 
in  stimulating  dairy  farming  and  building 
permanently  for  the  future,  as  well  as 
in  securing  better  markets  and  improv- 
ing the  quality  of  the  product.  As  a 
result  the  industry  is  showing  marked 
progre". 


growing,  and  the  preservation  of  which 
depends  upon  diversified  farming.  Farmers 
who  are  in  close  proximity  to  the  large 
cities  have  found  it  to  their  advantage 
to  invest  their  earnings  in  dairy  stock 
because  of  the  remunerative  prices  to  be 
obtained  for  milk,  cream,  and  butter.  In 
fact,  the  city  of  Winnipeg  calls  for  such 
a  heavy  quota  of  dairy  products  that 
manufacturers  and  dairymen  are  reach- 
ing out  all  over  the  province  for  their 
supply.  From  this  cause  the  whole  pro- 
vince affords  good  prospects  for  the  dairy 
farmer. 

In  Saskatchewan   and   Alberta  a   similar 
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growing  forage  and  root  crops  and  culti- 
vated grasses,  remove  all  doubt  concerning 
an  abundance  of  feed. 

Markets 
Because  of  the  tremendous  immigration 
to  Western  Canada,  the  rapid  increase 
in  population  in  the  larger  centres 
and  the  greater  proportion  of  farmers 
giving  attention  to  growing  wheat,  there 
has  been  created  a  market  for  the  best 
dairy  products  in  which  dairymen  from 
all  over  the  Dominion  are  seeking  to  obtain 
a  foothold.  This  condition  is  likely  to 
continue.      Evidence    of     this     fact     may 
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be  found  in  Canada's  butter  export--  for 
the  years  1911  and  1912.  In  1011  about 
$50,000  packages  of  butter  were  exported. 
The  exports  in  1912  were  reduced  to  70 
boxes,  and  in  both  years  butter  was  im- 
ported from  Australia  and  New  Zealand. 
Statistical  returns  reveal  the  fact  that  in 
only  lour  months  of  the  year  do  the  three 
Western  provinces  manufacture  sufficient 
butter  for  the  home  market,  while  at  the 
Pacific  coast  importations  continue  through- 
out the  entire  year.  The  probability  of 
Over-producing   is  very   remote,   especially 


in  the  matter  of  the  best  quality.  Whole- 
some milk,  cream  and  butter  will 
always  be  in  demand.  This  class  of  goods 
cannot  be  produced  in  a  quantity  that 
exceeds  the  demands  of  the  market.  The 
opportunities  thus  afforded  dairymen 
who  will  supply  the  best  commodity, 
in  either  large  or  small  quantities 
as  circumstances  dictate,  cannot  else- 
where be  surpassed  if  they  can  be 
equalled. 

So    great    has    been    the   call   for   dairy, 
stock  that  the  importation  of  dairy  cattle 


through  individuals  on  their  own  behalf, 
through  dealers,  and  through  the  Cattle 
Breeders'  Associations  working  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  respective  departments  of 
agriculture,  has  become  quite  common 
during  the  past  two  or  three  years.  Be- 
tween 60  and  70  carloads  of  pure-bred 
and  grade  dairy  cattle  were  brought 
into  the  Canadian  West  through  these 
channels  in  ic)U,  yet  the  market  situation 
for  dairy  produce  i>  stronger  at  the  present 
time  than  it  has  been  at  any  period  in 
the  history  of  Western  Canada. 


A    PAYING    INDUSTRY. 
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SHEEP    AT    WAINWRIGHT,    ALBERTA. 


LIVE    STOCK   AND    POULTRY 


By   W.    F.   STEVEN'S,    Live   Stock   Commissioner,   Alberta 


N  dealing  with  this 
subject  it  is  advis- 
able to  do  so  under 
the  headings  of  con- 
ditions surrounding 
and  methods  pur- 
sued by  (i)  the 
Rancher,  (2)  the 
small  Stock  Grower,  and  (3)  the  Farmer. 
In  the  broadest  sense  of  the  term  ranch- 
ing, or  the  range  method  of  stock  growing, 
is  that  system  which  requires  domestic 
animals  to  secure  a  livelihood  on  the  open 
prairie — in  Western  parlance  "  to  rustle" — 
throughout  the  year.  Under  this  system 
feed  is  seldom  provided  for  any  stock 
other  than  work  horses,  weanlings,  and 
aged  female  animals. 

This  system  is  and  always  has  been 
confined  to  Southern  Alberta  and  South- 
western Saskatchewan,  or  that  portion 
of  those  provinces  which  is  strongly 
affected  by  the  "Chinook"  winds.  The 
"  Chinook  "  has  its  origin  on  the  Pacific 
Ocean  ;  it  finds  its  way  eastward  through 
the  mountain  passes  and  spreads  itself 
over  the  open  prairie.  It  is  always  warm, 
and  causes  the  snow  to  disappear  with 
remarkable  rapidity.  Although  strong 
south-westerly  winds  are  frequent  in  this 
section  throughout  the  year,  the  term 
"  Chinook"  is  not  applied  to  them  except- 
ing during  the  late  autumn  and  winter 
months,  and  even  then  only  to  those  winds 
whose  warmth  and  balminess  attest  their 
origin  from  the  Pacific  Ocean. 

A  typical  ranch  consists  of  a  large  tract 
of  pasture  land  varying  in  extent  from 
10  to  200  or  even  300  square  miles,  generally 
leased    from    the    Dominion    Government, 


together  with  the  following:  r.  "The 
Ranch  House,"  or  residence  of  the  owner 
or  manager.  2.  "The  Cook  House,"  in 
which  is  comprised  the  kitchen  and  dining- 
room  for  the  employees,  and  in  most  cases 
the  sleeping  quarters  of  the  cook.  3.  "The 
Bunk  House,"  or  sleeping  quarters  of  the 
men  employed  on  the  ranch,  such  as 
riders,  teamsters,  and  labourers.  4.  Stables 
for  work  and  saddle  horses  and  sometimes 
for  winter  housing  of  stallions  and  bulls. 
5.  "  Corrals,"  or  enclosures  for  the  proper 
handling  of  the  stock. 

Before  being  permitted  to  run  at  large 
horses  and  cattle  are  "  branded."  The 
"brand  "is  a  scar  put  in  the  skin  of  the 
animal,  usually  by  burning  with  a  hot  iron. 
Every  rancher  has  his  own  "  brand,"  which 
is  prima  facie  evidence  of  ownership  of 
the  animal  on  which  it  is  found.  When 
a  branded  animal  is  sold  bv  one  rancher 
to  another  it  is  "vented."  The  "vent" 
consists  of  a  straight  line,  called  a  "  bar,'' 
placed  immediately  over  or  under  the 
"brand,"  or  it  may  be  of  the  same  design 
as  the  "  brand,"  but  placed  on  a  different 
portion  of  the  body.  The  nature  or  design 
of  the  "  brand  "  and  of  the  "  vent,"  also 
whether  they  are  to  be  used  on  cattle  or 
horses  and  the  portion  of  the  body  on 
which  they  are  to  be  placed,  are  deter- 
mined and  carefully  recorded  by  an 
official  of  the  Government  known  as  the 
Recorder  of  Brands. 

During  the  latter  half  of  May  and  the 
whole  of  June  stallions  are  permitted  to 
run  with  the  mares,  and  two  months  later 
bulls  are  turned  out  to  run  with  the  cows. 

The  fall  is  the  season  of  the  principal 
"  round-up,"  or  gathering  together  of  the 
300 


stock.  Sometimes  it  consists  of  a  single 
operation  and  sometimes  of  a  series.  On 
a  cattle  ranch  there  may  be  a  "  beef  round- 
up," or  a  gathering  together  of  cattle  in- 
tended for  market,  as  early  as  in  August. 
In  September  there  may  be  a  "round-up" 
of  calves,  either  for  sale  or  for  the  purpose 
of  weaning  in  order  to  permit  the  cows  to 
put  themselves  in  fit  condition  to  be  sent 
to  market  later  in  the  year,  but  ordinarily 
all  the  cows  are  "  rounded-up  "  in  October. 
The  calf  following  each  cow  is  presumed 
to  be  her  calf,  and  the  owner  of  the  cow 
has  a  right  to  claim  it.  The  entire  herd 
is  driven  to  the  ranch  headquarters ;  the 
calves  are  placed  in  an  enclosure  called 
a  "  weaning  corral "  and  fed,  usually  on 
hay,  while  the  cows  are  driven  back  to 
the  prairie  to  recuperate  and  acquire 
sufficient  strength  to  withstand  the  hard- 
ships of  approaching  winter. 

In  the  following  spring  the  calves  are 
all  "  branded"  and  the  males  are  castrated  ; 
they  are  then  turned  out  to  take  care 
of  themselves  until  wanted  for  breeding 
or  for  the  purpose  of  sale. 

There  has  been  a  rapid  decline  in  the 
ranching  industry  of  the  Prairie  Provinces 
during  the  past  ten  years,  owing  to  the 
occupancv  by  farmers  of  the  lands  for- 
merly utilized  by  ranchers  as  pastures. 

There  is  reason  to  believe  that  there 
will  be  a  slight  revival  in  the  industry  in 
the  near  future,  but  each  rancher  will  prob- 
ably operate  on  a  somewhat  smaller  scale 
than  formerly.  It  has  been  apparent  to 
observing  men  that  not  all  of  the  old 
ranching  districts  of  Alberta  and  Saskatche- 
wan are  suitable  for  grain  growing,  and 
in  response  to  the  appeal  of  the  ranchers 
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the  Dominion  Government  appointed  in 
1912  a  Commission,  which  was  instructed 
to  inquire  into  conditions  surrounding  the 
ranching  industry  and  to  designate  those 
areas  in  Southern  Alberta  and  South- 
Western  Saskatchewan  in  which,  with  our 
present  knowledge  of  agricultural  science, 
there  is  little  likelihood  that  successful 
crop  growing  can  be  carried  on. 

Although  the  Commission  has  not  yet 
completed  its  investigations,  there  is 
reason  to  believe  that  its  labours  will  re- 
sult in  the  setting  aside  of  numerous  areas 
for  grazing  purposes,  and  that  these  will 
be  leased  to  stockmen  for  a  term  of  years. 

The  breeds  of  cattle  most  favoured  by 
the  ranchers  are  Shorthorns,  Herefords, 
and  crosses  of  these  two  breeds.  There 
are  a  few  herds  in  which  Galloway  and 
Angus  blood  is  found  to  some  extent  ; 
also  some  in  which  there  is  still  a  trace 
of  the  blood  of  the  Highland  cattle.  The 
last-named  breeds  are  vastly  in  the 
minority. 

The  Clydesdale  is  the  favourite  draught 
horse  among  the  ranchers  of  the  Prairie 
Provinces,  although  the  Percherons  have 
been  gaining  in  popularity  during  the  past 
ten  years.  The  Suffolks  and  Shires  are  also 
used  by  some,  and  excellent  results  have 
been  obtained  by  their  use. 

The  ranchers  of  the  past  selected  "cay- 
use,"  i.e.,  Indian  pony  mares,  very  largely 
as  their  foundation  stock.  The  majority 
employed  a  medium-sized  stallion  of  good 
quality  of  one  of  the  draught  breeds  for 
the  first  cross  and  larger  specimens  of  the 
same  breed  for  subsequent  crosses.  Some 
ranchers  employed  stallions  of  the  lighter 
breeds,  such  as  thoroughbreds,  standard- 
breds,  Hackneys  or  Coachers,  for  the  first 
cross,  as  a  means  of  securing  quality  in 
their  herds,  and  later  employed  sires  of  one 
of  the  draught  breeds  to  secure  the  desired 
weight.  Horses  growm  on  the  range  are 
usually  termed  "bronchos." 

Sheep  Ranching 

Sheep  raising  on  the  range  is  carried  on 
along  somewhat  different  lines  from  that 
pursued  in  the  growing  of  horses  and 
cattle.  The  sheep  are  "run"  in  "bands" 
or  herds  of  from  2,000  to  3,000  head  each. 
These  are  put  in  charge  of  a  herder.  A 
herder's  outfit  consists  of  a  covered  wagon 
in  which  there  is  a  bed,  a  stove,  and  a 
supply  of  food  and  fuel  sufficient  to  last 
him  for  approximately  two  weeks.  He 
usually  has  a  team  of  horses  and  sometimes 


a  saddle-horse.  He  is  supplied  with  a  long- 
range  rifle  and  a  collie  dog. 

When  one  range  is  eaten  bare  another  is 
selected.  Most  sheep  ranchers  have  per- 
manent winter  headquarters  consisting  of 
the  ranch  house,  shearing  corrals  and  sheds, 
and  a  large  building,  approximately  100  ft. 
square,  in  which  the  sheep  are  housed  at 
night  and  during  stormy  weather.  Most 
ranchers  feed  during  the  winter  months 
hay  and  grain  or  oats  cut  in  the  green 
state  (green  feed),  in  addition  to  the 
food  secured  on  the  range.  Some  sheep 
ranchers,  however,  live  on  the  prairie 
throughout  the  year.  The  weak  animals  that 
cannot  endure  the  hardships  of  this  system 
are  sent  to  the  ranch  headquarters  or  are 
left  to  die.  A  sheltered  spot  is  selected  at 
nightfall  for  a  bedding  ground,  and  during 
the  day  the  animals  are  compelled  to 
"rustle,"  the  herder  keeping  in  close  touch 
with  his  charge  no  matter  how  cold  the 
weather.  When  storms  arise  and  the  herd 
begins  to  drift,  the  herder  follows  them  till 
a  sheltered  spot  is  reached  or  the  storm 
subsides.  This  system  is  a  hazardous  one 
both  to  the  herder  and  to  the  flock. 

Sheep  ranching,  like  horse  and  cattle 
ranching,  has  declined  rapidly  during  the 
past  five  or  six  years.  Sheep  at  present 
on  the  ranges  of  Southern  Alberta  and 
South-Western  Saskatchewan  number  be- 
tween 100,000  and  125,000  head. 

The  class  of  sheep  best  suited  to  the 
ranching  system  are  known  as  Merino 
grades.  Merino  ewes  are  employed  as 
foundation  stock  and  are  crossed  with 
rams  of  larger  and  superior  mutton  type. 
The  Lincoln  and  Cotswold  are  selected  by 
some  on  account  of  their  large  size  and  the 
heavy  clip  of  wool  secured  by  their  use. 
They  are  condemned  b}*  others  because  of 
the  openness  of  their  fleeces,  which  makes 
them  sensitive  to  cold.  The  Shropshire 
and  Oxford  Downs  find  favour  with  many 
ranchers  for  crossing  on  Merino  ewes 
because  of  the  closeness  of  their  fleeces 
and  the  excellent  carcass  of  mutton  which 
results  from  the  cross. 

The  Romney  Marsh,  which  is  such  a 
favourite  among  the  ranchers  of  New  Zea- 
land, has  not  yet  found  its  way  into  the 
Prairie  Provinces  of  Canada. 

Prior  to  1905  range  sheep  were  confined 
to  certain  small  areas  in  Alberta  and  Sas- 
katchewan which  had  been  especially  set 
aside  for  sheep  grazing  purposes,  and  a 
law  was  enacted  prohibiting  the  grazing 
of  sheep  on  Crown  Lands  outside  of  these 


areas;  but  as  the  provinces  developed  large- 
tracts  that  had  formerly  been  claimed  as 
pasture  lands  by  the  horse  and  cattle  men 
were  granted  by  the  Crown  to  railway, 
irrigation,  and  other  development  com- 
panies, and  these,  remaining  for  a  con- 
siderable period  unenclosed,  were  rapidly 
invaded  by  the  sheep  herder.  The  system 
of  wandering  about  from  one  unenclosed 
tract  of  "speculator"  land  to  another  in 
time  became  known  as  "  pirating,"  and 
the  men  engaged  in  it  became  known  as 
"  sheep   pirates." 

The  Small  Stockman. 

In  the  foothills  of  the  Rockies  in 
Southern  Alberta,  throughout  Central  and 
Northern  Alberta,  Northern  and  North- 
Eastern  Saskatchewan  and  all  of  Manitoba, 
climatic  conditions  impose  upon  stock 
growers  somewhat  different  methods  from 
those  pursued  in  the  "  Chinook  Belt."  This 
difference  in  methods  lies  chiefly  in  the  fact 
that,  because  of  the  ground  being  covered 
with  snow,  live  stock  has  to  be  fed  dur- 
ing a  portion  of  the  winter  months.  The 
amount  of  feed  required  varies  with  differ- 
ent seasons,  different  altitudes,  and  different 
latitudes,  but  it  may  be  safely  placed  at 
from  1  to  3  tons  of  hay  per  head  per 
annum.  The  men  who  are  operating  under 
these  conditions  stand  about  midway  be- 
tween the  farmer  and  the  true  rancher, 
and  though  generally  styled  ranchers  are- 
more  appropriately  termed  "  stockmen." 

Because  of  the  necessity  of  hand-feeding 
the  stock  must  be  kept  close  to  head- 
quarters during  winter,  even  in  the  mildesl 
weather,  lest  a  storm  arise  and  they  drift 
away  from  their  feed.  The  necessity  of 
hand-feeding  also  prohibits  the  handling 
by  one  individual  of  a  large  number 
of  animals.  Herds  numbering  tens  of 
thousands,  such  as  were  once  found  among 
the  ranchers,  are  unknown  here,  about 
2,000  head  being  the  maximum. 

Little  indoor  feeding  is  done  by  any  of 
the  stockmen  of  the  region  described. 
In  the  extreme  north  calves  are  some- 
times housed  during  winter,  and  weanling 
colts  are  provided  with  a  shed  open  to 
the  south,  to  which  they  can  go  at  night 
and  during  stormy  weather.  Ordinarily 
the  south  side  of  a  hill  or  an  abrupt  de- 
pression in  the  prairie — in  Western  parlance 
a  "coulee" — or  an  opening  in  a  piece  of 
woodland  is  selected  for  winter  quarters. 
Hither  the  animals  are  brought  late  in 
autumn.     They  are  usuallv  accorded  some 
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liberty  during  fair  weather,  but  they  are 
taught  to  return  to  shelter  at  nightfall 
and  on  the  approach  of  .1  storm.  In  this 
region  winter  fattening  of  cattle  is  carried 
on  I  derable  extent.    This  is  par- 

ticularly true  where  some  attention  is  p.iiil 
to  cultivating  the  soil  and  grain  is  supplied 
in  addition  to  hay. 

Few  stockmen  operate  on  lands  leased 
from  the  Dominion  Government.  As  a 
rule  they  acquire  title  to  one  or  more 
square  miles  (sections)  of  land.  On  this 
the  necessary  buildings  and  corrals  are 
erected.  It  is  usually  fenced  and  reserved 
for  hay,  bull  and  stallion  pasture,  and  the 
growing  of  grain.  In  the  spring  the  cattle 
and  horses  are  turned  out  to  graze  on  the 
unoccupied  lands  in  the  vicinity,  and  in 
autumn  they  are  "  rounded-up  "  and 
brought  into  winter  quarters.  Branding 
is  practised  by  the  stockmen  in  the  same 
manner  as  by  the  ranchers. 

Although  Shorthorns,  Herefords,  and 
crosses  of  these  two  breeds  predominate 
among  the  stockmen,  the  other  beet  breeds 
are  to  be  found  in  larger  numbers  than  is 
the  case  on  the  open  range.  The  Galloways 
are  highly  esteemed  by  many  who  operate 
in  districts  subject  to  frequent  cold  rains 
or  falls  of  snow,  while  the  Angus  are 
preferred  by  many  who  fatten  steers  for 
the  spring  market. 

The  rapid  influx  of  settlers  into  the 
Prairie  Provinces  which  began  about  1898 
affected  the  ranchers  and  stockmen  in 
different  ways.  Those  operating  on  the 
open  prairie,  on  lands  suitable  for  grain 
growing,  soon  found  their  grazing  lands 
occupied  by  a  people  devoted  exclusively 
to  the  production  of  grain.  Live  stock  of 
all  kinds  were  neglected  bv  the  new-comers. 
Few  even  attempted  to  breed  the  horses 
that  were  required  to  replace  those  worn 
out  annuallv  in  the  mad  rush  to  bring 
additional  acres  under  control  of  the  plough  ; 
few  kept  even  a  sufficient  number  of 
animals  to  consume  waste  products,  and 
the  lighted  match  was  applied  to  everything 
that  could  not  be  marketed  through  the 
grain  elevator.  But  adversity  brought  with 
it  the  adoption  of  saner  methods.  Constant 
cropping  was  soon  followed  by  a  loss  of 
fertility  and  a  waste  of  humus  ;  the 
destruction  of  root  fibre  incident  to 
frequent  tillage  put  the  soil  in  a  condition 
to  drift  readily  ;  noxious  weeds  infested 
the  land,  and  the  returns  from  exclusive 
grain  growing  frequently  fell  below  the 
cost    of   production.      Then    the    exclusive 


grain   growei    was   forced   to  change  either 

his  methods  or  his  geography.  Many 
whose  farms  lay  close  to  a  town  or  city 
adopted  dairying  .is  a  side-line:  others 
more  remote  took  up  the  growing  ol    beef 

cattle. 

In  Southern  Manitoba  ami  parts  of 
Saskatchewan  and   Alberta   horse  raising  is 

beginning  to  assume  large  proportions. 
From  the  Brandon,  Manitoba,  district  alone 
the  exports  oi  horses  during  igi  1  amounted 
to  1,200  head.  In  Southern  and  Eastern 
Alberta  there  has  set  in  a  strong  movement 
toward  the  growing  of  sheep  in  connection 
with  extensive  grain  farming.  The  importa- 
tions into  Alberta  from  the  United  States 
of  sheep  for  feeding  and  breeding  purposes 
amounted  in  1912  to  59,767  head.  Besides 
this  the  ranchers  of  the  province  report  a 
larger  number  than  usual  of  ewes  sold  to 
farmers. 

In  the  bushy  and  park  districts  of  the 
Prairie  Provinces  the  change  from  exclusive 
stock  growing  to  mixed  farming  was  made 
in  a  manner  somewhat  different  from  that 
described  above.  Here  the  pioneer  stock- 
man usually  found  his  hay  or  grazing  lands 
curtailed,  not  bv  a  settler  bent  on  grain 
growing,  but  by  the  advent  of  another 
stockman,  and  they  in  turn  by  the  coming 
of  a  third,  and  so  on  until,  under  the  primi- 
tive methods  prevailing,  the  live  stock 
population  of  the  country  exceeded  its 
carrying  capacity.  Necessity  compelled  a 
reduction  in  the  size  of  individual  herds 
and  greater  returns  per  head  from  the 
animals  retained.  Thus  the  winter  feeding 
of  beef  cattle  for  the  spring  market  became 
general  in  districts  where  hay  was  abundant 
or  where  the  land  could  be  easily  brought 
under  cultivation  for  the  growing  of  grain 
to  supplement  the  hay  supply.  Dairying 
also  was  resorted  to,  particularly  by  those 
whose  financial  condition  necessitated  more 
frequent  cash  returns  than  are  obtainable 
when  growing  beef  cattle.  Swine  growing 
also  developed  as  an  adjunct  to  dairying 
and  soil  cultivation,  while  horse  raising  was 
carried  on  to  a  limited  extent  by  both 
dairymen  and  cattle  feeders. 

There  is  probably  no  more  flourishing 
branch  of  agriculture  in  the  Prairie 
Provinces  than  that  of  dairying.  The 
sudden  springing  up  of  towns  and  cities 
where  but  a  few  years  ago  there  was 
nothing  to  break  the  monotony  of  the 
prairie,  and  the  rapid  development  of  large 
centres  of  population  in  British  Columbia, 
as  early  as   1910  transformed   the   Prairie 
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Provinces  from  exporters  to  importers  of 
dairy  products.  Prices  unthought  of  before 
began  to  prevail,  as  much  as  82. 25  per 
1  wt.  being  paid  to  farmers  at  their  doors 
during  the  winter  months  for  milk  testing 
3'25  per  cent,  of  butter  fat. 

The  prices  realized  for  butter  bv  the 
patrons  of  those  Alberta  creameries  whose 
output  was  marketed  under  the  direction 
of  the  Provincial  Dairy  Commissioner  has 
been  as  follows  : 

Yeats.  Months.  Pri«  (cents 

per  lb.). 

[906  ...  Summer  17.5 

1906-07  ...  Winter  23.8 

1907  .  .  Summer  19.4 
1907-08  ...  Winter  26.3 

1908  ...  Summer  21.6 
1908-09  ...  Winter  21.9 

1909  ...  Summer  20.0 
1909-10  ...  Winter  24.2 
i9ro  ...  Summer  29.9 
1910-11  ...  Winter  28.2 

Following  herewith  is  given  in  cents  per 
lb.  the  average  selling  price  of  butter  111 
the  province  of  Saskatchewan  from  1906 
to  191 1  for  the  six  summer  months: 


Year. 

Average  Selling  Price 

I906      ... 

$20.40 

I907       ... 

23.59 

I908       ... 

23-39 

I909      ... 

23.44 

I910       ... 

24.28 

I9II 

23. 88 

Following  herewith  is  given  the  selling 
price  of  butter  in  the  province  of  Manitoba 
from  1906  to  191 1  : 


Year. 

Lb. 

Value. 

I906 

•       6,451,694 

*  1,182,502.33 

1907       . 

.       4,816,244 

1,048,538.29 

1908 

•      5.786,942 

1,216,975.65 

1909       . 

.      5,616,427 

1,208,187.20 

1910 

•      6.905.759 

I,537.6l3-28 

1911 

•     7fi3^Al(> 

1,715,982.62 

Live  Stock  Statistical  Returns  for  191 1 
have  not  yet  been  issued  by  the  Dominion 
Government.  The  figures  given  below  are 
taken  from  the  Annual  Reports  of  the 
provinces  : 

Alberta. 
191 2  Report. 


Horses  ... 

••     557,571 

Swine    ... 

•■     536,9!  5 

Sheep    ... 

..     360, ,,4o 

Dairy  cows 

16.1,989 

Other  cows 

..     14.3,243 

Beef  cattle 

■■     161,985 

Other  cattle     . 

••     475.247 

<M4.4''4 
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Hoi  ses 
Cattle 
Sheep 
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251,572 

57,227 
192,386 


Sask m>  hewan. 
1011  Report. 

Horses     574i972 

Milch  cows         231,297 

Other  cattle        546,205 

Sheep       125,072 

Swine        333,218 

Asa  rule  the  "  out-door  "method  of  winter 
feeding  beef  cattle  prevails  throughout  the 
Prairie  Provinces.  En  some  instances  "  an 
opening"  varying  in  size  from  100  ft.  square 
to  300  ft.  square,  according  to  the  number 
of  cattle  i"  be  fed  therein,  is  made  in  a 
piece  of  brush  land  and  used  as  the  feeding- 
ground  :  V-shaped  racks  are  built  for  hay, 
and  troughs,  usually  termed  "bunks,"  re- 
sembling stoutly  built  tables,  3  ft.  wide  and 
from  20  to  50  ft.  long  with  an  8-in.  plank 
^ct  edgewise  around  the  outside,  for  grain, 
are  installed  in  different  places  throughout 
this  opening,  while  straw  is  scattered  about 
for  bedding.  As  many  as  300  head  of  cattle 
are  fed  together  in  lots  of  this  kind. 
Where  bush  land  is  not  available,  a  corral 
is  built  of  suitable  size  with  a  tight  board 
fence  8  ft.  high  ;  the  racks  are  attached  to 
the  inside  of  the  fence  and  the  "grain 
bunks "  are  distributed  about  the  enclosure. 
Hay  and  green  teed  are  brought  in  by  the 
wagon  load  and  the  racks  are  kept  continu- 
ally supplied.  Grain  is  fed  moderately  at 
first,  but  the  amount  is  gradually  increased 
until  the  limit  of  what  the  animals  will  con- 
sume is  reached,  when  they  are  said  to  be 
on  "  full  feed."  "  Full  feed  "  is  usually 
reached  in   from  four   to  six  weeks. 

At  this  'point  methods  of  feeders  differ. 
Some  limit  the  grain  allowance  to  what 
the  animaU  will  "  clean  up  "  within  one 
hour;  others  keep  the  "bunks"  liberally 
supplied  with  grain  all  the  time.  The 
latter  method  is  attended  with  some  risk, 
particularly  where  there  are  animals  under 
three  years  old  in  the  feed  lot  or  where 
the  grain  ration  consists  of  a  large  per- 
centage of  wheat.  Where  only  mature 
animals  are  being  fed  and  the  grain  ration 
consists  of  at  least  50  per  cent,  oats,  this 
method  may  be  safely  followed  and  results 
equally  as  good  as  those  secured  by  the 
former    method     obtained    thereby.      An 


increase  in  weight  of  200  or  more  pounds 
per  animal  is  USUall)  alt, lined  by  either 
method. 

The  principal  problem  confronting  the 
dairyman  oi  the  Prairie  Provinces  is  the 
securing  ol  succulent  feeds  for  the  winter 
months. 

In  Southern  Manitoba,  Indian  corn  is 
being  grown  and  converted  into  ensilage. 
At  the  Brandon,  Manitoba.  Experimental 
Farm  large  crops  of  lucerne  are  grown  in 
addition  to  Indian  corn.      In   Saskatchewan 

and  Alberta  "green  feed"  supplemented 
by  roots,  chiefly  swedes,  is  the  mainstay  of 
the  dairyman  during  winter.  Ground  oats 
constitute  the  grain  ration  on  most  dairy 
farms  throughout  the  Prairie  Provinces, 
although  bran  is  largely  used  in  many 
places.  Winter  rye  is  growing  in  favour 
as  an  autumn  and  early  spring  forage  crop, 
while  brome  grass  (Bromus  inermis)  is 
relied  on  by  many  for  summer  pasturage 
and  hay. 

In  the  irrigation  belt  of  Southern  Alberta 
lucerne  is  grown  very  largely,  and  is  used 
in  feeding  dairy  cattle  as  well  as  in  fatten- 
ing sheep  and  in  wintering  swine. 

Swine 

The  farmers  of  the  Prairie  Provinces 
have  not  given  the  attention  to  swine 
growing  that  the  importance  of  the  in- 
dustry would  justify.  Many  attempts 
were  made  to  embark  in  the  business  on 
a  large  scale,  but,  owing  to  ignorance  of  the 
fundamental  principles  of  swine  feeding, 
the  greater  number  of  these  ventures 
resulted  in  failure.  Because  of  this,  the 
opinion  became  general  that  the  countiv 
was  not  suited  to  the  industry.  The  errors 
of  the  past  consisted  chiefly  in  the  fact 
that  little  attention  was  paid  to  the  adapt- 
ability of  the  feed,  particularly  the  grain 
ration,  to  the  requirements  and  period  of 
development  of  the  animals.  The  wheat 
grower  fed  wheat,  and  wheat  only  ;  the 
grower  of  coarser  grains  relied  on  these, 
and  too  often  fed  them  whole,  without 
considering  whether  the  animals  receiving 
them  were  sufficiently  matured  to  digest 
them.  Serious  losses  were  sustained  be- 
cause of  ignorance  in  constructing  piggeries 
suited  to  the  climate.  Too  much  stress 
w.i^  laid  on  the  importance  of  supplying 
warmth,  while  the  greater  importance  of 
providing  light  and  ventilation  was  entirely 
overlooked.  Pigsties  were  frequently 
built  without  a  window  or  any  provision 
for  admitting  air,  with  the  result  that   the 
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animals  confined  thei  ein  became  rheumatic, 
pneumonia  carried  off  large  numbers, 
while  tuberculosis  made  others  unprofitable 

to  the  men  who  grew  them  and  a  total  loss 
to  those  who  purchased  them. 

In  the  course  of  time  it  became  known 
that  the  pile  of  wheat  straw,  lo  which  the 
lighted  match  had  formerly  been  applied, 
could,  with  but  little  labour,  be  converted 
into  "lie  of  the  best  of  winter  houses  for 
hogs.  It  was  also  found  that  animals  kept 
in  pens  in  which  ample  provision  had  been 
made  for  light  and  ventilation  made  greater 
gains  in  weight  than  those  confined  in 
much  warmer  quarters  without  these 
requisites. 

Pigsties  having  the  ceiling  built  of 
boards  placed  about  3  in.  apart  supporting 
a  layer  of  straw  about  2  ft.  deep,  over  which 
the  wind  is  permitted  to  circulate  freelv 
through  an  opening  about  2  ft.  square  at 
the  gable  ends,  are  growing  in  favour  in 
districts  not  subject  to  high  winds.  Where 
high  winds  forbid  the  leaving  of  such 
openings,  the  substituting  of  factory  cotton 
for  glass  windows  in  the  proportion  of 
2  sq.  ft.  for  each  mature  hog  and  1  sq.  ft. 
for  each  immature  one  is  giving  excellent 
results. 

As  the  result  of  a  vigorous  campaign  of 
education  on  the  part  of  the  Departments 
of  Agriculture  in  the  Prairie  Provinces  and 
of  the  Dominion,  more  rational  methods  of 
feeding  are  being  practised.  Attention 
lias  been  directed  to  the  importance  of 
supplying  milk  to  young  pigs,  also  to  the 
value  of  succulent  feeds,  such  as  rape,  and 
to  the  unwisdom  of  feeding  young  animals 
largely  on  wheat  or  barley.  Those  swine 
growers  who  have  been  heeding  these  in- 
structions have  no  difficulty  in  bringing 
pigs  to  a  weight  of  200  lb.  at  six  months 
old,  and  numerous  cases  of  a  weight  of 
250  lb.  in  six  months  have  been  reported. 

The  breeds  of  swine  which  find  most 
favour  among  the  settlers  are  Yorkshires. 
Berkshires,  Tamworths,  Duroc  Jerseys,  and 
Poland  Chinas,  the  last  two  being 
American  breeds  of   the   lard   type. 

Poultry 

Poultry  raising  in  the  Prairie  Provinces 
is  carried  on  as  a  "  side "  line  on  most 
farms  and  in  the  smaller  towns  and  villages. 
In  some  of  the  larger  towns  and  cities  there 
are  a  few  fanciers  and  specialists  who  make 
it  their  main  business. 

The  supply  of  poultry  throughout  these 
provinces  is  far  below  the  demand.     Each 
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province  imports  approximately  ff  1,000,000 
worth  of  poultry  and  eggs  annually. 
The  greater  part  of  this  supply  comes 
from  Eastern  Canada,  but  shipments  have 
been  made  from  the  United  States  as  well. 

The  breeds  most  in  favour  are  those 
known  as  the  utility  breeds,  such  as  the 
Orpingtons,  Rhode  Island  Reds,  Barred 
Rocks,   and   White    Wyandottes. 

The  principal  problems  that  confront  the 
poultry  raisers  are  securing  earlv  chicks 
and  providing  proper  winter  housing.  In 
order  to  solve  the  former  the  incubator 
must  be  employed.  All  chicks  should  be 
hatched  bv  the  end  of  May  in  order  to 
secure  good  feathering  before  autumn. 
Under  no  circumstances  should  any  be 
hatched   after   July    1st. 


As  in  swine  growing,  the  early  settlers 
paid  too  much  attention  to  constructing 
warm  winter  quarters  for  their  birds  and 
not  enough  to  providing  light  and  ventila- 
tion. The  result  was  severe  losses  from 
roup  and  kindred  ailments.  The  most 
advanced  poultrymen  of  to-day  construct 
their  poultry  houses  with  a  southerly  aspect. 
No  openings  are  made  on  the  north  side. 
With  the  exxeption  of  a  door,  the  east  and 
west  ends  are  also  without  openings.  About 
two-thirds  of  the  south  side  consist  of 
factory  cotton  or  light  canvas.  Some 
fanciers  have  the  south  walls  of  their 
poultry  houses  consisting  of  about  an  equal 
number  of  square  feet  of  lumber,  glass,  and 
factory  cotton  or  light  canvas.  In  order 
to  prevent  the   combs   of   the   birds  from 


freezing  during  extremely  cold  weather,  pro- 
vision is  made  for  drawing  down  at  night- 
fall a  light  canvas  curtain  immediately  in 
front  of  the  roosts. 

Many  successful  poultrymen  construct 
houses  consisting  of  two  or  even  three-ply 
ship-lap,  with  one  or  more  courses  of  tar 
paper  between  them,  and  rely  on  ventila- 
tion through  a  layer  of  1  ft.  of  straw  in 
the  ceiling,  over  which  the  air  is  permitted 
to  circulate  freely. 

The  principal  feeds  employed  in  poultry 
raising  are  wheat,  oats,  bran,  and  some  sort 
of  succulent  food.  In  summer  the  native 
grasses  and  rape  are  relied  on  chiefly.  In 
winter  sprouted  oats  and  swedes  or  turnips 
are  largely  employed. 
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RESIDENCE    IN    DAUPHIN,    MANITOBA. 


HORTICULTURE 

By  GEORGE   BATHO.   Editor,   "Nor'-West    Farmer,"   Winnipeg 


OST  new-comers  to  the 
Prairie  Provinces  of 
Canada  find  that  in 
the  study  of  horti- 
culture they  have 
to  begin  all  over 
again  :  they  are  un- 
familiar with  our 
climatic  conditions. 

Briefly  stated,  the  salient  features  of  our 
climate  are  these  :  We  have  warm  summers, 
usually  with  fair  rains  in  June  and  July, 
followed  by  drier  weather  during  August, 
September,  and  October.  About  November 
ioth  the  ground  freezes  hard  and  winter 
begins.  The  winter's  frost  is  keen  at  times, 
and  as  a  rule  our  snowfall  is  not  very  great. 
As  the  days  lengthen  in  March,  the  sun 
usually  shines  very  brightly,  and  with  con- 
siderable power  in  midday,  and  the  tem- 
perature falls  low  at  night.  The  rapidly 
alternating  freczingand  thawing,  combined 
with  the  dryness  of  the  air  and  frequently 
the  dryness  of  the  soil,  is  very  trving  upon 
all  plant  life  that  is  exposed  above  ground  ; 
and  usually  the  question  as  to  whether  or 
no  a  tree  or  other  perennial  can  live  in 
this  country  is  simply  the  question  as  to 
whether  it  can  withstand  the  climate 
between    March     ist    and    May    ist.     To 


understand  the  climate  is  absolutely  indis- 
pensable if  one  would  study  our  horti- 
culture. 

Probably  the  simplest  subdivision  of  the 
subject  will  be  under  the  following  heads  : 
Trees,  Shrubs,  Climbers,  Fruits,  Vegetables, 
Flowers. 

Trees. — I  shall  not  touch  upon  profes- 
sional forestry,  but  will  try  to  deal  with 
trees  only  as  the  fanner  and  urban  dweller 
are  interested  in  them.  The  commonest 
native  tree  in  which  the  country  is  clad  is 
the  aspen  poplar,  a  good  firewood,  but  not 
very  valuable  otherwise.  Other  native 
trees  of  greatest  importance  are  the  spruce, 
jack  pine,  and  tamarack,  while  the  American 
elm,  green  ash,  Manitoba  maple  or  box- 
elder,  white  birch,  Cottonwood,  balm  of 
Gilead,  and  scrub  oak  are  all  native  trees  of 
less  generous  natural  distribution,  but  used 
for  shade  and  ornamental  planting.  There 
are  also  many  kinds  of  willows  and  shrubs 
of  no  commercial  importance.  The  trees 
generally  are  dwarf  in  size  when  compared 
with  those  of  humid  regions. 

In  a  country  where  treeless  prairies 
abound  the  advantage  of  planting  trees 
for  shelter  about  farm  buildings  and  yards 
is  apparent,  and  the  Forestry  Branch  of 
the  Dominion  Government  is  encouraging 
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this  movement  by  offering  free  trees  to 
farmers.  These  trees  are  grown  on  the  Gov- 
ernment Forest  Nursery  Station  at  Indian 
Head,  Saskatchewan,  and  are  mostly  sent 
out  at  one  or  two  years  old.  The  actual 
number  of  applicants  to  receive  trees  during 
the  fiscal  year  of  IQ12  was  3,61^,  and  the 
number  of  trees  distributed  was  2,729,135, 
an  average  of  754  trees  to  each  applicant. 
The  Government  insists  that  the  land  upon 
which  the  trees  are  to  be  planted  shall  be 
properly  prepared  before  the  trees  are 
supplied.  In  the  Forestry  service  are 
travelling  inspectors  who  visit  the  farms  of 
applicants  and  offer  much  valuable  advice 
relative  to  the  care  of  the  trees.  The 
Government's  free  tree  scheme  is  very 
popular,  and  very  effective  in  aiding  farmers 
to  improve  their  farms. 

The  trees  mostly  used  for  shelter  belt  or 
general  farm  purposes  are  the  Manitoba 
maple,  ash,  cottonwood,  elm,  Russian 
poplar,  and  several  varieties  of  willow. 

For  lawn  or  ornamental  planting  there 
are  available  all  of  the  above  and  various 
less  common  but  liner  trees.  Among  these 
are  several  evergreens  that  are  quite  hardy 
and  that  grow  quickly  once  they  have  become 
properly  established.  The  spruce  is  by  all 
means  the  most  common  native  evergreen, 
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and  when  properlv  treated  it  is  an  admir- 
able tree  for  the  home  grounds.  Besides 
the  native  spruces,  there  are  a  number  of 
introduced  species  that  are  hardy,  and  for 
a  choice  lawn  position  nothing  is  finer  than 
a  handsome  specimen  of  the  Colorado  blue 
spruce,  a  native  of  the  Rocky  Mountain 
region.  Then  there  are  several  hardy 
introduced  pines,  best  known  of  which  is 
the  Scotch  pine.  Among  the  finer  decidu- 
ous lawn  trees  one  would  name  the  cut-leaf 
weeping  birch,  native  white  birch,  moun- 
tain ash,  native  elm,  and  green  ash. 

These  trees  would  not  grow  with  equal 
success  in  all  parts  of  the  Prairie  Provinces. 
In  fact,  the  differences  in  altitude  and 
moisture  supply  in  different  regions  are  so 
pronounced  as  to  render  it  almost  impos- 
sible to  maintain  in  some  places  trees  that 
thrive  well  in  others.  Generally  speaking, 
the  higher  elevations  and  the  drier  parts 
,ue  the  least  hospitable  to  tree  growth. 
The  finest  natural  tree  growths  in  the  three 
provinces  are  those  close  to  the  rivers  in 
Manitoba. 

Shrubs. — Although  the  country  has  but 
few  native  shrubs  of  any  great  horticultural 
value,  still  there  have  been  introduced  a 
goodly  collection  that  are  quite  reliable  and 
very  desirable. 

Among  the  native  kinds  that  adapt  them- 
selves to  decorative  planting,  one  of  the 
most  successful  is  the  snowberrv,  quite  a 
common  little  prairie  shrub,  which  can  be 
used  with  very  good  effect  for  small 
trimmed  hedges.  The  Saskatoon  or  June 
berry  bush,  the  hawthorn,  the  native  plum 
shrub,  the  choke  cherry,  two  types  of  spiraea, 
the  high  bush  cranberry,  and  the  prairie 
rose  are  all  native  flowering  shrubs  con- 
siderably used  in  ornamental  plantings. 

Of  all  the  introduced  shrubs  that  are 
successful  I  can  give  space  only  to  a  few 
of  the  best  known.  Among  these  the  cara- 
gana  must  come  in  for  first  mention.  This 
is  because  of  its  extreme  hardiness  and 
general  utility.  The  caragana,  or  Siberian 
pea  tree,  was  brought  from  Russia,  and 
there  is  possibly  not  a  native  plant  in  the 
Prairie  Provinces  that  is  more  hardy.  It 
is  readily  grown  from  seeds,  which  it 
yields  in  profusion  ;  it  bears  a  bright  yellow 
blossom,  has  attractive  foliage,  and  can  be 
trimmed  into  handsome  hedges.  There 
are  many  varieties  of  lilac  that  are  quite 
hardy,  and  on  account  of  the  generosity 
and  fragrance  of  their  bloom  they  are 
universal  favourites.  The  different  varieties 
"t  the  Tartarian  or  bush  honeysuckle  are 


much  used  and  are  to  be  recommended. 
These  bear  a  profusion  of  sweet-scented 
flowers,  followed  later  by  bright-coloured 
berries.  Because  of  its  extreme  hardiness 
and  varied  adaptation,  the  cotoneaster 
deserves  very  favourable  mention,  notwith- 
standing the  fact  that  as  yet  it  is  very  little 
known.  Among  the  introduced  shrubs, 
however,  one  that  gives  rare  satisfaction 
for  ornamental  planting  in  localities  not  too 
severe  for  it  is  the  Asiatic  maple,  a  shrub 
tree  that  takes  on  blood-red  autumn  tints 
even  before  the  first  autumn  frosts  touch 
its  foliage.  Among  the  other  shrubs  avail- 
able, perhaps  the  most  worthy  of  mention 
are  the  spiraeas,  of  which  several  quite 
distinct  sorts  are  generally  successful  ;  the 
barberries,  which  afford  such  unusual 
colours  of  foliage  ;  thecornusor  dogwood  ; 
the  rose,  which,  besides  being  represented 
by  a  pretty  native  type,  is  otherwise  of 
successful  culture  in  a  limited  way  ;  the 
Missouri  flowering  currant  ;  and  the 
Russian    olive. 

Climbers. — By  all  means  the  most  success- 
ful perennial  climber  is  the  Virginia  creeper 
or  American  ivy.  It  is  hardy,  rapid  in 
growth,  and  dense  in  foliage.  Other  peren- 
nial climbers  that  do  fairly  well  are  the 
native  climbing  bitter-sweet,  the  native 
grape  vine,  and  certain  climbing  varieties 
of  honevsuckle  introduced  from  Siberia. 
There  are  many  annual  climbers  that  are 
much  used  and  do  well,  such  as  morning 
glory,  scarlet  runner  beans,  canarv  bird 
vine,  native  hops,  Japanese  hops,  wild 
cucumbers,  &c. 

Fruits. — Manitoba,  Saskatchewan,  and 
Alberta  are  much  more  noted  on  account 
of  the  large  amounts  of  fruit  that  they 
import  than  because  of  the  quantities  that 
they  grow.  The  region  is  not  quite  devoid 
of  fruit,  but  practically  it  is  almost  so. 
The  only  native  fruit  to  be  commercially 
handled  to  any  extent  is  the  blueberry. 
and  this  is  mostly  imported  from  Western 
Ontario,  although  gathered  to  a  small 
extent  in  Eastern  Manitoba.  It  is  a  very 
good  native  fruit,  much  used  for  pre- 
serving, but  is  not  considered  adaptable 
to  cultivation.  It  grows  in  waste  portions 
of  the  country.  Other  native  fruits 
gathered  in  small  quantities  for  family  use 
are  the  red  raspberry,  strawberry,  cranberry, 
Saskatoon  berry,  currant,  gooseberry,  wild 
cherries,  and  wild  plums. 

Under  cultivation  small  fruits  generally 
are  more  responsive  than  tree  fruits. 
Currants,  red,  white,  and  black,  all  thrive 
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well  and  produce  liberally.  Gooseberries 
of  the  large  English  types  are  not  success- 
ful here,  but  such  hardy  varieties  as  the 
Houghton,  Smith's  Improved,  and  Downing 
do  very  well  when  given  proper  care. 
For  one  who  can  find  a  sufficiently  moist 
subsoil,  probably  the  most  remunerative 
fruit  to  grow  is  the  red  raspberry.  There- 
is  a  native  variety  of  this  fruit,  but  a  few  of 
the  tame  varieties  are  reasonably  hardy, 
and  the  demand  for  the  raspberry  is  always 
very  keen  and  the  price  very  high. 
Instances  are  on  record  in  which  growers 
have  sold  at  the  rate  of  about  8750  worth 
of  raspberries  per  acre  from  patches  grown 
in  favourable  localities.  These  cases  are 
very  rare,  of  course,  because  commercial 
fruit  growing  is  still  undeveloped  in  the 
Prairie  Provinces.  The  native  strawberry 
is  a  delightfully  delicious  fruit,  but  so  scarce 
and  small  as  to  be  too  tedious  to  gather. 
Several  varieties  of  cultivated  strawberries, 
however,  produce  quite  well  under  proper 
culture. 

In  tree  fruit  culture,  success  is  really 
surer  with  plums  than  with  apples. 
Among  the  native  trees  of  North  America 
are  three  or  four  forms  of  wild  plum,  and 
these  have  been  used  as  the  foundation 
stock  from  which  have  been  built  up  several 
very  satisfactory  hybrids  and  selections,  a 
few  of  which  will  ripen  their  fruit  in 
our  latitude.  The  Cheney,  Aitken,  and 
Surprise  are  'most  to  be  recommended  of 
the  named  varieties  of  plums,  while  some 
few  unnamed  strains  of  the  native  plum 
are  worthy  of  cultivation.  The  European 
and  Japanese  types  of  plums  are  all  too 
tender  for  any  part  of  the  Canadian  prairies. 

In  apple  growing  one  Manitoba  farmer 
has  had  so  much  greater  a  measure  of 
success  than  any  one  else  in  these  three 
provinces  that  his  name  must  be  given. 
This  is  Mr.  A.  P.  Stevenson,  of  Morden, 
Man.,  who,  aided  by  his  enthusiastic  wife, 
has  several  acres  of  apple  orchard,  with 
probably  from  twenty  to  thirty  bearing 
varieties.  During  many  seasons  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Stevenson  have  grown  about  two 
hundred  barrels  of  apples  and  crab  apples, 
and  every  autumn  they  are  able  to  exhibit 
excellent  specimens  of  very  handsome 
fruit.  A  few  other  less  conspicuous 
successes  could  be  named  ;  yet  there  are 
only  a  comparatively  limited  number  of 
places  in  the  Prairie  Provinces  at  which 
apples  have  ever  been  ripened.  In 
connection  with  apple  growing  it  may  be 
noted  that  several  years  ago  the  Dominion 
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Experimental  Farms  discovered  th.it  the 
imported  Siberian  crab,  although  of  no 
value  tor  its  own  fruit,  possessed  an 
extreme  degree  of  hardiness,  and,  using  it 
a-  a  base,  they  began  to  hybridize  with 
commercial    apples.    Some  oi  the 

sses  have  been  very  encouraging,  being 
quite  hardy  in  our  climate  .mil  bearing 
triii t    very    much    larger    and    much   less 

ingenl  th.m  the  parent  crab.    Second 

>>cs  between  the  protein  ami  standard 
apples  have  now  been  made,  and  it  is 
confidently  hoped  that  varieties  of  fair 
quality  and  of  such  general  hardiness  as  lo 
be  available  tor  all  of  the  prairie  region 
will  soon  be  evolved. 

Tenderer  tree  fruits,  such  as  pears, 
apricots,  peaches,  nectarine-,  and  citrus 
fruits,  are  quite  out  of  the  question. 

.—The  list  of  vegetable  successes 

long  one.  Most  garden  vegetables  are 
annuals,  and  our  soil  produces  a  rapid 
growth,  and  our  summer  climate  is  favour- 
able to  most  annuals  that  do  not  require 
too  Ions'  to    mature.     Generally,    too,    our 


tables  are  of  very  high  quality.  The 
following  mighl  be  listed  as  the  most 
successful  vegetables  :  asparagus,  bean-, 
beets,  cabbage,  carrot,  cauliflower,  celery, 
citron-,  corn,  cress,  cucumber,  endive, 
horseradish,  kale,  kohl-rabi,  leeks,  lettuce, 
mint,  onions,  parsnips,  peas,  potatoes, 
pumpkins,  radishes,  rhubarb,  rutabagas, 
salsify,  spinach,  squash,  Swiss  chard, 
tomato,  ami  turnips. 

Close  to  the  large  cities  market  garden- 
ing of  vegetables  t-  somewhat  carried  on, 
but,  notwithstanding  the  ease  with  which 
they  may  be  grown,  large  amounts  of 
vegetables  are  imported  from  the  United 
Si. He-. 

Flowers. — Flowers  are  grown  quite  as 
successfully  as  garden  vegetables.  In 
addition  to  the  bloom  of  the  flower- 
ing shrubs,  several  perennial  flowers 
of  herbaceous  growth  are  very  success- 
ful. To  give  anything  like  a  full  list 
of  these  would  be  impossible  here, 
but  a  few  may  be  named.  The  peony, 
with    its  glorious  rose-like  bloom,  is  quite 


hardy  all  over  the  Canadian  prairies;  so 
.in  the  German  irises,  which  have  so  many 
combinations  ol  rare  colours;  so  is  the 
dainty  columbine,  the  golden  glow,  the 
bleeding  heart,  several  of  the  poppies, 
achillea,  phlox,  pinks,  delphinium,  several 
types  of  the  lily,  lychnis,  &c. 

i  M     annual     llowers     there    are    a     great 

number  available  to  the  horticulturist.   The 

common  experience  of  the  visitor  is  one 
oi  surprise  at  the  excellence  of  our 
-weet  peas,  dahlias,  asters,  petunias,  nastur- 
tiums, slocks,  and  zinnias,  while  of  other 
lesser-known  sorts  there  are  scores  that 
thrive  remarkably  well.  A  good  flower 
garden  is  very  easy  to  provide  in  any  one 
of  the  three  Prairie  Provinces,  while  in 
ill  quarters  Nature  has  strewn  a  profusion 
of  bright  wild  flowers. 

Finally,  it  should  be  remarked  that  no 
one  should  judge  of  our  horticultural 
possibilities  too  harshly.  This  is  a  new 
country,  ami  year  by  year  should,  and 
no  doubt  will,  add  to  its  list  of  success- 
ful  varieties. 
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SEEDING    ON    A    LARGE    SCALE  :    TRACTOR    HAULING    FIVE    DRILLS. 


DRY-FARMING 

By  W.  H.  FAIRFIELD,  Superintendent,  Dominion  Government  Experimental  Farm,  Lethbridge,  Alberta 


HE  publicity  given  to 
the  methods  of  dry- 
farming,  which  is  in 
itself  a  newly  coined 
word,  by  such  or- 
ganizations as  the 
International  Dry- 
Farming  Congress, 
together  with  the  space  devoted  to  the 
subject  in  agricultural  papers,  has  kept  it 
so  much  before  the  public  that  the  question 
is  often  asked  by  new-comers  as  to  just 
what  dry-farming  is.  The  commonly 
accepted  idea  of  dry-farming  in  Western 
America  includes  any  farm  operations 
carried  on  where  the  total  annual  pre- 
cipitation is  less  than  20  in.  It  has  been 
proved  beyond  all  manner  of  doubt  by 
venturesome  pioneers  from  the  earliest  date 
of  settlement  to  the  present  time  that  the 
methods  of  farming  where  the  annual 
precipitation  is  limited  must  be  different 
from  those  practised  where  the  rainfall 
is  greater.  The  cardinal  principle  that 
underlies  this  method,  and  makes  it  possible 
to  grow  crops  profitably  where  only  a  light 
rainfall  is  received,  lies  in  summer-fallow- 
ing or  in  giving  careful  summer  tillage 
once  in  two  or  three  years — that  is,  in 
preventing  absolutely  the  growth  during 
the  summer  of  any  vegetation  which 
interferes  with  the  supply  of  moisture  re- 
quired by  the  plants.  These  plants,  again, 
drawing  the  moisture  from  the  soil,  leave 
the  land  in  a  condition  to  absorb  the  rain 
as  fast  as  it  falls.  The  operations  necessary 
to    prevent    the    growth    of     unnecessary 


vegetation  keep  the  surface  of  the  ground 
loose  and  form  a  mulch  which  reduces 
evaporation  to  a  minimum.  The  amount 
of  moisture  thus  stored  by  a  thorough 
tillage  is  such  that  crops  can  be  raised 
during  the  following  season  even  though 
the  rainfall  is  extremely  small.  If  the  sub- 
soil is  of  a  close  and  clavish  formation 
and  retentive  of  moisture,  the  effect  of  such 
a  summer-fallowing  lasts  for  more  than 
one  year,  and  the  second  crop  following  the 
summer- fallow  receives  some  little  benefit. 
It  can  be  readily  seen  that  by  these 
methods  the  rainfall  of  two  years  is 
virtually  utilized  to  produce  one  crop,  or, 
if  the  land  is  summer-fallowed  once  in 
three  years,  three  years'  rainfall  is  utilized 
to  produce  two  crops. 

Although  summer-fallowing  has  been 
practised  by  farmers  for  several  centuries 
in  the  more  humid  districts,  the  use  of 
the  bare  summer-fallow  to  store  up 
moisture  in  the  subsoil  is  a  relatively  new 
idea  in  Western  America,  and  it  is  probably 
the  most  important  essential  in  dry-farming 
methods  and  one  which  differentiates  them 
from  the  methods  ordinarily  used  in 
countries  where  the  rainfall  is  greater. 
Mr.  Angus  MacKay,  Superintendent  of  the 
Experimental  Farm  at  Indian  Head,  was 
the  first  in  the  Canadian  North-West  to 
call  attention  to  the  extremely  beneficial 
effect  that  summer-fallow  has  on  the  yields 
of  the  grain  crops  in  districts  of  lighter 
rainfall.  Mr.  MacKay  has  been  preaching 
the  gospel  of  careful,  intelligent  summer- 
fallow  for  the  last  20  or  25  years,  and  as 
;io 


a  result  dry-farming  practices  are  more 
generally  adopted  in  the  Canadian  Xorth- 
West  than  is  the  case  in  the  States  just 
south  of  Alberta  and  Saskatchewan. 

As  just  indicated,  the  idea  of  using  the 
summer-fallow  with  the  sole  purpose  of 
storing  up  moisture  to  be  used  in  the 
following  season  is  unique  to  dry-farming, 
and  forms  the  basis  of  its  success.  There 
are,  however,  a  number  of  minor  details 
which  should  be  mentioned.  It  has  been 
found  to  be  a  poor  practice  to  plough  the 
land  when  it  is  dry,  for  when  this  is  done 
the  land  comes  up  lumpy,  and  large  air- 
spaces are  left  in  the  soil  which  allow 
it  to  dry  out  rapidly.  Everv  endeavour 
must  be  made  to  prevent  evaporation 
immediately  after  ploughing  :  this  can  be 
done  bv  immediate  harrowing  or  by  other 
means  of  pulverizing.  The  physical  con- 
dition of  the  furrow  slice  is  often  improved 
bv  the  use  of  the  packer.  The  time  of 
the  year  when  the  land  is  ploughed  for 
summer-fallow,  the  depth  of  ploughing, 
and  numerous  other  details  all  have  a 
particular  bearing  on  the  resulting  crop, 
but  none  of  these  special  details  of  cultiva- 
tion are  sufficient  to  warrant  a  successful 
crop  in  a  dry  season  unless  moisture  has 
been  stored  in  the  subsoil  by  the  intro- 
duction of  the  summer-fallow. 

This  idea  is  still  carried  out  when  virgin 
sod  is  broken.  We  find  that  the  best 
results  are  obtained  when  the  sod  is 
broken  in  May  or  June,  before  the  rainy 
season  is  over,  and,  after  being  allowed  to 
stand   idle   during   the   summer,  is    either 
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prepared  for  the  crop  by  disking  or  by 
being  back-set  an  inch  01  so  deeper  than 
it  was  broken  in  the  fall.  This  gives  .1 
much    heavier    crop    than  could    possibly 

be  secured  it  the  land   were   broken   in   the 

spring  and  put  into  crop  immediately. 

To  realize  the  importance  of  a  bare 
summer-fallow  to  store  up  moisture  whi 
the  rainfall  is  limited,  it  must  be  under- 
d  that  there  i-  absolutely  no  ground 
water  under  ordinary  circumstances  that 
can  affect  the  crop  in  any  way.  As  a 
usual  thing  the  ground  i-  absolutely  dry 
from  25  to  50  ft.  down,  and  often  much 
deeper  :  for  moisture  to  be  readied  at  as 
shallow  a  depth  as  u  or  14  ft.  is  the 
exception  rather  than  the  rule.  In  the 
ordinary  course  of  events  the  rainfall  does 
not  penetrate  down  into  the  sod  more  than 
from  2  to  3  ft.  In  the  drier  districts  a 
period  of  rainy  weather  that  will  wet  the 
prairie  sod  down  to  a  foot  and  a  half  is 
considered  quite  heavy.  If.  on  the  other 
hand,  the  laud  has  been  ploughed  and  no 
crop  is  allowed  to  grow,  this  moisture  is 
not  used  up.  but  remains  in  the  soil.  The 
dry  layer  underneath  prevents  it  from 
leaching  downward,  and  here  it  can  be 
held  for  an  almost  indefinite  period,  pro- 
viding no  plants  are  growing  on  it  to 
draw  on  the  moisture  and  proyided  that 
evaporation  is  prevented  by  the  formation 
of  a  soil  mulch  at  the  surface.  Under 
ordinary  circumstances  on  the  prairie,  after 
it  has  been  wet  down  to  a  foot  and  a 
half  and  no  rains  come  for  a  few  weeks, 
the  growing  vegetation  absorbs  practically 
all  the  moisture,  so  that  a  second  heavy 
rain  does  not  wet  in  any  deeper  than  the 
previous  one,  but  on  a  piece  of  land  that 


has  been  summer-tilled  this  rain  1-  readily 
absorbed  and  the  moisture  zone  lowers 
itself  into  the  subsoil  m  proportion  to  the 

amount   of  rainfall. 

In  September  the  writer  has  by  the  use 
Oi  a  soil  auger  found  moisture  to  a  depth 
of  6  or  7  ft.  on  prairie  sod  that  had 
been  broken  in  May  and  early  func,  while 
on  the  virgin  prairie  .1  few  feet  away  it  was 
"  powdery  dry"  as  in  as  was  ascertained  by 
the  soil  auger.  Wheat  will  send  rootlets 
down,  under  these  circumstances,  to  a 
depth  of  3  .J.   to  4   ft.   for  moisture. 

Summer-Fallow 
As  successful  dry-farming  is  dependent 

upon  the  use  of  the  summer-fallow  to 
a  greater  or  less  extent  each  year,  a  few 
words  in  regard  to  the  most  successful 
method  of  treating  the  soil  during  the 
season  in  which  it  is  summer-fallowed  may 
not  be  out  of  place. 

As  we  get  the  major  part  of  our  annual 
rainfall  during  the  months  of  May,  June, 
and  early  July,  it  is  essential  that  the 
ploughing  for  fallow  should  be  done  reason- 
ably early  in  the  season,  that  is,  before  the 
rainy  season  is  oyer.  In  fact,  the  earlier 
the  better,  proyiding  the  land  is  reasonably 
moist  and  the  seeds  at  the  surface  have 
germinated.  Any  delay  in  starting  to 
plough  means  considerable  loss  of  moisture. 
The  growing  weeds  absorb  a  great  deal  of 
moisture,  and  in  addition  the  question  of 
evaporation  must  be  considered,  since 
when  the  land  is  ploughed  the  rainfall  has 
a  chance  to  sink  rapidly  into  the  ground. 
To  sa\e  all  the  moisture  available  the 
practice  of  disking  the  land  very  early  in 
the  spring,  just  after  the  frost  draws  out, 


is  to  be  highly  recommended  :  this  also  has 
a  tendency  to  cover  the  weed  seeds  and 
hastens  theii  gei  initiation.    In  ploughing  for 

the  fallow  the  land  should  be  stirred  to  .1 

good  depth.  Immediately  after  the  plough 
a  harrow  should  follow  :  if  a  harrow  can  be 
attached  to  the  plough  considerable  advan- 
tage is  gained.  As  soon  as  any  weeds 
appear  a  short  time  after  ploughing,  many 
ol  them  can  be  killed  by  merely  going 
over  the  ground  with  an  ordinary  drag 
harrow  during  the  summer.  Vegetation 
of  all  kinds  should  be  destroyed  :  the  best 
implement  to  accomplish  this  is  a  4-horse 
duck-foot  cultivator.  The  practice  of 
using  a  disk  harrow  for  this  purpose,  as 
is  often  done,  is  unwise,  as  it  has  a  ten- 
dency to  pulverize  the  land  too  much, 
causing  it  to  be  drifted  more  easily  by 
the  wind.  If  at  any  time  during  the 
summer  the  land  becomes  crusted  on 
account  of  heavy  rains,  it  should  be 
harrowed  just  as  soon  as  it  is  dry  enough 
to  allow  horses  to  be  put  upon  it  :  this 
forms  a  mulch  and  stops  the  evaporation, 
which  is  always  very  great  when  the  land 
becomes  crusted.  In  an  ordinary  season 
two  cultivations  with  the  duck-foot  culti- 
vator are  usually  sufficient  to  destroy  the 
weeds  and  volunteer  grain. 

After  the  land  has  been  treated  in  this  way 
it  will  usually  be  found  that  the  soil  is  moist 
in  the  autumn  to  a  depth  of  3  or  4  ft. 
and  sometimes  more.  In  the  winter  wheat 
district,  the  wheat  is  sown  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  summer  on  this  land  without 
any  further  preparation.  If  spring  crops 
are  sown  the  land  is  made  ready  for  the 
seed  drill  early  in  the  spring  by  merely 
harrowing. 
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PRODUCTS  OF  ONE  FARM  IN  ALBERTA. 


ROOTS,   VEGETABLES,   AND  STOCK   FOODS 


By  G.   H.  HUTTON,  B.S.A.,  Superintendent,  Dominion   Government  Experimental  Farm,  Lacombe,  Alberta 


IE  soil  and  climatic 
conditions  in  the 
Prairie  Provinces  of 
Canada  are  >uch  as 
tn  insure  success  in 
the  culture  of  roots 
and  vegetables  and 
to  provide  variety  in 
stock  foods.  Remembering  the  emphasis 
laid  upon  roots  as  a  factor  of  the  ration 
in  all  the  old  live  stock  countries,  it  is 
reassuring  to  live  stock  men  looking  over 
prairie  conditions  to  know  that  this  essen- 
tial fodder  can  be  included  in  the  rations 
here  as  well  as  elsewhere.  Even  a  casual 
round  of  the  vegetable  and  root  exhibit  at 
any  of  our  county  or  district  shows  will 
produce  convincing  proof  of  the  statement 
that  our  climatic  and  soil  conditions  are 
well  suited  to  the  successful  production  of 
roots  and  vegetables. 

Many  varieties  of  mangels,  turnips,  and 
carrots  have  been  grown  for  years  on  the 
experimental  farms  and  stations  under 
Dominion  Government  control  in  Western 
Canada.  A  perusal  of  the  reports  issued 
by  the  superintendents  of  these  various 
farms  and  stations  shows  that  the  crops 
secured  are,  on  the  average,  almost  equal 
to    those    produced    on    the    farms    of    the 


same  system  in  Eastern  Canada,  where 
the  rainfall  is  much  greater  than  that  of 
the  Western  plains.  The  following  figures 
give  the  average  yield  of  mangels  and 
turnips  at  the  Central  Experimental  Farm, 
Ottawa,  and  the  Experimental  Farm  at 
Brandon  for  the  ten-year  period  from  iNijj 
to   IQOI   inclusive  : 


Station. 

Ottawa,  Ontario     ... 
Brandon,  Manitoba 


Mangels.  Turnips. 

Tons.  Tons 

27-94  21-48 

2676  17'oy 


This  similarity  in  the  production  of 
districts  one  of  which  has  a  greater  rain- 
fall than  the  other  may  be  accounted  for 
by  the  fact  that  the  soil  oi  the  prairie  is 
richer  in  plant  food  than  that  of  Eastern 
Canada.  On  the  prairies  a  solution  of  soil 
water  is  on  the  average  stronger  and 
carries  more  plant  food  to  the  plant  than 
an  average  solution  of  soil  water  in  less 
favoured  districts.  Thus  it  is  that  less 
water  will  carry  more  plant  food  than  a 
larger  water  movement  where  the  water 
is  not  so  saturated  with  constituents 
essential  to  plant  development  and  growth. 
Such  rich  humus  soils  as  are  found  on 
the  Western  plains  check  evaporation 
of  moisture  from  the  surface.  The  es- 
cape of  moisture  from  below  through 
leaching  is  prevented  by  a  close  clay  sub- 
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soil  which  is  also  characteristic.  Where 
judicious  cultivation  of  the  soil  is  carried 
on,  moisture  sufficient  for  the  germination 
of  even  such  water-needing  seeds  as 
mangel  and  sugar  beet  seed  will  be 
found  in  abundance,  even  though  it  is 
necessary  to  sow  that  seed  before  the 
time  when  the  rainy  season  of  the  plains 
usually  opens.  Under  Western  conditions 
different  cultural  methods  are  adopted  for 
roots  from  those  practised  in  the  East. 
The  chief  difference  lies  in  the  fact  that 
in  most  cases  in  the  East  roots  are  sown 
on  ridges,  while  in  the  West  in  the  majority 
of  instances  surface  sowing  is  practised. 
The  advantage  of  ridge  sowing  consists 
chiefly  in  the  fact  that  plants  sown  in 
ridges  may  be  cultivated  smaller  than  is 
possible  in  the  case  of  plants  sown  on  the 
llat.  The  early  hoeing  and  thinning  can 
also  be  done  to  better  advantage  under 
the  ridge  system  of  sowing,  but,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  ridging  of  the  land  exposes 
a  greater  surface  area  to  the  drying  effects 
of  the  wind  and  sun,  it  throws  loose  soil 
toward  one  centre,  and,  even  though  the 
soil  is  rolled  or  packed  after  being  ridged, 
it  is  not  possible  for  moisture  to  rise  as 
freely  through  the  ridge  soil  to  the  seed 
as  it    would  be  able  to  do  if  the  seed  had 
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been  sown  on  firm  soil  on  the  level.  Con- 
sequently, prairie  farmers  rind  it  to  the 
advantage  of  the  crop  to  sow  all  root 
seeds  on  the  level  because  of  the  question 
of  soil  moisture.  Frequent  cultivation  at 
intervals  of  a  week  or  ten  days  after  thin- 
ning, till  the  root  tops  practically  cover 
the  ground,  will  insure  (in  all  seasons 
which  have  been  encountered  as  yet  in 
our  experience  of  seven  years)  a  satis- 
factory  crop,  in  so  far  as  moisture  con- 
servation can  insure  such  a  result 

For  feeding  dairy  cows,  mangels,  sugar 
mangels,or  carrots  are  found  more  generally 
satisfactory  than  turnips,  though  if  turnips 
are  not  seeded  too  early  nor  allowed  to 
become  overgrown,  moderate  quantities 
will  not  seriously  flavour  the   milk. 

The  question  of  housing  roots  is  an 
important  one  on  the  Western  plains. 
Root  cellars,  dug  to  a  depth  of  4  ft. 
under  the  surface  and  roofed  with  poles 
covered  with  alternate  layers  of  earth  and 
straw  for  a  depth  of  2  ft.  and  well  ven- 
tilated, have  been  giving  satisfaction. 

All  ordinary  garden  vegetables  can  be 
successfullv  grown  here,  and  such  varieties 
as  beets,  carrots,  cabbage,  celery,  lettuce, 
and  radish  produce  such  fine  quality  and 
grow  to  such  a  great  size  that,  in  our 
opinion,  vegetables  of  this  class  as  pro- 
duced on  the  great  plains  cannot  be 
excelled  anywhere.  Tomatoes  are  being 
grown  to  a  limited  extent,  and  other  of 
the  tender  varieties  of  vegetables,  such  as 
melons,  are  grown  over  quite  a  wick- 
section  of  the  prairie,  though  as  yet  they 
cannot  be  considered   as  a  standard  crop. 

Many  crop-  can   be  grown  successfull] 


over  the  prairies  that  are  ideal  for  stock 
feeding.  Alfalfa,  red  and  alsike  clover, 
fodder  corn  in  many  sections,  timothy, 
Western  rye,  brome,  and  blue  grass  are 
grown  practically  over  the  entire  plains, 
though,  of  course,  some  varieties  are  better 
-inted  to  certain  sections  than  to  others. 
It  i<  remarkable  to  find  the  wide  adapta- 
bility  of  different  strains  of  the  same  class 
of  plants.  For  instance,  different  strains  of 
alfalfa  are  being  successfullv  grown  in  the 
far  south,  while  other  varieties  are  being 
grown  right  up  to  the  Arctic  circle.  At  the 
Lacombe  Station  we  have  been  growing  all 
of  the  crops  included  in  the  above  list, 
though  fodder  corn  has  not  been  very 
successful  as  yet  ;  but  I  look  for  the  time 
to  come  when  we  can  count  more  upon 
this  crop  than  we  do  at  present,  for  the 
corn-growing  area  is  advancing  north  and 
westward  year  by  year.  We  have  grown 
satisfactory  crops  of  alfalfa,  alsike  clover, 
red  clover,  timothy,  western  rye,  and  blue 
grass.  The  grasses  most  suitable  for 
pasture  in  this  section  of  the  plain-  we 
have  found  to  be  brome  grass  and  blue 
grass.  Both  Kentucky  and  Canadian  blue 
grass  have  been  tried.  The  former  variety 
of  blue  gra>s  has  given  us  the  best  results. 
The  brome  and  blue  grass  are  ready  for 
use  early  in  the  spring  ;  they  stand  pas- 
turing well  and  continue  late  in  the  season. 
A  very  satisfactory  form  of  fodder  we  have 
found  to  be  Canadian  field  peas  and  oat-, 
sown  at  the  rate  of  one  bushel  to  the  acre 
of  the  former  and  two  bushels  to  the  acre 
of  the  latter,  and  cut  when  in  the  milk 
stage,  shocked,  and  cured  as  hay.  This 
combination  has  produced  over  large  areas 


.1  ;  ield  of  over  four  tons  per  acre  when 
cured.  We  have  been  able  to  feed  it  to 
stock,  charging  the  stock  account  1  $10  per 
ton  for  it.  It  will  readily  be  seen,  then, 
that  where  a  gross  return  of  840  per  acre 
can  be  secured,  and  where  the  cost  of 
production  does  not  exceed  810  per  acre, 
including  an  allowance  both  for  land  rental 
and  barnyard  manure  as  well  as  for  other 
incidental  charges,  this  is  a  profitable  crop 
where  land  values  are  as  low  as  they  are 
in  this  country. 

From  our  experience  in  the  growing  of 
forage  crops  and  the  practical  feeding  work 
we  have  conducted,  we  feel  safe  in  saying 
that  there  is  a  great  future  before  the  live 
stock  industry  in  Western  Canada.  Our 
soil  is  productive,  the  water  supply  in  most 
cases  is  abundant,  and  our  climate  is  well 
suited  to  the  production  of  satisfactory 
foodstuffs  which  will  bring  to  the  highest 
development  the  various  classes  of  live 
stock  to  which  our  conditions  are  so  well 
suited.  It  was  the  subject  of  much 
wondering  conversation  at  Chicago,  at  the 
International  Exhibition  last  year,  among 
the  farmers  of  the  United  States,  who  had 
been  depending  on  corn  only  for  the 
finishing  of  beef,  that  the  Grand  Champion 
bullock  of  the  show  never  had  a  grain  of 
corn  in  his  life,  but  was  fed  on  Manitoba 
hay,  roots,  oats,  and  pasture.  The  fact 
that  a  carload  of  steers  fed  outside  without 
shelter  at  Carstairs,  Alberta,  won  the  cham- 
pionship from  all  comers  at  the  Toronto 
Live  Stock  Show  in  1912  is  further 
evidence  that  we  have  the  necessary  food- 
stuffs in  Western  Canada  to  produce  the 
finest  kind  of  live  stock. 
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O  portion  of  the  three 
Prairie  Provinces  is 
of  such  interest  as 
that  section  of  Alberta 
lying  to  the  south 
of  the  52nd  parallel 
of  latitude,  a  dis- 
trict as  varied  in  its 
resources  as  it  i-  in  its  configuration  and 
physical  characteristics.  From  Medicine 
Hat  in  the  east  to  Banff  in  the  west,  and 
from  the  little  town  of  Olds  in  the  north 
he  International  boundary  in  the  south, 
there  may  be  found  agricultural  and 
industrial  development  in  all  directions. 

In  Eastern  Alberta  the  configuration 
is  similar  to  that  of  Western  Saskatchewan, 
the  vast  plateau  being  adorned  by  few 
trees  and  relieved  by  few  hills.  From 
the  eastern  boundary  to  the  114th 
degree  of  longitude  there  is  prac- 
tically nothing  but  prairie,  flat,  unlovely, 
but  exceedingly  fertile.  Gradually,  how- 
ever, these  plains  merge  into  the  foothills 
of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  and  eventually 
in  the  extreme  west  of  the  province  is 
found  the  scenery  that  has  attracted  to 
Western  Canada  tourists  from  all  parts 
of  the  world.  Some  of  the  finest  parts 
of  the  Rockies  are  situated  within  the 
confines  of  Alberta.  At  Banff  commences 
the  National  Park,  a  magnificent  reserve, 


nearly  5,000  square  miles  in  extent.  In  his 
work  on  Alberta,  Mr.  Leo  Thwaite  says  : 
"  Xot  many  people,  perhaps,  are  aware 
that  within  a  stone's-throw  of  this  favourite 
summer  resort  (Banff),  where  grass  mounds 
and  old  arrow-heads  now  mark  the  place 
of  the  palisades,  Upper  Bow  Fort  stood  at 
the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century. 
To-day,  across  the  Bow  River  one  has 
a  magnificent  and  uninterrupted  view  of 
the  valley  beyond,  and  as  far  as  the  eye 
can  reach  may  be  traced  the  outline  of 
many  mountains  whose  towering  majesty, 
rugged  beauty,  and  snow-capped  peaks 
add  grandeur  to  the  sc^ne.  This  part  of 
Alberta  is  a  land  of  enchantment,  and  the 
memories  of  the  days  spent  at  Banff  are 
memories  of  sheer  delight.  The  azure  blue 
of  the  sunlit  sky,  the  dark  sombre  tints 
of  the  forests  of  pine  and  spruce  which 
cover  the  slopes  of  the  mountains,  their 
peaks  but  newly  flecked  with  the  first  fresh 
snow  of  the  season,  the  deep  ultramarine 
of  the  streams  accentuated  by  the  foaming 
whiteness  of  the  small  rapids  looking  like 
drifts  of  liquid  snow,  the  grey-blue  haze 
flinging  the  horizon — all  these  things 
combined  make  a  picture  that,  once  seen, 
is  not  easily  forgotten.  There  are  many 
delightful  excursions  to  be  made  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Banff,  and  visits  to  the 
Museum,   to   the   animal   paddock,    where 
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there  are  some  twenty  or  more  buffalo 
as  well  as  some  Rocky  Mountain  sheep, 
and  to  the  Hot  Springs  should  certainly  not 
be  omitted,  for  each  is  well  worth  the 
time  necessary  to  see  it." 

Southern  Alberta  is  traversed  by  the 
South  Saskatchewan  River,  which,  flowing 
from  west  to  east,  receives  the  waters  of 
many  tributaries,  the  largest  of  which  are 
the  Red  Deer,  Bow,  Belly,  and  St.  Mary's 
Rivers.  Of  these  the  Bow  and  St.  Mary's 
are  the  most  important,  since  they  form 
the  bases  of  irrigation  schemes  which  rank 
among  the  largest  in  the  world.  These 
schemes  include  the  irrigation  of  three 
tracts  of  land,  containing  in  all  well  over 
3,500,000  acres  of  land.  By  far  the  largest 
and  most  important  is  that  initiated  by  the 
Canadian  Pacific  Railway,  which  provides 
for  the  irrigation  of  3,097,580  acres  of  land 
lying  directly  east  of  Calgary,  bounded  on 
the  north  by  the  Red  Deer  River  and  on 
the  south  by  the  Bow  River.  This  area  is 
divided  into  three  sections,  western,  eastern, 
and  central,  all  being  of  practically  equal 
dimensions,  and  the  water  is  diverted 
from  the  Bow  River.  The  second  scheme 
includes  about  350,000  acres  lying  near 
the  junction  of  the  Bow  and  Belly  Rivers, 
the  water  being  obtained  from  the  Bow 
in  this  case  also.  This  project  has  been 
undertaken    by   a   private    company.     The 
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third  scheme  was  initiated  by  the  Alberta 
Railway  and  Irrigation  Company  in  1898, 
but  has  since  been  acquired  by  the 
Canadian  Pacific  Railway.  The  land  irri- 
1  comprises  aboul  150,000  acres 
situated  in  the  district  south  of  Lethbridge, 
and  the  headgates  of  the  system  are  situated 
on  the  St.  Mary's  River. 
The  effect  of  irrigation  on  the  agriculture 

S  mthern  Alberta  has  been  very  marked 
and  most  encouraging.  Cereals  have  been 
and  are  still  raised  successfully  on  non- 
irrigated  lands,  but  the  climate  of  thi^  part 
Uberta  1-  such  that  the  farmer  can 
never  be  sure  of  sufficient  rainfall  to  pro- 
duce  a  profitable  crop.  Irrigation  has 
proved  an  effective  remedy  for  this  evil. 
It  is.  however,  in  the  promotion  of  intensive 
farming  that  its  effects  are  most  noticeable 
There  may  still  be  found  many  large 
farms  in  Southern  Alberta,  but  the  present 
tendeucv  is  -trongly  in  favour  of  intensive 
farming  on  a  small  acreage.  The  majority 
of  the  farms  consist  of  from  40  to  160 
acres,  and  are  largely  devoted  to  raising 
crops  other  than  cereal.  Oats  and  barley 
are  raised  in  many  cases,  but  only  in  suffi- 
cient quantities  to  provide  food  for  cattle 
horses,  and  pigs.  Forage  crops,  such  as 
alfalfa  and  timothy,  are  very  popular,  and 
good  returns  are  obtained  from  sugar- 
beets,  which,  however,  are  at  present 
grown  almost  entirely  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Raymond.  A  sugar-beet  factory 
exists  at  the  latter  place,  and  farmers  are 
assured  of  a  good  price — generally  $5 
per  ton — for  all  beets  delivered  there. 
Nearer  Calgary  and  Lethbridge  much  of 
the  land  is  devoted  to  raising  vegetables, 
for  which  the  cities  afford  a  profitable 
market,  while  a  few  farmers  give  a  share 
of  their  attention  to  horticulture. 

In  the  extreme  south-west  there  exist 
several  towns  and  districts  largely  popu- 
lated by  Mormons  who  have  emigrated 
from  the  state  of  Utah.  It  is  to  the 
Mormons,  in  fact,  that  this  part  of  the 
country  owes  its  initial  development,  some 
9  or  10  families  making  their  way  across 
the  International  boundary  in  1886  and 
establishing  themselves  at  Cardston.  They 
have  proved  excellent  colonists  and  farmers. 
Much  of  the  land  is  in  their  hands,  and 
they  have  been  credited  with  having  been 
the  first  to  introduce  artificial  irrigation 
into  Alberta.  Mormons  in  Canada,  it  may 
be  of  interest  to  note,  are  under  a  pledge 
to  the  Dominion  Government  to  refrain 
from  polygamous  practices. 


In  Southern  Alberta  is  found  one  of  the 
most  productive  coalfields  in  Western 
Canada,  a  large  section  of  the  famous 
Crow's  Nest  Pass  district  being  situated 
within  the  province.  Two  classes  of  coal 
are  mined  here,  steam  coking  coal  being 
found  at  Coleman,  Lille,  and  Passburg, 
while  a  few  miles  further  east,  at  Lund- 
brcck,  is  found  a  high-grade  lignite.  Over 
1,500,000  tons  were  produced  in  the 
Crow's  Nest  field  in  1912,  the  next  most 
important  district  in  the  province  being 
Lethbridge,  where  024,150  tons  of  lignite 
were  mined.  The  latter  field  may  be  said 
to  include  label .  To  the  west  of  Calgary, 
at  Canmore  and  Bankhead,  high-grade 
bituminous  and  anthracite  coals  are  pro- 
duced, and  lignite  is  obtained  from  Medi- 
cine Hat.  The  latter  town  is  also  famous 
for  its  supplies  of  natural  gas,  a  mineral 
which  is  also  found  in  large  quantities  at 
Bow  Island. 

Calgary. — Probably  no  town  in  Western 
Canada  owes  so  much  to  the  Canadian 
Pacific  Railway  as  Calgary,  which  at  pre- 
sent is  the  second  largest  city  in  the  Prairie 
Provinces. 

When  Canada's  first  transcontinental 
railway  was  projected,  it  was  generally 
believed  that  the  route  would  lie  through 
the  Yellowhead  Pass  of  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains, passing  through  Edmonton  on  the 
way.  That  route  offers  an  easier  gradient 
than  can  be  obtained  further  south,  but 
necessitates  a  considerable  detour  in  order 
to  reach  Vancouver.  The  railway  com- 
pany preferred  a  more  direct  route,  and 
accordingly  built  its  line  through  Calgary. 
This,  however,  was  but  a  preliminary  to 
other  developments  that  have  exercised 
a  powerful  influence  over  the  town.  To 
the  east  the  railway  company  owns  large 
tracts  of  land,  through  which  runs  the  Bow 
River,  a  stream  of  generous  proportions. 
Recognizing  that  by  the  introduction  of 
irrigation  they  could  make  this  land  sup- 
port a  much  larger  population  than  would 
otherwise  be  possible,  the  Canadian  Pacific 
Railway  Company  in  1904  entered  upon 
the  most  extensive  irrigation  scheme  that 
has  been  undertaken  in  Canada,  water 
being  diverted  from  the  Bow  River  and 
spread  over  some  3,000,000  acres  of  land. 
This  area  is  divided  into  small  farms, 
which  have  proved  a  great  attraction  to 
settlers.  Many  thousands  of  acres  have 
been  taken  up,  and  Calgary,  as  the  nearest 
large  town,  has  benefited  to  a  consider- 
able extent.     In   191 1   the  progress  of  the 
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town  received  further  impetus  through  the 
action  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway, 
which  decided  to  establish  its  Western 
shops  there.  These  are  not  yet  com- 
pleted, but  will  eventually  employ  5,000 
men. 

Calgary,  which  is  named  after  a  town 
in  the  Island  of  Mull,  is  situated  near  the 
site  of  Fort  La  Jonquicre,  founded  by  the 
French  in  1752,  and  claims  to  descend 
from  Old  Bow  Fort,  one  of  the  first  trad- 
ing stations  in  the  West.  For  many  years 
the  town  was  merely  a  halting-place  on  the 
road  to  Fort  Benton,  housing  a  transient 
population  of  fur  traders  and  buffalo 
hunters,  and  being  the  headquarters  of  a 
few  missionaries  and  a  detachment  of  the 
Royal  North-West  Mounted  Police.  At 
the  end  of  the  eighties  and  in  the  early 
nineties  it  was  the  centre  of  a  ranching 
country,  but  it  was  not  until  the  twentieth 
century  that  the  town  really  began  to  make 
marked  progress.  During  the  ensuing  13 
years  Calgary  has  grown  at  almost  a  phe- 
nomenal rate.  In  1901  the  population  was 
4,427,  a  figure  which  by  1908  had  increased 
to  25,000.  The  growth  in  population  dur- 
ing the  next  few  years  probably  exceeded 
all  records.  In  1909  the  inhabitants  of  Cal- 
gary numbered  29,096  ;  in  1910,  42,000  ;  in 
1911,55,000;  in  1912,  61,340;  and  in  1913 
the  population  stands  at  72,000.  The 
growth  of  the  town  is  equally  marked  in 
other  directions.  The  building  permits 
grew  from  $880,193  m  1904  to  $12,907,638 
in  191 1  ;  the  total  assessment  of  the  town's 
realty  values  increased  from  $4,099,437  in 
1904  to  $112,544,400  in  1912  ;  and  the 
bank  clearings  from  $98,754,389  in  1909  to 
$218,681,921  in  191:. 

In  addition  to  the  main  line  east  and 
west  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway,  Cal- 
gary also  has  direct  communication  with 
Edmonton  in  the  north  and  Macleod  and 
Lethbridge  in  the  south  by  lines  operated 
by  the  same  company.  The  Canadian 
Northern  Railway  is  constructing  a  line 
from  Edmonton  through  Calgary  to  the 
south  of  the  province,  while  the  Grand 
Trunk  Pacific  Railway  has  a  line  from 
Calgary  to  Tofield  in  the  north,  and  two 
others  under  construction,  one  to  Saska- 
toon, and  another  running  in  a  south- 
easterly direction  to  the  International 
boundary.  The  Canadian  Northern  Rail- 
way also  has  a  line  running  north  to 
Vegreville. 

Calgary  is  laid  out  on  the  rectangular 
plan  common  in  many  cities  on  the  Ameri- 
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can  continent,  the  streets  running  north 
and  south  and  the  avenues  east  and  west. 
The  hotels  are  mainly  situated  in  the  prox- 
imity of  the  station,  Ninth  Avenue,  for- 
merly known  as  "  Whisky  Row,"  being  the 
site  of  several  line  hostelries.  The  Canadian 
Pacific  Railway  is  constructing  a  million- 
dollar  hotel  on  this  avenue,  upon  which  is 
also  situated  the  home  of  the  Young  Men's 
Christian  Association.  Parallel  with  Ninth 
Avenue,  and  a  little  distance  north,  is 
the  chief  shopping  thoroughfare,  Eighth 
Avenue.  Here  are  several  fine  stores, 
large  office  buildings,  and  numerous 
theatres  mainly  devoted  to  cinematograph 
exhibitions.  Another  important  shopping 
centre  is  First  Street  West,  the  busiest 
part  of  which  lies  to  the  south  of  the  Cana- 
dian Pacific  Railway  tracks,  and  is  reached 
by  means  of  a  short  subway.  A  noteworthy 
addition  to  the  stores  of  Calgary  was 
opened  in  the  summer  of  1913  by  the  Hud- 
son's Bay  Company.  This  store  constitutes 
one  of  the  finest  to  be  found  in  the  West. 
The  wholesale  district  is  very  important, 
and  includes  many  large  warehouses.  This 
district  is  situated  to  the  west  of  First 
Street  West,  and  is  more  or  less  contiguous 
to  the  railway.  The  business  section  of 
the  city  is  rapidly  spreading,  and  many 
new  office  buildings  are  under  construc- 
tion. The  Beveridge  Block  and  the  Grain 
Exchange  Building  arc  among  the  most 
substantial  and  elegant  premises.  The  ware- 
houses in  the  wholesale  district  are,  gene- 
rally speaking,  more  substantial  and 
imposing  than  the  office  buildings  in  the 
east  end  of  the  town,  as  most  of  the 
wholesale  firms  carry  very  large  stocks. 
The  hotel  planned  by  the  Canadian  Nor- 
thern Railway  will  lie  a  valuable  acqui- 
sition. 

Calgary  numbers  among  its  residents 
several  millionaires,  who  have  built  them- 
selves magnificent  homes  in  the  more 
attractive  sections  of  the  city.  The  most 
fashionable  residential  quarter  lies  to  the 
south  of  the  railway  tracks,  where  several 
houses  have  been  built  which  might  aptly 
be  termed  palatial.  Calgary  lies  in  a  por- 
tion of  Alberta  where  trees  are  scarce, 
except  on  the  river  banks,  and  this  has 
rather  detracted  from  the  appearance  of 
the  city.  Much,  however,  has  been  done 
to  make  up  for  a  lack  of  natural  beauty, 
trees  having  been  planted  and  boulevards 
constructed  in  different  districts.  The 
efforts  of  the  city  authorities  in  this  direc- 
tion have  been  ably  seconded  by  the  prin- 


cipal householders,  who  have  surrounded 
their  dwellings  with  trim  lawns  laid  out 
in  llower-beds  and  flanked  by  low  stone 
walls. 

Among  the  more  prominent  public 
buildings  the  city  hall  occupies  a  leading 
place,  combining  substantial  proportions 
with  a  pleasing  architectural  design.  Other 
buildings  worthy  of  mention  are  the  Land 
Titles  Office,  the  public  library — another 
example  of  the  insistent  generosity  of 
Mr.  Andrew  Carnegie — and  the  office  of  the 
Department  of  Natural  Resources  of  the 
Canadian  Pacific  Railway.  Equally  fine, 
in  some  cases  even  finer,  are  the  various 
schools  and  churches.  In  so  cosmopolitan 
a  city  as  Calgary  the  educational  question 
offers  special  difficulties,  as  may  be  judged 
from  the  fact  that  no  fewer  than  18  nation- 
alities are  represented  by  the  pupils 
attending  the  public  schools.  The  interest 
that  Canadians  take  in  educational  matters 
is  reflected  in  the  type  of  schools  which 
they  build.  In  Calgary  #3,000,000  have 
linn  expended  in  this  way,  and  about 
20  public  schools  erected  in  addition  to 
other  establishments  of  a  similar  nature. 
The  High  School  is  one  of  the  largest 
buildings  in  the  city,  and  cost  about 
$80,000.  The  Roman  Catholic  community 
lias  two  well-equipped  schools,  and  the 
Convent  of  the  Sacred  Heart  has  a  number 
of  resident  girl  pupils.  The  Methodist 
religious  denomination  also  owns  its 
college. 

A  recent  development  in  educational 
affairs  is  the  plan  to  establish  a  university 
at  Calgary  with  degree-conferring  powers. 
The  University  of  Alberta  is  situated  at 
Edmonton,  but  the  spirit  of  emulation  has 
seized  some  of  Calgary's  wealthier  citizens 
and  a  fund  has  been  opened  wherewith 
to  provide  the  city  with  advantages  equal 
to  those  of  the  capital  city.  The  new 
university  will  be  affiliated  with  McGill 
College,  Montreal.  Calgary  also  has  a 
normal  school,  or  training  college  for 
prospective  teachers. 

Side  by  side  with  the  development  of 
educational  facilities  has  been  t  lie- 
progress  made  by  the  various  religious 
denominations.  The  Church  is  a  powerful 
factor  in  the  life  of  Western  Canada,  and 
over  40  public  places  of  worship  are  found 
in  Calgary.  The  Presbyterians  and  Metho- 
dists are  the  strongest  sects  in  point  of 
numbers,  and  are  closely  followed  by  the 
Anglicans.  Churches  have  also  been  built 
by  the  Baptist,  Episcopalian,  Roman 
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Catholic,  Lutheran,  Moravian,  Unitarian, 
Congregational,  and  Jewish  denominations, 
while  the  Salvation  Army  have  here,  as 
elsewhere  in  Canada,  a  large  number  of 
supporters. 

Municipal  ownership  of  public  utilities 
is  much  in  favour  with  Calgary  taxpayers. 
How  to  obtain  a  pure  water  supply  is  a 
problem  of  first  importance  throughout 
Canada.  In  Calgary  an  ample  supply  is 
obtained  from  the  Elbow  River,  from  which 
a  gravity  system  of  waterworks  conveys 
the  water  to  a  reservoir  which  has  a 
capacity  of  16,000,000  gallons.  The  electric 
light  and  power  plant  is  also  a  municipal 
possession,  and  was  installed  at  a  cost  of 
approximately  $900,000.  The  city  is  lighted 
with  arc  lamps,  of  which  there  are  about 
400  throughout  the  various  thoroughfares. 
The  plant  is  capable  of  supplying  4,500 
horse-power  during  a  24-hour  service,  the 
power  being  generated  by  steam,  and  an 
auxiliary  2,500  horse-power  is  received 
from  a  private  company  which  has  a 
water-power  plant  on  the  Bow  River. 
This  auxiliary  power  is  received  at  the 
municipal  plant;  the  council  reserves  all 
right  to  distribute  light  and  power 
throughout  the  city.  The  cost  of  light 
is  i)  cents  per  kilowatt-hour,  with  liberal 
discounts  varying  according  to  the  amount 
used. 

Calgary  has  wiselv  acquired  its  own  street 
railway  system,  which  has  returned  a  hand- 
some profit  since  its  installation,  and  is  a 
credit  to  the  administrative  abilities  of  the 
citv  fathers.  The  cars  are  of  commodious 
proportions,  and  every  part  of  the  city 
and  suburbs  is  served,  as  well  as  the  prin- 
cipal parks.  The  latter  are  10  in  number, 
and  together  occupy  an  area  of  about 
500  acres. 

The  city  is  acquiring  a  certain  importance 
as  an  industrial  centre,  and  the  establish- 
ment of  manufacturers  is  given  every 
encouragement.  Two  tracts  of  land  have 
been  acquired,  and  sites  thereon  are  sold  to 
manufacturers  at  $1,200  an  acre.  Two 
sources  of  power  are  available — electricity 
and  natural  gas.  The  latter  is  brought 
from  Bow  Island,  and  is  sold  at  25  cents 
per  1,000  cubic  feet,  the  rate  being  reduced 
to  15  cents  to  consumers  of  500,000  ft. 
Electric  power  is  sold  at  $30  per  horse- 
power per  year  for  a  24-hour  service,  and 
$24  for  a  10-hour  service. 

Medicine  Hat. — Medicine  Hat,  which 
competes  with  Lethbridge  for  the  position 
of   third   city  in   the  province  of  Alberta, 
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is  a  divisional  point  on  the  main  line  of 
the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway,  and  lies 
656  miles  west  of  Winnipeg. 

The  city's  main  claim  to  distinction  lies 
in  the  natural  gas  that  is  found  in  the 
vicinity  in  large  quantities.  The  gas  has 
been  known  to  exist  for  years,  but  until 
very  recent  times  little  was  done  to  utilize 
it,  the  supply  obtained  from  a  few  shallow 
borings  being  of  no  great  value.  Even- 
tually, however,  the  more  progressive 
citizens  decided  upon  active  measures,  and 
after  a  few  disappointments  succeeded  in 
finding  a  strong  flow.  Until  that  time 
Medicine  Hat  had  not  exhibited  signs  of 
unusual  progress,  the  population  in  1910 
only  amounting  to  4,050.  The  possibilities 
of  the  town,  however,  were  beginning  to 
find  recognition.  In  addition  to  the  natural 
gas,  almost  inexhaustible  deposits  of  coal 
have  been  discovered,  and  many  people 
forecasted  a  future  of  considerable  indus- 
trial importance  for  the  town.  During 
1910  and  191 1  settlers  commenced  to  arrive 
in  greater  number  than  before,  and  the 
Dominion  census  taken  during  the  latter 
vear  showed  a  population  of  5,750.  It  was 
from  191 1  to  1912,  however,  that  the  longest 
strides  were  made,  the  inhabitants  prac- 
tically doubling  in  number  during  12 
months.  This  progress  is  being  maintained 
to-day.  New  factories  have  been  estab- 
lished, more  warehouses  opened,  and  many 
new  stores  and  residences  built.  The 
surrounding  country,  once  given  over  to 
the  cattle  rancher,  has  been  invaded  by  the 
grain  grower  and  supports  a  far  greater 
population  than  formerly.  The  rapid 
settlement  of  the  farming  districts  naturally 
finds  its  parallel  in  the  town,  and  Medicine 
Hat  to-day  has  about  14,000  inhabitants. 

The  city  has  kept  in  its  own  hands  all 
rights  to  the  gas  and  is  using  them  to  good 
advantage.  Gas  is  naturally  the  chief 
method  of  lighting  and  heating  in  the  town, 
being  sold  for  domestic  consumption  at  the 
very  low  rate  of  13^  cents  per  1,000  cubic 
feet,  the  manufacturing  rate  being  5  cents 
per  1,000  cubic  feet.  Even  at  these  rates 
the  gas  returns  a  handsome  profit  to  the 
municipality.  The  cheapness  of  power 
also  acts  as  a  strong  inducement  to  the 
manufacturer.  For  the  first  five  years,  in 
fact,  the  manufacturer  who  establishes 
a  factory  in  Medicine  Hat  may  obtain 
gas  free  of  charge.  Perhaps  this  is  not 
the  greatest  of  the  inducements  offered 
by  the  progressive  council,  as  other  con- 
cessions include  a  free  site,  some  900  acres 


of  land  having  been  set  aside  for  that 
purpose.  As  a  consequence  a  number 
of  minor  industries  have  already  com- 
menced operations  in  the  city,  while  more 
than  one  company  with  a  capital  of 
$1,000,000  has  chosen  a  site. 

In  addition  to  the  supply  of  gas  and  coal, 
Medicine  Hat  has  good  water  and  electric 
light  systems.  Water  is  obtained  from  the 
South  Saskatchewan  River,  which  flows 
through  the  city,  gas  being  used  to  pump 
it  into  the  mains.  Gas  is  also  used  for 
generating  electricity,  the  domestic  rate  for 
which  is  8  cents  per  kilowatt-hour,  less 
10  per  cent,  discount.  For  commercial  and 
industrial  purposes  the  rate  is  6  cents  per 
kilowatt-hour,  less  10  per  cent,  discount. 

In  other  respects  the  city  shows  the 
same  progress  that  is  characteristic  of 
almost  the  whole  of  Western  Canada.  Six 
large  school  buildings  have  already  been 
erected  and  a  seventh  is  in  course  of 
construction,  while  the  plans  for  a  high 
school,  which  is  to  cost  about  $300,000,  are 
now  completed.  The  religious  needs  of 
the  community  are  supplied  by  10 
churches,  two  of  which  belong  to  the 
Presbyterian  denomination,  while  the 
others  are  owned  by  the  Methodists, 
Anglicans,  Baptists,  Roman  Catholics, 
Evangelical  Lutherans,  the  Evangelical 
Memorial  denomination,  and  the  Salvation 
Army.  The  Young  Women's  Christian 
Association  also  has  its  own  building. 

Recently  the  City  Council  has  undertaken 
a  municipal  housing  scheme  which 
promises  a  satisfactory  solution  to  a 
difficult  problem.  Building  in  Western 
Canada  is  difficult  and  rather  costly,  and 
the  authorities  at  Medicine  Hat  have 
decided  to  build  from  300  to  400  houses 
for  working  men.  By  buying  material  in 
large  quantities,  and  by  constructing  a  large 
number  of  houses  at  the  same  time,  it  is 
believed  that  both  the  actual  cost  of  con- 
struction can  be  reduced  and  a  better  house 
constructed. 

There  are  but  few  scenic  attractions 
at  Medicine  Hat,  the  part  of  the  prairie 
in  which  the  city  is  situated  being  almost 
entirely  devoid  of  trees.  Consequently  but 
little  can  be  said  of  the  parks,  of  which 
there  are  two.  The  question  of  play- 
grounds, however,  will  doubtless  receive 
its  proper  share  of  attention  when  necessity 
arises.  At  present  the  popular  pastimes  of 
baseball,  lacrosse,  cricket,  and  football  are 
played  in  the  parks  mentioned,  while  the 
grounds  attached  to  the  various  schools 
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provide  recreation  facilities  for  the  children. 
There  are  also  large  Exhibition  grounds. 

The  Dominion  Government  has  estab- 
lished a  land  office  in  the  town,  and 
banking  facilities  are  afforded  by  eight 
chartered   banks. 

Lethbridge. — Situated  in  the  south-west 
corner  of  Alberta,  the  city  of  Lethbridge 
lies  in  the  heart  of  a  district  which  is  one 
of  the  most  important  coal-mining  areas 
in  the  Western  provinces  and  is  at  the 
same  time  widely  famed  for  its  wheat- 
growing  powers. 

The  city  came  into  existence  in  the  early 
eighties,  but  for  15  years  or  more  remained 
a  small  coal-mining  and  cattle-ranching 
centre.  It  grew  but  slowly,  and  even  in 
1906  only  possessed  2,313  inhabitants. 
With  the  advent  of  railway  facilities  in 
the  form  of  the  Crow's  Nest  Pass  branch 
of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway,  an 
impetus  was  given  to  the  development 
of  the  local  coal  industry  and  Lethbridge 
commenced  to  progress  much  more  rapidly. 
A  census  taken  in  1911  gave  it  a  population 
of  10,072,  which  has  by  now  increased  to 
about  14,000. 

The  government  of  the  city  is  vested  in  a 
mayor,  elected  annually,  and  a  council 
consisting  of  six  aldermen,  the  mayor  being 
paid  a  salary  and  devoting  his  whole  time 
to  the  business  of  the  city.  No  capital 
expenditure  can  be  made  that  is  not 
authorized  by  a  two-thirds  majority  of  the 
ratepayers.  The  public  utilities,  with  the 
exception  of  the  telephone  system,  which 
is  owned  by  the  Provincial  Government, 
all  belong  to  the  city,  a  policy  which  has 
proved  its  advantages  in  a  practical  way 
by  enabling  substantial  reductions  to  be 
made  in  the  cost  of  electric  light  and  water. 
The  former  is  sold  to  consumers  at  9  cents 
per  kilowatt-hour  for  domestic  purposes 
and  the  latter  at  $4.05  per  quarter.  For 
industrial  purposes  both  are  supplied  at 
cost.  Electricity  for  power  purposes  is 
sold  at  $12  to  $16  per  horse-power.  Gas  is 
piped  into  the  city  from  Bow  Island  and 
is  sold  to  residents  at  30  cents  per  1,000 
feet  and  for  commercial  uses  at  15  and  20 
cents  per  1,000  feet. 

The  most  important  industry  is  coal 
mining,  although  various  minor  industries 
have  been  established.  Within  4  miles 
of  the  city  there  are  6  large  coal  mines, 
each  producing  from  500  to  2,000  tons  of 
coal  a  day,  while  a  number  of  smaller 
mines  help  to  swell  the  total  output. 
Slack  coal    is   delivered   anywhere   in    the 
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city  at  50  cents  per  ton,  coal  of  ~t.nnl.ml 

jj  SOld  .it  about  V|  per  ton. 
The  railway  facilities  are  good  and  will 
shortly  be  improved  by  the  completion  of 
lines  now  under  construction.  Lethbridge 
is  .1  divisional  point  on  the  Crow's  Nesl 
!'.i»  branch  of  the  Canadian  Pacific 
Railway,  by  which  line  it  i-  afforded  direct 
nmunication  with  Winnipeg  and  the 
l-'.ist.  while  extensions  in  British  Columbia 
will  connect  the  city  with  the  Pacific 
1st.  The  same  company  connects 
Lethbridge  with  Calgary  by  two  lines, 
one  leaving  the  Crow's  Nest  Pass  branch 
at  Kipp  and  the  other  at  Macleod.  The 
Canadian  Northern  Railway  is  also  con- 
structing a  line  between  Calgary  and 
1  etl  bridge,  which  will  be  continued  to  the 
International  boundary.  At  present  access 
the  United  State--  is  given  by  the 
Alberta  Railway.  In  addition,  the  Grand 
Trunk  Pacific  Railway  has  announced  its 
intention  of  building  north  and  south 
through  the  city.  In  connection  with  the 
railways,  mention  should  be  made  of  the 
bridge  built  across  the  Belly  River  by 
the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway.  Thisbridge 
is  just  over  a  mile  in  length  and  is  307  ft. 
high,  being  erected  at  a  cost  of  about 
81,500,000. 

In  the  centre  of  the  business  portion 
of  the  city  is  Gait  Park.  10  acres  in  extent, 
traversed  by  broad  cement  walks,  laid  out 
with  flower-beds  and  shrubs,  and  studded 
with  ornamental  electric  lamps.  On  all 
s  are  seen  substantial  business  blocks 
used  as  offices,  stores,  or  for  some  branch 
of  the  public  service.  The  Hudson's  Bay 
ipany  has  a  large  store  in  Lethbridge, 
and  banking  facilities  are  provided  by 
eight  chartered  banks,  all  of  which  are 
housed  in  premises  that  rank  among  the 
foremost  buildings  in  the  city.  The 
principal  streets  are  traversed  by  electric 
trams,  which  are  owned  bv  the  munici- 
pality and  link  up  the  various  suburbs  and 
sidential  quarters.  The  tramway  system 
wa~  being  very  largely  extended  during 
1913. 

In  the  east  end  of  the  city  is  Henderson 
Park,  a  large  piece  of  ground  comprising 
340  acres  and  including  a  70-acre  lake. 
park  was  acquired  with  the  proceeds 
■if  the  side  of  the  Agricultural  Society's 
fair  ground--,  which  were  subdivided  and 
sold  for  about  8100,000.  By  this  means 
Lethbridge  has  an  excellent  playground 
which  costs  the  ratepayers  practically 
nothing. 


In  educational  affairs  Lethbridge  is  no 
less  progressive  thin  othei  (  anadian  cities, 
ami  h.usts  four  large  public  schools,  two 
kindergarten  establishments,  a  high  school, 
a  Roman  Catholic  school,  and  a  school 
devoted  to  manual  training.  The  city  is 
equally  well  endowed  with  places  of 
worship,  its  [3  churches  including  two 
Methodist,  two  Presbyterian,  two  Baptist, 
three  Anglican,  one  Roman  Catholic,  one 
Lutheran,  one  Christian  Scientist,  and  one 
Latter-Day  Saint.  The  Roman  Catholic 
denomination  has  also  taken  preliminary 
steps  towards  building  a  cathedral,  which 
is  to  cost  more  than  8100,000,  exclusive 
of  the   site. 

Macleod. — The  town  of  Macleod,  with  a 
population  slightly  under  3,000,  is  situated 
in  the  south-west  corner  of  Alberta  at  the 
junction  of  the  Crow's  Nest  Pass  branch 
of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  with  a 
branch  running  north  to  Calgary  and 
Edmonton. 

A  typical  prairie  town,  almost  entirely 
devoid  of  trees,  it  must  be  admitted  that 
Macleod  does  not  at  once  make  a  favour- 
able impression  on  the  new  arrival.  Separ- 
ating the  station  from  a  rather  mean 
quarter  of  the  town  is  a  wide  piece  of 
waste  ground,  which,  if  properly  laid  out, 
would  make  a  pleasing  approach  to  the 
town,  but  which  at  present  is  far  from 
attractive. 

On  arriving  in  the  main  business  quar- 
ter, however,  more  pleasing  features  are 
at  once  revealed.  The  streets  are  laid  out 
on  generous  lines,  the  main  thoroughfares 
being  flanked  with  stone  pavements  and 
lined  with  buildings  of  substantial  propor- 
tions. Not  a  few  of  the  stores  and  offices 
are  built  out  of  stone,  quarried  in  the 
Macleod  district — a  local  by-law  prohibits 
the  erection  of  wooden  buildings  in  the 
centre  of  the  city.  As  usual,  the  banks, 
of  which  there  are  four,  provide  the  most 
important  commercial  buildings,  while  the 
public  buildings  include  the  schools, 
churches,  hospitals,  and  town  hall.  The 
latter,  however,  is  quite  inadequate,  and  a 
new  building  is  under  construction.  This 
will  cost  about  8100,000,  and  has  been 
planned  on  artistic  and  generous  lines. 
The  new  hospital,  a  840,000  building 
situated  on  the  outskirts  of  the  town,  is 
one  of  the  best  of  its  kind  in  South-Western 
Alberta,  while  the  combined  public  and 
high  school  accommodates  400  children 
and  employs  a  teaching  staff  of  12. 
The  religious  needs  of  the  community  are 
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provided  for  by  four  churches,  owned  by 
the  Anglican,  Roman  Catholic,  Methodist, 
and  Presbyterian  denominations.  The 
town  owns  its  own  electric  light  plant, 
water  supply,  and  sewerage  system,  the 
water  being  obtained  from  the  Old  Man 
River,  which  Hows  through  the  town,  (las 
is  brought  from  Bow  Island  and  sold  for 
manufacturing  purposes  at  20  cents  per 
1,000  cubic   feet. 

Situated  in  the  middle  of  the  open 
prairie,  Macleod  has  not  yet  seen  the 
necessity  of  establishing  parks  beyond  a 
small  athletic  ground.  Like  nearly  all 
Canadian  towns,  however,  it  has  its  Ex- 
hibition grounds,  which  are  the  scene  of 
various  shows  and  exhibitions  during  the 
summer  months. 

The  surrounding  country  is  primarily  a 
grain-growing  district,  and  may  be  ranked 
among  the  best  in  the  province.  The  land 
is  level  and  rolling,  the  soil  being  of  the 
black  loam  variety  so  common  in  Western 
Canada,  with  a  clay  subsoil.  Irrigation  is 
not  necessary,  the  local  rainfall  being 
sufficient  for  the  porous  soil.  There  is 
no  scrub  or  bush,  a  distinct  advantage 
from  the  grain  grower's  point  of  view, 
however  desirable  trees  may  be  as  scenery. 
Mixed  farming  is  growing  in  favour, 
and  not  a  few  horses  and  sheep  are 
raised. 

Both  to  the  east  and  west  of  Macleod 
are  large  deposits  of  bituminous  and 
anthracite  coal,  while  good  clay  exists  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  town.  The  latter 
material  has  not  been  developed,  all  bricks 
for  building  purposes  being  shipped  from 
other  points. 

Taber. — Taber  is  an  important  town  in 
the  Crow's  Nest  Pass  branch  of  the  Canadian 
Pacific  Railway,  and  is  situated  32  miles 
east  of  Lethbridge. 

The  town  has  sprung  up  during  the  past 
eight  or  nine  years,  only  a  water  tank 
belonging  to  the  railway  company  marking 
its  site  in  1904.  Even  in  1908  the  popula- 
tion only  amounted  to  about  500.  It  doubled 
during  the  next  12  months,  however,  and 
now  stands  at  nearly  3,000. 

Formerly  a  farming  centre  only,  Taber  is 
now  prominent  as  a  coal-mining  town,  and 
several  mines  are  being  worked  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood. One  large  company  alone  em- 
ploys 300  men  and  produces  some  hundreds 
of  tons  of  coal  daily,  while  other  com- 
panies are  preparing  to  commence  opera- 
tions. The  town  has  by  no  means  lost  its 
agricultural  prominence,  however.     It  was 
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originally  the  centre  of  a  ranching  country, 
but  here,  as  elsewhere  in  Western  Canada, 
the  grain  grower  has  ousted  the  cattle 
rancher,  and  the  grazing  grounds  have 
been  converted  into  fertile  wheat-fields. 
The  fanners  are  also  taking  up  the  more 
permanent  branches  of  agriculture,  such  as 
mixed  farming,  market  gardening,  and 
dairy  farming. 

By  no  stretch  of  imagination  can  the 
town  itself  be  described  as  attractive,  even 
the  banks  of  the  Belly  River  being  nearly 
devoid  of  timber  and  shrubs.  The  streets, 
though  wide,  are  unpaved  and  become 
exceedingly  muddy  after  a  heavy  rainfall. 
Many  of  the  stoics  are  wooden  buildings, 
though  several  large  brick  structures  have 
recently  been  erected.  The  largest  build- 
ings devoted  to  commercial  purposes  are 
the  hotels.  Of  the  public  buildings  the 
schools  are,  as  usual,  well  to  the  front,  the 
largest  of  them  having  cost  as  much  as 
$70,000.  There  are  three  schools  alto- 
gether and  four  churches.  Banking  facilities 
are  provided  by  three  banks,  and  three 
elevators  afford  storage  for  the  grain  crops 
of  the  district.  Water  is  obtained  from  the 
Belly  River,  the  rate  to  consumers  being 
I20  per  annum.  The  town  has  its  own 
electric  light  plant  and  the  telephone 
system  is  controlled  by  the  Provincial 
Government.  The  telephone  is  far  more 
widely  used  in  Western  Canada  than  in 
England,  probably  owing  to  its  comparative 
cheapness,  the  rates  in  Taber  being  $28  per 
annum  for  business  houses  and  $18  per 
annum  for  residences. 

Olds. — Lying  58  miles  north  of  Calgary 
and  134  miles  south  of  Edmonton,  the  town 
of  Olds  is  situated  in  the  centre  of  one  of 
the  more  important  agricultural  districts  of 
Alberta,  and  one  that  is  likely  to  increase 
in  importance  with  the  increased  atten- 
tion that  is  being  given  to  diversified 
farming. 

The  town  was  incorporated  in  11,105,  anc' 
has  progressed  steadily  though  not  speedily 
ever  since.  It  first  came  into  existence 
with  the  advent  of  the  Calgary  and 
Edmonton  branch  of  the  Canadian  Pacific 
Railway,  about  21  years  ago,  and  has  now  a 
population  of  about  1,400.  Its  activities 
are  almost  entirely  confined  to  supplying 
the  demands  of  the  neighbouring  farmers 
for  the  commodities  of  cvery-day  life, 
the  business  establishments  comprising 
branches  of  the  Canadian  Bank  of  Com- 
merce and  the  Merchants  Bank  of  Canada, 
a  number  of   well-stocked    retail   stores,  a 


few    warehouses     containing    agricultural 
implements,  and  one  or  two  others. 

Olds  is  not  situated  in  awell-wooded  part 
of  Alberta,  although  the  citizens,  by  syste- 
matic tree  planting,  have  added  to  the 
attractiveness  of  their  town.  Immediately 
outside  the  station  the  Canadian  Pacific 
Railway  Company  has  laid  out  a  garden 
with  trees,  shrubs,  and  flowers,  the  whole 
giving  a  pleasing  effect.  The  town  is  not 
yet  supplied  with  a  water  system  or  an 
electric  light  plant,  but  it  is  not  likely  that 
it  will  long  remain  without  them,  since  the 
Little  Red  River  can  readily  be  made  to 
supply  the  requisite  power. 

Educational  facilities  are  good,  a  public 
and  a  high  school  both  living  situated  in 
the  town,  while  the  Anglican,  Methodist, 
Presbyterian,  Baptist,  and  Roman  Catholic 
bodies  have  erected  suitable  churches  and 
chapels. 

Cardston. — In  South-West  Alberta,  not 
many  miles  north  of  the  International 
boundary  line  and  almost  in  the  shadow  of 
the  Rocky  Mountains,  is  Cardston,  a  town 
of  exceptional  interest,  inasmuch  as  it  was 
founded  by  members  of  the  Church  of 
Latter-Day  Saints,  and  is  now  the  centre 
of  a  Mormon  colony,  which  is  rapidly 
increasing  in  numbers. 

It  was  111  September,  1886,  that  a  number 
of  Mormons  from  the  State  of  Utah  arrived 
at  the  site  of  the  present  town  of  Cardston 
in  search  of  a  home,  and  decided  that  here 
was  the  place  best  suited  to  their  purpose. 
Returning  to  Utah,  they  came  back  the 
following  year  and  laid  the  foundations  of 
Cardston.  In  1888  the  community  consisted 
of  about  90  people.  With  no  railway  and 
being  over  50  miles  from  Lethbridge,  the 
nearest  town,  these  pioneers  of  South- 
western Alberta  were  hard  put  to  it  to  make 
a  living,  and  it  was  only  by  the  exercise  of 
the  strictest  economy  and  unflagging  energy 
that  they  managed  to  exist.  To-day, 
however,  they  form  a  prosperous  com- 
munity, and  have  won  the  reputation  of 
being  among  the  best  of  the  colonists  in 
Alberta. 

Cardston  is  now  the  terminus  of  a  branch 
line  of  the  Pacific  Railway,  and  has  a  popu- 
lation verging  upon  2,000  people.  It  has 
adopted  a  progressive  policy  in  the  estab- 
lishment of  public  utilities,  and  has  installed 
an  electric  light  plant  at  a  cost  of  $40,000, 
and  a  gravity  water  system  at  a  cost  of 
$30,000.  Water  is  obtained  from  St.  Mary's 
River.  There  are  two  large  schools  and 
three  churches,  while  three  chartered 
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banks  and  one  private  one  provide  adequate 
banking  facilities. 

The  surrounding  country  is  admirably 
suited  for  grain  growing,  dairy  farming,  and 
the  cultivation  of  forage  crops.  It  may  be 
mentioned  that  at  the  Dry  Farming  Con- 
gress and  Exposition  in  1909  Cardston  won 
the  District  Exhibit  Trophy  for  the  best 
grasses  and  fodder  crops,  a  success  which 
was  repeated  during  the  two  following 
years. 

Coleman. — Incorporated  as  a  town  in 
i')i<),  Coleman  now  has  a  population  of 
nearly  3,000. 

The  town  is  situated  on  the  Crow's 
Nest  Pas-,  branch  of  the  Canadian  Pa- 
cific Railway,  8.V  miles  east  of  the 
British  Columbia  boundary,  and  in  the 
ventre  of  the  most  productive  coal-bearing 
region  in  Western  Canada.  It  stands  at  an 
altitude  of  4,250  ft.,  in  the  midst  of  the  lovely 
scenery  which  is  so  characteristic  a  feature 
of  the  Rocky  Mountains. 

The  most  important  industry  is  coal- 
mining, and  practically  the  entire  town  is 
directly  or  indirectly  dependent  upon  the 
mineral  wealth  of  the  district.  One  large 
company  alone  employs  700  men,  and 
most  of  the  2,500  tons  of  freight  that 
leaves  the  town  each  day  is  comprised 
of  coal.  Much  of  the  coal  mined  in  the 
district  is  taken  by  the  Canadian  Pacific 
Railway  for  use  on  their  trains  and  the 
remainder  is  shipped  to  every  part  of 
Alberta. 

Although  Coleman  only  came  into  exist- 
ence in  1904  it  has  been  provided  with 
modern  public  utilities  for  the  past  eight 
years.  An  electric  light  plant,  telephone, 
and  water  systems  were  installed  in  1905, 
the  water  being  obtained  from  Nez  Passe 
Creek,  a  mountain  stream  of  exceptional 
purity.  In  the  year  following  a  miners' 
hospital  was  erected.  This  institution  is 
supported  by  the  Miners'  Union  and 
miners  are  treated  free  of  charge.  The 
streets  of  Coleman  are  graded  and  well 
gravelled,  a  large  school  employing  a  staff 
of  eight  teachers  has  been  built,  whilst 
amongst  the  more  important  buildings  to 
be  found  within  the  town  limits  are  a 
branch  of  the  Canadian  Bank  of  Com- 
merce, two  hotels,  and  three  churches. 
The  town  possesses  a  well-organized  fire 
department,  which  has  successfully  coped 
with  more  than  one  dangerous  outbreak. 
It  is  claimed  by  the  town  that  the  success 
of  the  fire  department  has  resulted  in  a 
phenomenally  low  rate   of   fire   insurance. 
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In  addition  to  its  wonderful  deposits  of 
coal,  Coleman  is  also  rich  in  timber,  two 
mills  being  established  in  the  vicinity,  of 
which  the  output  amounts  to  about 
10,000,000  ft.  per  annum.  There  are  also 
some  clay  deposits,  but  these  are  at 
present  undeveloped. 

One  of  the  most  beautiful  spots  for 
many  miles  round  is  constituted  by  Flumer- 
felt  Park,  comprising  40  acres.  Mention 
should  also  be  made  of  the  Crow's  Xest 
Lake,  situated  about  60  miles  to  the  west 
of  Coleman,  from  which  town  it  can  be 
reached  by  motor  or  horse-drawn  vehicles. 
The  high  mountains  surrounding  this 
stretch  of  water  make  it  an  ideal  resting- 
spot  for  tourists. 

Banff. — The  names  of  few  Canadian 
towns  are  more  familiar  to  English  ears 
than  that  of  Banff.  This  spot,  so  beloved 
of  the  tourist,  is  situated  in  the  heart  of 
the  Rockies,  about  82  miles  west  of  Cal- 
gary on  the  main  line  of  the  Canadian 
Pacific  Railway.  The  population  of  Banff 
stands  at  about  1,200,  and  the  tourist 
season  brings  with  it  visitors  from  Europe 
and  all  parts  of  the  American  conti- 
nent. The  famous  Rocky  Mountain  Park, 
containing  5,000  square  miles,  begins 
here. 

The  town  is  equipped  with  an  electric 
light  plant  and  a  water  system,  the  mini- 
mum rate  for  five  lights  with  meter -being 
81.50  per  month  and  the  water  rate  being 
about  89.50  per  annum.  A  large  school 
is  divided  into  three  departments— junior, 
intermediate,  and  senior — the  latter  corre- 
sponding to  a  high  school.  There  is  a 
good  semi-private  hospital  and  four 
churches  owned  by  the  Anglican,  Roman 
Catholic,  Presbyterian,  and  Methodist 
denominations.  Banking  facilities  are 
provided  by  the  Imperial  Bank  of  Canada, 
and  tourists  find  ample  accommodation 
at  the  six  hotels,  all  of  which,  with  the 
exception  of  that  owned  by  the  Canadian 
Pacific  Railway,  are  open  throughout  the 
entire  year. 

Banff  well  deserves  its  reputation,  and 
there  can  be  little  doubt  that  as  the  years 
go  by  its  scenic  beauty  will  make  an 
increasing  appeal  to  those  in  search  of 
test. 

Bankhead,  a  town  of  800  inhabitants,  is 
situated  on  the  main  line  of  the  Canadian 
Pacific  Railway,  80  miles  west  of  Calgary. 
It  is  mainly  important  as  a  coal-mining 
town,  most  of  the  male  population  being 
employed   in  the  local  mines.     The  town 


has  an  electric  light  plant  and  the  principal 
buildings  include  a  hotel  and  a  Roman 
Catholic  church. 

Bassuno,  with  a  population  of  1,000,  is 
situated  on  the  main  line  of  the  Canadian 
Pacific  Railway,  83  miles  east  of  Calgary. 
Its  chief  importance  lies  in  its  selection 
by  the  railway  company  as  the  site  of  a 
tremendous  irrigation  dam,  which  is  being 
built  at  a  cost  of  $7,000,000  and  is  designed 
to  serve  an  area  of  3,000,000  acres.  The 
most  prominent  buildings  are  the  three 
hotels,  the  public  school,  and  the  Anglican 
and  Presbyterian  churches.  Three  banks 
have  established  branches  in  the  town, 
namely,  the  Union  Bank  of  Canada,  the 
Canadian  Bank  of  Commerce,  and  the 
Bank  of  Quebec. 

Blairmorc,  a  town  with  2.000  inhabitants, 
1-  situated  on  the  Crow's  Nest  Pass  branch 
of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway,  88  miles 
west  of  Lethbridge.  Several  coal  mines 
are  being  worked  in  the  vicinity  and  the 
town  is  a  distributing  centre  for  the 
eastern  portion  of  the  Crow's  Xest  Pass 
district. 

The  town  is  equipped  with  an  elec- 
tric light  plant  and  a  water  system,  but 
has  only  one  school,  which  is  barely  suf- 
ficient for  its  population.  Electric  light 
is  sold  to  consumers  at  the  flat  rate  of 
50  cents  a  month  for  16  candle-power, 
while  water  is  supplied  at  81.25  for  four 
rooms  and  $1.50  for  five  or  six  rooms. 
The  Union  Bank  of  Canada  and  the 
Royal  Bank  of  Canada  have  both  opened 
branches  in  the  town,  and  three  hotels 
cater  for  the  travelling  public.  Churches 
have  been  erected  by  the  Baptist,  Roman 
Catholic,  Presbvterian,  and  Anglican  de- 
nominations. There  is  an  abundance  of 
timber  in  the  neighbourhood  as  well  as 
a  supply  of  building  material. 

Canmore,  a  town  of  1,000  people,  is 
situated  on  the  main  line  of  the  Canadian 
Pacific  Railway,  '17  miles  west  of  Calgary. 
Two  coal  mines  are  already  being  worked 
and  a  third,  controlled  by  English  and 
Welsh  capital,  will  be  operated  very  shortly 
At  present  the  town  has  no  electric  light 
or  water  systems,  and  the  on  by  buildings 
of  importance  are  the  hospital,  the  public 
school,  and  the  three  churches  occupied 
respectively  by  the  Roman  Catholic,  Pres- 
byterian, and  Anglican  denominations. 
There  is  also  a  hotel  and  a  boarding- 
house. 

Carsiairs  is  a  small  town  witli  only  400 
inhabitants  and  is  situated  on  the  Calgary 
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to  Edmonton  branch  of  the  Canadian 
Pacific  Railway,  41  miles  north  of  the 
former  place.  Coal  mining  is  carried  on 
both  to  the  east  and  west  of  the  town, 
and  there  are  large  deposits  of  clay  suit- 
able for  pottery.  Within  the  town  are 
found  branches  of  the  Union  Bank  and 
of  the  Merchants  Bank  of  Canada,  and 
a  hotel,  a  school,  four  elevators,  and  Pres- 
byterian, Methodist,  and  Roman  Catholic 
churches. 

Claresholm,  with  a  population  of  about 
1,000,  is  situated  on  the  Calgary-Macleod 
branch  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway, 
and  is  82  miles  south  of  the  former  place. 
It  is  the  centre  of  a  grain-growing  and 
mixed  farming  district,  while  stock  ranching 
is  still  carried  on  in  the  vicinity.  The  town 
is  equipped  with  a  water  system  and  an 
electric  light  plant,  while  the  Dominion 
Government  lias  established  a  demonstra- 
tion farm  close  by.  Banking  facilities  are 
provided  by  the  Canadian  Bank  of  Com- 
merce, the  Union  Bank  of  Canada,  and  the 
Dominion  Bank  of  Canada,  other  buildings 
including  a  public  school,  three  hotels,  and 
four  elevators.  Churches  have  been  built 
by  the  members  of  the  Anglican,  Roman 
Catholic,  Methodist,  and  Presbyterian 
denominations. 

Cochrane,  a  small  town  witli  500  inhabi- 
tants, is  situated  on  the  main  line  of  the 
Canadian  Pacific  Railway,  23  miles  west  of 
Calgary.  The  principal  buildings  include  a 
school,  two  hotels,  and  a  branch  of  the 
Union  Bank  of  Canada.  Three  churches 
have  been  built  by  the  Presbyterian, 
Anglican,  and  Roman  Catholic  denomina- 
tions. Farming  is  the  main  industry, 
although  coal  is  also  found  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood. 

Diamond  City,  with  a  population  of  700, 
is  situated  on  a  short  private  railway,  12 
miles  north  of  Lethbridge.  The  town  is 
the  centre  of  a  good  farming  district,  but  is 
better  known  as  the  home  of  the  Diamond 
Coal  Company,  who  own  a  large  mine  in  the 
neighbourhood.  An  electric  light  plant  and 
a  water  system  have  been  installed,  and 
the  Molson's  Bank  has  established  itself 
in  the  town.  The  principal  buildings 
include  a  school,  a  hotel,  two  elevators, 
and  two  churches. 

Didsbury,  a  town  with  a  population 
of  800,  is  situated  on  the  Calgary  to 
Edmonton  branch  of  the  Canadian  Pacific 
Railway,  48  miles  north  of  the  former 
place.  It  is  the  centre  of  a  fertile  farming 
country   where    both   grain    growing   and 
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mixed  farming  arc  practised.  The  town 
has  ail  electric  light  plant,  and  among 
its  principal  buildings  may  be  included 
the  high  and  public  schools,  the  two  hotels, 
tour  elevators,  and  six  churches.  The 
Union  Bank  of  Canada  and  the  Royal 
Bank  of  Canada  have  both  opened  branch 
i  stablishments  here. 

Frank,  with  a  population  of  850,  is  situ- 
ated on  the  Crow's  Nest  branch  of  the 
Canadian  Pacific  Railway.  No  miles  west  of 
Lethbridge,  and  1^  .u\  important  coal- 
mining town.  One  large  company  alone 
employs  >n  men.  An  electric  light  plant 
and  a  watei  system  have  been  installed. 
and  there  are  five  hotels,  one  of  which  is 
equipped  with  sulphur  baths  and  used  as  a 
sanatorium.  Among  the  more  important 
buildings  may  be  mentioned  the  public 
school  and  the  Roman  Catholic  and 
Methodist  churches.  The  Union  Bank  of 
Canada  has  established  a  branch  in  the 
town. 

Gleichen,  a  small  town  with  a  population 
of  6oo,  is  situated  on  the  main  line  of  the 
Canadian  Pacific  Railway,  55  miles  east  of 
Calgary.  Despite  its  comparatively  sparse 
population,  it  is  well  equipped  with  public 
utilities,  both  a  waterworks  and  sewerage 
system  having  been  installed.  The  more 
important  buildings  include  branches  of 
the  Canadian  Bank  of  Commerce  and  the 
Roval  Bank  of  Canada,  two  hotels,  three 
elevators,  and  three  churches. 

Granum,  a  small  town  of  300  inhabitants, 
1^  situated  on  the  Calgarv-Macleod  branch 
of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway,  93  miles 
south  of  Calgary.  It  is  surrounded  by  a 
fertile  grain-growing  district,  and  is  pro- 
vided with  five  elevators  with  a  capacity 
of  175,000  bushels.  The  principal  buildings 
consist  of  the  school,  the  hotel,  and  four 
churc 

River,  with  a  population  of  1,200,  is 
-ituated  on  the  Calgarv-Macleod  branch  of 
the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway,  40  miles 
south  of  the  former  place.  The  town  is 
the  centre  of  an  important  grain-growing 
and  mixed  farming  district,  and  is  well 
equipped  with  public  utilities  of  all  kinds, 
including  waterworks,  sewerage  systems, 
electric  light  plant,  telephone,  and  a  power 
station.  Among  the  more  important  build- 
ings may  be  mentioned  the  town  hall,  the 
four  hotels,  the  three  schools,  and  five 
churches.  No  less  than  five  chartered 
banks  have  deemed  it  profitable  to  open 
branch  establishments  in  High  River,  these 
consisting  of  the    Cnion   Bank  of  Canada, 


the  Canadian  Bank  of  Commerce,  the 
Northern  Crown  Bank,  the  Dominion  Bank, 
and  the  Bank  of  Montreal. 

The  town  is  a  well-known  sporting 
centre  and  supports  both  a  polo  and  a 
shooting  club. 

Irvine,  with  a  population  of  450,  is  situ- 
ated on  the  main  line  of  the  Canadian 
Pacific  Railway,  22  miles  east  of  Medicine 
Hat.  It  is  surrounded  by  a  good  wheat- 
growing  district,  and  is  equipped  with  two 
elevators,  two  hotels,  a  school,  three 
churches,  and  a  branch  of  the  Union  Bank 
of  Canada. 

A  gas  well  is  being  bored,  and  shows 
signs  of  being  successful. 

Magrath,  with  a  population  of  about 
1,200,  is  situated  on  the  Stirling  to  Cardston 
branch  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway, 
and  is  37  miles  by  rail  from  Lethbridge. 
The  town  is  the  centre  of  a  very  fertile 
wheat  district  and  is  prominent  also  as  a 
horse-breeding  centre.  It  has  been  largely- 
developed  by  the  Mormons,  who  settled  in 
the  neighbourhood  in  the  late  eighties,  and 
is  a  local  option  town.  The  principal 
buildings  include  the  school,  the  hotel, 
and  the  churches  owned  by  the  Pres- 
byterians and  members  of  the  church  of 
the  Latter-Day  Saints.  Both  the  Bank 
of  Montreal  and  the  Royal  Bank  of  Canada 
have  opened  branch  establishments  in 
the   town. 

W111I, in,  with  a  population  of  1,000,  is 
situated  on  the  Calgary  to  Macleod  branch 
of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway,  57  miles 
south  of  the  former  place.  It  is  the  centre 
of  a  prosperous  wheat-growing  and  ranch- 
ing district,  and  five  elevators  are  necessary 
for  the  storage  of  its  crops.  Among  the 
more  important  buildings  may  be  men- 
tioned the  large  public  school,  the  two 
hotels,  and  the  five  churches.  The  Canadian 
Bank  of  Commerce  and  the  Bank  of 
Hamilton  have  established  branches  in  the 
town,  and  an  electric  light  plant  has  been 
installed. 

Okoloks,  which  has  now  a  population  of 
900,  is  situated  on  the  Calgary-Macleod 
branch  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway. 
28  miles  south  of  the  former  place.  Cattle- 
ranching  is  still  an  important  industry  in 
the  neighbouring  foothills,  though  wheat 
growing  has  largely  taken  its  place  in  other 
parts  of  the  district.  There  is  an  abundance 
of  brick-clay  in  the  vicinity,  and  natural 
gas  has  also  been  discovered  and  utilized, 
being  sold  to  residents  at  30  cents  per 
1,000  cubic  feet,  and  to  manufacturers  at 
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20  cents  per  1 ,000  cubic  feet.  The  town  also 
has  an  electric  light  plant.  The  principal 
buildings  include  a  large  public  school,  to 
which  is  attached  a  high  school  class. 
Three  hotels,  two  elevators,  and  branches 
of  the  Merchants  Bank  of  Canada  and 
the  Union  Bank  of  Canada  are  also  to 
be  found  in  the  town.  Five  churches 
.11  owned  by  the  Anglican,  Presbyterian, 
Roman  Catholic.  Methodist,  and  Baptist 
denominations. 

Pincher  Creek  is  an  important  town  of 
1,400  people  situated  on  the  Crow's  Nest 
Pass  branch  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Rail- 
way, 61  miles  west  of  Lethbridge.  The 
principal  industry  is  coal  mining,  more 
than  8,000  miners  being  employed  within 
60  miles.  The  town  is  equipped  with  an 
electric  light  plant  and  a  gravity  water 
system,  electric  light  being  supplied  to  con- 
sumers at  17J  cents,  less  20  per  cent  , 
per  kilowatt  hour,  and  water  at  $  1.25  per 
month. 

A  memorial  hospital  has  been  erected, 
containing  12  beds  and  nine  private  rooms. 
Other  important  buildings  include  a  public 
school,  a  high  school  and  a  convent,  three 
hotels,  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company's  store, 
and  branches  of  the  Canadian  Bank  of 
Commerce  and  the  Union  Bank  of  Canada. 
There  are  also  five  churches,  which  have 
been  built  by  the  members  of  the  Pres- 
byterian, Baptist,  Methodist,  Roman 
Catholic,  and   Anglican  denominations. 

Raymond,  with  1,600  inhabitants,  is 
situated  on  the  Stirling-Cardston  branch 
of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway,  and  is 
26  miles  by  rail  from  Lethbridge.  It  is 
a  fertile  grain-growing  and  mixed  farming 
district.  The  town  has  a  water  system 
and  an  abundance  of  pure  drinking  water  ; 
an  electric  light  plant  :  an  exceptionally 
fine  public  school,  which  was  erected  at 
a  cost  of  $45,000  ;  a  private  academy  ;  and 
two  churches,  belonging  to  the  Presby- 
terians and  the  Church  of  the  Latter-Day 
Saints. 

Other  buildings  include  two  hotels,  two 
elevators,  and  a  branch  of  the  Bank  of 
Montreal. 

Slavely,  a  small  town  with  400  in- 
habitants, is  situated  on  the  Calgary- 
Macleod  branch  of  the  Canadian  Pacific 
Railway,  72  miles  south  of  the  former 
place.  Among  its  more  important  build- 
ings may  be  mentioned  the  public  school, 
the  hotel,  and  three  elevators.  Both  the 
Canadian  Bank  of  Commerce  and  the  Bank 
of    Hamilton   have   opened   branch   estab- 
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lishments  in  the  town,  and  churches 
have  been  built  by  the  Roman  Catholic, 
Presbyterian,  Methodist,  and  Anglican 
denominations. 


ALBERTA  CLAY  PRODUCTS  COMPANY, 
LTD. 

The  Alberta  Clay  Products  Company, 
Ltd.,  of  Medicine  Hat,  undertakes  a  very 
extensive  business  in  the  manufacture  of 
sewer  pipes,  hollow  building  tiles,  drain 
tiles,  and  all  classes  of  hollow  tile  fire- 
proofing  and  brick  of  the  dry-press 
variety. 

The  plant  of  the  company  covers  12 
acres,  and  consists  of  drying  floors  cover- 
ing 3  acres,  two  brick  presses  with  a 
capacitv  of  80,000  per  day,  and  a  sewer 
pipe  press  with  a  capacity  of  200  tons  per 
day.  Kilns  owned  bv  the  company  have  a 
capacity  of  2,500,000  of  bricks  and  2,300  tons 
of  hollow  ware  and  sewer  pipe. 

The  clay  pit  from  which  raw  material 
is  obtained  is  situated  about  10  miles  from 
the  plant.  It  is  320  acres  in  extent.  This 
pit  is  estimated  to  contain  20,000,000  tons 
of  clay. 

The  products  of  the  company  are 
marketed  chiefly  between  Winnipeg  and 
Banff. 

Whilst  the  company  is  at  present  in  a 
position  to  supply  all  demands  made  upon 
it,  it  is  announced  that  another  factory 
will  be  erected  within  the  next  two  or 
three  years  to  meet  all  requirements  of 
the  trade. 

The  company  was  incorporated  in  1909, 
with  a  capital  of  $500,000.  At  the  present 
moment  the  capital  stands  at  $700,000,  of 
which  £630,000  is  fully  paid. 

About  200  hands  are  employed. 

The  officers  of  the  company  are  :  Presi- 
dent. Mr.  James  Campbell ;  vice-president, 
Mr.  John  Dixon  ;  secretary,  Mr.  E.  M.  Lun- 
dien  ;  treasurer.  Mr.  H.  Yuill  :  and  general 
manager,  Mr.  R.  P.  Stewart. 

THE  ALBERTA  FOUNDRY  AND  MACHINE 
COMPANY,   LTD. 

The  Alberta  Foundry  and  Machine  Com- 
pany, of  Medicine  Hat,  was  incorporated  in 
September,  191 1,  with  a  capital  of  $50,000, 
a  figure  that  lias  since  been  increased 
to  $100,000,  of  which  $80,000  has  been 
paid  up. 

In  addition  to  manufacturing  all  kinds 
of     castings    for    building,     mining,     and 


mill  machinery,  the  company  produces 
forgings  of  all  descriptions  and  conducts 
a  general  machine  shop  trade.  Not  the 
least  important  part  of  the  business  is 
that  concerned  with  the  repair  of  farm- 
ing implements,  traction  engines,  and 
automobiles. 

The  plant  covers  an  area  of  120  by  120  ft. 
and  consists  of  a  foundry,  machine  shop, 
forge,  and  pattern  shop.  The  machine  shop 
contains  five  lathes  (the  largest  of  which  will 
swing  a  piece  8  ft.  in  diameter  and  the 
longest  a  piece  32  ft.  in  length ),  a  planer 
which  will  take  a  piece  36  by  36  in.  by  1 2  ft  , 
three  modern  drills  (vertical  and  radial), 
a  bolt  machine,  shaper,  power  saw  and 
shear.  Gas  and  electric  power  are  used, 
the  former  being  supplied  free  of  cost  by 
the  city. 

Grey  iron  castings  of  various  descrip- 
tions are  manufactured  in  the  foundry, 
the  weight  running  from  3  oz.  to  3  tons. 
Both  here  and  in  the  machine  shop  over- 
head travelling  cranes  are  used  for 
moving  molten  iron,  castings,  and  other 
materials. 

Sixty  men  are  employed  in  these  shops. 
The  pattern  shop,  which  employs  six  men 
in  the  manufacture  of  the  patterns,  is  well 
equipped  and  fully  modern. 

With  the  storage  yards  the  plant  at 
present  in  use  occupies  1  I  acres.  Large 
as  are  the  works  at  the  present  moment, 
however,  provision  has  been  made  for 
future  extension,  four  acres  adjacent  to 
the  plant  being  owned  by  the  company  and 
held  for  future  development. 

It  is  anticipated  that  within  a  few  years 
the  whole  of  this  area  will  be  occupied. 

The  operations  of  the  company  extend 
throughout  the  province  of  Alberta  and 
the  western  part  of  Saskatchewan,  ship- 
ments being  made  to  points  from  Indian 
Head  to  Edmonton.  All  the  castings  used 
by  the  Corporation  of  Medicine  Hat  and 
a  number  of  the  adjoining  towns  are  made 
by  the  firm. 

Mr.  H.  C.  Yuill  is  president  of  the 
company,  Mr.  Y.  W.  Parrish  vice-presi- 
dent, and  Mr.  J.  E.  Davies  secretary- 
treasurer  and  general  manager. 

ALBERTA    LINSEED    OIL    MILLING 
COMPANY,  LTD. 

The  Alberta   Linseed  Oil    Milling   Com- 
pany, Ltd.,  has  established  its  headquarters 
in  Medicine  Hat,  a  town  to  which  a  large 
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number  of  manufacturers  are  turning  their 
attention.  The  capital  of  the  company  is 
fixed  at  $100,000  and  has  been  fully  paid 
up.  The  goods  manufactured  consist  of 
linseed  oil  and  by-products,  such  as  cattle 
cake,  for  which  the  demand  is  very  large. 
These  goods  are  marketed  in  the  Prairie 
Provinces,  British  Columbia,  and  the 
United  States,  in  which  country  the  com- 
pany has  competed  successfully  against 
British  manufacturers.  A  large  elevator, 
capable  of  holding  35,000  bushels,  is  also 
maintained. 

The  president  is  Mr.  John  McXeely,  the 
vice-president  is  Mr.  H.  C.  Yuill,  and  the 
secretary-treasurer,  Mr.  William  McXeely. 
The  directorate  comprises  Messrs.  D.  Kerr 
and  Joseph  Vandry,  of  Victoria,  B.C.,  and 
Mr.  Nicholas  Bawlf,  of  Winnipeg. 

4?Js 

THE    ALLIANCE    INVESTMENT   COMPANY 
iCANADA),    LTD. 

Among  the  many  investment  companies 
that  have  sprung  into  being  in  Canada 
during  the  last  decade,  the  Alliance  Invest- 
ment Companv  (Canada),  Ltd.,  takes  a 
prominent  position.  Established  at  Cal- 
gary in  1906.  it  commenced  operations  will) 
a  capital  of  $5o,oo>,  which  in  1907  was 
increased  to  $too,ooo  and  in  1910  further 
increased  to  $1,000,000.  Half  of  this  amount 
has  been  paid  up. 

At  its  inception  the  company  undertook 
both  the  sale  of  lands  which  it  owned  or 
controlled  and  the  sale  of  lands  on  a  com- 
mission basis.  With  the  increase  in  its 
capital,  however.it  was  enabled  to  dispense 
very  largely  with  the  latter  branch  of  its 
business,  and  to  offer  its  clients  only  such 
property  as  it  owns  or  controls  absolutely. 
Sales  on  a  commission  basis  are  still  under- 
taken, but  only  on  behalf  of  those  clients 
who  are  anxious  to  sell  land  purchased 
through  the  firm.  This  branch  is  handled 
by  a  special  sales  department.  The  com- 
pany has  also  formed  a  building  department 
which  has  grown  to  large  proportions.  The 
demand  for  good  houses  is  very  general 
throughout  the  West,  but  perhaps  in  no 
town  is  it  so  acute  as  in  Calgary,  and  in 
erecting  a  number  of  houses  on  its  own 
subdivisions  the  company  is  supplying  a 
badly-felt  want  and  also  very  materially 
hastening  the  development  of  its  various  pro- 
perties. While  the  company's  attention  is 
naturally  centred  on  Calgary,  it  has  also 
acquired  holdings  in  other  Western  cities. 
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ASTLEY    AND    SHACKLE,    LTD.,    CALGARY, 
i.  General  View,  Botwell  Ranch,  near  Cai  2.  Poplar  Grove  Subdivision. 


;.  Elbow  Valley  and  Sarcei   reserve. 
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of  which  Regina  is  perhaps  the  most 
important. 

In  1908  the  company  commenced  to 
advertise  in  England  the  opportunities 
of  the  Canadian  West,  and  to-day  many 
of  its  clients  are  to  be  found  in  Great 
Britain.  Offices  have  been  established  in 
Westminster,  London,  and  in  Dublin, 
Ireland  ;  the  affairs  of  the  company  in 
Eastern  Canada  are  looked  after  by  a 
Toronto  house. 

The  Canadian  board  of  directors  con- 
sists of  three  prominent  business  men  of 
Calgary  in  the  persons  of  Mr.  Malcolm 
E.  Davis,  the  managing  director.  Mr.  Hugh 
A.  Machean,  president,  and  Mr.  L.  F. 
McCausland,  who  is  also  the  secretary- 
treasurer.  In  Great  Britain  the  local  board 
comprises  Mr.  Benjamin  H.  Morgan, F.S.S., 
chairman,  and  Lieutenant-General  Sir  J. 
Bevan  Edwards,  K.C.M.G.,  K.C.B. 

THE  ANSLEY  COAL  MINES 
Situated  at  Redcliffe,  some  5  miles  west 
of  Medicine  Hat,  the  Ansley  Coal  Mines, 
which  are  owned  by  Mr.  William  Ansley 
and  his  son,  Mr.  Harvey  Ansley,  promise  to 
be  very  productive  when  mining  operations 
are  iii  full  swing.  The  property  consists  of 
1,380  acres,  which  is  held  by  the  owners  as 
freehold,  and  the  engineer  reports  that  the 
seam  which  is  being  opened  up  is  7  ft.  in 
thickness  and  will  yield  coal  for  several 
years.  At  present  the  daily  output  is 
limited  to  70  tons,  but  an  entirely  new  plant 
is  being  installed,  and  it  is  expected  that 
the  daily  output  will  be  thereby  increased 
to  1,000  tons.  Transportation  is  provided 
by  means  of  a  spur  line  connecting  with  the 
Canadian  Pacific  Railway  Company's  main 
line. 

Messrs.  Ansley  also  own  the  gas  and  oil 
rights  on  the  property.  Deposits  of  clay 
exist  which  recent  tests  have  proved 
to  be  excellently  adapted  for  cement 
purp.oses. 

ASTLEY   AND   SHACKLE,   LTD. 

Messrs.  Astley  and  Shackle,  Ltd.,  in  con- 
nection with  their  real  estate  business,  act 
as  agents  for  many  British  investors  who 
are  anxious  to  profit  by  the  increase  in 
values  that  i-  bound  to  follow  the  develop- 
ment of  Western  Canada.  It  is  by  no 
means  uncommon  for  a  farmer  who  has 
insufficient  capital  with  which  to  purchase 


property  to  rent  land  from  the  owner 
for  a  few  years,  and  many  proprietors  in 
this  way  draw  an  excellent  income  from 
their  land  while  waiting  for  its  value  to 
increase.  Astley  and  Shackle,  Ltd.,  also 
specialize  in  acreage  in  the  near  vicinity 
of  growing  cities,  such  as  Calgary,  Prince 
Albert,  and  in  other  towns  in  which 
investment  assumes  a  rather  more  specu- 
lative aspect,  and  from  which  a  propor- 
tionately larger  profit  may  be  hoped 
for  in  a  comparatively  short  time.  Most 
of  the  fortunes  of  Western  Canada  have- 
been  made  by  judicious  speculation  in 
real  estate,  and  the  history  of  Calgary  will 
be  found  to  contain  the  names  of  many 
who,  within  the  past  decade,  have  reached 
positions  of  affluence  through  fortunate 
investments  in  land. 

Astlev  and  Shackle,  Ltd.,  was  founded  as 
a  private  firm  iu  11/34  n.v  Mr.  William 
Astlev,  a  native  of  Derby,  England,  where 
he  filled  the  position  of  estate  agent  to 
Mr.  William  Dowry  Lowe,  of  Locke  Park, 
before  temporary  ill  health  caused  him  to 
seek  the  bracing  airs  of  the  Canadian 
prairies.  In  1900  one  of  his  clients  Mr. 
Frank  Shackle,  of  Hayes,  Middlesex,  and 
a  member  of  the  London  Stock  Exchange, 
decided  to  join  forces  with  Mr.  Astley, 
and  a  third  partner,  Mr.  J.  L.  Gibson, 
another  Englishman,  was  admitted  in  1910, 
the  name  of  the  firm  remaining  Astley 
and  Shackle.  At  the  end  of  191 1  the 
business  was  incorporated  as  a  private- 
limited  companv,  composed  of  the  three 
former  partners  only,  with  a  capital  of 
$1,000,000,  of  which  $300,000  has  been 
paid  up.  A  general  financial  business  is 
now  conducted,  investments  of  every  de- 
scription, including  city  property,  farm 
lands,  coal  and  mineral  properties,  and 
mortgages  being  undertaken.  It  may  be 
mentioned,  as  showing  how  strongly  capital 
is  being  attracted  to  the  province  of 
Alberta,  that  after  five  months'  work  as 
a  limited  company,  $99,221  was  placed 
to  reserve  after  all  preliminary  expenses, 
directors'  fees,  &c,  had  been  met.  Much 
of  the  money  invested  has  come  from 
people  resident  in  the  United  Kingdom, 
where  the  company's  interests  are  looked 
after  by  branch  organizations  in  London 
and  Glasgow. 

BUCKLER,  GILSON  &  CO. 

The  intense  specialization  which  is  so 
marked  a  characteristic  of  the  commerce  of 
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the  Old  World  is,  except  in  a  few  isolated 
instances,  a  thing  of  the  future  in  the  rapidly 
growing  cities  and  towns  of  Western  Canada, 
where  the  opportunities  for  the  investment 
of  money  and  energy  are  so  numerous  and 
varied  as  to  make  the  choice  of  a  business  a 
matter  of  some  difficultv.  Hence  it  is  that 
many  people  are  found  who  are  engaged  in 
following  several  distinct  occupations,  as  in 
the  case  of  Messrs.  Buckler,  Gilson  &  Co., 
who,  while  primarily  and  mainly  conduct- 
ing a  large  financial,  estate,  and  brokerage- 
business  in  Calgary,  are  also  the  proprietors 
of  a  creamery,  general  store,  pool  room 
and  meat  market  at  Black  Diamond,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  which  town  they  operate 
a  ranch  of  several  thousand  acres.  The 
Black  Diamond  district,  which  lies  some  30 
miles  to  the  south-west  of  Calgary,  has 
found  favour  in  the  eyes  of  many  farmers 
who  like  to  seek  relaxation  from  the  routine 
of  the  farm  in  hunting  the  mountain  sheep, 
goat,  deer,  and  bear,  with  which  the  neigh- 
bouring hills  abound,  or  in  flogging  the 
streams  for  trout. 

Messrs.  Buckler,  Gilson  &  Co.  are  agents 
for  this  district  for  the  Atlas  Assur- 
ance Company  of  Great  Britain  and  the 
Canada  Life  Assurance  Companv. 

In  their  estate  and  financial  business 
the  firm  undertake  various  classes  of  invest- 
ment on  behalf  of  their  clients,  mortgages, 
syndicate  shares,  and  the  discounting  of 
agreements  of  sale  being  the  more  popular. 
Mortgages  on  farm  lands  and  city  propertv 
yield  from  7  to  10  per  cent.,  and  as 
the  amount  of  the  loan  is  usually  about 
50  per  cent,  of  the  actual  value  of  the  land, 
the  security  of  such  an  investment  is  amply 
assured,  especially  as  the  value  of  real 
estate  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Calgary  is  so 
rapidly  advancing.  Even  greater  returns 
may  be  obtained  from  the  purchasing  of 
agreements  of  sale  from  original  vendors 
who  have  sold  their  property  on  terms 
which  allow  the  payments  to  be  spread 
over  lengthened  periods.  Usually  such 
agreements  can  be  purchased  at  12  or 
15  per  cent,  discount,  and  the  ultimate 
profit  is  enhanced  by  the  interest  paid  by 
the  purchaser  of  the  land  on  the  out- 
standing balance. 

Investments  of  a  more  speculative  nature 
are  afforded  by  the  many  syndicates  which 
are  formed  for  the  purpose  of  purchasing 
land  in  large  quantities  and  subdividing  it 
into  building  lots  for  re-sale.  Very  large 
profits  indeed  can  be  made  in  this  way,  but 
the  necessity  for  caution  is  strongly  empha- 


ASTLEY  AND  SHACKLE,  LTD.,  CALGARY. 

I.  CALGARY  AND  BOW    RIVER   PROM    IIIK  WEST.  2   &   3.   EAST  CALGARY   INDUSTRIA1    SE.  TON    FROM  THE  WEST-PANORAMA 
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BUCKLER    AND    GILSON,    CALGARY. 

.     A    FEW   -     fHE   YOUNG   STOCK,  BLACK   DIAMOND   RANCH. 

General  View  or  Ranch,  Black  Diamond. 
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BUCKLER    AND    GILSON,    CALGARY. 
A  View  on  Sheep  River,  near  Black  Diamond  Ranch.  2-  Branding  Colts. 


3.  Branding  Colt  in  Squeeze  Gate. 
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BUCKLER    AND    GILSON,    CALGARY. 
i  s  2   views  ox  Sheep  Cheek,  near  Black  Diamond. 


3.   DRIVING  mil 
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Dairy  Herd  (Ayrshires). 


BUCKLER    AND    GILSON,    CALGARY. 
2.  Harvesting  Am  hi  i. 


.v  Irrigation  Ditch,  Black  Diamond. 
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sized  by  Messrs.  Buckler,  Gilson  &  Co., 
as  the  land  so  subdivided  is  sometimes 
situated  at  such  a  distance  from  the  centre 
of  the  city  as  to  eliminate  all  chance 
of  its  ever  being  required  for  building 
purposes. 

The  demand  for  houses  in  the  city  of 
Calgary  has  hitherto  far  exceeded  the 
supply,  and  many  people  have  been  forced 
to  live  in  hotels  or  furnished  rooms.  House- 
property  shows  a  net  return  of  from  15 
to  20  per  cent,  per  annum,  and,  pro- 
vided judicious  care  be  exercised  in  the 
choice  of  a  site,  the  purchase  of  building 
plots  within  the  city  limits  and  the  erection 
of  houses  thereon  is  an  investment  tint 
should  eventually  show  a  larger  retui  n  even 
than  those  mentioned  in  the  preceding 
paragraphs. 

Although  only  established  at  the  begin- 
ning of  1911,  the  firm  of  Buckler,  Gilson 
tS:  Co.  can  show  a  record  of  remarkable 
progress.  Much  of  this  is  due  to  the 
knowledge  of  local  conditions  possessed 
by  Mr.  E.  W.  Buckler,  who,  previous  to 
the  establishment  of  the  business,  had  for 
nine  years  successfully  operated  a  ranch  and 
creamery.  With  his  special  knowledge  of 
the  district  was  combined  the  wide  and 
varied  experience  of  financial  matters  wh  ich 
Mr.  F.  G.  Gilson  had  obtained,  in  various 
parts  of  the  world,  including  England, 
South  Africa,  Ceylon,  Australia,  and  Western 
Canada,  in  which  countries  he  has  lived 
during  the  past   17  years. 

The  business  has  also  had  the  assistance, 
as  manager,  of  Mr.  J.  H.  Goodwin,  of 
London,  England,  to  whose  business 
ability  is  due  much  of  the  success  of  the 
firm. 


CALGARY   SILICATE   PRESSED   BRICK 
COMPANY,   LTD. 

With  an  abundance  of  raw  material  close 
at  hand  and  a  growing  market  for  its 
finished  product,  the  Calgary  Silicate 
Pressed  Brick  Company,  Ltd.,  was 
founded  in  1910,  with  an  authorized  capital 
of  ftioo.oco,  of  which  one  half  has  been  paid 
up.  It  devotes  itself  to  the  manufacture  of 
silicate  pressed  brick,  and  makes  a  speci- 
'  ality  of  the  handling  of  builders'  supplies 
and  plasterers'  supplies.  Its  whole  output 
is  consumed  locally. 

The  warehouse  is  situated  on  a  private 
spur  from  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway 
main  line.  The  plant,  which  is  situated  in 
the  western  part  of   Calgary,  consists  of  a 


sand  drier,  hopper,  lime  pulverizer,  and 
hydrator,  cooling  bins  for  sand  and  lime, 
a  brick  press  capable  of  exerting  a  pressure 
of  400  tons  over  a  surface  of  four  bricks, 
an  automobile  mixer  in  cellar  and  dome. 
Its  capacity  is  20,000  bricks  per  day  of  10 
hours,  and  40  men  are  employed. 

The  president  of  the  company  is  Mr. 
John  Brackenridge,  the  vice-president 
being  Mr.  Thomas  Martin,  a  citizen  of 
Moose  Jaw.  Mr.  G.  Silvester,  the  secre- 
tary-treasurer and  general  manager,  is  .1 
native  of  Woodstock,  Ontario,  and  came 
West  in  1883.  Previous  to  his  connection 
with  his  present  company  he  was  for  three 
years  interested  in  the  Calgary  Lime  and 
Canal  Company,  Ltd.,  as  president  and 
general  manager. 

CANADA  WEST  COAL  COMPANY, 
LTD 

The  Canada  West  Coal  Company,  Ltd., 
which   is   engaged  in   developing   a   large 
coal     area     in     the     neighbourhood      of 
l.iher,  Alberta,  was  founded  in  1906.     The 
executive  offices    of   the    company   are    in 
Minneapolis,    U.S.A ,    and    the    capital    is 
$2,000,000     fully     paid.      At     Taber      the 
company  owns   12,000  acres  lying   to   the 
west  of  the  town,  and  is  one  of  the  largest 
corporations  of  its  kind  in  the  province  of 
Alberta.      The    original    plant   included  a 
wooden  tipple  with  a  capacity  of  but  300 
tons  a  day,  but  this  has  been  superseded  by 
the  most  modern  machinery  and  the  capa- 
city  increased   to  2,000  tons   per  working 
day  (eight  hours). 

The  seam  now  being  mined  is  4^  ft.  in 
thickness,  and  the  coal  is  of  a  soft  quality, 
smokeless,  sootless,  and  excellently  adapted 
to  domestic  purposes.  A  recent  analysis 
reads  :  Fixed  carbon,  3270  per  cent.  ;  vola- 
tile combustible,  3230  per  cent.  ;  moisture, 
610  per  cent.  ;  sulphur,  '88  per  cent.  :  ash, 
7'02  per  cent. 

The  president  of  the  company  is  Mr. 
O.  A.  Robertson,  the  vice-president  being 
Mr.  S.  H.  Bowman. 


CANADIAN  EQUIPMENT  AND  SUPPLY 
COMPANY,  LTD. 

This    company,    which     has     its     head- 
quarters   at    Calgary,   was    established    in 
1909  with  a  capital  of  $200,000,  and  deals 
in  every  description  of  goods  required  by 
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builders,   railway  and  general  contractors. 
With    two    transcontinental    railway    lines 
in  course  of  construction  and  a  third  ever 
adding  to  its  vast  system,  the  demand  for 
machinery,  implements,  and  material  often 
severely     taxes     distributors     and      manu- 
facturers.    At  the   same   time,  throughout 
the    West,   buildings  are  being   erected  at 
an  almost  unprecedented  rate,  while  many 
municipalities   are   hastening   to  install   all 
manner  of   public  utilities.     It   is   not  sur- 
prising, therefore,  to  find  that  the  Canadian 
Equipment  and  Supply  Company,  Ltd.,  has 
some    500   customers   in    the    province   of 
Alberta   alone,    and    has    been    obliged    to 
establish   a   branch  at   Edmonton  in  order 
to    cope    more    easily   with     the   trade   of 
Northern    Alberta.      Handling    practically 
everything  that  is  used  by  builders,  railway 
and  general  contractors,  the  stock  carried 
by  the  company  includes  a  wide  assortment 
of    dump   cars,    steam   shovels,   steel   rails 
..ml    accessories,    wire    and    manila    rope, 
blocks   and   fittings,   hoisting  engines   and 
derricks,  concrete  mixers,  elevating  graders 
and    dump    wagons,    contractor's    portable 
s;i\vs,  centrifugal  and  power  pumps,  clam- 
shell and  orange-peel  buckets,  rock  crushers, 
wheel  and  drag  scrapers,  ploughs  for  rail- 
road    contractors,     portable     flare     lights, 
wheelbarrows,   steel  pipe  for  all  purposes, 
oil     and     gas    well     supplies,    and    every 
description   of    building   material.      About 
,,00  miles  of  steel  pipe  have  recently  been 
supplied  by  the  firm  to  a  well-known  gas. 
light,    heat,    and    power    company.     This 
probably    constitutes    one   of    the    largest 
individual   orders   ever   placed   in   Canada 
for  this  commodity. 

Naturally  such  a  stock  cannot  be  carried 
in  any  but  the  most  commodious  of  build- 
ings, and  the  firm  are  comfortably  housed 
in  a  three-story  structure,  measuring  120 
by  50  ft.,  from  which  their  own  motor 
trucks  make  daily  deliveries. 

Mr.  T.  A.  McAuley,  the  president  and 
general  manager,  is  a  native  of  Toronto, 
who  came  to  Alberta  in  1907  ;  since  then 
he  has  become  a  prominent  member  of 
business  circles  in  Calgary  and  Edmonton. 
The  Canadian  Equipment  and  Supply 
Company,  Ltd.,  owes  much  to  his  energy 
and  business  acumen.  He  is  ably  supported 
by  Messrs.  R.  ].  Mollan  and  ].  Leslie 
Bell,  who,  as  vice-president  and  secretary- 
treasurer  respectively,  take  an  active  and 
important  part  in  the  affairs  of  the 
company. 


CANADIAN    EQUIPMENT    AND    SUPPLY    COMPANY,    LTD.,    CALGARY. 

i.  Exterior  of  Offices  , 

z.  Interior  oi  Offices. 
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CANADIAN    ESTATES    COMPANY,    LTD.,    CALGABY. 

2  pavilion  and  Car  Route,  Tuxedo  Park 
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THE   CANADIAN    ESTATES   COMPANY, 
LTD. 

The   Canadian    Estates   Company,    Ltd. 

general  investment  agents  and  dealers  in 

Western    lands,   was    established   in    ig 

and   has  its   headquarters   in    the   citj    ol 

..  iry,  where  the  company  has  very  large 

interests  and  is  handling  .ill  classes  ol  city 

and    suburban    property.     The    company 

:a-  large  financial  interests  at  Bassano, 

owing   town,  situated  in  the  hearl  ol 

the  Canadian   Pacific    Railway's  irrigation 

district  in  Southern  Alberta.     The  railway 

companv  i-  extending  seven   branch  lines 

to  serve  this  great  distributing  territory. 

For  both  local  and  foreign  clients  the 
company  has  invested  large  sums  of  money, 
principally  in  city  properties  and  farm  lands 
ie  West,  and  in  each  department  of  the 
business  a  competent  staff  of  valuators 
guards  the  interests  of  the  investor. 
The  city  properties  department  embraces 
vacant  and  improved  building  sites,  ware- 
house and  manufacturing  sites,  revenue- 
producing  blocks,  and  similar  properties. 

The  company  claims  to  be  the  first  in 
the  West  to  undertake  the  development 
of  a  subdivision  prior  to  its  being  placed 
upon  the  market.  By  virtue  of  a  contract 
with  the  city  of  Calgary,  the  company 
structed  a  tramway,  installed  water 
mam-,  erected  a  pavilion,  and  presented 
the  city  with  a  city  park,  consisting  of  about 
10  acres,  situated  in  the  subdivision  known 
as  Tuxedo  Park.  This  work  was  all 
undertaken  in  the  autumn  of  19,11.  at 
which  time  there  was  not  a  single  inhabi- 
tant on  the  property,  which  consists  of 
320  acres.  Twelve  months  later  the  census 
recorded  the  settlement  on  the  property 
of  nearly  300  families,  or  about  1,000 
people,  which  well  illustrates  the 
rapidity  with  which  the  Western  cities  of 
Canada  are  developing.  Tuxedo  Park  now 
possesses  a  public  school,  post  office, 
churches,  and  other  public  buildings,  while 
several  shops  cater  for  the  residents.  The 
rapid  settlement  of  the  property  has 
naturally  been  followed  by  a  large  increase 
in  the  value  of  land  and  building  lots. 
These  were  purchased  in  1911  for  $250, 
and  are  now  as  high  as  $Soo  each. 

The  company  has  done  much  to  advertise 
the  possibilities  of  the  Canadian  South- 
West,  and  through  the  manager  of  its 
publicity  department,  Mr.  C.  A.  Owens, 
has  issued  a  number  of  attractive  free 
booklets  which  contain  much  information. 

The    president     of    the    companv,     Mr. 


[oseph    Ruse,  1-  an  Englishman  by    birth 

who  has  lived  in  Canada  since  a  vei  )  early 

ill     1   immerical  experience  extends 

55    years  and   has    been  gained    in 

1  la.    the     lulled    State-,    and     Mexico. 

For  the  pasl  six  years  he  has  resided  in 
Calgary,  and  has  occupied  the  position  of 
president  and  general  managei  ol  the  com- 
panv since  the  date  ol  its  establishment. 
Mr.  II.  O.  Schultz,  the  secretary-treasui  er, 
is  .1  Western  Canadian  by  birth,  and  is 
thoroughly  acquainted  with  Western 
conditions.  He  has  been  well  fitted,  by 
a  valuable  experience  as  branch  manager 
Of  the  Hank  of  Montreal,  to  deal  with  the 
difficulties  of   his  responsible  position. 

COMMONWEALTH   TRUST   COMPANY, 
LTD. 

Among  the  new  financial  institutions 
that  are  constantly  springing  up  in 
Western  Canada,  as  a  direct  result  of  the 
unexampled  prosperity  of  the  country,  the 
Commonwealth  Trust  Company,  Ltd.,  of 
Calgary,  should  take  a  prominent  place. 
Among  its  directors  are  found  some  of  the 
leading  business  men  of  the  city  in  which 
the  company's  offices  are  to  be  situated, 
while  the  Hon.  Charles  W.  Fisher,  Speaker 
in  the  Legislative  Assembly  of  Alberta, 
occupies  the  presidential  chair.  In  Major 
Duncan  Stuart,  a  director  of  the  Alberta 
Interurban  Railway  Company,  Mr.  J.  R. 
Sutherland,  late  Dominion  Land  Agent,  and 
Mr.  George  F.  Tull,  managing  director  of 
Niblock  and  Tull,  Ltd.,  the  company  have 
three  vice-presidents  whose  knowledge 
and  experience  are  of  inestimable  value  ; 
while  Mr.  D.  J.  Young,  president  of  Young 
and  Kennedy,  Ltd.,  will  undertake  the 
duties  of  managing  director.  The  capital 
of  the  company,  which  is  authorized  at 
$2,000,000,  will  be  largely  invested  in  loans 
on  mortgage,  on  which  the  average  rate  of 
interest  is  8  per  cent.,  and  as  the  country 
continues  to  develop  and  be  peopled,  the 
field  for  this  class  of  investment  will  pro- 
portionately expand. 

THE   CROWN    LUMBER   COMPANY,  LTD. 

The  Crown  Lumber  Companv,  Ltd..  was 
originally  incorporated  in  1905  as  Staples 
&  Co.,  Ltd.,  and  in  that  year  business 
operations  were  commenced  in  Calgary, 
the  officers  at  that  time  being  Mr.  Otis 
Staples,  who  occupied  the  presidential 
chair,  Mr.  C.  W.  Rowley,  the  vice-president, 
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and  Mr.  F.  I*.  Becker,  the  secretary- 
treasurer,  At  the  tune  of  incorporation 
the  capital  stock  was  fixed  al  $100,000, 
but  two  years  later,  in  1907,  the  business 
necessitated  large  extensions,  and  the 
capital  was  increased  to  8500,000.  In  the 
same  yeai  the  company's  name  was  changed 
to  the  Crown  Lumber  Companv,  Ltd., 
Mr.  Oiis  staples  retaining  the  presidency 
but  being  assisted  by  two  newcomers  in 
the  persons  of  Mr.  J.  W.  Davidson,  who 
took  ovei  the  duties  of  vice-president  and 
managing  director,  and  Mr.  B.  Hammond, 
who  succeeded  Mr.  Becker  as  secretary- 
treasurer.  Since  that  date  further  changes 
have  taken  place;  the  capital  of  the 
company  has  reached  $700,000,  Mr.  David- 
sun  has  taken  over  presideuli.il  duties  as 
successor  to  Mr.  Staples,  and  Messrs.  G.  W. 
Harnwell  and  K.  T.  Chritchley  fill  the  posts 
of  secretary  and  treasurer  respectively. 

The  companv  is  engaged  in  the  distribu- 
tion of  lumber  and  building  materials 
among  the  towns  of  Alberta,  and  at  various 
points  operates  60  yards,  at  which  are  kept 
large  stocks  of  lumber,  shingles,  cement, 
plaster,  sash,  doors,  millwork,  lime,  bricks, 
tile-,  sewer  pipe,  prepared  roofings,  build- 
ing papers,  fence  posts,  screen  doors,  and 
windows.  In  these  yards  suitable  ware- 
houses and  lumber  sheds  have  been  erected, 
the  highest  grades  of  lumber  being  kept 
under  cover  and  only  the  rougher  variety 
left  in  well-ordered  piles  in  the  open  yards. 

The  larger  yards  of  the  company  are 
situated  in  such  towns  as  Calgary,  Strath- 
more,  Gleichen,  Bassano,  Brooks,  High 
River,  Claresholm,  Stettler,  Sedgwick,  and 
Hanna.  The  amount  of  lumber  handled 
annually  reaches  no  less  a  figure  than 
50,000,000  ft,,  besides  50,000,000  shingles 
and  a  similar  quantity  of  lath.  Practically 
all  of  this  lumber  is  manufactured  by  the 
saw-mills  of  the  mountain  and  coast  regions 
of  British  Columbia,  the  different  woods 
used  being  fir,  pine,  spruce,  hemlock,  and 
cedar.  The  other  commodities  carried  by 
the  yards  are  procured  from  various  places. 
Lime  is  obtained  in  the  Crow's  Nest  Pass 
district,  cement  at  Calgary,  plaster  and 
paper  from  Eastern  Canada,  and  sash, 
doors,  and  interior  woodwork  from  the 
various  sash  and  door  factories  in  the 
cities.  The  average  stock  of  lumber  carried 
1-  J5,ooo,ooo  ft.  and  the  total  number  of 
employees  amounts  to  more  than  150. 

Mr.  James  W.  Davidson,  the  president, 
has  had  a  most  interesting  career  in  various 
quarters   of    the   globe.      Born   at    Austin, 
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View  looking  North-Wesi  over  Tuxedo  Park 
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2.  Looking  North  prom  Southern  Boundary  over  Tuxedo  Park, 


3.  Looking  S01  iii-Wim  from  Edmonton  Thajl, 
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\\  1  st-End  Yard,  Calgary. 
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CROWN    LUMBER    COMPANY,    LTD.,    CALGARY. 
i.  East-ExdiYard,  Calgary.  2.  Yard  m   B 
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Minnesota,  U.S.A.,  he  graduated  from  one 
of  the  leading  American  academies,  and  at 
the  early  age  of  21  formed  one  of  the  Peary 
Arctic  Expedition.  Returning  to  the  States, 
his  taste  for  adventure  led  him  to  accept  a 
position  as  war  correspondent  with  the 
Chinese  Army  in  1895  and  with  the 
Japanese  Armv  the  year  following.  In 
the  same  year  he  joined  the  Batel  Tobago 
exploring  party,  became  a  special  corre- 
spondent in  Formosa  in  iSi)7.  and  after- 
wards held  several  consular  positions  in 
the  Orient.  He  is  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal 
Geographical  Society,  the  American  Geo- 
graphical Society,  the  Japanese  Society,  the 
London  Arctic  Society,  and  other  similar 
organizations.  He  is  also  the  author  of 
several  books  on  travel. 

The  secretary,  Mr.  George  W.  Harnwell, 
is  a  native  of  Kincardine,  Bruce  County. 
Ontario,  and  a  graduate  of  Toronto  Uni- 
versity. For  three  years  he  was  engaged 
in  the  teaching  profession,  afterwards  enter- 
ing commercial  life  and  going  to  Sault  Ste- 
Marie,  where  he  served  the  Lake  Superior 
Corporation  for  four  years  in  the  capacity 
of  accountant.  While  there  he  qualified  as 
a  chartered  accountant,  and  in  1906  entered 
the  lumber  business  in  Minneapolis.  He 
threw  in  his  lot  with  the  Crown  Lumber 
Company,  Ltd.,  in  191  r,  becoming  secretary 
the  year  following. 

Mr.  Ernest  T.  Chritchley  was  born 
in  Cheltenham,  England,  and,  like  his 
colleague,  Mr.  Harnwell,  engaged  for  a 
while  in  the  teaching  profession.  In  1902 
the  lure  of  the  West  drew  him  to  Alberta, 
and  for  three  years  he  was  ranching  in  the 
vicinity  of  Calgary.  In  1905  he  became 
connected  with  Staples  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  and 
rapidly  passing  through  the  junior  positions 
of  book-keeper,  yard  manager,  head  ac- 
countant, collector,  and  travelling  auditor, 
became  treasurer  of  the  company  and  credit 
manager  in  1912.  He  is  the  oldest  employee 
of  the  company,  and  has  seen  it  rise  from 
an  organization  operating  four  yards  to  its 
present  position  as  one  of  the  leading  dis- 
tributing lumber  companies  in  Western 
Canada. 

CUSHING   BROS.,   LTD. 

.  In  1883,  the  date  when  Mr.  William 
Henry  Cushing,  the  founder  of  Cushing 
Bros.,  Ltd.,  arrived  in  Calgary,  that  city 
was  mainly  noteworthy  as  the  camping 
ground  of  the  Royal  North-West  Mounted 
Police,  and  but  few  people  in  the  outside 
world    had    ever    heard    of    its   existence. 


Sufficient  buildings  were  required,  how- 
ever, to  induce  Mr.  Cushing  to  devote  his 
energies  to  the  building  trade,  which  he 
had  learned  during  the  years  of  his  early 
manhood  in  Ontario,  and  for  two  years  he 
was  engaged  solely  in  the  erection  of 
houses  and  stores.  During  that  time  he 
found  himself  subjected  to  considerable 
delays  and  inconveniences  by  the  difficulty 
of  obtaining  finished  material  owing  to 
poor  transportation  facilities,  and  in  1885, 
in  company  with  a  Mr.  Jarrett,  he  found 
a  solution  to  the  problem  by  establishing 
a  sash  and  door  factory,  the  precursor  to 
the  present  business  of  Cushing  Bros.,  Ltd. 
The  success  of  this,  the  first  venture 
of  its  kind  in  Calgary,  was  assured  almost 
from  the  commencement,  and  in  1903 
incorporation  as  a  limited  company  with 
a  capital  of  about  $70,000  was  a  financial 
necessity.  The  next  nine  years  practically 
saw  the  conversion  of  Calgary  from  a  small 
prairie  town  to  a  thriving  city,  and  it  was 
only  the  logical  sequel  to  this  growth  that 
the  paid-up  stock  and  reserves  of  Cushing 
Bros.,  Ltd.,  increased  to  over  1 1,000,000, 
this  figure  representing  part  of  the  profits 
accruing  from  the  company's  operations 
and  the  increased  value  of  its  real  estate, 
practically  no  new  stock  having  been  issued. 
Mr.  Jarrett  retired  from  the  business  in 
1887,  before  its  incorporation,  and  the  board 
of  directors  now  includes,  in  addition  to 
Mr.  W.  H.  Cushing,  the  president,  Mr.  Ceo. 
Cushing,  of  Regina,  vice-president;  Mr.  A.T. 
Cushing,  of  Edmonton,  secretary  :  and  Mr. 
R.  Walton,  of  Fort  Saskatchewan.  The 
growth  of  other  towns  in  the  Western  pro- 
vinces was  an  incentive  to  the  establishment 
of  branch  factories  at  Edmonton,  Regina, 
and  Saskatoon,  while  the  company  also  has 
large  lumber  yards  at  Red  Deer  and  Fort 
Saskatchewan.  The  chief  factory  at  Calgary 
comprises  a  floor  space  of  80,000  sq.  ft.,  and 
10  acres  of  land,  situated  near  the  business 
centre  of  the  city,  are  occupied  with  ware- 
houses and  a  lumber  yard.  About  200  men 
are  employed  at  Calgary,  130  at  Edmonton, 
85  at  Regina,  and  80  at  Saskatoon,  the  com- 
pany's payroll  for  all  its  branches  reaching, 
in  191 1,  a  total  of  $302,378. 

Engrossed  as  he  has  always  been  in  the 
development  of  his  business,  Mr.  Cushing 
has  still  found  time  to  devote  himself  to  the 
public  affairs  of  Calgary,  and  has  attained 
a  prominent  position  in  the  civic  life  of  that 
city.  An  enthusiast  on  educational  matters, 
he  has  for  many  years  served  as  a  member 
of  the  City  School  Board.  As  a  member  of 
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the  Calgary  Board  of  Trade  he  has  found 
opportunities  to  do  much  for  the  enhance- 
ment of  the  city's  trade,  and  during  his 
association  with  the  Governing  Board  of 
the  Calgary  General  Hospital  the  efficiency 
of  that  institution  has  remarkably  increased. 
In  1900  he  was  elected  mayor  of  the  city, 
fulfilling  the  duties  of  that  exacting  post 
with  such  success  that,  when  the  province 
of  Alberta  was  accorded  a  separate  au- 
tonomy in  1905,  he  was  chosen  Minister 
of  Public  Works,  and  now,  as  the  senior 
Member  of  Parliament  for  Calgary,  is 
rapidly  eclipsing  all  his  previous  efforts 
towards  ensuring  the  permanent  welfare  of 
the  province. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  NATURAL  RESOURCES, 
CANADIAN    PACIFIC   RAILWAY 

In  disposing  of  the  large  acreage  of  farm 
land  which  it  still  holds,  the  Canadian 
Pacific  Railway  is  endeavouring  to  act  not 
only  as  a  land  selling  agency  but  as  a 
colonization  agency.  That  is  to  say,  the 
speculative  element  has  been  eliminated, 
and  the  land  is  now  being  sold  to  those 
who  will  develop  and  reside  upon  it.  This 
principle  is  designed  to  appeal  to  the  best 
class  of  land  worker  in  North  America,  the 
British  Isles,  and  Northern  Europe  ;  and 
special  terms  are  offered  likely  to  encourage 
the  immigration  of  skilled  agriculturists 
who  may  possess  only  moderate  means. 

Firstly  :  The  period  over  which  the 
purchase  of  the  land  is  spread  has  been 
extended  from  10  to  20  years,  unpaid 
instalments  bearing  interest  at  the  rate  of 
6  per  cent,  per  annum. 

Secondly :  To  approved  married  men 
with  agricultural  experience,  the  Canadian 
Pacific  Railway  offers  a  loan  to  the  value 
of  $2,000  (also  repayable  in  20  years)  to  be 
expended  under  the  supervision  of  the 
company  in  the  erection  of  a  house,  barn, 
and  other  necessary  buildings,  the  con- 
struction of  fences  and  a  well,  and  the 
breaking   of   a   certain   area. 

Thirdly  :  The  company  will  provide 
approved  settlers  with  high-grade  cattle, 
sheep,  and  hogs  on  a  loan  basis  to  the 
value  of  $1,000. 

This  in  effect  is  equivalent  to  a  "  hand- 
picking"  process;  the  only  type  of  land 
purchaser  is  the  man  who  declares  his 
intention  of  taking  up  residence  and  placing 
his  land  under  cultivation,  thereby  becom- 
ing an  important  factor  in  the  development 
of  the  West. 
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The  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  some 
three  or  four  years  ago  inaugurated  the 
well-known  " Ready-made  Farm"  scheme. 
This  was  primarily  designed  for  the 
benefit  of  the  British  yeoman  farmer, 
who,  although  he  wished  to  emigrate  to 
Western  Canada,  was  not  disposed  to 
undertake  the  pioneer  work  entailed  in 
building  a  new  home  on  the  prairie.  The 
newly-arrived  settler  finds  prepared  for 
him  a  house  and  barn,  a  well  and  pump 
installed,  the  farm  fenced,  and  about  50 
acres  broken  and  seeded,  so  that  virtually 
all  that  remains  for  him  to  do  is  to  reap 
and  thresh  his  first  crop.  The  farms  are 
sold  at  the  price  of  raw  land  plus  the  actual 
cost  of  improvements.  The  ready-made 
farms  are  open  to  purchase  by  American 
as  well  as  by  British  farmers,  although  the 
latter  are  given  a  certain  priority.  There 
are  now  i(>  "colonies,"  of  which  14  are 
in  Alberta  and  two  in  Saskatchewan,  and 
live  colonies  of  ready-made  fruit  farms 
in  British  Columbia  are  also  in  course  of 
preparation. 

But  having  attracted  the  settler  and 
placed  him  on  the  land,  the  company  does 
not  discontinue  its  kindly  offices  to  him. 
Through  many  channels,  but  especially 
through  its  agricultural  and  animal  industry 
branch,  aid  and  advice  are  being  gratuitously 
extended  to  Western  Canada  farmers.  In 
its  campaign  for  the  advancement  of 
agriculture,  the  company  takes  it  as  a 
fundamental  principle  that  only  a  diver- 
sified, or  so-called  "  mixed,"  system  of 
farming  will  bring  the  Canadian  prairies  to 
their  highest  and  most  economical  produc- 
tion. Every  effort  is  therefore  being  made 
to  turn  the  Western  farmer  from  the  one- 
crop  "  soil  mining  system "  to  methods 
involving  the  growing  on  every  farm 
of  fodders,  grains,  vegetables,  roots,  and 
live  stock. 

The  company  has  established  12 
demonstration  farms  in  the  Prairie  Pro- 
vinces for  the  purpose  of  proving  that 
there  is  a  greater  cash  return  from  a  farm 
operated  under  mixed  farming  methods 
thai:  from  one  operated  on  the  one-crop 
system.  Accounts  are  kept  of  all  expendi- 
ture and  receipts,  and  the  managers  of 
these  farms  are  at  all  times  willing  and 
anxious  to  extend  information  to  all  who 
desire  it. 

The  company,  in  furtherance  of  this 
principle,  has  instituted  sundry  competi- 
tions, and  offers  prizes  reaching  a  total  of 
approximately  $5,000.     Prizes  are  awarded 


for  such  matters  as  tree  planting,  alfalfa 
growing,  and  steer  feeding.  At  the  present 
time  it  has  not  been  possible  to  extend 
the  territory  of  competitions  beyond  the 
company's  own  lands,  but  it  is  hoped 
that  the  contests  will  be  the  forerunner 
of  plans  which  will  eventually  cover  the 
entire  West.  In  another  direction  the 
agricultural  branch  has  been  instrumental 
in  placing  a  large  number  of  farmers  with 
good  seed  grain  for  sale  in  touch  with 
purchasers,  enabling  them  in  most  case 
to  secure  better  prices  than  they  might 
otherwise  have  done.  In  one  instance 
.1  whole  carload  of  barley  was,  through 
this  assistance,  sold  to  a  firm  of  maltsters 
in  Glasgow,   Scotland. 

In  Manitoba  and  Alberta  the  company, 
in  conjunction  with  the  Provincial  Depart- 
ments of  Agriculture,  has  run  agricultural 
demonstration  trains,  carrying  the  best 
agricultural  experts  obtainable  and  exhibits 
of  grains  and  live  stock.  These  trains 
afford  the  farmer  an  opportunity,  of  which 
he  is  usually  glad  to  avail  himself,  of  a  face- 
to-face  talk  with  men  who  can  advise  him. 
Stops  are  made  at  all  stations  and  instruction 
given  to  large  audiences  (who  often  drive 
in  for  the  purpose  from  a  considerable 
distance)  in  the  newest  agricultural 
methods. 

In  its  irrigation  blocks  the  company 
has  established  egg  circles  for  marketing 
eggs  on  a  co-operative  basis.  In  order  to 
encourage  dairying  and  kindred  operations 
it  has,  at  several  of  its  farms,  installed 
creameries,  which  take  all  milk  sent  in  by 
farmers  in  the  tributary  district,  paying 
the  highest  cash  price,  and  turning 
back  the  skim  milk  for  feeding  purposes. 
Last  autumn,  as  a  preliminary  to  wider 
operations  of  the  same  sort,  cattle,  sheep, 
and  hogs  were  supplied  in  certain  districts 
to  farmers  lacking  money  for  the  purchase 
of  live  stock.  These  were  supplied  at 
actual  cost,  payment  being  taken  from 
the  succeeding  year's  harvest.  High-grade 
bulls  for  service  were  also  placed  at  various 
points  at  a  negligible  charge. 

Every  year  the  company  is  increasing  its 
railway  mileage,  improving  and  double- 
tracking  existing  lines  and  building  new 
ones  to  serve  new  territory.  As  a  con- 
comitant to  this  extension,  it  is  setting  aside 
certain  lands  and  creating  town  sites  upon 
them.  About  50  new  town  sites  are  each 
\  ear  opened  up  and  placed  on  the  market. 
While  it  is  perhaps  more  difficult  to  prevent 
speculators  from  purchasing  town  lots  than 
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agricultural  lands,  an  attempt  is  made  to 
sell  only  to  the  bona  fide  settler  or  resident. 
All  town  lots  are  sold  according  to  list 
price  and  not  by  auction,  and  upon  the 
original  (and  personal)  application  on  the 
day  of  sale.  No  more  than  two  lots  in 
the  business  sections  or  three  lots  in  the 
residential  section  of  a  new  town  site  are 
allotted  to  any  one  person  until  after  all 
applications  have  been  exhausted.  The 
only  exceptions  are  lumber  yards  and 
hotels,  for  which  more  than  two  lots  may 
be  allotted,  provided  they  are  utilized  for 
the  stated  purpose.  Religious  organizations 
are  allotted  two  lots  at  the  price  of  one, 
provided  a  church  is  built.  At  a  recent 
sale  the  experiment  was  tried  of  allowing 
25  per  cent,  discount  (to  be  deducted  from 
the  final  payment)  on  any  lot  in  a  special 
"  rebate  block,"  provided  that  a  building 
worth  ft  1,000  was  erected  upon  each  lot 
within  a  period  of  12  months  from  the 
date  of  the  opening  of  the  railway  station 
for  business ;  and  this  experiment  will 
probably  be  repeated  in  the  case  of 
divisional  and  other  big  points. 

In  addition  to  this  work,  which  is  designed 
to  promote  the  settlement  of  the  Canadian 
West,  the  Department  of  Natural  Resources 
also  has  under  its  care  the  extensive  tie 
and  timber  and  coal-mining  industries 
of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  in  the 
Western  provinces.  An  industrial  branch, 
associated  with  the  Department  of  Natural 
Resources,  is  engaged  in  disseminating 
particulars  of  industrial  openings  in  the 
Canadian  West.  This  department  also 
makes  every  effort  to  fill  these  openings 
satisfactorily. 

JTjs 

0.   G.    DEVENISH    &   CO.,   LTD. 

The  firm  of  O.  G.  Devenish  &  Co.  was 
founded  in  Calgary  in  1903,  a  time  that 
was  particularly  favourable  to  such  an 
enterprise  as  that  in  which  the  firm  was 
about  to  engage. 

Many  factories  were  in  operation  and 
still  more  in  course  of  erection  ;  the  farm- 
ing community  was  large,  but  still  growing 
rapidly  ;  and  the  promise  of  exceptional 
profits  was  attracting  the  attention  of 
capitalists  to  a  greater  extent  than  ever. 
Engaging  in  a  general  real  estate  business 
and  including  in  their  operations  the  in- 
vestment of  clients'  money  in  loans  on 
mortgage,  the  firm  prospered  from  the 
commencement,  and  their  activities  grew 
with      the      development     of      the     city. 


i.  Demonstration  Farm. 


DEPARTMENT    OF    NATURAL    RESOURCES,    CPE,    CALGARY. 
2.  Irrigation  Ditch.  3.  Threshing  in"  Saskatchewan.  4.  Elevators  at  Indian  Head,  Saskati  hew  •■ 
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i.  Harvest  Scene,  Manitoba 


DEPARTMENT  OF  NATURAL  RESOURCES,  C.P.R.,  CALGARY. 

,     MILKING  BY   MACHINERY.  7.  CUTTING   GRAIN    WITH   MODERN   BINDER. 
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Although     dealing     largely     in     "inside" 
property,  they  also    interested    themselves 
in  the  development  of  residential  suburbs 
and     placed    on    the    market     such     well- 
known  subdivisions  as  Westmont,  Capitol 
Hill,    and    Manchester.     The   demand    for 
well     situated    houses    in    Calgary    is    far 
greater    than    the    supply,    owing    to    the 
rapid    growth    in    population.      This   diffi- 
culty has  been  largely  met  by  the  erection 
of   apartment    houses,   one    of   which,   the 
Devenish    Apartments,   is    owned    by    Mr. 
O.  G.    Devenish.      This   building  measures 
250    by    60     ft  .     has     three    stories    and 
a    basement,   providing    a    lloor    space    of 
approximately    60,000    sq.    ft.,     in     which 
are  contained   live-  and  three-room  suites 
to  the  number  of  57.     Each  suite  piesenfs 
many  convenience--  by  no  means  generally 
to  be  found  in  apartment  houses.     In  ad- 
dition   to    the    reception     hall,     bath    and 
dressing    rooms,    there    are    large    clothes 
presses,  disappearing    beds,    6-ft.    dressing 
mirrors,  and     sideboards    surmounted     In- 
serviceable   and  artistic   bookcases  :   while 
tlie  kitchens  are  supplied  with  gas  ranges, 
cabinets,    and    everything   that    makes   for 
the    convenience   of    the   housewife.      All 
woodwork    is    finished    in    white    enamel. 
The     building,     which     cost    8200,000,    is 
heated    by   steam,   has    a    complete    tele- 
phone    system,     lockers,     double     maple 
floors,    a    large    laundry    room    with    hot- 
air   driers,    an    elevator   service,    tire-walls 
and  doors  dividing  the  building  into  three 
sections,  and   an    incinerator  in    which  all 
garbage  is  burned. 

Mr.  Devenish,  who  is  a  naturalized 
British  subject,  has  been  the  active  head 
of  the  firm  since  it  was  formed.  He  is 
a  native  of  Indiana,  U.S.A.  Mr.  G.  S. 
Wolverton  and  Mr.  VV.  A.  Matson  respec- 
tively fulfil  the  duties  of  vice-president 
and   secretary- treasurer. 

DIAMOND  COAL  COMPANY.  LTD. 

Although  it  owes  its  prominence  largely 
to  its  agricultural  potentialities  and  then- 
extensive  development,  the  future  great- 
ness of  Alberta  and  its  towns  is  by  no 
means  entirely  dependent  upon  the  fer- 
tility of  its  soil.  During  recent  years  a  very 
considerable  impetus  has  been  given  to 
the  progress  of  the  province  by  the  dis- 
covery of  large  areas  of  coal  within  its 
limits,  and  the  presence  of  many  factories 
at  Calgary,  Edmonton,  and  other  cities 
may   be    traced   to   the   existence  of    this 


all-important  mineral.  In  the  south  of  the 
province  the  property  of  the  Diamond 
<  oal  Company,  Ltd.,  includes  some  very 
valuable  coal  deposits,  the  company 
having  mining  rights  to  4,851  acres, 
wherein  it  is  estimated  is  contained 
40,000  tons  of  merchantable  coal,  and 
being  absolute  owners  of  a  further  2,050 
acres.  The  mines  are  situated  at  Diamond 
City,  the  town  site  of  which,  comprising 
some  52  acres,  is  also  the  property  of  the 
company. 

Even  in  Western  Canada  competition 
is  sufficiently  severe  to  necessitate  the 
use  of  strictly  modern  machinery,  and 
the  company's  plant  is  well  adapted  to 
economical  production.  It  includes  a 
steam  plant  compressor,  two  250-h.p. 
Babcock  and  Wilcox  boilers  with  mechani- 
cal stokers,  and  two  150-h.p.  boilers  made 
by  the  Robb  Engineering  Company.  The 
coal  is  hoisted  up  an  incline  with  steam 
power  and  handled  in  the  mine  bv  an 
electric  motor,  the  power  being  generated 
by  a  250-kw.  Westinghouse  generator  and 
a  105-kw.  generator.  Compressed  air  is 
used  for  driving  the  mining  machines, 
the  compressor  having  a  capacity  of  3,000 
cub.  ft.  of  air  per  minute,  while  the 
tipple  is  worked  by  electric  motors.  All 
repairs  are  carried  out  in  the  company's 
own  machine  shop.  During  the  summer 
months  the  output  amounts  to  300  tons 
per  day,  a  quantity  that  is  doubled  during 
the  winter.  Most  of  the  coal  goes  to 
Saskatchewan  and  Manitoba,  though  30 
per  cent,  is  used  in  Alberta. 

Diamond  City,  the  property  of  the  com- 
pany, is  a  busy  little  town  of  700  people, 
and  is  endowed  with  public  utilities  of 
surprising  excellence.  It  is  lighted  by 
electricity,  and  the  waterworks  afford  an 
ample  supply  of  good  water.  The  com- 
pany's property  includes  a  railway,  which 
is  connected  with  the  Canadian  Pacific 
Railway  at  Kipp — the  first  station  west 
of  Lethbridge — the  hotel,  and  42  solid 
brick  residences  which  are  rented  to  their 
workmen  at  reasonable  rates.  The  town 
also  contains  a  brick  school-house,  two 
churches,  a  number  of  stores  and  res- 
taurants, two  lumber  yards,  a  branch  of 
Molson's  Bank,  and  two  elevators  of  60,000 
and  25,000  bushels  capacity. 

The  directorate  of  the  company  in- 
cludes several  prominent  Western  busi- 
ness men,  the  Hon.  G.  H.  V.  Bulyea,  of 
Edmonton,  being  president  ;  Mr.  Thomas 
Cnderwood,  of  Calgary,  the  managing 
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director  and  secretary-treasurer  ;  and  the 
remaining  directors  consisting  of  Messrs. 
G.  T.  Stephens,  L.  V.  Kerr,  H.  A.  McLean, 
Thomas  Robertson,  and  Dr.  C.  W.  Clarke, 
the  last  two  gentlemen  being  residents  of 
Toronto.  The  head  offices  of  the  company 
are  at  Calgary. 

DUNMORE   DEVELOPMENT 
COMPANY,   LTD. 

This  company,  which  has  its  head  offices 
in  Medicine  Hat,  was  formed,  as  is  indicated 
by  its  title,  to  develop  Dunmore,    a  town 
site   upon  the   Crow's   Nest    branch  of  the 
Canadian  Pacific   Railway.     The  company 
undertakes  the  investment  of  capital  in  first- 
class  municipal  and  factory  securities  pro- 
ducing  8   per   cent,    net,  collections    and 
remittances  being  undertaken  bv  the  com- 
pany   without  fee.     No  other  form   of  in- 
vestment is  undertaken.     Dunmore,  the  site 
of  which  is  the  property  of  the  company,  is 
in    many   respects   favourably   situated   as 
regards    future    development.     A    station, 
round-house,   and    extensive     yards    have 
already   been    constructed    there    by    the 
Canadian  Pacific  Railway,  and,  as  the  com- 
pany point  out,  since  it  is  the  first  point  east 
of  Medicine  Hat  at  prairie-level,  connection 
with  other  transcontinental  lines  is  a  likely 
event.     In   any   case,  the   situation   of  the 
town   site    within   the    great    natural    gas 
district  of  Canada  should  secure  for  it  the 
presence  of  various  descriptions  of  manu- 
factories.   Agriculture  is  extensively  carried 
on  in  the  surrounding  country,  to  a  certain 
portion  of  which  Dunmore  should  eventu- 
ally serve  as   a   distributing   centre.     The 
company  are  making  preparations  to  secure 
water  from  adjacent  sources,  and  as  an  in- 
ducement to  build  within  the  town  site,  they 
offer   to  supply   gas  to  manufacturers  for 
light,  heat,   and   power  absolutely  free  of 
cost.     In  addition,  the  company  will  supply 
to  manufacturers,  also  free   of   cost,  spur 
tracks   for    the    transport    of    goods    and 
sufficient  land  for  plants.     Lots,  upon  which 
can  be  erected  cottages  for  working  men, 
are  supplied  by  the  company  at   nominal 
cost.     The  company,  which  is  so  energeti- 
cally pushing  to  the   front    the    claims  of 
Dunmore,  was  incorporated  on  March  28, 
191 3,  with  a  capital  of  $100,000,  of  which 
§40,000  was  paid  up.     Mr.  C.  R.  Ross,  the 
managing  director,  is  a  native  of  Madoc, 
Ontario.     On  entering  the  West  in  1905,  he 
acted   as   electrical   superintendent  of  the 
Winnipeg  Electric  Railway,  which  position 
he  held  until  the  formation  of  the  company 
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under  notice.  He  has  been  connected  with 
the  engineering  profession  since  1896.  He 
is  a  member  of  the  Canadian  Society  of 
Civil  Engineers,  obtaining  his  diploma  in 
1911.  The  president,  Mr.  Donald  A.  Ross, 
is  also  a  practical  engineer  and  a  member 
of  the  firm  of   Pratt  and  Ross. 

THE    FYSHE  MARTIN    COMPANY,    LTD. 

Incorporated  in  191 1  with  a  capital  of 
$100,000  the  Fyshe-Martin  Company, 
Ltd.,  have  speedily  attained  a  leading 
position  among  Calgary's  engineers  and 
general  contractors,  and  at  the  present 
time  have  contracts  in  hand  which  neces- 
sitate the  continuous  employment  of  some 
four  or  five  hundred  men.  Many  of  the 
city's  most  prominent  buildings  have 
been  erected  by  this  firm,  the  most 
important  being  the  City  Fire  Hall,  the 
Canadian  Equipment  Supply  Company's 
Warehouse,  and  two  warehouses  for  the 
Canadian  Western  Natural  Gas,  Light, 
Heat,  and  Power  Company,  Ltd.  The 
firm  have  at  present  in  hand  contracts  to 
a  total  value  of  $1,500,000,  including  the 
Knox  Presbyterian  Church  and  various 
large  commercial  buildings.  They  have 
also  secured  the  contract  for  the  installa- 
tion of  a  filtration  plant  for  the  city  of 
Medicine  Hat. 

Both  Mr.  T.  M.  Fyshe  and  Mr.  E.  N. 
Martin,  the  two  principals  of  the  firm,  are 
natives  of  Canada,  the  former  hailing  from 
Halifax  and  the  latter  from  Ontario.  Both 
also  are  graduates  of  McGill  University, 
possessing  the  B.Sc.  degree,  and  being 
Associate  Members  of  the  Canadian  Society 
of  Civil  Engineers.  Mr.  Fyshe  is  also  an 
Associate  Member  of  the  Institute  of  Civil 
Engineers  and  an  Associate  Member  of  the 
American  Society  of  Civil  Engineers. 

GEDDES    AND    SHEFFIELD 

Messrs.  Geddes  and  Sheffield,  of  Calgary, 
handle  all  classes  of  city  property,  but  give 
special  attention  to  trackage,  warehouse, 
business,  and  industrial  sites  in  the  centre 
of  the  city,  where  operations  are  naturally 
conducted  on  a  much  larger  scale  than  is 
thp  case  with  residential  property  in  the 
suburbs  and  outlying  subdivisions.  Of 
the  latter  Messrs.  Geddes  and  Sheffield 
have  put  upon  the  market  such  well-known 
properties  as  Elboya,  Cossar,  and  Prospect 
Park,  while  both  large  and  small  areas  of 
farm  lands   may   be    found    on    their   lists. 


A  considerable  loan  and  insurance  business 
is  done,  the  firm  being  agents  for  the 
Caledonian  Fire  Insurance  Company  and 
Fidelity  Phcenix  Fire  Insurance  Company. 
The  loan  department  is  chiefly  engaged  in 
placing  money  in  first  mortgages  on  im- 
proved property,  the  amount  of  the  loan 
never  exceeding  50  per  cent,  of  the  value 
of  the  property.  This  class  of  investment 
yields  from  5  to  7  per  cent,  net  profit, 
the  rate  varying  according  to  the  size 
of  the  mortgage,  larger  amounts  naturally 
drawing  smaller  rates  of  interest. 

The  firm  have  recently  formed  a  number 
of  limited  companies  to  handle  more  am- 
bitious schemes. 

Both  Mr.  Sheffield  and  Mr.  Geddes  are 
very  closely  connected  with  different  com- 
panies in  Calgary,  among  which  may  be 
mentioned  Westminster,  Ltd.,  and  Calgary 
First  Street  West  Syndicate,  Ltd.,  capi- 
talized at  $250,000  and  $183,000  respec- 
tively. Mr.  Geddes  is  president  of  the  former 
and  vice-president  of  the  latter,  and  Mr. 
Sheffield  is  secretary-treasurer  of  both.  Each 
of  these  companies  was  formed  for  the 
purpose  of  purchasing  excellent  business 
corners  on  First  Street  West,  Calgarv's 
main  artery. 

Although  born  in  Scotland,  Mr.  M.  D. 
( icddes  came  to  Canada  at  the  early  age  of 
ten,  and  while  in  his  teens  took  a  very 
active  and  intelligent  interest  in  agricultural 
affairs.  For  five  vears  he  was  manager 
of  the  farm  department  of  the  Ontario 
Agricultural  College,  resigning  this  position 
to  accept  the  associate  editorship  of  a 
leading  agricultural  paper  with  head- 
quarters at  Winnipeg.  He  owes  much 
to  a  knowledge  of  West  Country  con- 
ditions gained  during  his  editorial  regime. 
He  occupied  this  post  for  two  and  a  half 
years,  and  then,  in  company  with  Mr. 
Charles  W.  Peterson  (ex-Deputy  Minister 
of  Agriculture  for  the  Territories),  founded 
the  Farm  and  Ranch  Review,  which  was 
published  in  Calgary.  Concurrently  with 
this  work  Mr.  Geddes  did  considerable 
lecturing  throughout  the  West,  and  acted 
as  live  stock  judge,  as  secretary  of  the 
Inter-Provincial  Council  of  Grain  Growers 
and  Farmers,  and  for  a  time  as  Associated 
Press  correspondent  for  Calgary.  These 
positions  he  resigned  when,  in  conjunction 
with  Mr.  H.  T.  Sheffield,  he  established  his 
real  estate  and  financial  business.  He 
still  finds  an  outlet  for  his  surplus  energy, 
however,  in  acting  as  vice-president  of 
the  Farm  anil  Ranch  Review,  as  director  of 


the  Herald- Western  Company,  Ltd.  (litho- 
graphing, printing,  &c),  as  director  of 
the  A.  Mitchell  Nursery  Company,  Ltd.,  as 
chairman  of  the  Real  Estate  section  of 
the  Board  of  Trade,  and  in  several  other 
directions. 

Mr.  H.  T.  Sheffield  was  born  in  Nova 
Scotia,  and  passed  the  first  four  years  of 
his  business  career  in  the  service  of  the 
Canadian  Bank  of  Commerce.  A  course 
in  the  Maritime  Business  College,  Halifax, 
followed,  and  in  1907  he  entered  the 
employ  of  the  city  of  Calgary.  He  was 
engaged  on  the  assessment  rolls  for  about 
15  months,  during  which  time  he  acquired 
a  thorough  knowledge  of  assessed  values, 
and  after  a  few  months  with  a  fire  in- 
surance company  joined  forces  with  Mr. 
Geddes  in  establishing  the  present  business. 
Like  his  partner,  he  is  interested  in  various 
other  commercial  concerns. 

F.  M.  GINTHER   LAND  COMPANY,  LTD. 

This  company  has  a  capital  of  $250,000, 
of  which  $167,500  is  subscribed,  and  of  this 
sum  $48,125  has  been  paid  up.  The  com- 
pany was  incorporated  in  1912  for  the 
purpose  of  dealing  in  property  in  Medicine 
Hat  and  farm  lands  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  that  city.  Though  the  company  was 
incorporated  in  1912,  however,  the  business 
dates  back  to  1907,  when  Mr.  F.  M. 
Ginther  established  the  F.  M.  Ginther 
Land  Company.  Mr.  Ginther  has  been 
instrumental  in  placing  a  great  number  of 
homesteaders  in  the  district,  and  the 
business  conducted  by  the  firm  in  farm 
lands  is  at  all  times  considerable.  In 
addition  to  purely  real  estate  transactions 
the  firm  undertakes  the  investment  of 
money  on  behalf  of  clients  in  first  mort- 
gages upon  city  and  farm  properties.  The 
amount  loaned  in  these  cases  amounts  to 
between  35  and  50  per  cent,  of  a  con- 
servative valuation  made  by  the  firm. 
These  investments  produce  7  per  cent. 
net  to  the  investor,  the  interest  upon 
money  so  invested  being  guaranteed  by 
the  company. 

Agreements  for  sale  are  discounted  on 
behalf  of  clients  and  produce  from  10  to 
15  per  cent.,  with  accrued  interest  upon 
unpaid  balances. 

The  firm  are  the  sole  agents  of  the 
British  Crown  Assurance  Corporation,  of 
London,  England,  and  of  several  Canadian 
companies.  They  are  also  local  investing 
agents   to   the   Credit    Foncier    F.C.     The 
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officers  of  the  company  arc  :  President, 
Mr.  F.  M.  Ginther  ;  vice-president,  Mr. 
W.  A.  Sprinkell  ;    secretary-treasurer,    Mr. 

H.  S.  Craig.  All  of  these  gentlemen  arc 
Canadians  by  birth.  Mr.  Ginther  for  some 
years  previous  to  the  establishment  of  the 
business  was  engaged  in  farming  ;  Mr. 
Craig  was  formerly  manager  of  branches 
of  the  Merchants  Bank  of  Canada  in  Maple 
Creek,  Leduc,  Olds,  Medicine  Hat,  and 
Wetaskiwin. 

HUNT   &   CO. 

The  purchase  of  agreements  of  sale  has 
become  so  popular  a  form  of  investment  in 
Canada  that  Hunt  ei  Co.  of  Calgary  are 
confining  their  attention  to  that  branch  of 
the  real  estate  business. 

This  form  of  investment  is  the  result  of 
the  instalment  method  ol  paving  for  land 
which  is  so  much  in  vogue  in  Canada. 
When  land  is  to  be  paid  for  by  a  number 
of  instalments  spread  over  a  period  of  time 
an  agreement  of  sale  is  drawn  up  setting 
forth  the  conditions  under  which  the  land 
is  sold.  One  of  the  conditions  entails  the 
payment  of  interest  on  the  unpaid  instal- 
ments. Many  holders  of  these  agreements, 
however,  prefer  to  receive  the  whole  of  the 
money  clue  in  one  instalment,  and  therefore 
transfer  their  agreement  to  a  buyer  who 
naturally  deducts  a  certain  discount.  This 
discount  on  an  agreement  of  sale,  which 
bears  8  per  cent,  interest  on  the  deferred 
payments,  is  usually  from  10  to  15  per 
cent.,  the  agreements  as  a  rule  only  being 
discounted  after  the  first  and  second 
payments  have  been  made. 

INTERNATIONAL   COAL   AND   COKE 
COMPANY,  LTD. 

Among  the  larger  companies  that  are  ex- 
ploiting the  coalfields  of  Southern  Alberta, 
considerable  prominence  has  been  attained 
by  the  International  Coal  and  Coke  Com- 
pany, Ltd.  The  company  was  incorporated 
in  Washington,  U.S.A.,  in  10.03,  and,  with 
a  paid-up  capital  of  $3,000,000,  is  well 
equipped  to  conduct  its  operations  success- 
fully. Southern  Alberta  is  very  rich  in 
coal,  and  the  company's  property,  which 
consists  of  7  sq.  miles  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Coleman,  is  no  exception  to 
the  general  rule.  The  coal  is  of  a  steam  and 
domestic  quality,  and  finds  a  ready  market 
eastward  to  Broadview  and  westward  to 
Greenwood,  B.C.  The  daily  output  amounts 
to  2,000  tons  per  single  shift,  and  about 


700  men  are  employed.  The  president  is 
Mr.  A.  C.  Flumerfelt  and  the  vice-president 
Mi.  H.  Davidson. 

INTERNATIONAL  SUPPLY  COMPANY 

Established  in  1912,  the  International 
Supply  Company,  which  has  a  capital  of 
$200,000,  of  which  $70,000  dollars  has  been 
paid  up,  is  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of 
drilling  machines  and  tools  for  oil.  gas,  and 
water  wells.  General  repairing,  machining, 
and  heavy  forgings  are  also  undertaken. 

The  company  has  its  headquarters  and 
factory  in  Medicine  Hat,  where  the  local 
supplies  of  natural  gas  afford  an  abundance 
of  cheap  power.  Considerable  difficulty 
has  been  encountered,  however,  with  re- 
gard to  skilled  labour,  of  which  there  is  a 
considerable  dearth.  Raw  material  is  ob- 
tained almost  entirely  from  the  East,  and 
the  finished  products  are  shipped  to  all 
parts  of  the  Dominion. 

The  company  acts  as  agents  for  Bessemer 
gas  engines,  Bessemer  power  plants,  Bes- 
semer pumping  plants,  Buckeye  traction 
ditchers,  Buckeye  clay  diggers,  and  mill 
contractors'  supplies. 

The  president  and  general  manager  is 
Mr.  W.  R.  Martin,  a  native  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, U.SA.  He  has  been  in  the  West 
for  seven  years.  The  vice-president  is  Mr. 
Kugene  Coste,  and  the  secretary-treasurer 
Mr.  J.  J.  Mahaffy.  These  gentlemen,  to- 
gether with  Messrs.  Phillips  and  MacFyshe, 
constitute  the  board  of  directors. 

W.   C.   IVES 

A  native  of  Quebec  and  a  B.C.L.  of 
McGill  University,  Mr.  William  Carlos  Ives 
has  practised  law  in  Lethbridge  since  1901. 
For  the  first  five  years  he  was  in  partnership 
with  Mr.  Conybeare,  but  this  partnership 
w.is  dissolved  in  1906.  In  1910  Mr.  Ives 
entered  into  a  second  partnership,  this  time 
with  Mr.  Ball.  In  July,  1912,  he  retired  from 
general  practice,  and  now  devotes  his  ener- 
gies to  the  care  of  investments  and  counsel 
work.  Mr.  Ives  acts  as  solicitor  in  Leth- 
bridge for  the  Merchants  Bank  of  Canada, 
Imperial  Bank  of  Canada,  Bank  of  Toronto, 
Messrs.  Campbell,  Wilson,  and  Home, 
Ltd.,  and  the  Taylor  Milling  and  Elevator 
Company,  Ltd. 

LEGG   AND   SAUNDERS 

Joining  forces  in  May,  1911,  Mr.  E.  J. 
Legg  and  Mr.  R.  R.   H.  Saunders,  both  of 
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whom  had  for  some  time  been  engaged  in 
the  realty  business  as  members  of  other 
firms,  early  decided  to  confine  their  atten- 
tion solely  to  that  class  of  property  which 
was  certain  to  be  ultimately  required  for 
building  or  other  productive  purposes,  and 
to  eschew  altogether  such  land  as  acquired 
a  value  merely  through  the  operations  of 
speculators,  the  selling  of  subdivisions 
having  been  carried  in  some  instances 
beyond  the  bounds  of  reason.  It  is  easy  to 
understand  that  in  a  city  which  has  made 
such  phenomenal  progress  as  Calgary,  and 
which  shows  every  sign  of  equally  wonder- 
ful development  in  the  future,  many  will  be 
found  whose  enthusiasm  is  quite  untempered 
with  caution  and  who  fail  to  see  any  limits 
to  the  growth  of  the  city. 

Investors  would  be  well  advised  to  leave 
such  land  severely  alone  and  to  place  their 
money  in  property  situated  within  certain 
defined  boundaries.  In  Calgary  it  can 
scarcely  be  doubted  that  land  in  most 
parts  of  the  city  will  advance  in  value. 
Messrs.  Legg  and  Saunders  are  keenly 
interested  in  the  south-west  quarter,  where 
building  operations  have  recently  been 
very  actively  carried  on,  though  their  deal- 
ings include  property  situated  elsewhere, 
as  well  as  farm  lands  which  possess  a 
sufficiently  fertile  soil  to  render  them 
productive. 

Like  many  other  firms,  Messrs.  Legg  and 
Saunders  combine  insurance  with  their  real 
estate  business,  and  in  that  connection  are 
agents  for  the  Royal  Insurance  Company 
of  Liverpool.  They  also  undertake  the 
investment  of  money  in  mortgages  and 
look  after  rentals  for  owners  whose  time  is 
otherwise  employed. 

LEIGHTON    AND   GILBERT,   LTD. 

This  firm,  which  commenced  operations 
at  Calgary  in  191 1,  is  one  of  the  few 
real  estate  firms  devoting  itself  solely 
to  farm  lands  and  ignoring  sometimes 
more  speculative  town  properties.  There 
is  much  to  be  said  in  favour  of  investing 
in  agricultural  land,  and  Messrs.  Leighton 
and  Gilbert  are  well  qualified  to  express 
an  opinion,  both  gentlemen  being  farmers 
and  land  experts  of  wide  experience. 
It  has  been  proved  beyond  all  doubt  by 
Government  and  independent  inspection 
that  whilst  the  farms  of  Alberta  are  more 
productive  than  the  lands  on  the  other 
side  of  the  International  boundary,  they 
are  in  many  instances  selling  at  a  far  lower 
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LEIGHTON    AND    GILBERT,    LTD.,    CALGARY. 
i.  Threshing  Barley,  46  Bushels  to  the  Acre,  near  Calgary. 
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price.  American  farmers  are  fully  alive 
to  this  fact,  and  despite  the  disadvantages 
of  living  under  a  foreign  flag  the  number 
that  cross  to  Canada  is  increasing  each 
year,  and  has  reached  such  proportions 
that  the  United  States  Government  has 
found  it  advisable  to  consider  steps  to 
restrict  the  emigration.  But  Canada  offers 
too  many  advantages  to  be  ignored.  The 
increment  that  is  certain  to  accrue  to  a 
careful  purchaser,  and  the  greater  annual 
revenue  to  be  derived,  are  irresistible 
inducements.  Neither  does  Canada  occupy 
a  second  place  in  the  matter  of  markets. 
Every  bushel  of  wheat  that  she  can  grow 
finds  a  ready  purchaser,  and  the  flood  of 
immigrants,  of  which  a  large  proportion 
is  settling  on  the  land,  assures  the  easy 
disposal  of  stock,  pigs,  poultry,  seed,  and 
other  produce. 

While  arguing  that  success  must  attend 
the  efforts  of  the  farmer  who  knows  his 
business  and  tills  his  lands  on  sensible 
lines,  Messrs.  Leighton  and  Gilbert  do  not 
hesitate  to  admit  that  there  have  been 
failures  in  Alberta,  which  they  ascribe  in 
part  to  insufficient  study  of  local  conditions. 
It  is  more  likely,  however,  that  more 
failures  have  been  due  to  the  folly  of 
farmers  in  purchasing  more  land  than 
they  could  afford  to  till,  in  depending 
entirely  upon  grain  and  neglecting  live 
stock,  and  in  extravagant  waste  of  by- 
products. Farming  in  Canada  is  conducted 
on  very  simple  lines,  but  a  little  care  and 
forethought  may  make  the  difference  be- 
tween profit  and  loss,  even  on  the  fertile 
plains  of  Alberta. 

One  of  the  greatest  mistakes  made  by 
Alberta  farmers  is  that  they  are  apt  to  buy 
larger  tracts  of  land  than  their  capital  will 
justify.  The  firm  of  Leighton  and  Gilbert 
make  a  speciality  of  advising  clients  as  to 
the  exact  amount  of  capital  required  to 
develop  tracts  of  every  size,  and,  as  this 
firm  carries  on  extensive  farming  operations 
in  Alberta,  the  partners  are  in  position  to 
give  valuable  information  to  the  new 
settler. 

Prior  to  entering  upon  his  present  enter- 
prise, Mr.  Henry  Leighton  had  served  some 
time  in  the  Land  Department  of  the  United 
States  Government.  He  is  a  practical  and 
experienced  farmer,  as  is  his  partner,  Mr. 
O.  N.  Gilbert,  who  gained  considerable 
experience  as  manager  of  the  M.  Rumely 
Company  in  Albert. i  and  various  machinery 
companies.  The  firm  deals  in  improved 
and  unimproved  farm  lands  in  both  small 


and  large  tracts,  suitable  for  stock  ranching, 
general,  or  grain  farming. 

LOUGHEED   AND  TAYLOR,  LTD. 

Messrs.  Lougheed  and  Taylor  com- 
menced operations  in  Calgary  in  191 1  and 
have  since  developed  a  large  business  as 
investment  brokers,  acting  as  agents  for 
many  investors  in  Great  Britain  and 
Canada,  who,  through  them,  have  made 
investments  in  Western  Canada. 

The  principal  forms  of  investments 
handled  by  this  firm  consist  of  first  mort- 
gage loans,  real  estate  properties  mainly  in 
the  form  of  business  and  revenue-producing 
properties,  and  discounting  agreements  for 
sale. 

It  may  be  of  interest  to  mention  that 
mortgage  loans  are  usually  negotiated  at 
rates  varying  from  6£  to  8  per  cent., 
depending  entirely  upon  the  amount 
invested  and  upon  the  security  taken. 

Agreements  for  sale  have  frequently 
been  secured  producing  a  net  revenue  of 
from  10  to  12  per  cent. 

This  firm  has  also  invested  considerable 
sums  in  coal  and  timber  areas,  oil  fields, 
and  similar  enterprises  calculated  to 
develop  the  natural  resources  of  the 
country. 

J^ 

F.   C.   LOWES   &   CO. 

The  firm  of  F.  C.  Lowes  &  Co.,  of  which 
Mr.  Frederick  Charles  Lowes  is  the  sole 
proprietor  and  founder,  was  established 
at  Calgary  in  August,   1906. 

There  are  few  districts  of  Western 
Canada  in  which  Mr.  Lowes  is  not  in- 
terested, either  as  a  land-owner  or  broker. 
He  has  carried  to  a  successful  conclusion 
many  large  real  estate  transactions  in 
Calgary,  and  the  same  remark  applies  to 
several  other  rising  Western  towns,  in  some 
of  which  his  interests  have  necessitated 
the  establishment  of  branch  offices.  Special 
attention  has  been  devoted  to  subdivisions, 
a  very  popular  form  of  investment  with 
the  man  of  small  means,  and  one  in  which 
large  profits  have  been  made  in  the  past. 

Each  succeeding  year  sees  a  large  in- 
crease in  the  acreage  of  land  brought  under 
cultivation  in  Alberta,  and  the  firm's  farm 
land  department  is  in  touch  with  improved 
and  unimproved  farms  in  every  part  of 
the  province. 

The  fruit  lands  of  British  Columbia  are 
also  engaging  its  attention,  and  certain 
districts  of   that   province   bid  fair   to  out- 
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rival   in   popularity   even  the   fertile   plains 
of  Alberta. 

Although  real  estate  is  the  firm's  principal 
business,  its  activities  in  other  directions 
are  of  no  small  importance.  The  invest- 
ment of  money  in  mortgages  and  various 
business  enterprises,  the  sale  of  shares 
in  large  corporations,  and  the  development 
of  timber  limits  and  coal  properties  are 
all  undertaken,  while  many  companies  are 
represented  in  their  insurance  department, 
in  which  fire,  life,  and  accident  risks  are 
covered.  The  insurance  business,  in  fact, 
is  that  in  which  Mr.  Lowes  first  made  his 
debut  in  the  world  of  commerce,  entering 
the  employ  of  the  Canadian  Life  Assurance 
Company  of  Toronto  in  1899.  He  was 
promoted  to  the  post  of  secretary  for  the 
company  for  the  North-West  Territories 
in  1902  and  three  years  later  was  made 
inspector  for  the  province  of  Alberta. 

The  firm  have  established  an  office  at 
Piccadilly  Circus,  London,  England. 

MANNING-SUTHERLAND    LUMBER 
COMPANY,   LTD. 

Established  at  Camrose  in  1909,  the 
Manning  -  Sutherland  Lumber  Company, 
Ltd.,  is  engaged  in  the  distribution  of 
every  description  of  lumber,  including  lath, 
shingles,  doors,  and  windows  ;  and  also 
building  materials,  such  as  roofing  and 
wall  papers,  bricks,  lime,  cement,  and 
plaster. 

The  company  has  large,  well-equipped 
vards  at  Camrose  which  cover  an  area  of 
150,000  sq.  ft.,  and  a  large  stock  of  various 
wares  is  carried.  Other  yards  are  situated 
at  Bawlf,  Strome,  Meeting  Creek,  and 
Round  Hill.  The  demand  for  building 
material  and  lumber  is  very  heavy  at 
Camrose  and  in  the  surrounding  district, 
where  many  new  farm  buildings  are  erected 
each  year.  Eighteen  men  are  employed  by 
the  company. 

The  officers  consist  of  Mr.  H.  A.  Man- 
ning, the  president  ;  Mr.  David  Sutherland, 
the  managing  director  ;  and  Mr.  F.  C. 
Manning,  the  secretary- treasurer.  All 
these  gentlemen  have  had  many  years' 
practical  experience  of  the  lumber  trade, 
Mr.  Sutherland  having  for  several  years 
been  manager  of  the  Revelstoke  Lumber 
Company's  branch  at  Wetaskiwin.  Messrs. 
Manning  are  from  the  Old  Country  and 
Mr.  Sutherland  from  Ontario,  but  all  have 
resided  in  the  Western  provinces  for  a 
long  time. 


-'    A  :'l 


F.    C.    LOWES    &    CO.,    CALGARY. 

i.  Hydraulic  Meti i    >  d  ro  Level  and  Terrace  Roxboroi  gh  i 'j  vi  i  ;   A  Residence  in  one  of  Messrs.  Lowes'  developed  Subdivisions. 

2.  Twenty-seventh  Avenue,  Roxborough  Place,  showing  Cement  sidewalks,  curb,  and  Shade  Trees  installed, 
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THE    PRAIRIE    PROVINCES    OF    CANADA 


McCUTCHEON   BROS.,  LTD. 

Entering  Western  Canada  from  the  town 
of  Shelburne,  Ontario, the  three  McCutcheon 
Bros,  established  themselves  in  Calgary  in 
1906.  their  first  business  venture  taking  the 
form  of  a  retail  chemist  shop.  In  a  short 
while  two  additional  shops  were  acquired, 
and  the  proprietors  began  to  turn  their  atten- 
tion to  real  estate.  Their  first  investment 
consisted  of  a  piece  of  land  in  North 
Calgary.  It  was  a  shrewd  purchase  and  a 
happy  augury  for  their  ultimate  success 
in  the  realty  business,  to  which  they  are 
now  devoting  all  their  energies.  Until  1909 
they  confined  their  operations  to  Calgary, 
but  in  that  year  established  an  office  at 
Winnipeg.  Further  branches  were  opened 
in  Toronto,  Fernie,  Edmonton,  Regina,  and 
Moose  Jaw,  and  these  were  recently  aug- 
mented by  subordinate  offices  in  Ottawa. 
Brantford,  and  Victoria,   B.C. 

The  firm  have  directed  their  attention 
almost  solely  to  first-class  residential 
properties,  in  the  choice  of  which  Mr. 
David  S.  McCutcheon,  the  senior  member 
of  the  firm,  is  a  recognized  expert.  The 
Calgary  and  other  Western  offices  are 
under  his  personal  supervision,  Messrs. 
Gordon  D.  McCutcheon  and  Melford 
McCutcheon  being  in  charge  of  the 
Eastern  and  Winnipeg  offices  respectively. 
The  progress  which  this  business  has  been 
able  to  show  each  year  affords  striking 
evidence  both  of  the  ability  with  which 
it  has  been  conducted  and  of  the  oppor- 
tunities offered  by  the  West  to  energy  and 
enterprise. 

THE  MEDICINE   HAT  MILLING  COMPANY 
LTD. 

This  company  commenced  operations 
in  Medicine  Hat  in  1902,  with  a  capital  of 
$30,000  fully  paid.  Since  then  the  business 
has  increased  until  last  year  the  company 
built  an  entirely  new  mill,  with  a  daily 
capacity  of  1,000  barrelsof  flour  and  iootons 
of  feed.  The  capital  of  the  company  has 
increased  to  5500,000,  of  which  $350,000  is 
fully  paid. 

The  company  operate  a  number  of 
elevators  in  connection  with  the  mill. 
These  elevators  are  located  at  country 
towns  close  to  Medicine  Hat,  and  they 
purchase  practically  all  the  supply  of  grain 
required  for  the  flour-mill.  About  35  hands 
are  employed  when  the  mill  is  running  day 
and  night,  and  the  products  are  sold  all  over 
the  world,  Alberta  and  British  Columbia 
being  the  principal  markets. 


Controlled  by  the  management  of  this 
company  is  the  Alberta  Linseed  Oil  Mills, 
Ltd.,  which  was  formed  in  1911.  This 
business  has  a  capital  of  $200,000,  of  which 
$100,000  is  paid  up. 

The>e  mills  produce  about  1,500  gallons 
of  linseed  oil  per  day.  which  is  marketed  in 
Alberta  and  British  Columbia.  The  demand 
at  present  experienced  is  sufficient  to  keep 
the  mill  in  operation  for  about  seven  months 
of  the  year.  The  by-product  known  as  oil- 
cake is  exported  principally  to  the  British 
Bles  and  Holland.  The  flax  fibre,  how- 
ever, is  not  used,  as  no  linen  manufactory 
exists  in  Western  Canada,  and  the  cost 
of  transportation  elsewhere  would  be 
prohibitive. 

The  principal  offices  of  both  com- 
panies are  held  as  follows  :  President,  John 
McNeely;  vice-president,  H.  C.  Yuill  ; 
secretary  and  treasurer,  W.  W.   McNeely. 

G.   C.   MILLNER 

Mr.  G.  C.  Millner  is  conducting  a  busi- 
ness in  real  estate  and  insurance  at  Taber, 
where  he  also  acts  as  a  commissioner  for 
oaths.  He  opened  his  office  in  1906,  in  the 
early  days  of  the  development  of  the  neigh- 
bouring coalfields.  In  the  insurance  world 
he  is  the  local  agent  for  the  Commercial 
Union  Fire  Insurance  Company,  the  Liver- 
pool and  Manitoba  Fire  Insurance  Company, 
and  the  Hartford  Fire  Insurance  Company. 
Mr.  Millner  is  also  keenly  interested  in 
farming,  of  which  he  has  a  practical  know- 
ledge, owning  some  2,000  acres  in  the 
district. 

Mr.  Millner  takes  a  close  interest  in  the 
public  affairs  of  the  town,  occupying  a  seat 
on  the  Board  of  Trade  and  ably  carrying 
out  the  duties  of  Town  Secretary. 

NIBLOCK    AND    TULL,    LTD. 

Capitalized  at  $100,000,  this  company 
was  incorporated  in  191 2,  Messrs.  Niblock 
and  Tull  having  since  1909  carried  on 
business  as  a  private  firm. 

The  company  are  operating  at  Calgary 
in  real  estate,  loans,  fire,  and  liability 
insurance,  and  act  as  sole  ticket  agents 
for  the  Grand  Trunk  Pacific  Railway  and 
as  agents  for  the  Atlantic  steamship  lines. 
They  issue  International  Mercantile  Marine 
money  orders  and  Canadian  express  orders 
to  all  parts  of  the  world,  and  conduct  a 
foreign  money-exchange  on  the  usual  lines, 
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agencies  having  been  established  for  this 
purpose  in  all  countries. 

The  real  estate  operations  of  the  firm  are 
confined  principally  to  the  city  of  Calgary, 
where  they  handle  both  business  and 
residential  properties,  buying  and  selling 
on  behalf  of  their  clients,  and  also  invest- 
ing money  in  loans  on  mortgage.  In  their 
insurance  department  the  company  repre- 
sent several  American  and  Canadian  com- 
panies, including  the  United  States  Fidelity 
and  Guaranty  Company,  the  American 
Central  Insurance  Company,  the  Hartford 
Fire  Insurance  Company  of  Hartford, 
Connecticut,  and  the  Queen  Insurance 
Company  of  America. 

Mr.  D.  B.  Niblock  is  a  native  of  Ontario, 
and  on  coming  to  the  West,  entered  the 
employ  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway, 
remaining  with  them  for  14  years.  He- 
was  afterwards  engaged  in  the  real  estate 
business  until  lie  formed  a  partnership  with 
Mr.  G.  F.  Tull.  The  latter  gentleman  was 
also  born  in  Ontario,  and  came  to  Calgary 
in  1907,  entering  the  real  estate  business 
upon  his  arrival.  He  and  Mr.  Xiblock 
are  joint  owners  of  Argyle  Court,  one  of 
Calgary's  spacious  apartment  houses. 

PARMALL'S  BRICK  COMPANY,  LTD. 

There  are  few  towns  in  Alberta  that  are 
better  suited  to  the  brick  industry  than 
Medicine  Hat,  where  Parmall's  Brick  Com- 
pany. Ltd..  has  its  home.  There  are  ex- 
tensive deposits  of  excellent  clay,  an 
abundance  of  cheap  power  provided  bv 
the  natural  gas  of  the  district,  and  a  growing 
market  in  the  immediate  vicinity.  On  the 
other  hand,  there  is  a  serious  shortage  of 
skilled  labour,  and  Messrs.  Birney,  the  pro- 
prietors of  the  company  under  notice,  have 
frequently  found  themselves  in  difficulties 
on  this  score. 

Parmall's  Brick  Company,  Ltd.,  which 
has  a  capital  of  $50,000,  was  acquired  by 
its  present  owners,  Messrs.  E.  R.  Birney 
and  L.  Y.  Birney,  from  its  founder,  Mr. 
Parmall,  and  is  engaged  in  the  manufacture 
of  faced  and  plain  bricks.  At  present  the 
output  reaches  70,000  a  day,  but  improve- 
ments in  the  plant  are  already  being 
effected,  and  this  figure  will  ultimately  be 
increased  to  170,000.  The  raw  material 
is  situated  about  1  mile  east  of  the  city. 

Both  the  proprietors  are  natives  of 
Pembroke,  Ontario. 


McCUTCHEON    BROS.,    LTD..    CALGARY. 


i.  (asper  Am  i  rox.  kin..  East,  1903. 
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McCUTCHEON    BROS.,    LTD.,    CALGARY, 
r.  v„  w  n»u  Kingswa*  Park,  looking  towards  Moose  Jaw.  2.  Look.ng  south  over  King:     «  Park  Subdivision,  Moose  Jaw 

3.  First  Avenue  West,  Calgary,  looking  South. 


4.  Post  Office,  Regina. 
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SOUTHERN    ALBERTA 


THE   J.   H.   PRESTON    PLANING   MILLS 

The  J.  II.  Preston  Placing  Mills,  at  which 

arc  manufactured  mouldings,  sashes,  doors, 

door  frames,  and  every  variety  of  interioi 

house  fittings,  were  established  in    iu>.>, 

with  a  capital         -  •   a   sum   which    has 

since  been  considerably   increased.     The 

consumption  of  such  wares  as  the  mills 
manufacture  has  reached  very  large  pro- 
portions in  the  Prairie  Provinces  and  the 
present  plant  i-  unable  to  cope  with  the 
ever-increasing  demands  made  upon  it. 
It  has  therefore  been  decided  to  install 
new  machinery  of  the  most  modern  de- 
scription, which  will  cost  870,000.  With 
these  improvements  the  mills  will  be 
able  to  increase  their  output  to  Sio.ooo 
a  week.  The  natural  gas  of  the  district 
forms  the  driving  power,  and  raw  material 
is  largely  obtained  from  British  Columbia. 
Hard  woods  are  brought  from  Eastern 
Canada  and  occasionally  from  the  United 
States.  The  markets  are  mainly  local, 
comprising  the  lumber  vards  that  are 
i'.ed  between  Swift  Current,  Medicine 
Hat.  and  l.ethbridge. 

Mr.  J.  H.  Preston,  the  proprietor,  is  a 
native  of  Tottenham,  Ontario.  The  general 
manager  i>  Mr.  A.  Webb. 

ROBERTSON   AND   CARLILE,   LTD. 

The  firm  of  Archer  and  Carlile,  Ltd., 
which  is  taking  so  important  a  part  in  the 
development  of  Calgary  and  the  West,  may 
said  to  consist  of  the  executive  of  Archer 
and  Robertson,  Ltd.,  and  the  investing 
clientele  of  ].  A.  Robertson  and  R.  C. 
Carlile,  for  the  firm  of  Archer  and  Robert- 
son, Ltd.,  is  now  amalgamated  with  this 
concern.  The  firm  as  now  constituted  was 
formed  in  191 2  to  represent  the  interests  of 
a  large  circle  of  Canadian,  English,  and 
Scotch  clients,  an  undertaking  in  which 
it  is  greatly  assisted  by  a  London  branch 
possessing  centrally  situated  offices  111 
Waterloo  Place. 

Since  its  formation  it  has  been  the  policy 
of  the  firm  to  place  funds  where  they  arc- 
needed  for  the  purpose  of  development. 
Acting  on  this  principle,  funds  have  been 
invested  in  mortgages,  buildings,  agree- 
ments of  sale,  and  in  the  purchase  of 
undeveloped  city  property  and  land.  Some 
idea  of  the  activities  of  the  firm  within 
Calgary  may  be  gathered  from  the  fact 
that  during  the  last  12  months  more  than 
100  houses  have  been  erected  contiguous 
to  car  lines  within  the  most  desirable  parts 


of  the  city.  These  houses,  which  are  titled 
with  every  modern  convenience, are  rented 

i'i  sold  tn  good  tenants  upon  easy  terms. 
This  policy  has  from  the  first  been  entirely 
successful.  With  the  development  of  the 
West,  the  demand  for  dwellings  of  every 
description  has  been,  and  for  Mime  time 
must  continue  to  be.  continuous. 

In  addition  to  residential  property,  the 
firm  has  erected  buildings  upon  Eighth 
Avenue  to   be   used   as  stores  and  offices. 

The  erection  of  business  blocks  has 
necessitated  the  formation  of  syndicates. 
The  investing  public  is  accordingly  pro- 
vided with  an  opportunity  to  participate  in 
profitable  and  secure  undertakings  fre- 
quently restricted  to  larger  capitalists. 

The  organization  of  the  firm  is  necessarily 
most  complete,  different  aspects  of  the 
business  being  handled  by  different  de- 
partments. The  erection  of  houses  and 
business  and  other  blocks  is  undertaken 
by  the  building  department,  under  the 
management  of  Mr.  E.  H.  Telfer.  This 
department  regularly  supplies  business  to 
the  insurance  department,  which,  in 
addition,  has  acquired  a  valuable  outside 
connection.  When  the  buildings  are  com- 
pleted and  tenanted,  the  revenue  to  be 
derived  from  them  is  collected  by  the 
rental  department. 

In  its  real  estate  transactions  the  firm 
specializes  in  the  south-western  district  of 
Calgary.  Thanks  to  its  proximity  to  the 
Indian  Reserve,  where  the  wooded  scenery 
of  the  Elbow  River  should  soon  provide 
the  city  with  a  beautiful  park,  this  portion 
of  Calgary  is  rapidly  becoming  known  as  a 
most  desirable  residential  district. 

The  future  policy  of  the  firm  includes 
the  development  of  Calgary  and  other  cities 
in  which  the  expansion  of  the  population 
has  produced  a  shortage  in  residential 
accommodation.  A  feature  of  the  firm's 
activities  is  the  provision  of  individual 
houses  for  employees  of  the  better  class, 
who  are  frequently  compelled  to  occupy 
inadequate  quarters  at  large  rentals.  The 
soundness  of  this  policy  has  been  abun- 
dantly  proved  during  the  past  year,  which 
has  shown  that  the  most  profitable  disposal 
of  funds  is  that  obtained  by  the  provision 
of  houses  at  low  rentals.  Another  point 
worth  mentioning  is  the  fact  that  houses 
are  at  first  built  upon  alternate  lots,  a  policy 
that  secures  profit  for  speculative  investors 
in  vacant  property  and  convenience  for  the 
tenants  of  the  adjoining  residence,  who 
have  a  temporary  use  of  the  site.     Every 
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inducement  to  purchase  his  house  is  given 
the  satisfactory  tenant.  Payment  may  be 
made  in  monthly  instalments.  When  the 
house  is  purchased  the  tenant  is  encouraged 
to  acquire  the  adjoining  lot.  From  the 
tenant's  point  of  view  this  proceeding 
offers  many  advantages,  of  which  he  is 
frequently  glad  to  avail  himself.  But  the 
entire  district  can  be  said  to  be  the  gainer 
by  this  plan,  since  overcrowding  with  its 
attendant  evils  is  prevented.  In  Xew 
Zealand  the  law  forbids  the  erection  of 
more  than  one  house  upon  one  quarter  of 
an  acre,  and  in  seeking  to  give  practical 
effect  to  a  similar  policy  in  Western  Canada, 
the  firm  is  undoubtedly  performing  useful 
work.  Wherever  possible  the  garden  is 
fenced  and  planted  with  trees,  and,  as  an 
incentive  to  the  tenant  to  keep  his  house 
and  land  in  the  best  possible  trim,  prizes 
will  be  offered  each  year  for  the  best-kept 
house  and  garden.  This  policy  will  be 
maintained  when  the  firm  extends  its 
operations  to  other  cities  in  the  West. 

Finally,  the  opportunities  offered  by  the 
Province  of  Alberta  to  mixed  farming  and 
market  gardening  provide  sound  invest- 
ments in  many  directions.  With  the 
assistance  of  experts,  Messrs.  Robertson 
and  Carlile,  Ltd.,  will  take  their  share  in 
development  work  in  these  directions.  It 
is  their  aim  to  secure  for  investors  both 
security  and  profit.  The  policy  of  allowing 
tenants  to  purchase  their  own  houses  and 
of  providing  residences  at  moderate  rentals 
in  crowded  districts  has  been  abundantly 
justified,  and  should  prove  as  profitable 
in  the  future   as  it   has   been   in   the   past. 

SARNIA  RANCHING  COMPANY,  LTD. 

This  large  ranch,  which  is  to  be  found 
at  Walsh,  Alberta,  was  incorporated  by 
Mr.  J.  A.  Grant,  father  of  the  present 
principal,  in  1892.  The  capital  of  the 
undertaking  was  at  that  time  fixed  at 
$40,000.  Since  then,  however,  numerous 
additions  have  been  made  to  the  ranch,  and 
to-day  the  capital  of  the  company  stands  at 
$100,000,  $99,200  being  issued  and  fully 
paid.  Over  80  per  cent,  of  the  stock,  it 
may  be  remarked,  is  held  by  members  of 
the  Grant  family  and  Mr.  J.  C.  Beatty. 

This  company  owns  about  14,000  acres 
and  in  addition  leases  over  11,000  acres  from 
the  Dominion  Government.  The  live  stock 
carried  on  the  ranch  comprises  horses, 
cattle  and  sheep  ;  of  the  400  horses,  the 
majority  are  Clydesdales,  and  of  the  500  or 
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ROBERTSON    AND    CARLILE,    LTD.,    DOMINION    BANK    BUILDING,    CALGARY. 
Specimens  of  Houses  erected  by  Robertson  and  Carlile,  Ltd. 
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ROBERTSON    AND    CARLILE,    LTD.,    DOMINION    BANK    BUILDING,    CALGARY. 

i.  General  View,  showing  New  Propertii  3  set  aside  by  the  City  for  Industrial  Sites  and  Workmen's  Dwellings  erected  by  Robertson  and  Carlile,  Ltd. 

(Leeds  District.) 

2.  Types  of  Workmen's  Houses  erected  by  Robertson  and  Carlile,  Ltd..  in  Leeds  District. 

3.  View  of  Eighth  Avenue  West,  showing  Two  Buildings  in  Course  of  Erection  by  Robertson  and  Carltle,  Ltd. 
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,.i.l  ol  cattle  the  greater  number  are 
Shorthorns,  though  this  total  includes  a 
small  sprinkling  ol  Hereford's.  The  sheep 
vary  in  number  from  time  to  time:  from 
10,000    to  however,    are    usually 

carried.  Shearing  is  performed  once  in 
the  year  by  hand.  "\ 

About  14  hands  are  employed  for  the 
greater  part  of  the  year,  but  at  lam&ing  and 
shearing  times  t hi-  number  is  increased  to 
24  or  26.  Suitable  men  ea^j,  in  fact,  usually 
find  employment  in  this  dnyection  .to  the 
proper  season.  \  \ 

The  cattle  are  frequently  marketed  from 
to  :,tnxi  miles  away  :  shipments  have 
been  made  to  centres  .1-  far  east  as 
Toronto  and  westward  to  the  coast.  In 
the  past  a  few  shipments  have  been  made 
to  Great  Britain.  Wool  is  shipped  from 
the  ranch  to  Ontario  and  there  marketed 
illy. 

The  president  of  the  company  is  Mr. 
A.  D.  f'>i ant  :  Mr.  F.  J.  Grant  combines  the 
office  of  vice-president  and  manager,  and 
Mr.  I.  C.  Beatty  is  the  secretary  and 
treasurer.  These  gentlemen  are  Canadians 
by  birth  and  have  had  a  life-long  experience 
of  ranching  matters. 

SCOTT   AND   STUART 

Mr.  J.  Scott   and   Mr.   George  A.   Stuart 

occupy  prominent  positions  in  local  ac- 
ntancy  circles,  and  the  books  of  many 
large  firms  and  corporations  are  placed 
under  their  supervision.  A  number  of  the 
commercial  houses  in  Winnipeg  have 
branch  offices  in  Calgary,  and  after  prac- 
tising four  years  in  the  former  city  (from 
1905  to  1  you.  1  Messrs.  Scott  and  Stuart  opened 
a  subsidiary  office  in  the  Alberta  town. 
Mr.  Scott  is  a  Chartered  Accountant  of 
land.  His  partner  holds  a  Canadian 
qualification,  having  become  a  member 
of  the  Manitoba  Chartered  Accountants' 
Association  in   191 1. 

HAROLD    E.    SMITH 
Leaving  his  native  town  of  Birmingham, 
England,  in    1009,    Mr.    Harold    E.    Smith 
the  same  year  arrived  at    Calgary,  where 

'  fie  founded  the  Great  West  Drafting  Com- 
pany,  a    firm    of   general    architects    and 

^surveyors.  A  short  residence  in  Western 
CanaM,  however,  soon  convinced  him  of 
the  wonderful  possibilities  to  be  found  in 
the  ever-increasing  value  of  the  land,  and 
turning    his    attention   to    real    estate    he 


rapidly  built  up  a  sound  business  largely 
with  British  clients  resident  about  his 
native  town. 

lie  specializes  principally  iii  the  selling 
and  re-selling  of  suburban  lots  and  acreage, 
.1  form  of  speculation  yielding  most  sub- 
stantial profits  to  the  careful  purchaser  : 
the   sale  of    revenue-producing   properties, 

such  as  residences,  business  and  apart- 
ment blocks  :  and  the  investment  of  money 

on  fust  mortgage,  now  rapidly  becoming 
one  of  the  most  popular  methods  of  in- 
vesting capital. 

Mr.  Smith  owns,  about  six  miles  to  the 
north  of  Calgary,  some  1,120  acres,  which 
have  been  found  by  mineral  experts  to  be 
rich  in  sand,  clays,  shale,  &c,  for  which 
the  local  demand  is  even  now  assuming 
enormous  proportions.  A  company,  under 
the  title  of  the  "  Calgary  Stone,  Brick  and 
Construction  Company,"  has  been  formed 
to  work  the  property.  A  survey  recently 
made  is  said  to  have  yielded  most  satis- 
factory results,  the  sandstone  being  found 
to  be  of  the  highest  quality  for  building 
purposes,  the  marl  suitable  for  the  manu- 
facture of  pressed  brick,  while  there  is 
every  indication  that  a  large  and  con- 
tinued flow  of  gas  can  be  obtained.  The 
latter  is  of  the  greatest  value,  tending  greatly 
to  decrease  the  cost  of  manufacture  as 
against  lignite  coal  and  soft  wood.  A 
number  of  blocks  of  sandstone  have  already 
been  mined  from  the  quarry  for  test  pur- 
poses, and  have  been  proved  to  possess  an 
ultimate  crushing  strength  of  1,080  tons  per 
square  foot  and  an  ultimate  tensile  strength 
of  2,300  lb.  per  square  inch. 

SMITH'S  FARM 

Smith's  Farm,  which  consists  of  4,500 
acres  in  the  vicinity  of  Lethbridge,  is  a 
portion  of  a  large  block  of  land  purchased 
in  1905  from  the  Alberta  Railway  Irrigation 
Company. 

The  chief  buildings  consist  of  a  frame- 
house  of  eight  rooms  and  stables,  pro- 
viding accommodation  for  16  horses. 
Bunk  accommodation  for  seven  men  and 
stabling  for  12  horses  has  been  erected 
in  another  part  of  the  estate.  Thirty- 
five  horses  are  to  be  found  on  the  estate. 
These  horses  are  of  Fercheron  grade,  and 
if  placed  on  the  market  would  sell  for 
87,000.  In  addition,  the  farm  carries  135 
head  of  cattle  of  the  Shorthorn  grade,  two 
registered  Shorthorn  bulls  being  kept  on 
the  premises.  It  is  interesting  to  note 
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that  the  herd  was  started  in  [909  with 
21  heifers  of  selected  range  cattle,  valued 
at  &4ix),  and  one  bull,  15  months  old, 
valued  at  890.  The  Steers  art-  fattened  and 
sold  ai  ilu'  age  oi  three  years,  principally 
in  Lethbridge,  the  market  price  averaging 
895.       Other   live    slock    includes    10   brood 

sows,  one   registered   Berkshire  boar,  ami 

00  pigs.  Lethbridge  also  provides  a 
market  for  these  animals,  the  price  of 
pork,  live  weight,  varying  from  7  to  8 
cents  per  lb.  Poultry  is  also  raised  to 
some   extent. 

Farming   implements  are  stocked  to  an 

estimated  value  ol    $l8,OO0. 

The  following   acreage  was   in   crop   in 
1913  : 

Winter  wheat  (Alberta  Red)  about  500  acres 

Spring       ,,        (Red  Fife) 900     ., 

Barley  and  oats  (White  Banner),,     350 

Cultivated  timothy  140 

Alfalfa  

Irrigated  prairie  (for  hay) 
Potatoes  and  vegetables  ... 


-.0 
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This  year  650  acres  were  summer-fallowed. 
The  balance  of  the  estate  is  in  use  as 
pasture  land.  Alfalfa,  it  may  be  noted,  is 
becoming  very  extensively  cultivated  in  this 
locality. 

The  yield  of  various  crops  will  prove 
of  interest  to  those  contemplating  farming 
in  Western  Canada.  Brietly,  alfalfa  aver- 
ages 2  tons  to  the  acre  (two  cuttings)  ; 
timothy  hay,  1  ton  to  the  acre  (one  cutting); 
winter  wheat  about  40  bushels  and  spring 
wheat  about  25  bushels  to  the  acre  ;  oats, 
60  bushels  to  the  acre ;  and  barley,  40 
bushels  to  the  acre.  Potatoes  averaged 
in  1912  from  5  to  8  tons  per  acre  and 
yielded  $15  per  ton.  The  price  secured 
for  timothy  hay  runs  from  $14  to  $20  per 
ton,  and  of  spring  and  winter  wheat  70 
cents  per  bushel.  Cabbages,  beetroots, 
and  carrots,  for  which  a  market  is  secured 
in  Lethbridge,  are  also  grown. 

The  entire  farm  is  fenced  and  cross 
fenced,  about  30  miles  of  fences  having 
been  erected. 

Irrigation  is  secured  from  the  Alberta 
Railway  Company's  supply,  water  being 
charged  for  at  the  rate  of  8150  per  annum 
for  each  160  acres. 

About  20  hands  are  employed,  their 
wages  averaging  from  $40  to  $30  per 
month. 

The  nearest  elevator  to  the  main  build- 
ings is  situated  at  Coledale,  about  five  miles 
away,  the  distance   to  Lethbridge,  which, 
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as  we  have  noted,  forms  the  principal 
market  for  the  farm  produce,  being  greater 
by  one  mile. 

The  farm,  which  is  owned  by  Messrs. 
Smith,  of  Lancaster,  England,  is  managed 
by  Mr.  G.  O.  Kerr,  who  holds  an  interest 
in  the  property.  Mr.  Richard  Smith,  who 
visits  Western  Canada  every  year,  is  a  firm 
believer  in  the  advantages  of  mixed  farming. 

TOOLE,   PEET  &  CO. 

Established  in   1905,  the  firm  of  Messrs. 
Toole,  Peet  &   Co.  is  an  extension  of  the 
business  formerly  owned  by  Mr.  George  L. 
Peet,  who  for  several  years  prior  to  joining 
Mr.     William    Toole     had     conducted     a 
financial,  real  estate,  and  insurance  agency 
Like  many  other  business  men  in  Calgary, 
Mr.    Peet    found    that    his   business    was 
growing  at  a  rate  that  did  not  allow  of  his 
coping  with  it   himself,   and  a  larger  firm 
was    accordingly  formed   by    his    amalga- 
mation   with   Mr.   Toole.     The  business  is 
now  divided  into  four  departments— loan, 
real  estate,  insurance,  and  coal — each  de- 
partment being  under  the  management  of 
a  thoroughly    experienced  man,   the    two 
partners  exercising  a  general   supervision. 
In  the  realty  business  the  firm  specializes 
in   what   is  generally  termed  "inside  pro- 
perty," i.e.,  property  within  or  adjacent  to 
the    city    limits.      Such    are    the   Calgary 
suburbs   owned    by  the   Canadian    Pacific 
Railway,  Mount  Royal,  South  Mount  Royal, 
Bridgeland,  and    Sunalta— for    which    the 
firm  are  the  exclusive  local  agents— while 
they    are    also    the    exclusive    agents    for 
the    subdivision     known    as    St.    George's 
Heights,     situated      within     the     ii-miles 
circle   of  the  post  office.     Mr.  Toole  is,  in 
addition,  the  loan  manager   for    Southern 
Alberta  for  the  Investment  Departments  of 
the   Canada    Life    and    the   Imperial    Life 
Insurance  Companies.        He     is      also    a 
member   of    the  local  board  of  the   Edin- 
burgh Life  Assurance  Company.     A  large 
investment  business  is  done  on  behalf  of 
clients    in     Great     Britain     and     Eastern 
Canada,  for  whom  hundreds   of  thousands 
of  dollars  have  been  invested  in  first  mort- 
gage securities.     The  firm's  insurance  de- 
partment has  the  reputation  of  being  one 
or  the  largest  to  be  found  between  Winni- 
peg and  the  Pacific  Coast,  the  companies 
represented  including  the  Home  Insurance 
Company,  New  York,  the  Insurance  Com- 
pany of  North  America,  the  Quebec  Fire 
Assurance    Company,  the   Scottish    Union 


and  National  Insurance  Company,  the 
Commercial  Union  Assurance  Company, 
Ltd.,  the  Royal  Insurance  Company,  Ltd., 
and  the  Ocean  Accident  and  Guarantee 
Corporation,   Ltd. 

Before  joining  forces  with  Mr.  Peet, 
Mr.  Toole  was  for  16  years  in  the  service 
of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  Land 
Department,  during  n  of  which  he  was 
district  agent  in  charge  of  the  company's 
lands  and  town  sites  in  Alberta  ;  he  was 
therefore  enabled  to  acquire  a  knowledge 
of  Alberta  land  that  has  stood  him  in  good 
stead  since  he  undertook  his  present 
enterprise. 

J.  B.  WATSON    REALTY   COMPANY 

When    it   is   considered   that   there   are 
within  the   boundaries  of  Alberta   no  less 
than    100,000,000   acres  of   arable   land,   it 
at   once   becomes   apparent   that    no   firm, 
however  central  its  situation,  can  hope  to 
have  a  thorough  knowledge  of  every  dis- 
trict, unless   it    has   a   perfectly   organized 
system  of  agents.     The  difficulty  of  hand- 
ling land  in  all  parts  of  the  province  from 
their  office   in  Calgary  was   the  first  pro- 
blem that  taxed  the  ingenuity  of  the  J.  B. 
Watson  Realty  Company  when  they  com- 
menced  business  in   July  of    191 1,  and  it 
was  only  after  a   careful  consideration  of 
the  matter  that  they  were  able   to  arrive 
at  a  really  satisfactory  solution.      Having 
first  ascertained  from  their  client  in  which 
part  of   the  province  he  prefers   to  settle, 
and  what    sum   he    is   prepared    to   invest, 
the   firm  immediately  communicates   with 
their   agent   in    the   chosen   district,    who, 
having  an  intimate   knowledge  of   all    the 
neighbouring     farms,     is     able     to     visit 
Calgary    and    take    the    prospective    pur- 
chaser   on  a   tour    of   inspection.      In    the 
event  of  nothing  suitable   being   available 
in  that  vicinity,  the  client  is  put  in  touch 
with    an  agent    in   another    district   and  a 
similar  procedure  followed.      In  this   way 
the   client  always   has   the  benefit   of   the 
advice    and    services    of    a    man   who    is 
thoroughly   conversant    with   the    country, 
and     the     firm    are    saved    a    dissatisfied 
purchaser. 

The  price  of  farm  lands  varies  according 
to  their  proximity  to  a  railroad  and  the 
extent  of  the  improvements  made  upon 
them.  Many  may  be  purchased  at  as  low 
a  figure  as  $12  per  acre,  while  a  well 
situated  farm  with  first-class  buildings  and 
other  improvements  will  be  held  at  $35 
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or  $40  per  acre.  The  Canadian  Pacific 
Railway's  ready-made  farms,  for  which  the 
J.  B.  Watson  Realty  Company  are  agents, 
are  being  sold  at  very  reasonable  prices 
and  on  most  favourable  terms. 

In  addition  to  farm  lands,  the  firm  are 
dealing  extensively  in  subdivisions,  buying 
large  blocks  of  land  close  to  the  city  and 
dividing  them  into  building  lots,  a  form 
of  investment  which  often  returns  excep- 
tionally high  profits.  As  the  first  payment 
on  such  properties  is  frequently  as  high  as 
$50,000,  it  is  difficult  for  a  single  firm  to 
finance  these  schemes,  and  it  is  usual  to 
form  a  syndicate  for  the  purpose,  the 
shares  of  which  are  sold  at  $1,000  each. 
It  should  be  noted  that  dividends  on 
these  shares  are  not  paid  as  soon  as  all 
the  property  has  been  re-sold,  but  are 
held  over  until  the  syndicate  are  in  a 
position  to  pay  the  final  instalment  of 
the  purchase  price.  By  paying  off  the 
balance  at  the  earliest  possible  moment, 
the  interest,  usually  8  per  cent.,  is  saved 
and  on  large  sums  this  makes  a  material 
difference. 

The  firm  also  act  as  accountants,  Mr. 
John  B.  Watson  having  followed  that 
calling  for  many  years  and  being  elected 
city  auditor  of  Calgary  in  1906.  He  is  a 
native  of  Glasgow,  Scotland,  and  after 
serving  an  apprenticeship  of  five  years, 
crossed  the  Atlantic  and  spent  four  years 
in  the  United  States  before  coming  to 
Canada  in  1903.  He  took  his  degree  as 
Chartered  Accountant  in  Montreal,  and 
came  to  Calgary  in  1906,  and  has  since 
followed  that  profession  in  addition  to 
operating  in  real  estate.  He  is  a  large 
property  owner  in  Calgary. 

His  partner,  Mr.  Ansel  H.  Holdsworth, 
is  a  native  of  Digby,  Nova  Scotia,  and  for 
many  years  was  engaged  in  the  grocery 
business  before  seeking  his  fortune  in 
Western  Canada.  He  entered  the  real 
estate  business  upon  his  arrival  in  Calgary 
in  rgio,  and  joined  forces  with  Mr.  Watson 
the  following  year.  The  firm  have  recently 
established  a  branch  office  in  Montreal  and 
another  in  Revelstoke,  a  potent  indication 
of  the  rapid  and  substantial  growth  of 
their  business. 

WESTERN  CANADA  LUMBER  COMPANY, 
LTD. 

The  Western  Canada  Lumber  Company, 
Ltd.,  which  is  capitalized  at  $300,000,  was 
incorporated  in  1904   for   the  purpose  of 
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J.    B.    WATSON    REALTY    COMPANY,    CALGARY, 
i.  Union-  Depot,  Moosi  Jaw.  2.  Twentieth  Street,  Saskatoon,  looking  West. 
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J.    B.    WATSON    REALTY    COMPANY,    CALGARY. 
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2   Eleventh  Avexle,  Reoixa,  l.... kim.  Wesi  from  Scarth  Street. 
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acquiring  the  business  ol  the  Claresholm 
Lumber  and  Grain  Company,  Ltd.  In 
nsisl  oi  distributing  plain 
lumber  among  the  small  towns  of  Alberta 
and  Saskatchewan,  where  the  demand  is 
very  heavy.  The  general  offices  are  situated 
in  Claresholm,  Alberta,  and   the  yards  are 


WESTERN    CANADA   THRESHING 
MACHINE  COMPANY,  LTD. 
This  company,  which  is  situated  in  Medi- 
cine ll.it  and  has  .1  capital  ol    Stoo,  

which  835,000  has  been  paid  up,  manu- 
factures a  grain  separator  known  as  the 
"  Maloney    Patent      Thresher."      The     chief 


avoided,  Coupled  with  these  benefits  the 
in  u  bine  carries  the  additional  advantage 
of  being  tbly  less  costly  than  its 

rivals,   a    saving  of   40   per    cent,   upon    the 

cosl  of  the  average  standard  thresher  being 

claimed  for  it. 
The   company   confines    its   attention    t0 


WESTERN    CANADA    THRESHING    COMPANY,    MEDICINE    HAT. 


scattered  throughout  the  provinces  at 
Medicine  Hat.  Macleod,  Granum,  Clares- 
holm, Stavely,  Parkland.  Xanton,  Caley, 
Brant,  Vulcan.  Champion.  Carmangay, 
Noble,  and  Barons.  Several  important 
contracts  for  the  supplv  of  lumber  have 
been  successfully  carried  out,  and  the  com- 
pany is  at  present  engaged  upon  the  fulfil- 
ment of  a  contract  to  supply  all  the  lumber 
required  for  the  erection  of  the  new  Ogilvie 
Mill  at  Medicine  Hat.  This  contract  was 
secured  at  $30,000.  Raw  material  is  ob- 
tained from  British  Columbia,  except  in 
the  case  of  hard  woods,  which  are  brought 
from  Eastern  Canada. 

The   officers    of   the    company    are    Mr. 
Peter  Lund,  president  :  Mr.  |ohn  Bracken- 
ridge,     vice-president  :    and      Mr.      Gc 
Wilson,  secretary-treasurer. 


M  \i  1  ixev  rii  ex  r  Thresher. 

particular  in  which  this  machine  differs 
from  others  on  the  market  is  in  the  use 
for  separating  purposes  of  an  endless  screen 
in  place  of  the  series  of  shaking  screens 
so  frequently  to  be  observed.  It  is  claimed 
for  the  "Maloney"  thresher  that  the  same 
quantity  of  grain  can  be  threshed  in  a 
^mailer  machine  than  is  the  case  with  other 
threshers.  As  a  direct  result  less  power 
is  required.  A  small  machine  connected 
with  the  engine  can  be  mounted  on  a  truck 
and  readily  hauled  through  a  field  by  a 
team  of  hories,  the  possibility  thus  being 
secured  of  threshing  from  the  stook. 

Another  advantage  which  this  thresher 
is  said  to  possess  is  one  that  is  likely  to 
be  appreciated  by  the  farmer,  since  it  can 
be  operated  at  an  angle  either  sideways 
or  lengthwise,  the  levelling-up  process, 
necessary     with     some     threshers,     being 
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the  manufacture  of  the  article  described 
above.  Mr.  J.  E.  Davies  is  the  president 
and  general  manager,  Mr.  H.  C.  Yuill  the 
vice-president,  and  Mr.  V.  W.  Parrish  the 
secretary-treasurer. 

WILLIAM    WINKLER 

The  farm  owned  by  Mr.  Winkler  is 
situated  about  10  miles  from  Taber  and 
an  equal  distance  from  Retlaw,  and  con- 
sists of  1,280  acres.  On  entering  Western 
Canada  from  Iowa  in  1909,  Mr.  Winkler 
purchased  one  section  at  $21.50  per  acre,  a 
half-section  at  $16  per  acre,  and  a  further 
half-section  at  $15  per  acre.  The  farm 
carries  a  framehouse  with  six  rooms  and 
telephone,  and  stabling  for  18  horses  and 
30  head  of  cattle.  Live  stock  consists  of 
1  j  horses,  valued  at  $3,500,  and  20  head  of 
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cattle,  valued  at  $1,000.  Agricultural  im- 
plements arc  to  be  found  upon  the  farm 
in  all  forms.  Amongst  others  may  be 
mentioned  .1  gasolene  ploughing  and  thresh- 
ing outfit,  engine  gang  and  engine  disc, 
three  binders,  four  gang  ploughs,  one 
sulky,  three  discs  and  three  sets  of  drags. 
Seven  wagons  and  two  buggies,  with  a 
blacksmith  shop,  a  gas  pumping-engine, 
and  oat-choppers  and  drills  make  up  a 
very  complete  farming  equipment.  The 
value   of   the   various    implements    owned 


by    Mr.    Winkler    has    been    estimated    to 
reach  87,600. 

Of  the  farm,  720  acres  are  under  cultiva- 
tion, as  follows  : 


Wheat  (Red  Fife) 
Barley    ... 

Oats  (White  Banner)  .. 
Feed  corn 


450  acres 
5°     .. 
30     ■■ 
10     „ 


The  remaining  acreage  is  summer-fallowed. 
Of  the  granaries,  two  contain  4,600  bushels 
and     3,500     bushels     respectively,     whilst 


three  portable  granaries  hold  1,100  bushels 
each.  About  10  miles  of  fencing  have 
been  erected,  the  entire  farm,  excepting 
two  sides  of  one  half-section,  having  been 
completed.  Good  water  is  to  be  ob- 
tained from  two  wells,  42  and  46  ft.  in 
depth. 

The  farm  owned  by  Mr.  John  Winkler 
consists  of  320  acres,  situated  about  seven 
miles  from  Taber,  purchased  in  1911  at 
a  cost  of  $30  per  acre.  It  is  entirely  fenced 
and  under  cultivation. 
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FORESTRY  AND  LUMBER 


By  CHARLES  McINTYRE,  Associate  Editor,  "Western  Canadian  Lumberman" 


HE  subject  of  forestry 
has  been  recently 
given  a  great  deal  of 
attention  in  the  three 
central  provinces. 
The  Dominion 
Government  sustains 
a  forest  patrol,  but 
it  is  neither  as  efficient  nor  as  well  dis- 
tributed as  is  the  case  in  the  provinces  to 
the  east  and  west.  The  tract  of  land  to 
be  covered  is  about  1,000  miles  in  length 
and  ranges  in  width  from  200  to  500 
miles.  Much  of  this  land  is  at  present  un- 
protected, and  the  rangers  have  in  many 
cases  so  large  a  territory  to  cover  that  they 
are  unable  to  cover  it  thoroughlv.  In  the 
year  1909  the  whole  district  mentioned  was 
more  or  less  patrolled  bv  37  men.  As 
a  consequence  of  such  conditions  there 
have  been  many  disastrous  fires.  Through- 
out the  entire  country  to  the  north  there 
are  plain  and  conspicuous  traces  of  great 
forest  fires.  It  is  recognized  by  scientific 
foresters  that  the  prairies  were  once 
entirely  wooded  with  heavy  timber,  which 
has  been  through  the  centuries  gradually 
destroyed  bv  forest  fires  which  have  raged 
unchecked  through  the  dry  seasons.  The 
bare  fringes  which  remain  are  but  the 
relics  of  great,  continent-wide  forests. 
Lumbermen  and  foresters  are  constantly 
urging  the  need  of  more  stringent  measures 
for  the  protection  of  the  spruce  forests 
of   the   three    Prairie    Provinces,   and    the 


result  has  been  that  the  subject  is  receiv- 
ing more  attention,  with  a  consequent 
betterment  of  conditions  year  by  year. 
The  investigations  of  the  Forestry  Branch 
of  the  Department  of  the  Interior  show 
that  one-half  the  forests  of  Canada  have 
been  destroyed  by  fire,  that  for  every  foot 
of  timber  utilized  7  ft.  have  been  burned, 
and  that  the  timber  destroved  by  fire 
would  have  yielded  a  revenue  of  one 
billion  dollars. 

The  matter  of  reforestation  of  the 
prairies  has  been  the  subject  of  study  on 
the  part  of  the  Dominion  Commission  of 
Conservation.  It  has  been  established  that 
the  forestation  of  prairie  country  will 
never  be  practicable  in  a  commercial 
sense,  the  land  being  too  valuable  for 
wheat  growing  and  other  agricultural 
purposes.  The  Dominion  Government  has 
established  nurseries  at  different  places 
where  the  science  of  tree-planting  is 
demonstrated.  Since  1901,  23,000,000 
trees  have  been  supplied  free  of  charge  to 
farmers  for  planting  purposes. 

It  is  often  a  matter  of  some  surprise 
to  visitors  to  the  so-called  Prairie  Pro- 
vinces to  find  that  these  provinces  contain 
a  number  of  firms  of  considerable  financial 
importance  engaged  in  the  manufacture 
of  lumber  and  carrying  on  logging  opera- 
tions on  a  large  scale. 

There  could  be,  however,  no  greater 
contrast  than  that  presented  bv  the  lumber 
manufacturing    industry   of    Manitoba,   Al- 
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berta  and  Saskatchewan  and  the  same 
industry  as  it  is  carried  on  in  British 
Columbia.  Every  one  who  has  read  of  the 
coast  province  or  who  has  visited  it  is 
aware  of  the  great  size  of  its  timber,  of 
the  costly  and  ponderous  equipment  re- 
quired to  carry  on  the  logging  business, 
and  of  the  huge  type  of  gear  and  equip- 
ment that  is  required.  In  the  Prairie 
Provinces,  on  the  other  hand,  the  merchant- 
able timber  is  small,  consisting  chiefly — 
almost  entirely — of  spruce  running  in  size 
from  18  to  20  pieces  to  the  thousand  feet, 
P.M.,  the  latter  being  about  the  average. 
It  is  a  common  sight  to  see  a  double  team 
of  horses  hauling  50,  60,  or  even  70  logs 
at  a  load. 

The  extent  of  this  timber  is  very  great 
in  a  territorial  sense,  but  the  industry  of 
the  three  central  provinces  is  of  less  im- 
portance than  is  the  same  industry  in  any 
of  the  other  provinces  of  the  Dominion, 
with  the  possible  exception  of  Nova  Scotia 
and  the  obvious  exception  of  Prince  Ed- 
ward Island.  Roughly  speaking,  the 
lumbering  country  extends  in  a  long 
narrow  belt  from  Hudson's  Bay  to  the 
Rocky  Mountains,  this  belt  varying  in 
width  from  100  miles  to  500  miles,  and 
being  broken  here  and  there  bv  the  open 
prairie.  The  southern  margin  of  this  belt 
is  clearly  defined  and  has  been  thoroughly 
cruised  and  surveyed.  The  northern 
boundary  is  less  well  defined.  It  is 
claimed    that    beyond    the    boundaries   of 
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the  three  provinces,  in  that  great  hinter- 
land which  stretches  away  into  the  frozen 
North,  there  are  great  forests  of  a  fine 
class  of  merchantable  timber.  Stories  of 
this  nature  have  been  brought  back  by 
numbers  who  have  penetrated  this  wilder- 
ness, but  the  confirmation  of  these  reports 
by  a  practical  lumberman  or  forester  is 
yet  lacking. 

So  far  the  lumbering  operations  are  con- 
fined to  the  long  swathe  of  country  already 
described.  The  less  known  country  to  the 
north  will  receive  the  serious  attention  of 
the  lumberman  only  with  the  opening  of 
railroads  which  will  make  its  products 
available. 

Manitoba  is  the  most  thickly  wooded  of 
the  three  Prairie  Provinces.  Its  lumber 
industry  is  also  the  oldest,  dating  back 
for  35  years,  when  Winnipeg— then  Fort 
Garry— was  still  a  settlement.  For  a  time 
the  timber  limits  along  the  Red  River  were 
made  the  source  of  supply  for  the  growing 
settlements  in  the  vicinity,  but  the  open- 
ing of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  in 
the  early  eighties  brought  the  lumber  from 
British  Columbia  and  from  the  pine 
country  of  the  extreme  western  section 
of  Ontario.  The  best  limits  in  the  old 
province  of  Manitoba  have  long  been  cut 
out.  The  recent  extensions  of  the 
boundaries  of  that  province  added  to  it  a 
number  of  large  sections  of  good  timber 
land,  taking  in  the  eastern  end  of  the 
spruce  belt  to  which  reference  has  already 
been  made.  One  of  the  finest  of  these 
sections  is  in  the  vicinity  of  the  town  of 
Le  Pas,  where  the  Finger  Lumber  Com- 
pany has  recently  built  a  large  and  modern 
sawmill.  Le  Pas  is  situated  at  the  ter- 
minus of  the  Hudson's  Bay  branch  of  the 
Canadian  Northern  Railway,  and  it  was 
the  building  of  this  branch  that  made 
possible  the  development  of  the  timber 
country  in  that  portion  of  northern 
Manitoba.  It  is  known  that  two  and 
perhaps  three  sawmill  plants  ranging  in 
output  from  20,000  to  40,000  ft.  B.M.  per 
day  will  be  built  in  that  section  during 
the  coming  year. 

The  building  of  the  Canadian  Northern 
Railway  opened  up  a  vast  stretch  of  spruce 
country.  This,  the  second  of  our  trans- 
continental roads,  follows  the  course  of 
the  spruce  belt  north  of  the  prairies.  In 
conjunction  with  the  Saskatchewan  River 
and  the  northern  and  southern  branches 
of  that  river,  it  has  made  the  timber  of  a 
large  and  well-wooded  country  accessible 


to  the  logger  and  sawyer.     Closely  follow- 
ing the  opening  of  the  Canadian  Northern, 
.1  number  of  sawmills  were  built  along  the 
line  of   that   road  or  on    the   streams    and 
rivers  which   flow  through  adjacent    terri- 
tory.    These  mills  range  in  capacity  from 
the    small     rotary    mill,    sawing     pern  ips 
15,000   ft.    per    day  of    ten  hours,  to    the 
plant  equipped  with  a  band-mill  and  turn- 
ing out  from  50,000  to  60,000  ft.  B.M.  per 
day  of  lumber  and  25,000  to  30,000  lath  per 
day.     The  equipment  of  most  of  the  plants 
of  the  latter  type  will  generally  be  found 
to  consist  of  a  double  cutting  band-mill  with 
the  usual  edger  and  trimmers  and  lath-mill. 
The  carriage  will  be  equipped  with  "  gun- 
shot "  feed.     For  the  handling  of  the   logs 
there  will  be  provided  a  steam  kicker  and  a 
rii    nigger.     The   engine  will    probably 
have  a  capacity    of    from   225  to   250   h.p. 
Many  of  these  plants  are  equipped  with  a 
resaw    and     planing     midlines,    for     the 
purpose   of    planing   the    stock    in    order 
to   make  it  ready  for    the   prairie   market. 
The    season's    output    at    a    plant   of    this 
size  would  total  about  12,000,000  ft.  B.M. 
The     sawing    season,    which     means    the 
period  during  which  the  rivers  are  free  of 
ice,    is    usually    about    six    and     one-half 
months  in  length. 

This  is  but  one  type  of  plant  ;  it  is  a 
favoured  one  with  the  lumbermen  of  the 
particular  section  under  discussion,  but 
there  are  many  variations.  The  small 
portable  sawmill  is  much  in  use  in  the 
spruce  country  of  the  Prairie  Provinces. 
These  small  plants  have  a  capacity  of  from 
12,000  ft.  B.M.  to  15,030  or  18,000  ft. 
Their  equipment  usually  consists  of  a 
rotary  saw,  trimmer  and  edger,  together 
with  engine  and  boiler,  all  of  which  is 
mounted  on  wheels  to  permit  its  being 
moved  from  place  to  place.  In  selecting 
a  site  for  these  plants  it  is  necessary  to 
h  ive  in  sight  a  considerable  quantity  of 
timber,  as  it  is  of  course  not  practicable 
ti.i  move  about  frequently.  In  the  case  of 
the  portable  plant  the  usual  procedure 
is  reversed — the  mill  is  brought  to  the 
logs  instead  of  the  logs  being  brought  to 
the  mill. 

There  are  a  few  sawmill  plants  of  a 
larger  type  than  either  of  those  described 
above  to  be  found  in  the  spruce  country 
of  the  central  provinces.  An  exceptionally 
large  plant,  which  is  situated  in  the  heart 
of  a  country  where  the  growth  is  thick  and 
widespread,  is  that  of  the  Big  River 
Lumber  Company  at  Big  River,  Saskatehe- 
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wan.  This  project  is  backed  financially 
by  the  Mackenzie  and  Mann  interests,  the 
builders  and  owners  of  the  Canadian 
Northern  Railway.  This  plant  is  said  to 
lie  the  largest  spruce  mill  in  the  world. 
Colonel  A.  D.  Davidson,  of  Winnipeg,  is  pre- 
sident of  the  firm,  and  A.  M.  Nanton  is  vice- 
president.  This  mill  has  a  possible  capacity 
per  day  of  550,000  ft.  B.M.,  running  day 
and  night.  The  company  cuts  logs  each 
winter  to  the  extent  of  100,000,000  ft., 
employingsome  2,500  men  in  the  work.  The 
limits  of  the  Big  River  Lumber  Company 
cover  a  tract  of  500  square  miles.  The 
land  is  thickly  timbered  with  a  growth 
comprising  go  per  cent,  spruce  and  10  per 
cent,  jack  pine. 

The  growth  of  this  northern  spruce 
belt  is  different  from  the  spruce  of  both 
British  Columbia  and  of  Ontario.  It  is 
not  large,  but  it  is  clean  and  sound.  It  will 
run  on  an  average  about  20  pieces  to 
the  thousand  feet.  Occasionally  a  stick 
will  be  found  measuring  as  much  as  40 
in.  in  diameter,  but  such  sticks  are 
not  plentiful.  One  of  the  outstanding 
features  is  the  soundness  of  the  timber — ■ 
a  rotten  log  is  rarely  found.  The  wood 
is  soft,  flexible,  easily  worked  and  very 
white. 

The  methods  of  logging  vary  greatly  in 
this  territory  from  those  followed  in 
sections  where  the  timber  is  of  greater 
dimensions.  The  logs  are  "failed"  with 
a  saw  or  are  twitched  out  with  horses 
and  hauled  with  sleds  to  the  skidways  on 
the  banks  of  a  brook  or  river  or  alongside 
the  railroad  track.  If  skidded  beside  the 
river  they  are  left  there  to  await  the  spring 
freshet,  when  they  are  driven  down  the 
streams  to  the  mills.  No  heavy  equipment 
is  necessary  for  any  of  these  operations, 
and  in  a  financial  sense  it  is  a  much  easier 
proposition  to  carry  on  than  would  be 
the  case  if  the  timber  were  larger.  The 
same  applies  to  the  sawmills  in  the  spruce 
country.  The  machinery  is  less  heavy, 
the  mill  itself  is  less  ponderous  in  con- 
struction, and  the  work  of  logging  and 
sawing,  from  the  beginning  in  the  woods 
until  the  lumber  is  on  the  market,  calls  for 
less  outlay  than  is  the  case  in  the  country 
where  the  huge  timber  is  found. 

By  far  the  most  important  portion  of 
the  lumber  cut  in  these  provinces  is  cut 
upon  Government  lands.  The  cha 
made  in  this  connection  by  the  Government 
in  each  of  the  three  provinces  of  Manitoba, 
Saskatchewan,  and  Alberta  is  50  cents  pel 


1.    A    TYPICAL    LUMBER    YARD    ON    THE    CANADIAN    PRAIRIES. 

2.   BUILDING    THE    SKIDWAY    OF    LOGS    IN    THE    SPRUCE    COUNTRY    OF    SASKATCHEWAN. 

3.   LOGGERS    TAKING    THEIR    MIDDAY    MEAL    IN    THE    CANADIAN    WOODS. 

4.   LOG    POND  AND    MILL,    RED    DEER,    ALBERTA. 
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thousand  board  feet  on  all  the  logs  cut 
and  S5  per  year  per  square  mile  on  all 
the  land  held  under  licence. 

To  turn  from  the  manufacturing  part 
of  the  lumber  business  in  the  provinces 
of  Manitoba,  Saskatchewan,  and  Alberta 
to  the  market  or  selling  portion,  a  greater 
contrast  is  found.  The  lumber  trade  of 
these  provinces  is  very  great.  The  lumber 
manufacturing  operations  which  we  have 
been  describing  fall  far  short  of  supplying 
the  demand  of  the  prairies.  How  great 
that  demand  is  may  be  roughly  conjectured 
when  it  is  remembered  that  practically 
all  buildings  in  the  three  provinces 
have  been  erected  within  the  last  35 
years.  The  immigration  pouring  in  from 
many  countries,  the  great  railway  deve- 
lopment, the  increasing  territory  under 
cultivation  and  the  consequent  building 
needs,  the  rapid  expansion  of  business 
and  industrial  concerns — all  these  elements 
tend  to  increase  the  demand  of  the  Prairie 
Provinces  for  manufactured  lumber. 

To  satisfy  that  demand  the  mills  of 
Western  Canada,  taking  in  that  territory 
from  the  Great  Lakes  to  the  coast  of 
the  Pacilic,  in  the  year  191 1  produced 
1,573,000,000  ft.  B.M.  In  addition  to  this 
quantity  112,000,000  ft.  B.M.  was  imported 
from  the  United  States.  The  prairie  is 
supplied  from  four  different  directions — 
from  the  pine  mills  of  Western  Ontario 
on  the  east  side,  from  the  mills  of  British 
Columbia  on  the  west,  from  the  United 
States  on  the  south,  and  from  the  spruce 
mills  in  the  northern  spruce  belt. 

The  lumber  trade  of  the  prairie  is  the 
foundation  of  a  vast  and  widespreading 
system  of  buying  and  selling,  producing 
a  great  trade  fabric  which  includes  among 
its  integral  parts  an  army  of  salesmen, 
scores  of  brokers  and  representatives  of 
sawmilling  concerns,  and,  last  but  not 
least,  hundreds  of  yards  that  dot  the 
prairies  in  ever-increasing  numbers. 

In  this  chain  the  retail  lumber  dealer  or 
yardman  forms  the  last  connecting  link  with 
the  consumer.  Many  vards  are  controlled 
by  individuals,  while  others,  to  the  number 
of  from  five  to  one  hundred  are  owned  and 
controlled  by  companies.  In  the  vocabulary 
of -the  trade  the  former,  or  individual  yard- 
men, are  known  as  "independent  dealers," 
while  the  firms  which  control  large  numbers 
of  yards  at  different  points  are  known  as 
"  line-yard  firms."  The  head  offices  of 
these  line-yard  concerns  are  invariably 
located    in  large    cities,    the    yards   being 


situated  at  points  along  the  railroad,  each 
yard  having  its  own  manager. 

Speaking  in  a  general  way,  the  larger 
towns  and  cities  are  the  centres  through 
which  the  supplies  for  the  yards  are 
distributed.  Just  as  in  other  lines  of 
business  the  larger  centres  of  population 
are  the  financial  centres,  so  in  the  prairie 
the  lumber  trade  is  built  up  about  a  number 
of  distributing  centres  where  the  business 
of  buying  and  selling  is  done.  The  most 
important  of  these  centres  are  located 
at  Winnipeg,  Regina,  Saskatoon,  Moose 
Jaw,  Calgary,  and  Edmonton.  At  each 
of  these  points  the  head  offices  of  a 
number  of  the  line-yard  concerns,  the  most 
important  of  the  distributing  media 
of  the  prairie  lumber  trade,  have  been 
established.  Here  will  be  found  the 
offices  of  the  representatives  of  the  mills 
of  British  Columbia,  of  the  pine  country 
to  the  east  and  the  spruce  country  to  the 
north.  At  these  points  are  located  the 
headquarters  of  numbers  of  brokers  or 
wholesale  dealers,  numbers  of  independent 
retail  dealers,  and  many  representatives 
of  the  classes  known  as  travelling  lumber 
salesmen,  lumber-jacks,  and  "  the  boys  on 
the  road,"  many  of  whom  have  no  per- 
manent headquarters  and  carry  their 
offices  in  their  hats,  but  who,  none  the 
less,  form  one  of  the  most  important 
distributing  agencies  in  the  prairie  lumber 
trade. 

The  lumber  is  cut  into  many  different 
sizes  and  grades  in  order  to  qualify  for  the 
needs  of  the  prairie  trade.  The  line  known  as 
"  common  dimension"  consists  of  2  X4,  2x6 
up  to  2  x  12  and  similar  sizes  in  3-in.  stock. 
Flooring  is  entirely  i-in.  and  i{-in.  stock. 
Ceiling  is  sawn  in  IX3,  4  and  6,  and  the 
same  widths  in  i-in.  stock.  "  Drop  siding  " 
is  1x4,  1  X  6,  and  1x8.  "Bevel  siding  "is 
Ax6  in.  "  Finishing  and  boards"  includes 
1  in.,  ij  in.  and  ii  in.  in  even  widths  from 
4  in.  up  to  12  in.,  also  2-in.  stock,  even 
widths,  from  2x4  to  2X12.  "  Shiplap  "  is 
sawn  in  1x6,  1  x  is,  1  x  10,  and  1x12. 
These  are  the  principal  lines  as  regards 
sizes.  All  the  lumber  is  planed  on  one  or 
both  sides  before  being  marketed,  and  some 
is  beaded  or  tongued  and  grooved.  The 
sizes  given  apply  to  the  lumber  while  in 
the  rough,  before  being  dressed  by  the 
planers. 

The  year  1912  was  a  most  eventful  year 

in  the  history  of  the  lumber  trade  of  the 

prairies.     The  end  of   the  year  found  the 

business     and     industry    on     a     plane    as 
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regards  values  entirely  different  from 
that  of  the  beginning  of  the  year.  For  a 
number  of  years  the  values  in  the  lumber 
trade  of  the  Canadian  prairies  have  been  of 
such  a  nature  that  manufacturers  very  often 
asserted,  and  no  doubt  with  cause,  that 
they  made  little  or  no  profit.  Prices  were 
prevented  from  rising  by  the  competition 
of  lumber  shipped  into  the  prairies  from 
mills  in  the  United  States,  chiefly  from  the 
States  of  Washington  and  Oregon.  The 
demand  in  the  United  States  having  been 
limited  for  a  number  of  years,  the  lumber 
manufacturers  on  that  side  of  the  line  were 
continually  overstocked,  a  condition  which 
they  sought  to  remedy  by  shipping  their 
lumber  to  Canada,  quoting  a  price  lower 
than  that  which  prevailed  in  their  own 
country.  An  instance  of  this  might  be 
cited  in  the  case  of  common  dimension, 
for  which  a  good  average  wholesale  price 
might  be  said  to  be  #21  per  thousand  feet, 
B.M.  Hundreds  of  cars  of  this  line  were 
shipped  into  Winnipeg  and  other  Western 
Canadian  cities  at  from  $16  to  $18  per 
thousand.  As  long  as  this  cheap  lumber 
from  the  United  States  was  available,  the 
Canadian  manufacturers  of  lumber  were 
unable  to  raise  their  prices. 

The  change  came  in  August,  191 2.  It 
began  to  be  apparent  that  the  crops  in  the 
United  States  would  be  above  the  average 
and  business  conditions  began  to  improve 
rapidly.  The  lumber  trade  showed  the 
improvement  at  once.  The  manufacturers 
raised  their  prices,  and  the  demand  was 
soon  so  great  that  they  were  no  more  than 
able  to  fill  their  orders.  This  condition 
relieved  the  Canadian  markets  of  the  influx 
of  cheap  lumber  and  the  manufacturers 
were  able  to  raise  their  prices,  which  they 
immediately  did.  Similar  conditions  pre- 
vailing on  the  Canadian  side  to  those  which 
had  brought  about  better  conditions  on  the 
American  side,  the  Canadian  mills  were 
practically  all  sold  out  by  the  end  of 
October,  and,  in  the  face  of  an  extremely 
heavy  demand  from  the  prairies,  many  of 
the  British  Columbia  mills  were  obliged 
to  decline  all  orders  for  a  period  varying 
from  a  week  to  two  months.  The  prices  of 
lumber  at  the  present  time  have  an  upward 
tendency,  and  there  is  little  doubt  that 
the  opening  of  spring  business — which 
takes  place  about  the  middle  of  March, 
with  the  cessation  of  the  cold  weather 
— will  see  a  higher  schedule  of  price- 
throughout. 

The    importation   of    lumber    from    the 
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United  States  was  the  cause  of  a  constant 
ition  on  the  part  of  the  lumber  manu- 
facturers of  British  Columbia,  who  desired 
protection  by  means  of  a  tariff.  It  was 
claimed  that  much  of  the  lumber  brought 
in  was  dutiable,  as  the  law  distinctly  read 
sawn  lumber  dressed  on  one  side  only 
"but  not  further  manufactured."  It  was 
in  regard  to  the  interpretation  of  the  last 
clause  that  the  manufacturers  made  objec- 


tion, it  being  argued  that  much  of  the 
lumber  brought  in  free  had  been  first 
dressed  on  two  sides  or  edges  and  later 
roughed  up  on  one  edge  to  bring  it  within 
the  limitations  of  the  Canadian  tariff.  The 
manufacturers  claimed  that  the  process  of 
roughing  constituted  "  further  manufac- 
ture." A  test  case  was  brought  by  .1 
wholesale  lumber  dealer  who  had  been 
obliged    to    p. iv    the    duty    upon    a   car    of 


lumber  of  this  type.  The  wholesaler  lost 
the  case  in  the  Exchequer  Court  of  Canada, 
but  appealed  to  the  Supreme  Court  of 
Canada  anil  gained  a  favourable  verdict. 
Since  that  lime  the  customs  authorities  have 
made  no  effort  to  collect  upon  this  class 
of  lumber,  all  lumber  that  is  rough  or 
planed  on  one  side  only  being  admitted 
free. 
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MANITOBA    WHITEFISH. 


FISHERIES    OF    MANITOBA 

By  J.  B.  HUGO,  Manitoba   Fisheries  Commission* 


Y  commercial  fishing 
is  meant  operations 
carried  on  for  the 
purpose  of  procuring 
fish  for  market,  as 
contrasted  with  fish- 
ing for  sport,  or  for 
domestic  food  sup- 
plies. Commercial  operations  in  Manitoba 
fall  into  three  distinct  groups  ;  (a)  autumn 
fishing,  carried  on  from  skiffs  ;  (6)  winter 
fishing,  carried  on  through  the  ice ;  (c) 
summer  fishing,  carried  on  principally 
from  tugs  and  sailboats  and  in  part  from 
skiffs. 

The  Waters. — The  waters  of  Manitoba 
prior  to  the  extension  of  the  boundaries  in 
1912  formed  about  one-fifth  of  the  total 
area  of  the  province,  aggregating  over 
14,000  sq.  miles.  Since  the  extension 
of  the  boundaries,  the  Saskatchewan  and 
Nelson  Rivers,  with  numerous  interior 
lakes  and  the  waters  of  Hudson's  Bay, 
must  be  included  in  any  survey  of  the 
fishing    grounds    of    the    province.      The 


following  are  the  princ 

lpal  waters  : 

Lake  Winnipeg    ... 

...     9,460  sq.  miles 

Lake  Winnipegosis 

...     2,086        ,, 

Lake  Manitoba     ... 

•■•     i,775 

Lake  Dauphin 

196        „ 

Lake  St.  Martin    ... 

125 

Swan  Lake 

121 

Shoal  Lake  102  sq.  miles 

Waterhen  Lake 71.         ,, 

Dog  Lake (,4 

Lac  du  Bonnet,  Moose  Lake,  Cedar  Lake, 
Saskatchewan  River  in  Manitoba,  Playgreen 
Lake,  Nelson  River,  Hudson's  Bay,  Little 
Saskatchewan  River,  Red  River,  Cross 
Lake,  Southern  Indian  Lake,  Island  Lake, 
God's  Lake. 

The  waters  in  the  new  area  have  not  yet 
been  fished  to  any  extent,  owing  to  the 
absence  of  transportation  facilities  which 
would  enable  the  fish  to  be  readily  carried 
to  market.  The  northern  lakes  and  rivers 
are  said  to  teem  with  fish.  In  all  the 
pristine  abundance  which  at  the  advent  of 
settlers  marked  the  waters  of  the  older 
portion  of  the  province,  Hudson's  Bay  is 
said  to  have  splendid  fisheries,  and  in  addi- 
tion whales  are  said  to  be  numerous.  The 
latter  have  been  taken  in  former  vears  by 
vessels  sailing  from  Great  Britain  and  the 
New  England  States.  It  is  expected  as 
soon  as  the  railway  is  completed  through 
Manitoba  to  a  port  on  Hudson's  Bay  that 
a  large  fishery  will  spring  up,  and  that  the 
catch  will  be  sent  through  interior  Manitoba 
to  the  larger  markets.  The  larger  fishing 
operations  in  the  past  have  been  on  the 
interior  lakes  and  rivers.  When  settlers 
first  entered  Manitoba  all  the  lakes  abounded 
with  fish  to  such  an  extent  that  it  is  hard  to 
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credit  the  accounts  given  by  early  fisher- 
men of  their  enormous  catches.     The  great 
area  of  these  interior  fresh-water  lakes  and 
rivers,  combined  as  it  is  with  all  the  condi- 
tions for  an  abundant  fi5h  supply,  make  it 
inevitable  that  under  proper  regulations  a 
prominent  and  profitable  fishing  industry 
can  be  developed  in  Manitoba.     This  will 
give  direct  support  to  a  considerable  popu- 
lation directly  depending  thereon,  and  will 
provide  a  staple  food  supply  for  the  home 
market  and  for  export,  which  will  materi- 
ally increase  the  resources  of  the  country. 
The  Manitoba  winter,  which  puts  an  abso- 
lute  end   to   the   operations   of    the    agri- 
culturist and  throws  upon  the   breeder  of 
live    stock   and    the    dairyman    additional 
burdens  of  housing  and  feeding,  ushers  in 
upon  the  surface  of  these  lakes  and  rivers 
operations  as  certain  and  profitable  as  those 
carried  on  during  the  summer  months  upon 
land,  and  affords  valuable  winter  employ- 
ment to  settlers  and  labourers  resident  in 
the   vicinity  of    the    lakes.      On  the  other 
hand,     the     summer     operations    employ 
capital   and   large    numbers  of    men   who 
may    be    termed     professional    fishermen, 
since  they  follow  their  business  throughout 
the  year. 

The  Fish. — There  are  several  varieties  of 
coarse  fish  caught  in  the  Manitoba  waters. 
These  fish  have  been  uniformly  destroyed 
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when  caught,  because  the  English-speaking 
population  will  not  eat  them  when  better 
varieties  of  fish  are  available.  In  addition, 
most  of  the  coa'se  fish  are  destructive  to 
other  species  and  their  destruction  lias 
been  considered  advisable.  The  principal 
varieties  are  the  tullibee,  the  pike  or  jack- 
fish,  the  catfish,  the  buffalo  fish,  the  sucker, 
the  bass,  and  others. 

The  pike  is  .1  powerful  fish,  very  destruc- 
tive to  small  fish  of  all  kinds.  The  sucker 
is  equally  destructive,  as  it  preys  upon  the 
spawn  of  othei  fish  whilst  the  spawn  is 
lying  unhatched  on  the  breeding-grounds. 
The  large  peasant  population  now  resident 
in  Manitoba,  drawn  from  Central  Europe, 
supplying  rough  labour  to  all  branches  of 
-'.ruction,  has  created  the  demand  for 
these  coarser  fish.  Already  large  quantities 
are  being  shipped  to  the  Winnipeg  market. 
A-  an  article  of  food  they  are  nutritious 
and  wholesome  when  caught  while  the 
waters  are  cool.  Xow  that  a  market  has 
arisen  for  these  coarser  fish,  their  removal 
from  the  waters  cannot  but  have  a  bene- 
ficial effect  on  the  higher  grades  of  fish,  as 
the  latter  have  not  only  to  contend  with  the 
destruction  carried  on  by  the  fishermen, 
but  also  with  the  constant  ravages  of  the 
destructive  jackfish  and  suckers. 

The  tullibee  mentioned  above  is  not 
found  in  Eastern  waters.  It  belongs  to 
the  whitetish  family,  but  is  altogether 
inferior  in  both  quality  and  size.  It  is 
also  very  frequently  affected  witli  a  para- 
sitic worm,  even  in  winter-time.  It 
resembles  the  fresh-water  herring  in  size 
and  appearance,  but  is  a  little  more  stocky. 
These  fish  are  very  plentiful  in  the  southern 
part  of  Lake  Winnipeg. 

The  better  fish  sought  for  market  are  the 
pickerel,  the  whitefish,  the  sturgeon,  and 
the  goldeye.  These  fish  were  formerly 
very  abundant  in  the  waters  of  the  older 
portion  of  the  province,  and  except  in  the 
case  of  the  sturgeon  (which  is  rapidly 
becoming  extinct),  their  numbers  are 
rapidly  increasing.  This  has  been  due 
to  the  regulations  adopted  in  recent  years. 
The  minimum  size  allowed  to  be  caught 
are:  pickerel,  ii  lb.;  whitefish,  2J  lb.; 
sturgeon.  18  lb.  The  extreme  weights 
which  these  fish  have  been  known  to  reach 
are:  pickerel,  7  lb.;  whitetish,  15  lb.; 
sturgeon,  200  lb.  A  few  years  ago  there- 
was  general  alarm  in  Manitoba  over  the 
extent  of  the  fisheries,  but  investigations 
conducted  by  the  Government  dispelled 
the*c    fears,    except    in    the    case    of    the 


sturgeon,    which    as    yet    it    has    been    1111 
p  issible  to  raise  in  hatchet  ies. 

The  goldeye  1-  .1  trie,-  fresh-water  herring, 
and  abounds  in  the  likes  and  rivers  of 
Manitoba.  It  is  a  small  fish  weighing 
about  1  lb.  whin  matured.  The  smoked 
lye  has  .1  texture  like  trappist  cheese. 
and  a  delicious  flavour,  and  when  fried 
forms  a  mo, i  tempting  breakfast  food.  It 
has  become  noted  as  ;i  distinct  Manitoba 
dish,  and  the  traveller  who  fails  to  sample 
goldeye  smoked  in  oak,  as  prepared  by  the 
leading  chefs  of  Winnipeg,  has  missed  one 
of  the  pleasures  of  his  visit  to  Manitoba. 

The  Lake  Winnipeg  whitetish  differs 
from  the  other  varieties  found  in  Manitoba 
waters  by  its  size  and  fineness,  and  is  in 
great  demand  eastward  from  Winnipeg 
to  Xew  York.  The  18  lb.  specimens  fre- 
quently constitute,  as  planked  whitefish,  the 
dish  par  excellence  at  banquets  in  Chicago 
and  Xew  York,  and  the  demand  for  them 
is  so  great  that  M  mitobans  seldom  see  the 
larger  fish  offered  for  sale  in  the  Winnipeg 
markets. 

The  sturgeon,  however,  is  easily  the  most 
desirable  fish  captured  in  Manitoba,  and  its 
roe  in  the  form  of  caviare  is  a  rare  and 
expensive  delicacy.  Owing  to  the  almost 
complete  extinction  of  this  fish  in  the 
waters  of  older  Manitoba,  it  is  now  difficult 
to  procure  it  on  the  Winnipeg  market. 
Sturgeon  steaks  command  20  cents  per  lb., 
as  against  12  cents  for  whitefish  and  12 
cents  for  pickerel,  25  cents  for  B.C.  salmon, 
and  15  cents  per  lb.  for  B.C.  halibut. 

Settlers  on  the  Red  River  at  Selkirk  state 
that  sturgeon  used  so  to  abound  in  the  Red 
River  that  on  a  single  evening  many  large 
specimens  weighing  from  150  to  200  lb. 
could  be  seen  leaping  from  the  water 
and  falling  back  on  the  surface  with  re- 
sounding slaps  audible  from  a  long  distance. 
The  pickerel  is  a  favourite  fish,  and  the 
fillets  cut  from  this  fish  without  bones  are 
in  great  demand  on  the  Winnipeg  market, 
bringing  30  cents  per  lb. 

Fishing  Operations. — Autumn  fishing  is 
conducted  chiefly  in  the  Red  River  and 
the  south  end  of  Lake  Winnipeg,  and  is 
devoted  principally  to  the  catching  of 
pickerel  and  coarse  fish.  It  is  carried  on 
chiefly  by  settlers,  who  are  now  becom- 
ing fairly  numerous  on  the  shores  of  the 
above  waters.  The  operations  are  con- 
ducted by  means  of  gill  nets,  from  small 
skiffs,  and  the  fish  when  caught  are  kept  in 
local  freezers  on  the  shores  of  the  lake. 
These  freezers  arc  frequently  operated   on 
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the  CO-Operative  plan.  The  tullibee  is 
principally  caught  in  the  autumn.  The 
autumn  fishing  is  not  very  greatly  carried 
on,  being  confined  to  the  limit  of  the  waters 
above  mentioned  by  the  fact  that  if  it  were 

allowed  elsewhere,  injury  would  result  to 

the  whitetish. 

Winter  Fishing. — As  soon  as  the  lakes  and 
rivers  of  Manitoba  are  frozen  up.  fishing 
operations  commence  through  the  ice.  All 
varieties  of  fish  are  allowed  to  be  taken, 
but  the  principal  varieties  captured  are 
pike,  pickerel,  and  whitetish.  The  latter, 
being  the  most  valuable  fish,  is  the  most 
sought  after.  Each  individual  fisherman  is 
allowed  200  yards  of  gill  net,  and  is  granted 
a  licence,  specifying  the  locality  in  which 
he  is  allowed  to  fish.  The  operations  are 
carried  on  along  the  shores  and  bays  of  the 
three  principal  lakes,  the  Manitoba,  the 
Winnipegosis,  and  the  Winnipeg,  and  in 
the  mouths  of  the  larger  rivers.  The  nets 
are  suspended  beneath  the  ice  and  are 
drawn  up  daily,  when  the  catch  is  removed 
and  packed  in  boxes.  A  large  number  of 
teams  are  employed  in  transporting  the  fish 
to  the  nearest  railway-station,  and  in  taking 
in  supplies  to  the  fishermen.  In  the  more 
northerly  districts  dog  trains  are  employed 
for  this  purpose.  Fishermen  leave  the  fish- 
ing-villages for  the  more  northern  fishing- 
grounds  at  the  south  end  of  the  lakes  in  the 
autumn.  They  take  with  them  supplies 
and  dogs,  and  it  is  an  interesting  sight  to 
see  a  large  steamer  crowded  with  men  and 
dogs,  and  piled  with  nets  and  fishing-gear 
and  supplies  of  all  kinds,  as  it  makes  a  final 
trip  to  the  northern  waters  just  before  they 
are  frozen. 

Summer  Fishing. — Summer  fishing  is  only 
permitted  on  the  northern  end  of  Lake 
Winnipeg.  Jackfish  and  whitefish  are  the 
varieties  caught.  The  whitefish  is  of  course 
the  principal  object  of  the  operations.  The 
headquarters  of  the  summer  fishing  are  at 
Selkirk  and  Gimli.  From  these  ports  a 
fleet  of  tugs  and  sailboats  sets  out  for  the 
northern  waters  at  theopeningof  the  season. 
At  suitable  places  fishing-stations  have  been 
established,  comprising  a  large  freezer,  ice- 
house, boarding-houses,  &c,  and  through 
the  winter  the  ice-houses  are  filled.  Each 
tug  is  allowed  to  fish  10,000  yards  of  net, 
and  each  sailboat  2,000  yards.  The  sailboats 
are  towed  from  the  fishing-stations  to  the 
fishing-grounds  by  the  tugs,  each  tug 
towing  out  10  sailboats  arranged  in  two 
lines  of  five  each  ;  each  sailboat  is  manned 
by   three   fishermen.     It   is    an  interesting 
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sight  at  sunrise  at  Warren's  Landing  or 
Black  River  to  see  the  fishing  tugs,  each 
with  its  double  line  of  sailboats,  leaving 
for  the  fishing-grounds.  On  arrival  at  the 
grounds  the  sailboats  cast  off,  and  tugs 
and  boats  proceed  to  draw  up  the  nets 
which  have  been  in  the  water  all  night. 
Each  sailboat  and  tug  is  provided  with  a 
supply  of  ice,  so  that  the  fish  as  they  are 
taken  from  the  water  can  be  immediately 
packed  in  ice.  The  nets  are  immediately 
reset,  and  the  boats  return  to  the  fishing- 
station.  If  the  wind  is  favourable,  the 
sailboats  run  in  individually,  as  they  finish 
landing  their  nets.  If  unfavourable,  they 
are  brought  in  by  the  tugs.  The  fishermen 
in  each  boat,  on  arrival,  clean  their  fish  and 
receive  credit  for  the  net  weight.  The  fish 
are  immediately  washed,  placed  in  pans 
and  frozen  in  the  freezer,  and  are  subse- 
quently packed  in  boxes  and  shipped  in 
refrigerator  boats  and  cars  to  the  most 
distant  markets. 

The  fishery  has,  under  the  regulations 
recently  adopted,  been  steadily  improving. 
It  is  not  unusual  for  a  sailboat  to  lift  out  of 
a  single  2,000  yards  of  net  3  tons  of  fish 
at  one  lifting,  but  of  course  the  average 
catch  does  not  by  any  means  approach  this 
quantity.  The  total  catch  allowed  during 
summer  on  Lake  Winnipeg  is  2,500,000  lb. 
This  has  the  effect  of  steadying  the 
price  and  protecting  the  fishery  at  one 
and   the  same  time.    The  summer  opera- 


tions are  producing  a  very  hardy  and 
splendid  type  of  sailor  in  the  lake  towns  of 
Manitoba. 

The  Regulations. — The  fisheries  of  Mani- 
toba are  under  the  direct  control  of  the 
Dominion  Government,  and  are  within  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Minister  of  Marine  and 
Fisheries.  As  they  form  a  very  insignificant 
part  of  the  fisheries  of  Canada,  they  have 
not  until  recently  received  the  attention 
which  their  productivity  calls  for.  Con- 
siderable objection  arose  a  few  years  ago 
respecting  the  alleged  exhaustion  of  the 
fisheries,  and  a  Commission  was  appointed 
which  spent  a  great  deal  of  time  in  investi- 
gating the  state  of  the  fisheries  and  report- 
ing thereon.  This  Commission  reported 
that  while  there  had  been  overfishing,  the 
fears  of  the  public,  except  in  the  case  of  the 
sturgeon,  were  not  well  founded  ;  but  made 
a  number  of  recommendations  advising 
restriction  of  the  catch,  increase  in  the 
length  of  nets,  closer  supervision  of  the 
industry,  and  enforcement  of  the  regu- 
lations. The  Government  acted  on  most 
of  the  suggestions  made  by  the  Commission, 
with  the  result  that  the  industry  now 
appears  to  be  established  on  a  permanent 
basis.  The  size  of  the  fish  caught  is 
reported  to  be  gradually  increasing,  a  sure 
sign  that  the  fishery  is  improving. 

Hatcheries. — A  very  important  work  is 
carried  on  by  the  Government  hatcheries, 
which  are  established  at  numerous  points 


throughout  Manitoba.  The  spawn  of  fish  is 
gathered  at  the  proper  season  and  hatched 
out  in  the  hatcheries  under  conditions 
approaching  as  near  as  possible  those  which 
naturally  exist  in  the  lake  itself.  The  fry, 
when  hatched,  are  pumped  into  the  lake. 
The  hatchery  in  reality  constitutes  a  nursery 
where  spawn  can  be  hatched  out  free  from 
the  attacks  of  suckers  and  other  fish  which 
feed  upon  it  as  it  lies  unhatched  on  the 
spawning-grounds.  In  addition  to  hatch- 
eries there  are  large  acres  known  to  be 
favourite  breeding-grounds,  where  fishing 
is  absolutely  forbidden.  These  form  sanc- 
tuaries for  the  fish,  and  are  believed  to 
contribute  very  materially  to  the  main- 
tenance of  the  supply. 

Biological  Investigations. — There  has  been 
as  yet  no  scientific  survey  of  the  forms  of 
life  existing  in  the  waters  of  Manitoba,  and 
very  little  is  known  of  the  life-history  of  the 
various  species  of  fish  which  are  caught  in 
these  waters.  For  example,  it  is  not  known 
at  what  age  the  whitefish  begins  to  spawn, 
and  there  is  some  doubt  as  to  whether  the 
sauger  is  a  distinct  variety  of  pickerel  or 
simply  a  young  pickerel.  The  Commission 
above  referred  to  strongly  recommended 
the  Government  to  establish  a  biological 
station  in  Manitoba,  where  Sir  John  Murray, 
who  has  devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  the 
Scottish  lakes,  has  expressed  the  view  that 
there  is  a  most  important  field  for  scientific 
investigation. 
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SPORT 


By  PHILIP    MORRIS 


HE  visitor  to  Western 
Canada  need  antici- 
pate no  lack  of  whole- 
some amusement. 
Sports  are  extensively 
indulged  in,  and  in 
the  larger  towns  and 
cities  almost  every 
taste  is  catered  for.  Amongst  the  games 
most  generally  enjoyed  may  be  mentioned 
cricket,  football,  baseball,  lacrosse,  curling, 
hockey,  golf,  rowing,  and  horse-racing. 
Pig-game  shooting  can  be  briefly  dismissed 
with  the  remark  that  the  northern  districts 
of  the  Prairie  Provinces  afford  sport  such 
as  is  to  be  found  in  few  parts  of  Canada. 
In  so  far  as  keenness,  energy,  and 
determination  to  win  are  concerned  there 
is  little  to  choose  between  the  athletes  of 
Canada  and  the  athletes  of  the  British  Isles. 
Here,  however,  the  similarity  ends.  The 
spirit  in  which  the  public  school  man  plays 
games  is  incomprehensible  to  a  large  class 
of  athletes  in  the  Dominion,  and  is  un- 
appreciated by  many  spectators,  or  "fans," 
as  they  are  called  on  the  North  American 
continent.  The  success  of  Americans  in 
athletic  events  is  due  in  no  small  measure 
to  what  we  may  term  an  over-developed 
desire  to  win.  From  this  craving  for 
victory,  however  purchased,  there  arise 
many  evils,  some  of  which  have  spread 
beyond  the  International  boundary.  La- 
crosse and  ice  hockey  matches  are  often 
interrupted  by  unnecessary  injuries  and 
even   fistic   encounters.      During  the   past 


few  years,  however,  a  greater  restraint  has 
been  noticeable,  and  the  efforts  of  the  better 
Canadian  sportsmen  to  rid  their  athletic 
contests  of  undesirable  features  are  be- 
ginning to  bear  fruit. 

Cricket 

Cricket  in  Alberta,  Manitoba,  and 
Saskatchewan  is  played  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Western  Canada  Cricket  Association, 
which  was  formed  in  1910,  when  the 
cricketers  of  the  three  provinces  assembled 
in  Winnipeg  to  compete  in  the  first  annual 
interprovincial  tournament.  The  first 
president  was  the  Hon.  T.  Mayne  Daley, 
but  in  1912  the  position  was  accepted  by 
Sir  H.  J.  Macdonald,  at  that  time  Mr.  H.  J. 
Macdonald,  who  for  thirty  years  has  been 
president  of  the  Winnipeg  Cricket  Club. 
Sir  Hugh  J.  Macdonald  is  an  enthusiastic 
supporter  of  the  game,  which,  in  Western 
Canada,  owes  much  to  his  interest  and 
help.  The  honorary  secretary  to  the 
association  is  Mr.  A.  R.  Morrison,  the 
Playgrounds  Commissioner  of  Winnipeg, 
who  is  also  honorary  secretary  to  the 
Canadian  and  Winnipeg  Cricket  Associa- 
tions. 

In  so  wide  an  area  as  is  occupied  by  the 
Prairie  Provinces  of  Canada  it  is  not  easy 
for  a  central  association  to  act  as  arbiter 
on  purely  local  questions.  It  has  therefore 
been  deemed  expedient  to  form  a  series  of 
minor  associations.  In  every  town  where 
three  or  four  clubs  exist  there  has  been 
formed  a  local  association  which  is  affiliated 
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with  a  provincial  association.  The  latter 
is  in  its  turn  affiliated  with  the  Western 
Canada  Cricket  Association,  and  the 
Western  Canada  Cricket  Association  with 
the  Canadian  Cricket  Association.  The 
game  is  played  under  M.C.C.  rules. 

Like  most  pastimes  of  its  kind,  cricket 
is  seriously  handicapped  in  Western 
Canada  by  the  lack  of  suitable  playing 
areas.  In  Winnipeg  the  situation  in  this 
respect  is  better  than  in  some  Western 
cities,  there  being  seven  or  eight  grounds 
in  various  parts  of  the  town.  The  new 
arrival  from  England,  however,  is  apt  to 
look  askance  at  the  wickets,  which  do  not 
at  first  seem  conducive  to  good  batting. 
The  use  of  coconut  matting  remedies  this 
defect  very  largely,  and  although  the 
movements  of  the  ball  are  occasionally 
erratic,  the  game  is  frequently  played 
under  worse  conditions  in  Great  Britain. 

The  standard  of  skill  is  rapidly  improv- 
ing. The  majority  of  Western  cricketers 
have  learnt  the  game  in  the  Old  Country, 
and  among  them  will  be  found  several  who 
have  figured  in  former  county  teams,  and 
not  a  few  who  have  played  with  the 
leading  clubs  throughout  England.  More 
and  more  public  school  and  university 
men  are  coming  to  Canada,  and  it  should 
not  be  long  before  the  cricketers  of  the 
Dominion  are  competing  successfully  with 
the  best  players  in  England,  Australia,  or 
South  Africa.  International  games  are 
played  between  Canada  and  the  United 
States,  the  West  having  four  representatives 
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in  the  Canadian  team  that  visited  the  States 
in  1912.  During  that  year  the  Australian 
team,  which  had  been  touring  in  England, 
travelled  across  Canada  on  its  way  home, 
playing  several  matches  en  route.  Winni- 
peg made  an  excellent  tight,  and,  although 
beaten,  found  nothing  but  encouragement 
in  the  result.  Another  Australian  team, 
containing  several  of  that  colony's  finest 
exponents  of  the  game,  toured  the  country 
during  the  summer  of  1913. 

The  league  system  is  very  popular  in  the 
West,  and  gives  an  interest  to  the  game 
which  is  frequently  lacking  in  "friendly" 
matches.  In  1912  there  were  two  leagues 
in  Winnipeg,  a  senior  and  an  intermediate, 
the  latter  being  divided  into  two  divisions. 
The  championship  of  the  senior  league,  for 
which  eight  teams  competed,  was  won  by 
the  Wanderers,  who  only  suffered  two 
defeats  throughout  the  season.  They  were 
closely  followed  by  the  Winnipeg  Club. 
Each  division  in  the  intermediate  league 
contained  six  teams,  the  playing  strength 
of  the  city,  therefore,  being  220  at  least. 
During  1913  the  leagues  have  been 
reorganized.  The  senior  league  now 
consists  of  six  clubs — the  Wanderers. 
Winnipeg,  Civics,  Canadian  Pacific  Rail- 
way, Young  Conservatives,  and  St.  Jude's, 
an  arrangement  which  equalizes  the 
standard  of  play  and  will  largely  eliminate 
contests  of  a  one-sided  nature.  A  new 
association  has  also  been  formed,  bearing 
the  name  of  the  Selkirk  County  Association. 
The  active  participants  in  the  game  have, 
during  1913,  increased  to  about  300.  At 
Calgary  three  clubs  compete  during  the 
season,  the  summer  of  1912  seeing  the 
Calgary  Club  at  the  head  of  the  list. 
Edmonton,  though  a  slightly  smaller  town, 
has  a  larger  cricketing  population,  and  the 
Hudson's  Bay  Company  carried  off  the 
championship  in  1912  in  face  of  the  com- 
petition of  four  other  teams.  Regina  and 
Brandon  have  three  and  four  teams 
respectively,  while  nearly  all  the  other 
towns  in  the  three  provinces  have  one 
or  more. 

The  interprovincial  annual  tournaments 
form  an  event  of  great  interest  each  year. 
The  first,  which  was  held  in  Winnipeg 
in  1910,  resulted  in  a  win  for  Manitoba. 
In  191 1  the  contest  was  held  at  Indian 
Head,  Saskatchewan,  and  Saskatchewan 
succeeded  in  ousting  Manitoba  from  its 
position.  In  1912  Calgary  was  chosen  ;h 
the  rendezvous,  and  Alberta  provided  the 
successful   team.     It  will  be  noted  that  in 


each  year  the  home  team  has  won  the 
championship.  The  same  rule  held  good 
in  1913,  when  the  tournament  was  held  in 
Winnipeg  and   won  by   Manitoba. 

Curling 
During  the  long  Canadian  winter  no 
game  in  Can  ida  attracts  so  many  active 
disciples  as  the  ancient  Scottish  game  of 
curling.  Previous  to  1888  the  number  of 
clubs  existing  in  the  Western  provinces  was 
very  limited,  but  in  that  year  a  few  of 
the  more  enthusiastic  players  held  counsel, 
and  a  convention  of  curlers  was  called  at 
Winnipeg.  As  a  result  it  was  decided  to 
form  in  Manitoba  a  branch  of  the  Royal 
Caledonian  Curling  Club. 

The  first  annual  bonspiel  was  held  in 
[889,  one  year  alter  the  formation  of  the 
Manitoba  Association,  and  31  rinks  com- 
peted. Since  that  date  the  game  has 
increased  in  favour  at  a  rapid  rate. 
Branches  of  the  Royal  Caledonian  Club 
have  been  formed  in  Alberta  and  Sas- 
katchewan, and  there  are  few  towns  of  any 
importance  in  which  one  or  more  club- 
have  not  been  formed.  The  principal 
clubs  throughout  the  three  provinces  are  : 
Union  Terminal  Club,  Winnipeg  (100 
members);  Thistle  Club,  Winnipeg  (190 
members)  ;  Strathcona  Club,  Winnipeg 
[60  members);  Granite  Club,  Winnipeg 
(180  members)  ;  Assiniboine  Club,  Winni- 
peg (90  members)  :  Souris  Club,  Manitoba 
(80  members)  ;  Regina  Club,  Saskatchewan 
(150  members!.  Many  of  the  other  clubs 
have  a  membership  of  between  40  and 
60,  the  total  number  of  clubs  in  the  West 
affiliated  to  the  Manitoba  Association, 
which  includes  the  branches  in  Alberta 
and  Saskatchewan,  and  various  clubs  in 
Ontario,  British  Columbia,  and  the  Northern 
United  States,  being  123,  with  an  aggregate 
of  over  -4,200  members.  At  the  bonspiel 
in  Winnipeg  in  1911,  273  rinks  competed. 
These  included  seven  rinks  from  Scotland. 
The  trophies  offered  for  competition  at  the 
annual  bonspiel  are  numerous  and  valuable. 
In  191 1  the  Dingwall  Trophy  was  won  by 
a  rink  of  the  Winnipeg  Thistle  Club  ;  the 
McLaren  Cup,  by  a  rink  of  the  Winnipeg 
Granite  Club  ;  the  Tetley  Tea  Tankard  by 
a  1111k  of  the  Winnipeg  Strathcona  Club: 
the  Purity  Flour  Challenge  Cup  by  a  rink 
of  the  Winnipeg  Thistle  Club  ;  the  Walker 
Theatre  Trophy  by  a  rink  of  the  Winnipeg 
Thistle  Club  ;  the  Tuckett  Trophy  by  a 
double  1  ink  of  the  Neepawa  Club,  Neepawa, 
Manitoba  ;  the  Royal  Caledonian  Tankard, 
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presented  by   Lord   Strathcona,  by  a  rink 

of  the  Winnipeg  Strathcona  Chili  ;  the 
Blue  Ribbon  Trophy  by  a  rink  of  the 
Winnipeg  Thistle  Club  ;  the  McMillan  Cup 
by  a  rink  of  the  Winnipeg  Civic  Club  ; 
the  Whyte  Cup  by  a  rink  of  the  Winnipeg 
Thistle  Club.  The  Black-Girvin  diamonds, 
offered  for  competition  to  veterans  of  the 
age  of  sixty  or  over,  by  a  rink  of  the 
Winnipeg  Strathcona  Club.  The  Cup 
presented  by  Earl  Grev  for  the  highest 
aggregate  was  won  by  a  rink  of  the 
Winnipeg  Thistle  Club.  It  will  be  noticed 
that  in  nearly  every  case  one  of  the 
Winnipeg  clubs  was  successful  in  cap- 
turing the  trophy,  and  there  is  little  doubt 
that  the  curlers  of  Winnipeg  surpass  the 
curlers  of  any  other  Western  town  in  their 
enthusiasm  fur  and  skill  at  the  game.  In 
this  connection,  mention  should  be  made 
of  the  success  achieved  by  the  Canadian 
team  which  visited  Scotland  in  1909. 
Twenty-five  matches  were  played,  and  of 
these  twenty-two  were  won  by  the 
Canadians.  The  Scotsmen  were  defeated 
111  all  three  Test  matches. 

Lacrosse 

It  is  a  matter  for  regret  that  the  national 
game  of  Canada  receives  so  poor  a  measure 
>ii  support  in  the  Prairie  Provinces.  At 
the  very  beginning  of  the  twentieth  century 
lacrosse  was  one  of  the  most  popular  of 
summer  sports,  and  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Western  Canada  Lacrosse  Association 
the  standard  of  skill  became  very  high. 
In  Winnipeg,  one  of  the  stronger  leagues 
in  the  West  comprised  three  teams,  the 
Shamrock,  Mintos,  and  Winnipeg,  and  a 
team  from  Souris,  Manitoba.  The  skill  of 
these  teams  roused  local  enthusiasm  to 
great  heights,  but,  asm  the  case  of  hockey, 
the  professional  element  entered  the  game 
and  the  public  interest  was  lost.  Scant 
support  was  accorded  the  game  under  the 
new  conditions,  and  lacrosse  has  never 
wholly  recovered  from  the  effects.  From 
1903  to  1910  the  only  team  of  any  con- 
sequence was  that  of  the  Canadian  Northern 
Railway,  which,  despite  the  lack  of  oppo- 
nents and  the  indifference  of  the  sporting 
public,  kept  the  game  from  becoming 
entirely  extinct  in  Winnipeg.  It  was 
largely  owing  to  the  efforts  of  this  club 
that,  in  1910,  the  Winnipeg  Amateur 
Lacrosse  Association  was  organized.  Two 
leagues,  a  junior  and  a  juvenile,  were 
formed,  the  former  comprising  seven  clubs 
and  the   latter   four.       The  age  and   weight 
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restrictions  which  were  imposed  confined 
the  game  to  the  younger  athletes  of  the 
city.  Plavers  in  the  junior  league  had  to  be 
under  twenty-one  years  of  age,  while  those 
of  the  juvenile  league  were  under  seventeen 
and  weighed  not  more  than  130  lb.  The 
Canadian  Northern  Railway  team  suc- 
ceeded in  winning  every  game  in  the 
junior  league,  but  were  disqualified  owing 
to  an  infringement  of  the  age  regulations. 
In  1912  an  intermediate  league  was 
formed,  consisting  of  five  teams — the 
Winnipeg,  Canadian  Northern  Railway, 
fort  Rouge,  Young  Conservatives,  and 
Winnitoba.  The  Canadian  Northern  Rail- 
way team  proved  far  too  strong  for  their 
competitors,  and  won  the  Freeland  Trophy 
with  ease.  The  Winnipeg  Club  won  the 
junior  league  in  1912,  while  the  juvenile 
honours  fell  to  St.  Matthew's.  At  the  end 
of  the  season  the  Canadian  Northern 
Railway  went  to  Vancouver  as  challengers 
for  the  Donald  Mann  Cup,  emblematic  of 
the  world's  amateur  championship.  Thev 
were  beaten  rather  easily,  however,  by  the 
holders,  the  Vancouver  Amateur  Lacrosse 
Club. 

Apart  from  the  set-back  it  received  when 
professionalism  entered  the  game,  lacrosse 
has  suffered,  in  common  with  other  sports 
and  games  in  Winnipeg,  through  the  lack 
of  suitable  playing  areas.  But  for  the 
generosity  of  the  Manitoba  University  and 
the  Public  School  Board  in  lending  their 
playing  fields,  lacrosse  would  have  been 
even  more  restricted  than  it  is.  A  revival 
of  interest  in  the  game  took  place  in 
Saskatchewan  in  1912,  when  delegates 
from  all  parts  of  the  province  met  in 
Saskatoon  and  organized  the  first  Sas- 
katchewan Lacrosse  Association,  thus 
bringing  the  various  clubs  of  the  associa- 
tion under  one  organization. 

Rowing 

Although  rowing  is  a  favourite  pastime 
on  all  the  rivers  and  lakes  in  the  three 
Prairie  Provinces,  there  have  been  formed 
but  few  clubs  which  take  the  sport 
seriously.  At  Selkirk  and  Portage  La 
Prairie  in  Manitoba  and  at  Regina  in 
Saskatchewan  clubs  have  been  organized 
and  race  meetings  held  on  a  small  scale, 
but  it  has  been  left  to  the  Winnipeg 
Rowing  Club  to  uphold  the  honour  of  the 
middle  West  in  this  branch  of  sport. 

Established  many  years  ago,  the  Winni- 
peg Rowing  Club  occupies  a  leading 
position   among   similar    organizations    on 


the  American  continent,  and  almost  ranks 
in  skill  with  the  best  of  the  English  clubs. 
As  long  ago  as  [897  it  was  considered 
strong  enough  to  justify  a  visit  to  Henley. 
The  English  crews  proved  too  good  for 
the  Canadians,  however,  and  they  returned 
to  Winnipeg  defeated.  A  second  visit  in 
1904  had  a  similar  ending,  but  in  1910  the 
tables  were  turned,  and  the  crew  returned 
to  their  home  town  as  winners  of  the 
Stewards'  Cup.  Encouraged  by  this  triumph, 
the  club  redoubled  its  efforts,  and  in  191 2 
achieved  a  greater  measure  of  success  than 
at  any  time  in  its  history.  The  majority 
of  the  events  in  the  North-Western 
Regatta,  held  on  the  Red  River,  were 
won  by  Winnipeg  ;  but  it  was  at  Peoria, 
Illinois,  that  the  club  covered  itself  with 
glory.  At  this  regatta  many  of  the  finest 
crews  of  America  competed,  but  time  after 
time  were  defeated  by  the  representatives 
of  the  Canadian  club.  Practically  every 
event  was  won  by  the  Winnipeg  crew,  who 
returned  to  Winnipeg  the  triumphant  pos- 
sessors of  eight  cups,  23  medals,  and  nine 
banners.  It  is  doubtful  if  any  crew  has 
ever  achieved  so  complete  a  success  at  a 
regatta  of  such  importance,  and  it  was 
regretted  by  all  Canadian  sportsmen  that 
the  crew  were  unable  to  cross  the  Atlantic 
and  compete  with  the  leading  English 
crews  at  the  Henley  of  191 2.  There 
appears  to  be  nothing  to  stop  the  Winni- 
peg Club  from  being  the  first  winners  of 
the  thousand  dollar  trophy  recently  offered 
by  Sir  Thomas  Lipton  for  competition 
among  international  crews.  The  first  race 
for  this  trophy  is  to  be  rowed  on  the  Red 
River  as  a  compliment  to  the  Winnipeg 
Club  for  its  fine  achievements. 

Mention  may  here  be  made  of  the 
Winnipeg  Canoe  Club,  one  of  the  most 
popular  athletic  associations  in  the  Western 
metropolis.  A  really  fine  club  house  has 
just  been  completed  on  the  banks  of  the 
Red  River,  and  the  fortnightlv  regattas 
attract  large  numbers  of  competitors  and 
spectators. 

Association  Football 

The  Old  Country  football  player  who 
intends  settling  in  Canada  need  have  no 
fear  that  he  will  be  deprived  of  playing 
his  favourite  game,  as  it  may  safely  be 
said  that  Association  football  is  the  most 
popular  game  in  the  West.  Large  crowds 
of  spectators  are  indeed  attracted  to 
hockey  and  baseball  matches,  but  in  the 
matter  of  active  participation  Association 
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football  easily  leads  the  way.  At  present 
the  game  is  mainly  played  by  the  emigrant 
from  the  United  Kingdom,  but  in  the 
elementary  schools  considerable  enthusiasm 
is  being  aroused,  and  in  a  few  years  many 
hundreds  of  Canadians  will  also  be  playing. 
Practically  every  town  of  a  few  hundred 
inhabitants  has  a  club,  and  in  each  of  the 
three  Prairie  Provinces  a  provincial  league 
has  been  formed.  In  Winnipeg  numerous 
clubs  compete  in  the  various  leagues,  and 
the  competitions  are  productive  of  some 
excellent  football.  The  senior  division  of 
the  Winnipeg  and  District  League  was 
won  in  1912  by  the  Norwood  Wanderers, 
who  gained  two  points  more  than  the 
Celtic  Club.  The  latter  club,  however, 
were  successful  in  winning  the  champion- 
ship of  Manitoba,  and  a  Winnipeg  team, 
the  Union  Terminal  Club,  also  won  the 
intermediate  championship  of  the  pro- 
vince. In  a  recent  tour  of  the  London 
Corinthians  a  picked  team  from  Manitoba 
put  up  an  excellent  fight,  and  were  only 
defeated  by  a  penalty  goal  to  nil,  a  result 
that  speaks  volumes  for  the  standard  of 
football  in  the  West.  Many  of  the  players, 
in  fact,  have  appeared  in  first-class  football 
at  home.  During  191 2,  however,  Manitoba 
did  not  have  the  strongest  team  in  the 
West,  that  distinction  being  claimed  by 
South-West  Alberta.  It  is  in  the  numerous 
towns  in  that  remote  corner  of  Canada  that 
Association  football  has  probably  reached 
its  highest  level.  The  majority  of  the 
teams  are  comprised  of  hardy  colliers  who 
learned  their  football  in  the  mining  towns 
at  home  and  carried  their  love  of  the  game 
with  them  to  the  land  of  their  adoption. 
The  People's  Shield,  a  trophy  presented 
by  the  English  weekly  paper  of  that  name, 
and  symbolic  of  the  Dominion  Champion- 
ship, was  won  by  Lethbridge,  who  defeated 
Fort  William,  Ontario,  by  three  goals  to 
nil.  In  other  parts  of  the  West  the  standard 
of  play  is  perhaps  not  so  high,  but  the 
game  is  equally  popular.  At  Calgary  the 
Hillhurst  and  Caledonian  Clubs  arc  pro- 
bably the  strongest  organizations  ;  while 
in  Saskatchewan,  Prince  Albert,  Regina, 
Saskatoon,  and  Moose  Jaw  all  have  excel- 
lent teams.  The  game  has  perhaps  obtained 
a  stronger  hold  in  Alberta  than  in  Sas- 
katchewan. Red  Deer,  Alberta,  is  noted 
in  the  sport's  world  for  its  football, 
while  several  clubs  have  been  formed  at 
Edmonton. 

Recently  the  Dominion  Football  Associa- 
tion   has   been   formed,  and   the   Duke   of 
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Connaught  has  presented  a  cup  for  com- 
petition among  teams  affiliated  with  the 
:iation.  It  may  be  added  that  ;it 
present  Old  Country  professional  players 
are  barred  from  playing  amateur  football 
in  Canada,  but  it  i-  the  intention  of  the 
new  association  to  make  such  now  laws  ;h 
will  permit  them  to  enter  the  field  as 
amateurs. 

Rugby  Football 

Rugbv,  both  in  Eastern  Canada  ami  the 
Prairie  Provinces,  is  mainly  played  under 
widely  different  rules  to  those  which  govern 
the  game  in  other  parts  of  the  British 
Empire,  although  it  i-  said  to  be  modelled 
on  the  lines  of  the  older  game.  Many  of 
the  Litter's  most  attractive  features  have 
been  discarded,  however,  and  the  substi- 
tutions are  not  all  for  the  better.  There 
is  iittle  of  that  combination  which  has 
made  the  fame  of  the  Welsh  teams,  and 
one  rarely  see-  the  brilliant  individual  runs 
that  characterize  some  of  the  leading 
plavers  in  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland. 
In  Eastern  Canada  the  passing  game  is 
nowadays  receiving  more  attention  than 
was  formerly  the  case,  but  both  there  and 
in  the  Prairie  Provinces  more  dependence 
is  placed  upon  the  ability  of  a  player  to 
force  his  way  through  the  opposition  by 
sheer  weight  and  strength.  The  game 
therefore,  mainly  consists  of  a  series  of 
short  dashes,  a  few  yards  being  gained 
between  each  successive  scrimmage,  as  the 
Canadian  equivalent  for  a  scrum  is  termed. 
The  scrum  as  understood  in  the  English 
game  has  been  abolished,  as  has  the  "throw 
m  from  "  touch."  Each  game  is  divided 
into  four  quarters,  each  consisting  of  15 
minutes.  At  the  end  of  each  quarter  the 
teams  change  ends. 

There  is  much  to  be  said  for  the 
Canadian  method  of  scoring.  It  often 
happens,  under  the  English  code,  that  the 
winning  team  has  had  by  no  means  the 
best  of  the  play,  and  but  for  exceedingly 
good  fortune  would  have  lost.  Under 
Canadian  rules  a  point  is  scored  when  a 
player  of  the  opposing  side  gets  possession 
of  the  ball  behind  his  own  goal  line  and 
is  forced  t<.  make  a  touch  down,  fair  catch, 
or  is  fairly  held  there  ;  or  when  the  ball, 
or  a  player  of  cither  side  having  possession 
of  it,  is  in  touch-in-goal  or  across  the  dead- 
ball  line,  unless  such  player  carries  the  ball 
over  his  opponents'  goal  line  and  makes  a 
try  ;  or  when  a  foul  is  committed  in  goal. 
A  "point  scored  "  under  these  conditions  is 
known  as  a  "  rouge."     Two  points  are  also 


scored  by  the  opposing  side  when  a  playei 

kicks,    curies,    passes,    or    hands    the    ball 

from  tlie  grounds  over  his  own  goal  line 

and  he  or  one  of  his  side  "rouges"  it.  A 
try  count--  five  points,  and  a  goal  kicked 
from  a  try  six  point-,  the  try  not  counting 
in  the  latter  case.  A  goal  from  a  drop-kick 
counts  three  points,  and  from  a  penalty 
kick,  whether  a  drop  or  place  kick,  two 
points.  It  should  be  added  that  a  team 
.  1  m-ists  of   14  players. 

Climatic  conditions  do  not  allow  the 
game  to  be  played  in  the  West  during  the 
greater  part  of  the  year,  and  matches  have 
to  be  decided  in  seven  or  eight  weeks 
commencing  early  in  September. 

Winnipeg  is  the  Western  home  of  Cana- 
dian Rugby,  and  has  many  players  who 
gained  distinction  in  the  Eastern  univer- 
sity teams.  There  are  three  leagues — the 
senior,  intermediate,  and  junior.  Only  two 
teams  compete  in  the  senior  league,  the 
Rowing  Club  and  St.  John's,  but  keen  in- 
terest is  taken  in  each  game  by  the  sporting 
public  of  the  city. 

For  the  past  two  years,  191 1  and  1912, 
the  championship  has  been  held  by  the 
Rowing  Club,  and  the  team  was  chosen 
to  represent  Manitoba  in  the  Western 
Canada  Tournament.  In  the  intermediate 
league  four  clubs  compete — St.  John's, 
Rowing  Club,  Tigers,  and  Winnipeg.  The 
championship  for  1912  rests  in  the  hands 
of  the  Tigers,  under  which  name  are  known 
the  footballers  of  the  Young  Conservative 
Club.  The  junior  league  also  comprises 
four  teams  identical  in  nomenclature  to 
the  teams  in  the  intermediate  league.  In 
connection  with  this  league  a  highly 
commendable  rule  has  been  made  which 
limits  the  weight  of  players  to  155  lb.  or 
under.  Under  other  conditions  many  a 
promising  young  player  has  been  dis- 
couraged by  the  treatment  received  at 
the  hands  of  heavier  opponents,  and 
in  excluding  men  above  155  lb.  from 
participating  in  junior  games  the  Manitoba 
Rugby  Football  Union  has  done  much  to 
foster  the  game  among  younger  players. 
A  similar  rule  prevails  in  a  juvenile  league 
recently  inaugurated,  in  which  the  weight 
is  limited  to  140  lb.  The  championship  of 
the  junior  league  is  held  by  the  Rowing 
Club. 

Until  comparatively  recent  years  foot- 
ballers in  Alberta  and  Saskatchewan  played 
Rugby  under  the  English  code.  With  the 
influx  of  men  from  the  Eastern  universities, 
however,  English  Rugby  graduallv  decaj  ei  I 
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and  the  Canadian  game  took  its  place. 
It  is  interesting  to  note  that  both  in 
Winnipeg  and  other  Western  towns 
Several  of  the  players  hail  from  the  Old 
Country,  ami  not  .1  lew  of  them  are  among 
the  more  skilful  exponents  of  the  game. 
In  Alberta,  Calgary  and  Edmonton  are  the 
only  towns  in  which  Rugby  football  is 
played,  the  former  having  two  clubs  and 
the  latter  one.  In  Saskatchewan  the  game 
flourishes  at  Regina,  Moose  Jaw,  and  Sas- 
katoon. Saskatoon  has  three  teams,  but 
Regina  has  won  the  distinction  of  being 
Western  champions  for  1912,  defeating 
Manitoba  in  Winnipeg  comparatively 
easilv.  During  a  few  weeks  in  the  spring 
British  Rugby  is  played  in  Winnipeg  by  a 
number  of  enthusiasts  from  the  United 
Kingdom.  Owing,  however,  to  the  limited 
field  from  which  the  players  can  be  re- 
cruited, the  standard  of  play  is  scarcely 
that  of  such  clubs  as  the  "  Harlequins," 
"Richmond,"  and  "  Blackheath."  It  is  in 
many  respects  regrettable  that  Canada  has 
not  seen  fit  to  follow  the  example  of  other 
British  Colonies  in  adopting  the  rules  of 
British  Rugby.  Had  this  been  done, 
Canadians,  like  the  South  Africans,  Aus- 
tralians, and  New  Zcalanders,  could  have 
sent  a  team  to  tour  the  United  Kingdom. 
Athletic  contests  between  the  Motherland 
and  her  Colonies  can  be  productive  of 
nothing  but  good,  and  hitherto  Canada 
alone  has  stood  out  of  the  great  competi- 
tion in  the  cricket  and  football  fields. 

Golf 

Although  golf  is  played  to  a  certain 
extent  in  the  large  towns  of  the  West,  it 
can  never  become  really  popular  until  the 
membership  fees  of  the  different  clubs 
have  been  reduced  to  a  reasonable  amount. 
At  present,  to  the  average  player,  these 
stand  at  prohibitive  sums.  In  some  of  the 
Winnipeg  clubs,  membership  can  only  be 
obtained  by  the  purchaser  of  club  shares, 
which,  from  the  profits  that  have  accrued 
from  the  sale  of  original  links,  now  stand 
at  very  high  figures.  These  shares  must 
be  purchased,  of  course,  in  addition  to  the 
payment  of  the  ordinary  entrance  fee.  In 
some  instances  an  initial  payment  of 
between  $300  and  $400  is  demanded. 
The  principal  clubs  in  the  Prairie 
Provinces  are  the  St.  Charles,  Winni- 
peg, and  Pine  Ridge  Clubs,  of  Winnipeg, 
and  the  Regina,  Calgary,  and  Edmonton 
Clubs,  all  of  which  are  18-hole  links. 
Other  clubs  are  to  be  found  in  Banff, 
Moose  Jaw,  Brandon,  and  Saskatoon. 
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Hockey 
Field  hockey,  as  played  in  the  Old 
Country,  lias  few  followers  in  Western 
Canada,  where  it  is  practically  non-existent. 
This  is  due  in  part  to  the  nature  of  the 
winter  climate,  which  would  limit  the 
playing  season  to  a  few  weeks,  and  in  part 
to  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  playing  areas. 
With  ice  hockey,  however,  the  position  is 
very  different,  and  the  game  forms  one 
of  the  principal  winter  diversions  of  the 
West.  It  was  first  commenced  in  Winni- 
peg in  1890,  when  two  clubs,  the  Winnipeg 
and  Victoria,  were  formed.  For  some- 
time these  two  teams  held  the  field,  but 
eventually  clubs  were  formed  at  Brandon 
.ind  Portage  La  Prairie  in  Manitoba  and 
at  Kenora  in  Western  Ontario,  and  the 
live  were  included  in  one  league.  In  about 
1903,  however,  professionalism  entered  the 
game,  and  this  being  against  the  principles 
of  the  Winnipeg  clubs,  they  left  the  league. 
The  professional  game  was  short-lived,  and 
1907  saw  amateur  hockey  reorganized 
upon  a  firmer  basis  than  before.  In  that 
vear  an  amateur  league  was  formed  which 
consisted  of  three   clubs — the  Capital,   the 


Varsity,  and  the  Victoria,  the  latter  being 
a  revival  of  the  old  club  of  that  name. 
In  1910  the  Capital  Club  was  disbanded 
and  the  Monarch  Club  took  its  place.  An 
intermediate  league  has  also  been  formed. 
In  the  meantime  the  game  had  been  gain- 
ing a  footing  in  Alberta  and  Saskatche- 
wan, where  the  provincial  league  now 
attracts  entries  from  most   of  the  towns. 

Baseball 

Baseball,  whilst  by  no  means  so  uni- 
versally popular  in  the  Prairie  Provinces 
as  is  the  case  elsewhere  in  Canada,  has  yet 
a  firm  hold  over  a  large  section  of  the 
population.  And  this  is  scarcely  to  be 
wondered  at,  for  it  undoubtedly  is  in  many 
respects  a  fascinating  game  to  witness. 

The  Western  Canada  League,  which 
attracts  most  attention  outside  of  Winnipeg, 
consists  of  six  clubs — Calgary,  Moose  Jaw, 
Regina,  Medicine  Hat,  Edmonton,  and 
Saskatoon.  Winnipeg,  which  possesses  a 
reorganized  team  of  considerable  strength, 
known  locally  as  the  "  Maroons,"  competes 
in  the  Xorthern  League,  an  American 
organization  in  which  the  Winnipeg  team 


affords  the  only  Canadian  representation. 
In  Winnipeg  a  good  average  attendance 
at  a  baseball  match  may  be  placed  at 
between  1,500  and  2,000  persons. 

Snow-shoeing 

Thanks  to  the  efforts  of  several  ardent 
enthusiasts,  snow-shoeing  has  become  a 
pastime  in  a  number  of  Western  Canadian 
cities  ;  in  some  parts,  at  certain  seasons  of 
the  year  it  is,  of  course,  a  necessity.  In 
Winnipeg  a  number  of  strong  tramping 
clubs  are  to  be  found,  prominent  amongst 
which  may  be  mentioned  the  Hollies,  Les 
Voyageurs,  and  the  Canoe  Club.  A  ladies' 
club,  the  Alpha,  is  deservedly  popular  with 
many  members  of  the  fair  sex.  Few  sports 
are  more  calculated  to  foster  a  feeling  of 
good  fellowship,  and  a  long  tramp  on  a 
winter  evening  is  seldom  if  ever  regretted. 
The  sporting  side  of  snow-shoeing  is  in  the 
hands  of  the  Manitoba  Snow-shoes  Associa- 
tion, which  regulates  the  championship  and 
other  contests.  The  union  tramp  of  the 
various  clubs,  when  several  hundred  snow- 
shoers  march  with  lighted  torches,  affords 
a  picturesque  and  fascinating  sight. 
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THE    BUSINESS    SECTION    OF    WINNIPEG. 


LANDS 


T  may  be  said  without 
exaggeration  that  few 
districts  in  the  world 
have  of  late  years 
attracted  more  uni- 
versal interest  than 
the  three  central 
provinces  of  Canada  : 
Alberta.  Saskatchewan,  and  Manitoba.  Xor 
is  it  surprising  that  this  should  be  so,  for  it 
is  upon  these  provinces,  more  than  upon 
any  other  portion  of  the  Dominion,  that 
the  future  of  Canada  as  a  grain-producing 
country  is  based.  The  area  of  these  pro- 
vinces has  been  variously  stated.  The  most 
recent  and  authentic  figures  stand  as 
follows  : 


will  eventually  do  so,  the  three  Prairie 
Provinces  do  not  as  yet  administer  the 
Crown  lands  situated  within  their  boun- 
daries. Arrangements  elsewhere  detailed 
have  placed  these  lands  in  the  control  of 
the  Dominion  Government,  which,  to 
attract  settlers  to  Canada  and  to  develop 
the  latent  wealth  of  the  country,  has  flung 
them  open  to  the  homesteader.  It  will 
be  well,  then,  first  to  consider  the  con- 
ditions upon  which  this  land  may  be 
obtained  and  the  prospects  that  it  offers 
to  the  settlers  who  secure  it. 

Dominion   Land 

Dominion   land   is  surveyed   into   square 
townships,  each  containing  36  sections  of, 


Land  Acres.                Watei    Icres 

Total  Acres.           Square  Miles. 

Alberta       

Saskatchewan 
Manitoba 

idl.Syj.OOO               1,510,400 
155,764,100              5,323,900 
148,432,698            12,739,600 

163.382,400            255,2*5 
161,088,000            251,700 
161,172,298            251,832 

Totals 

466,068,798            I9,573,900 

485,642,698            758^17 

Land  in  these  provinces  not  already  under 
occupation    may    be    divided     into    three 
>es  : 

Dominion  land,  available  for  home- 
steading. 

Kail  way  land. 
Privately  owned  land. 

Whilst  it  is  more  than  probable  that  they 


as  nearly  as  possible,  1  mile  square.  These 
sections,  which  are  numbered  from  1  to 
36,  are  again  divided  into  four  quarter- 
sections,  each  quarter-section  being  i  mile 
square  and  containing  160  acres.  The  sub- 
division thus  arrived  at  may  be  said  to 
form  the  homesteading  unit ;  it  is  at  once 
the  greatest  and  the  least  amount  of  land 
that    can    be    so   acquired.     We   may  here 
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note  in  passing  that  sections  11,  29,  8,  and 
a  part  of  26  of  each  township  are  not 
included  in  what  we  have  to  say  on  the 
subject  of  homesteading,  the  two  former 
sections  being  allocated  as  "school  lands  " 
and  a  portion  of  the  two  latter  passing  to 
the  Hudson's  Bay  Company. 

A  homestead  may  be  acquired  by  any 
person  who  is  the  sole  head  of  a  family, 
and  by  a  male  who  has  attained  the  age 
of  18  years  who  either  is  a  British  subject 
or  who  declares  his  intention  to  become 
one.  In  the  case  of  an  alien  the  patent 
will  not  issue  until  this  declaration  has 
been  carried  into  effect.  A  widow  whose 
minor  children  are  dependent  upon  her 
for  support  may  make  a  homestead  entry 
as  the  sole  head  of  a  family.  A  widow  who 
is  remarried,  since  she  no  longer  constitutes 
the  sole  head  of  a  family,  forfeits  her  right 
to  make  an  entry. 

Entries  for  homesteads  must  be  made 
at  the  Dominion  Lands  Office  for  the  dis- 
trict in  which  is  situated  the  land  applied 
for,  or  at  one  of  the  sub-agencies  in  that 
district  authorized  to  transact  such  business. 
A  fee  of  810  (£2  is.  8d.)  must  be  paid  before 
the  certificate  of  entry  is  granted.  Applica- 
tion must  be  made  in  person,  except  that 
entry  by  proxy  is  permitted  in  the  case  of 
a  person  making  an  entry,  when  properly 
authorized  to  do  so,  on  behalf  of  a  father, 
mother,  son,  daughter,  brother,  or  sister. 
In  these  cases  the  proxy  must  appear  in 
person  before  the  land  agent  for  the  dis- 
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trict,  sub-agents  being  unable  to  accept 
these  entries.  The  person  on  whose  behalf 
the  proxy  acts  must  appear  personally 
before  the  agent  within  six  months  from 
the  date  of  the  entry  and  satisfy  him  that 
he  is  in  residence  on  the  homestead. 
Should  he  fail  to  appear,  the  agent  must, 
on  the  expiration  of  six  months,  without 
notice  cancel  the  entry. 

Having  paid  his  entry  fee,  the  home- 
steader proceeds  to  qualify  for  a  patent 
which  will  make  the  land  his  own.  This 
he  does  by  residing  on  the  property  in 
a  habitable  house  for  six  months  during 
each  of  three  years,  and  by  carrying  out 
certain  improvement  duties.  These  duties 
consist  of  breaking  up  30  acres,  of  which 
20  acres  must  be  cropped.  The  home- 
steader is  required  to  undertake  a  reasonable 
proportion  of  the  necessary  cultivation 
during  each  homestead  year.  These  duties 
being  fulfilled,  upon  application  to  the  agent 
of  Dominion  Lands  for  the  district,  or  to 
a  sub-agent  in  the  district,  a  patent  will 
issue  making  the  homestead  the  absolute 
property  of  the  settler. 

On  the  subject  of  the  "  residence"  quali- 
fication it  may  be  noted  that  the  entrant 
for  a  homestead  may  perform  his  residence 
duties  by  residing  on  a  farm  of  at  least 
80  acres,  situated  within  g  miles  of  his 
homestead,  and  owned  solely  and  occupied 
solely  either  by  him  or  by  his  father, 
mother,  son,  daughter,  brother,  or  sister. 
But  in  such  a  case  the  erection  of  a  house 
upon  the  homestead  would  be  required 
before  the  patent  would  issue.  None  the 
less,  the  clause  is  one  of  considerable 
convenience  to  the  homesteader  who  pro- 
poses to  join  other  members  of  his  family. 
The  homesteader  desirous  of  increasing  his 
holding  may  do  so  in  certain  districts  by 
applying  for  what  is  known  as  a  pre- 
emption. Application  for  a  pre-emption 
may  be  made  at  the  same  time  as  the 
entry  for  the  homestead  or  at  a  later 
date.  The  pre-emption  must  consist  of  an 
additional  quarter-section  (160  acres)  and 
must  adjoin  the  homestead.  Pre-empted 
land  is  purchased  at  the  rate  of  $3  per  acre, 
payment  being  made  equal  to  one-third 
of  the  purchase  price  at  the  end  of  three 
years  from  the  date  of  entry,  and  the 
balance  in  five  equal  annual  instalments. 
Interest  at  5  per  cent,  per  annum  is  charged 
upon  the  balance.  Only  a  person  with  a 
homestead  is  permitted  to  take  up  a  pre- 
emption. He  acquires  it,  as  in  the  case 
of     the     homestead,     from    the    agent     of 


Dominion   Lands  or  a  sub-agent,  and  pays 
a  fee  of  $10  at  the  time  of  entry. 

Before  he  can  secure  a  patent  for  his 
pre-empted  land,  the  homesteader  must 
reside,  either  on  his  homestead  or  on  the 
pre-emption,  for  six  months  in  each  of  three 
years  additional  to  the  term  of  residence 
required  for  the  homestead.  He  is  also 
required  to  cultivate,  either  on  his  home- 
stead or  on  the  pre-emption,  50  acres  addi- 
tional to  the  acreage  required  to  secure  the 
homestead  patent.  Six  years  must  there- 
fore elapse  before  the  settler  acquires  both 
homestead  and  pre-emption  ;  at  the  close 
of  that  time,  however,  he  is  the  possessor 
of  320  acres. 

Whilst  detailed  maps  showing  the 
position  of  available  homesteads  are 
issued  annually  by  the  Department  of 
the  Interior,  Ottawa,  which  is  responsi- 
ble for  the  administration  of  Dominion 
land,  vacant  sites  are  taken  up  so  con- 
tinuously that  it  is  scarcely  possible  to 
say  from  one  week  to  another  exactly 
where  these  sites  are  to  be  obtained. 

The  quality  of  the  land  varies  slightly 
in  different  districts.  It  may  be  taken, 
however,  that  prairie  land  generally  is 
admirablv  suited  to  the  purposes  of  agri- 
culture. A  point  to  be  considered  is  the 
extent  to  which  the  land  is  timbered, 
since  it  is  not  advantageous  to  the  settler 
that  his  land  shall  be  either  covered  with 
timber  or  entirely  destitute  of  it.  Speak- 
ing generally,  homestead  lands  in  the 
Prairie  Provinces  contain  about  20  per 
cent,  of  timber.  When  a  quarter-section 
carries  no  timber  the  homesteader  can, 
by  making  application  to  the  Dominion 
Lands  agent,  secure  a  permit  to  cut  a 
fixed  amount  of  free  timber  on  Govern- 
ment land.  The  actual  material  required 
for  constructing  an  elementary  homestead 
is,  therefore,  always  at  his  command.  In 
the  same  way  timber  suitable  for  fuel  in 
the  winter  months  will  be  found  without 
expense,  cither  on  the  homestead  or  on 
Government  land.  Streams  are  plentiful, 
and  where  they  are  not  to  be  found 
water  can  usually  be  secured  at  a  depth 
of  from  15  to  40  ft.  In  some  places,  how- 
ever, wells  have  been  sunk  to  a  depth  of 
from  50  to  60  ft.  Taxes  are  slight ;  even 
in  districts  in  which  a  school  tax  is  levied 
they  seldom  exceed  a  total  of  $10  per 
annum.  Roads  are  being  energetically 
constructed,  and  for  the  most  part  the 
settler  experiences  no  great  difficulty  in 
conveying  his  grain  to  one  or  other  of  the 
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elevators  constructed  at  different  points 
along  the  railroads.  The  elevator  forms, 
it  may  be  remarked,  a  convenient  market, 
for  the  grain  is  there  graded  and  purchased. 
Having  covered  the  method  by  which 
the  homestead  may  be  obtained  and  some 
of  those  points  which  are  most  likely  to 
play  a  prominent  part  in  the  development 
of  it,  the  question  of  ways  and  means 
must  naturally  present  itself.  It  is  the 
more  necessary  to  consider  this  matter 
since  the  immigrant  too  frequently  im- 
agines that  a  sturdy  body  and  a  deter- 
mined mind  are  all  the  capital  that  he 
needs.  In  exceptional  cases  they  may  be  ; 
but  for  the  most  part  the  man  who,  on 
reaching  the  district  in  which  he  intends 
to  settle,  has  less  than  £80  in  his  posses- 
sion would  be  well  advised  to  hire  out 
his  services  for  a  year  or  so.  When  the 
settler  can  command  a  capital  of  £150 
he  can  safely  make  entry  for  his  home- 
stead, though  he  will  still  find  it  necessary, 
during  the  six  months  in  the  year  in  which 
he  is  free  to  absent  himself,  to  enter  the 
employ  of  some  successful  farmer.  By  so 
doing  he  will  both  gain  experience,  and 
secure  the  means  of  tiding  over  the  winter, 
for  no  farmer  should  take  up  a  homestead 
and  expect  it  to  pay  its  way  during  the 
first  year.  Buildings  are  needed,  and  even 
when  these  have  been  erected  the  equip- 
ment necessary  to  the  working  of  the  farm 
will  absorb  a  further  £250.  All  this  ex- 
penditure must  be  incurred  before  the 
first  harvest  can  be  garnered.  The  ex- 
penses of  the  equipment  may  be  roughly 
detailed  as  follows  : 

1  team  of  good  horses  $360 

1  harvester         ...         ...  15° 

4  milch  cows  at  840  (£8)  160 

1  seeder  ...         ...         ...  9° 

1  strong  wagon 70 

4  hogs  at  $15  (£3)        ...  60 

4  sheep  at  $5  (£1)        ...  20 

1  set  strong  harness      ...  35 


1  rough  sleigh    ... 
1  disc  harrow     ... 
1  breaking  plough 
1  mowing  machine 
1  stubble  plough 
1  harrow... 
Other  smaller  tools 
Barnyard  fowls... 


-0 

2  5 
60 
20 
20 
40 
4° 
£l,200  =  £"250 


Some    part    of    this    expenditure    can    be 
saved  by  neighbouring  homesteaders  who 
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are  willing  to  co-operate  with  each  other. 
For  instance,  such  implements  as  binders, 
seed  drills,  and  so  on.  cm  easily  be  made 
to  do  service  for  two  (arms.  Whilst  -.till 
dealing  with  the  question  of  expense  il 
in. iv  not  be  inappropriate  to  mention  that 
for  .1  settler  to  borrow  mone\  on  .1  home- 
stead before  he  has  received  patent  for 
it  is  contrary  to  the  provisions  of  the 
1>  •mmion  Lands  Act. 

It  will  be  readily  understood  that  the  yield 
of  homesteaded  land  varies  considerably. 
Its  precise  location,  the  ability  of  the  fanner. 
the  character  of  a  particular  summer,  all 
these  factors  must  be  considered. 

Whilst  Western  Canadian  farmers  still  re- 
gard the  spring  and  autumn  crops  of  wheat, 
bailee,  and  llax  as  of  overwhelm- 
ing importance,  crop  conditions  are  under- 
going a  process  of  evolution.  The  original 
tendency  towards  cultivation  on  a  great 
scale  combined  with  economy  in  labour  is 
gradually  giving  way  to  an  economy  in  land 
and  its  more  thorough  use.  and  the  wasteful 
methods  which  have  too  frequently  charac- 
terized farming  endeavour  in  Canada  are 
slowly  but  surely  being  superseded  by 
the  scientific  application  of  the  principles 
of  mixed  farming. 

Finally,  as  regards  homesteads,  the 
patent  granting  possession  of  the  land  does 
not  confer  upon  the  owner  possession  of 
any  minerals  that  it  may  contain.  By 
a  provision  of  the  Dominion  Lands  Act, 
salt,  petroleum,  natural  gas,  coal,  gold, 
silver,  copper,  iron,  or  other  minerals  found 
under  homesteaded  land  may  be  sold  or 
leased  under  regulations  made  by  the 
Governor-General  in  Council.  The  owner 
of  the  land,  however,  in  so  far  as  the 
surface  rights  of  the  property  are  affected, 
has  a  recognized  claim  for  full  and  proper 
compensation. 

Railway   Land 

Canadian  Pacific  Railway. — Undoubtedly 
the  most  notable  developments  that  have 
occurred  in  the  administration  of  lands 
coming  under  this  heading  are  the  pro- 
vision of  ready-made  farms  and  the  system 
of  sale  with  "loan  for  improvements"  in- 
stituted by  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway 
Company. 

The  ready-made  farms  consist  of  from 
80  to  160  acres,  and  upon  them  all  the 
labour  usually  falling  to  the  lot  of  the  pioneer 
is  undertaken  by  the  company.  A  four- 
room  house  is  constructed,  a  well  is  sunk, 
fencing  is  erected,  a  certain  amount  of  land, 


about  50  acres,  1^  prepared  for  cultivation, 
and  .1  barn   is   built.     All   that   the  settler 
is  called  upon  to  do  1^  to  take  over  a  going 
concern.    A  farm  of  this  kind  i-  sold  by 
tlu-  company  in  accordance  with  the  price 
list  of   the  land  on  which  the  ready-made 
farm  has  been   prepared,  the  cost  of  im- 
provements  ami    cultivation    being   added 
to    the   price   of   the  land.     Terms  of  pay- 
ment  are    one-twentieth    of    the   total  cost 
of    laud    and    improvements  to  be  paid   at 
time    of    purchase,  and    the  balance   in   19 
equal    annual    instalments   with   interest  at 
6  per  cent.     Applicant-,  must  be  prepared 
to  enter  with  their  families  into  occupation 
within  six  months  from  date  of  purchase, 
and    must    have    sufficient   casli    capital    to 
enable    them  to   pay  their  first   instalment, 
to  maintain  their  families  for  one  year  from 
date    of    going    into    occupation,    and    to 
enable  them   to   obtain    possession    of   the 
necessary   agricultural  implements,  horses, 
and  at  least  three  milch  cows.     It  has  been 
estimated   that    £'400  will    prove    sufficient 
capital   for  all  purposes.     As  the  value  of 
land  varies  slightly  according  to  local  con- 
ditions, a  valuation  is  made  by  the  company 
of   each  farm  and   the  price  fixed  accord- 
ingly, but  approximately  it    will  be    found 
that  the  total  cost  of  the  improvements  is 
somewhere  in  the  neighbourhood   of  £715. 
The  sale  of  land  with  "  loan  for  improve- 
ments "  was  inaugurated  by  the  company 
at  the  beginning  of  1913.     Applicants  for 
land  on  this  plan   must    be   married   men 
having  agricultural   experience  with  suffi- 
cient  capital   to   enable   them   to   pay  the 
first     instalment     and     to    maintain     their 
families  for  one  year  ;  they  must  also  own 
sufficient  horses,  cattle,  and  other  live  stock 
to  enable  them  to  go  into  occupation  and  to 
proceed  with  the  development  of  the  land. 
Xo  application  is  accepted  for  more  than 
320  acres.     Within  a  reasonable  time  after 
the  acceptance  of  the  purchaser's  applica- 
tion the  company  agree  to  expend  a  sum, 
not  exceeding  $2,000,  upon  improvements 
to  the  land.     These  improvements  will  be 
made  in  the  following  order  : 

(a)  Erection  of  a  house. 

(b)  Erection  of  a  barn. 

(c)  Fencing  of  the  farm. 

(d)  Providing  a  well  and  pump. 

(e)  Breaking  the  land. 

The  character  of  the  house  and  barn  must 
lie  determined  by  the  applicant  from 
standard  plans  prepared  by  the  company, 
and  in  the  completion  of  these  improve- 
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ments  the  company  is  prepared  to  employ 
the  purchaser,  his  stock,  or  equipment,  pav- 
ing him  the  usual  rate  paid  for  such  labour 
at  that  time.  The  total  amount  of  the  cost 
of  these  improvements  is  added  to  the  price 
of  the  land  and  repaid  by  the  purchaser 
in  20  equal  annual  instalments  with 
interest  at  6  per  cent.  The  purchaser  is 
required  to  go  into  occupation  of  the  land 
within  six  months,  and  to  reside  continu- 
ously upon  it  for  five  years.  He  must 
within  the  first  twelve  months  break  up 
at  least  50  acres  in  each  quarter-section, 
and  during  the  succeeding  twelve  months 
cultivate  and  crop  an  additional  area  of  at 
least  50  acres.  During  the  remainder  ol 
the  five  years  this  proportion  of  each 
quarter-section  must  be  kept  under  cultiva- 
tion and  at  least  three  milch  cows  main- 
tained for  each  quarter. 

In  addition  to  these  methods  of  selling 
their  lands,  the  company  have  lands  for 
sale  for  settlement  without  loan.  Under 
the  terms  of  this  arrangement  the  purchaser 
pays  one-twentieth  of  the  total  purchase 
money  in  cash,  and  the  balance  in  19  equal 
annual  instalments,  with  interest  at  6  per 
cent.  He  must  go  into  occupation  within 
six  months  from  the  date  of  the  contract 
and  occupy  the  land  for  five  years.  He 
must  during  the  first  year  build  a  house 
costing  at  least  $350,  and  a  barn  costing 
$200,  sink  a  suitable  well,  fence  the 
land,  break  25  acres  during  the  first 
year,  cropping  the  same,  and  break  an 
additional  25  acres  during  the  second  year, 
and  during  each  of  the  remaining  years 
cultivate  and  crop  at  least  50  acres  on  each 
quarter-section.  During  the  five-year  period 
he  must  keep  at  least  three  milch  cows.  In 
lieu  of  the  cultivation  and  cropping  of 
the  land  the  purchaser  may  agree  to 
maintain  during  the  five-year  period  10 
head  of  horses  or  cattle,  or  70  head  of 
sheep  or  hogs,  for  each  quarter-section. 

Irrigable  lands  in  the  Western  section 
of  the  irrigation  block  will  be  sold  under 
any  of  the  three  foregoing  plans,  but 
subject  to  some  special  regulations  provid- 
ing for  the  proper  supply  of  water  during 
the  irrigation  season,  and  the  payment 
of  an  annual  water  rent  of  50  cents  per 
annum  per  acre  of  the  land  classed  as 
irrigable.  The  final  water  agreement  is 
in  form  approved  by  the  Minister  of  the 
Interior  for  the  Dominion  of  Canada. 

All  the  above  methods  of  sale  apply  to 
the  land  grants  of  the  Canadian  Pacific 
Railway   Company  and   subsidiary  or   ac- 
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quired  companies,  with  the  exception  of 
lands  in  the  Alberta  Railway  and  Irrigation 
Company's  tract  in  Southern  Alberta. 
Lands  in  this  tract  are  sold  on  any  one 
of  the  three  first  mentioned  plans,  but  are 
subject  to  some  regulations  regarding  the 
flow  of  water  and  the  water  rental,  the 
water  in  this  case  also  being  supplied  under 
a  form  of  water  agreement  approved  by  the 
Minister  of  the  Interior. 

There  is  no  question  of  naturalization 
involved  in  the  purchase  of  lands  from  the 
railway  company. 

In  the  province  of  Manitoba  the  bulk  of 
the  unsold  lands  are  to  be  found  principally 
in  the  central  portion  of  the  province. 

In  Saskatchewan  most  of  the  unsold 
lands  are  along  the  Saskatchewan  River, 
west  of  Saskatoon,  and  south  and  east  of 
the  Quill  Lakes,  with  a  considerable  but 
scattered  area  available  along  the  main 
line. 

With  regard  to  Alberta,  the  Canadian 
Pacific  Railway  Company's  lands  may, 
broadly  speaking,  be  divided  into  two 
sections,  namely,  the  lands  in  the  irrigation 
block,  and  the  lands  north  and  south  of 
this  block  which  are  non-irrigable.  The 
irrigation  tract  is  situated  along  the  main 
line  of  the  railroad  east  of  Calgary,  and 
contains  some  3,000,000  acres,  of  which 
area  approximately  one-half  is  irrigable. 
The  lands  known  as  the  Central  Alberta 
Block  comprise  a  large  area  of  very 
fertile  land,  in  which  irrigation  is  not 
necessary. 

The  terms  of  sale  outlined  above  apply 
to  all  the  company's  land  in  the  three 
provinces. 

The  Canadian  Northern  Railway. — This 
company  controls  man)*  lines  traversing 
the  Prairie  Provinces,  and  is  engaged  upon 
new  construction  to  a  phenomenal  extent. 
It  owns  tracts  of  lands  in  Manitoba  and 
Saskatchewan. 

In  Manitoba,  land  offered  for  sale  by 
this  company  may  be  found  south  of  Lake 
Dauphin  and  west  of  Lake  Winnipegosis. 
While  the  company  owns  other  tracts 
scattered  about  the  province,  most  of  the 
land  offered  is  situated  in  the  two  localities 
mentioned.  The  price  of  these  lands  when 
situated  more  than  2  miles  from  a 
station,  town  site,  or  siding  is  $15  per  acre, 
with  a  survey  fee  of  10  cents  per  acre. 
Land  situated  within  the  2-mile  radius  is 
sold  for  $20  dollars  per  acre  with  a  similar 
survey  fee.  Payment  may  be  made  at  the 
rate  of  82.50  per  acre  cash,  and  the  balance 


in  six  equal  annual  instalments  with  interest 
at  6  per  cent,  per  annum. 

In  Saskatchewan  the  company  owns  land 
in  all  parts,  though  the  terms  on  which  it  may 
be  obtained  are  slightly  less  advantageous  to 
the  purchaser  than  is  the  case  in  Manitoba. 
When  situated  more  than  2  miles  from  a 
station,  town  site,  or  siding  the  price  is 
81S  per  acre,  with  a  survey  fee  of  10  cents 
per  acre.  Within  that  radius  the  price  is 
$25  per  acre,  with  a  similar  survey  fee. 
Terms  of  payment  are  identical  with  those 
upon  which  the  company's  land  is  to  be 
obtained  in  Manitoba. 

It  should  be  added  that  the  sale  of 
Canadian  Northern  lands  is  entrusted  to 
Messrs.  Davidson  and  McRae,  of  Winni- 
peg, and  that  the  company  does  not,  in 
land  matters,  deal  direct  with  the  pur- 
chaser. 

I  hi  Grand  Trunk  Pacific  differs  from  its 
two  competitors  in  that  it  has  no  lands  for 
-ale  other  than  town  site  lots.  Since,  how- 
ever, a  developed  country  is  an  essential  to 
a  profitable  railroad,  those  responsible  for 
its  management  take  a  considerable  interest 
in  all  questions  concerning  the  territory 
through  which  it  runs,  and  the  intending 
settler  can  always  obtain  from  its  officials 
valuable  advice  as  to  the  price  and  location 
of  farm  lands. 

Other  Lands 

Finally,  as  regards  lands  owned  by 
individual  firms  and  large  corporations, 
those  interested  may  obtain  them  in  small 
or  great  areas  in  all  parts  of  the  provinces. 
The   price    of    unimproved    land    will    be 


found  to  vary  in  different  parts  from  810 
to  825  per  acre,  whilst  improved  land 
may  cost  anything  from  825  to  880 
per  acre.  As  homesteads  have  been  taken 
up,  the  demand  for  purchasable  land  has 
steadily  increased,  and  prices  to-day  are 
frequently  double,  and  sometimes  more 
than  double,  what  they  were  as  recently 
as  K)oS.  It  does  not  follow,  however,  that 
land  for  agricultural  purposes  has  vet 
reached  its  full  value  in  the  West.  Many 
improved  farms  in  Manitoba  have  changed 
hands  recently  at  from  830  to  845  per 
acre,  and  it  is  quite  within  the  bounds 
of  possibility  that  the  purchasers,  by 
adopting  a  more  scientific  process  of 
cultivation,  may  derive  a  return  upon 
their  capital  as  high  as  that  secured 
by  their  predecessors.  The  erection  of 
agricultural  colleges  and  the  facilities  for 
acquiring  knowledge  afforded  by  agricul- 
tural trains  carrying  an  equipment  for 
demonstration  purposes  and  a  staff  of 
instructors  tend  to  this  end.  Land  offered 
for  building  purposes  is,  however,  far  more 
dangerous  to  the  investor.  Such  immense 
fortunes  have  been  derived  from  this  source 
in  the  past,  such  immense  fortunes  are 
certain  to  be  derived  from  it  in  the  future, 
that  a  counsel  of  prudence  is  more  fre- 
quently than  not  a  wasted  effort.  Yet 
nothing  is  more  certain  than  that  some 
warning    is    needed. 

The  investor  in  land  should  form  an 
unbiassed  and  accurate  opinion  as  to  the 
return  that  the  soil  can  be  made  to  yield  ; 
for  in  the  long  run  selling  values  must 
rest  upon  actual  worth. 


ZION    METHODIST    CHURCH,    MOOSE    JAW. 
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LABOUR 


\BOUR       throughout 

the  Dominion  is 
highly  organized  and 
p  r  a  c  t  i  c  a  1 1  y  c  v  e  r  y 
branch  is  under  the  . 
control  of  the  Trades 
and  Labour  Con- 
gress of  Canada,  a 
body  that  exercises  considerable  influence 
over  legislative  and  industrial  development 
throughout  the  country.  This  important 
body  i-  represented  in  the  various  provinces 
by  a  strong  executive  committee,  and  with 
but  very  few  exceptions  the  trade  unions  are 
affiliated  with  it.  Provincial  Federations 
of  Labour  have  been  formed  in  one  or 
two  provinces  of  Canada,  but  hitherto 
these  associations  have  been  lacking  in 
the  Prairie  Provinces.  The  Executive 
Committee  in  Alberta,  however,  has 
decided  that  a  Provincial  Federation 
is  desirable  and  has  commenced  to 
ui/.e  it  :  it  is  expected  that  Manitoba 
will  shortly  follow  suit.  By  linking  up  the 
different  labour  bodies  in  this  way  and 
vesting  a  final  controlling  power  in  the 
parent  association  at  Ottawa  the  position 
of  labour  is  being  greatly  strengthened. 
The  party  has  not  yet  succeeded  in 
electing  a  representative  to  the  Provincial 
Governments  in  Alberta,  Saskatchewan, 
and  Manitoba,  but  by  dint  of  persistent 
petitions  to  the  governing  bodies  many 
reforms  in  which  labour  is  interested 
have  been  successfully  obtained.  The 
present  platform  of  the  Trades  and  Labour 
Congress  embodies  the  following  prin- 
ciples : 


1.  Free  compulsory  education. 

2.  Legal  working  day  of  eight  hour-,, 
and  six  days  to  a  week. 

3.  Government  inspection  of  all 
industries. 

4.  The  abolition  of  the  contract 
system    on  all  public  works. 

5.  A  minimum  living  wage,  based  on 
local  conditions. 

6.  Public  ownership  of  all  franchises, 
such  as  railways,  telegraphs,  telephones, 
waterworks,  lighting,  &c. 

7.  Tax  reform,  by  lessening  taxation 
on  industry  and  increasing  it  on  land 
values. 

8.  Abolition  of  the  Dominion 
Senate. 

i).   Exclusion  of  all  Orientals. 

10.  The  union  label  to  be  placed  on 
all  manufactured  goods,  where  prac- 
ticable, and  on  all  Government  and 
municipal  supplies. 

11.  Abolition  of  child  labour  by 
children  under  fourteen  years  of  age  ; 
and  of  female  labour  in  all  branches  of 
industrial  life,  such  as  mines,  work- 
shops, factories,  &c. 

12.  Abolition  of  property  qualifica- 
tion  for   all    public   offices. 

13.  Voluntary  arbitration  of  labour 
disputes. 

14.  Proportional  representation  with 
grouped  constituencies  and  abolition 
of    municipal    wards. 

13.  Direct  legislation  through  the 
initiative   and    referendum. 

16.  Prohibition  of  prison  labour  in 
competition  with  free  labour. 
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While  following  the  general  principles 
of  the  chief  association  the  various 
provincial  executive  committees  are 
naturally  influenced  by  local  conditions 
and  modify  or  extend  their  requests  to  the 
various  Governments  as  circumstances 
may  require.  In  Alberta  the  chief 
legislative  demands  in  1912  were  :  (1)  the 
elimination  of  the  30-foot  clause  in  the 
Workmen's  Compensation  Act  of  icjoN, 
with  other  amendments  ;  (2)  legislation 
requiring  scaffolding  and  buildings  to  be 
erected  with  ample  provision  for  the  safety 
of  the  workers  ;  (3)  an  Act  prohibiting  the 
employment  of  children  under  sixteen 
years  of  age  ;  (4)  an  Act  requiring  the 
fencing  of  machinery;  (5)  the  incorpora- 
tion of  clauses  in  the  Municipal  Act  of 
Alberta  providing  for  the  tenants'  franchise, 
the  fair  wage,  the  abolition  of  property 
qualifications  for  all  civic  offices,  and  the 
abolition  of  the  poll  tax  ;  (6)  an  eight  hours 
day  on  all  Government  work  ;  (7)  legislation 
prohibiting  the  employment  of  Asiatics  on 
licensed  premises  ;  (8)  the  weekly  payment  of 
wages  ;  (9)  the  establishment  of  a  Provincial 
Department  of  Labour.  The  Government 
of  Alberta  has  so  far  not  seen  its  way  to 
grant  any  of  these  requests,  although  an 
Early  Closing  of  Shops  Act  has  been 
passed  in  response  to  later  demands  of  the 
labour  bodv. 

In  Saskatchewan  the  executive  committee 
has  met  with  a  far  larger  measure  of  success, 
and  its  representations  have  induced  the 
Government  to  pass  an  Act  for  the  protec- 
tion of  persons  employed  in  the  construction 
of  buildings   (Scaffolding  Act)  and  an  Act 
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to  prevent  the  employment  of  white  girls 
by  Orientals.  The  Cities  and  Towns  Act 
was  amended  by  the  abolition  of  the 
property  qualifications  for  mayor,  alder- 
men and  town  councillors  and  the 
extension  of  polling-time  from  5  p.m.  to 
8  p.m.  In  the  case  of  railways  receiving 
Government  aid  and  over  which,  in  con- 
sequence, the  Government  is  able  to  exert 
a  certain  amount  of  influence,  the  scope 
of  the  fair-wage  clause,  originally  limited 
to  railways  under  construction,  was  by 
legislation  extended  to  cover  railways 
constructed  and  in  operation. 

The  request  of  the  committee  that  the 
union  label  should  appear  on  all  Govern- 
ment printing  wherever  practicable  was 
also  granted  by  an  Order  in  Council. 
There  was  also  drafted  an  Act  to  regulate 
the  employment  of  children.  In  March, 
iqii,  the  Provincial  Government  decided 
that  a  Bureau  of  Labour  should  be 
attached  to  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, the  object  of  which  would  be  to 
collect,  assort,  systematize,  and  publish 
information  and  statistics  relating  to  (1) 
employment,  wages,  and  hours  of  labour 
throughout  the  province;  (2)  strikes  or 
other  labour  difficulties  ;  (3)  co-operation, 
trades  unions,  labour  organizations  ;  (4) 
the  relations  between  capital  and  labour 
and  other  subjects  of  interest  to  work- 
ing men ;  (5)  commercial,  industrial,  and 
sanitary  conditions  surrounding  working 
men  ;  and  (6)  such  other  matters  as  relate 
to  the  permanent  prosperity  of  the  in- 
dustries of  the  province.  During  the  two 
vears  of  its  existence  this  Bureau  has  done 
good  work  as  a  mediator  in  the  few 
differences  that  have  occurred  between 
employers  and  employees,  and  in  securing 
and  distributing  harvest  hands  to  garner 
the  crops  of  Saskatchewan.  It  is  note- 
worthy that  during  10,11  not  one  strike, 
lock-out  or  other  serious  labour  trouble 
arose  within  the  province.  The  general 
strike  following  the  lock-out  of  machinists 
and  boilermakers  on  the  Grand  Trunk 
Pacific  Railway  system  was  joined  by  a 
few  men  in  Saskatchewan,  but  as  the 
trouble  extended  over  the  three  Prairie 
Provinces  and  had  its  origin  at  Rivers, 
Manitoba,  it  is  not  fair  to  describe  it  as  a 
labour  trouble  within  the  province  of 
Saskatchewan.  Saskatchewan  is  the  only 
province  in  Canada,  with  the  exception  of 
Prince  Edward  Island,  in  which  during 
the  year  1911-12  disputes  between  labour 
and   capital    were   entirely  absent — a   state 


of  affairs  which  would  seem  to  supply  a 
strong  argument  in  favour  of  the  toler- 
ant and  sympathetic  attitude  which  the 
Government  of  Saskatchewan  has  con- 
sistently adopted  towards  labour  problems. 
In  Manitoba  the  executive  committee  of 
the  Trades  and  Labour  Congress  has  so 
far  experienced  considerable  difficulty  in 
obtaining  any  tangible  legislative  gain, 
with  one  exception  all  their  suggestions 
having  been  disregarded.  The  principles 
advocated  include  (1)  an  Act  to  create  a 
Labour  Bureau  and  the  establishment  of 
an  Employment  Bureau  operated  by  the 
Government  :    (2)  the  Factory    Act   to    be 

Trade. 

Bricklayers  and  masons 

Stone-cutters 

Marble-cutters 

Carpenters 

Plumbers  and  steam  fitters 

Plasterers    ... 

Painters 

Electricians 

Tinsmiths    ... 

Bridge  and  structural  ironworkers 

Portable  and  hoist  engineers     ... 

Builders'  labourers 

Ordinary  labourers 

Team  drivers 

Excavators  ... 

amended     to    include     Chinese    laundries  ; 

(3)  the  enactment  of  a  Shops  Act  similar 
to  the  Shops  Act  of  the  province  of  Ontario  ; 

(4)  legislation  requiring  Street  Railway 
Companies  to  equip  street  cars  with  the 
most  approved  safety  appliances,  and  to 
compel  the  owning  company,  in  the  case 
of  an  accident,  to  submit  the  car  principally 
concerned  for  immediate  inspection  by  a 
competent  and  unbiassed  authority,  who 
will  report  upon  any  defect  in  its  equip- 
ment which  may  come  under  his  notice  ; 

(5)  legislation  governing  the  erection  of 
steel  and  other  buildings  for  the  purpose 
of  preventing  loss  of  life  and  physical 
injury  to  the  workers  employed  ;  (6)  a 
compulsory  inquest  to  be  held  in  every 
case  of  sudden  or  violent  death  ;  (7)  an  Act 
prohibiting  the  employment  of  white 
females  by  Orientals  ;  (8)  the  abolition  of 
the  deposit  now  required  from  candidates 
in  provincial  elections.  In  the  view  of  the 
Government  part  of  this  suggested  legisla- 
tion is  already  provided  for  in  existing  Acts. 
A  Bill  was  passed,  however,  which  has  for 
its   object   the  protection  of  workmen  en- 
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gaged     upon     building    and     construction 
work. 

The  formation  of  trade  unions  and  other 
labour  organizations  has  done  much  to 
secure  an  equitable  rate  of  pav  for  the 
various  classes  of  labour.  There  are  few 
cases  in  which  the  workman  receives  less 
than  23  cents  an  hour  when  board  and 
lodging  are  not  provided,  and  the  skilled 
trades  are  in  many  instances  especially  well 
paid.  The  following  table  gives  the  ap- 
proximate rate  of  wages  in  Winnipeg,  which 
may  be  taken  as  fairly  representative  of  the 
scale  obtaining  throughout  the  three  pro- 
vinces : 


Rat. 

;  per 

Hours  per 

H 
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8 
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8 
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9 
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8 
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M 

9 
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9 

50 

>. 

10 
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10 
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10 
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10 
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10 

High  as  some  of  these  rates  may  seem,  it 
must  not  be  forgotten  that  many  commodi- 
ties, houses  in  particular,  are  correspond- 
ingly dear.  Despite  this,  in  the  case  of  the 
skilled  trades  there  should  still  be  a  surplus 
after  all  living  expenses  have  been  met. 
The  unskilled  labourer  with  a  wife  and 
family  to  support,  however,  will  possibly 
find  some  difficulty  in  keeping  his  expendi- 
ture proportionate  to  his  income. 

To  the  farm  labourer  Western  Canada 
probably  offers  better  prospects  than  any 
other  country  in  the  world.  The  lack  of 
labour  is  a  severe  hindrance  to  the  farmer, 
especially  during  the  harvest  season.  No 
less  than  50,000  harvesters  were  required 
throughout  the  provinces  of  Alberta,  Mani- 
toba, and  Saskatchewan  in  1912,  and  the 
number  available  fell  far  short  of  this  figure. 
The  wages  offered  varied  from  $2.50  to 
$3.75  a  day.  Ordinary  farm  wages  range 
from  S15  a  month  for  an  inexperienced 
to  $45  a  month  for  an  experienced  man, 
with  board  and  lodging  in  addition.  The 
rates  of  pay  are  rather  higher  in  Alberta 
and  Saskatchewan  than   in   Manitoba. 


COMMERCE 


By  CHAS.  F.  ROLAXD,  Commissioner,  Winnipeg  Industrial  Bureau 


URING  the  Customs 
fiscal  yen-  ending 
March  31.  1913, 
Canada  imported 
from  the  United 
States  goods  valued 
at  ftj41.155.N55.  Dur- 
ing the  same  period 
the  value  of  imports  received  from  Great 
Britain  was  1138,659,429.  The  figures  for 
the  whole  Dominion  are  quoted  because 
they  indicate  a  condition  of  affairs  which 
applies  also  to  the  provinces.  It  is  probable 
that  in  the  Western  provinces  the  proportion 
of  goods  imported  is  even  more  favourable 
to  the  United  States  than  shown  by  the 
figures  for  the  whole  Dominion.  Unfor- 
tunately, absolutely  accurate  provincial 
figures  of  imports  from  different  countries 
are  not  readily  obtainable,  but  it  may  be 
11  as  correct  tli.it  the  provinces  of 
Manitoba.  Saskatchewan,  and  Alberta  are 
receiving  annually  from  the  United  States 
imported  goods  of  three  times  the  value 
of  those  received  from  Great  Britain. 
Tin-  phase  of  commerce  in  Western 
Canada  is  one  which  is  bound  to  be  of 
the  greatest  possible  interest  to  the  enter- 
prising British  manufacturer  and  whole- 
saler, and  some  of  the  causes  which,  apart 
from  that  of  geographical  position,  have 
produced  this  condition  of  affairs  will  be 
indicated  in  this  article. 

Imports  and  Exports 

The    total    recorded    imports     into    the 
Prairie       Provinces      during      the      fiscal 


year    ended    Marc 
follows  : 


[913,  were  as  The  annual  value  of  imports  and  exports 
from  these  ports  of  entry  for  three  suc- 
cessive fiscal  vears  ending  March  31,   1912, 

follow,    and     will    be    found   of     value    in 
Saskatchewan       14,510,354  4,494,051 


Manitoba 


Dutiable. 

*47.»55.°77 


Fret. 
$  I  [,242,607 


Alberta 


3,508,229 


indicating    the    decrease    (except    in    Sas- 


katchewan) in  the  case  of   exports  and  the 
These   figures,  supplied  by  the  Customs       very  substantial   increase    in    the    value  of 
Department    at    Ottawa,  do    not.  however,       imports  in  all  three  provinces. 


Kisc  w   Ye  \i«  Ended 
March  31.  igio. 


1-im  \i    Year  Ended 
M  irch  31,  100. 


Imports 

lintel  id  1. 11 

Consumption. 


Exports. 


Manitoba 
Saskatchewan  . 
Alberta... 


4,192,919      -'5,591,554      3,134.564 
2,C)I 2,477  6,145,608       4,056,582 

i6r,t90       6,007,002        365,265 


Imports 

Entered  for 

Consumption. 


34,625,450 


Ms.  \i    Yi-  xk  Ended 
Makc.i   31,   1912, 


Exports 


302,815 


10,908,551    !   4,621,809 
9,135,678  ^2.<^5 


Imports 

Entered  i-i 

Consumption. 


42,459.529 
14,236,453 

■3.721.754 


represent  the  total  imports  of  the  Dominion 
for  which  a  market  is  found  in  the  pro- 
vinces named.  Large  quantities  of  im- 
ported goods,  supplied  by  Eastern  houses 
with  Western  branches,  and  consigned  to 
the  Eastern  Customs  ports  of  entry,  arc- 
shipped  West.  Of  these,  however,  no 
record  is  kept.  Another  difficulty  en- 
countered in  compiling  the  total  imports 
into  the  Prairie  Provinces  is  the  fact  that 
official  records  are  kept  only  of  the  goods 
received  at  the  Customs  ports  of  entry. 
There  is,  therefore,  a  large  inter-provincial 
trade  of  which  there  is  no  record.  In 
Manitoba  there  are  five  ports  of  entry,  in 
Saskatchewan   four,   and   in   Alberta    three. 
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An  analysis  of  the  goods  entered  for 
consumption,  dutiable  and  free,  at  the 
ports  of  Winnipeg,  Manitoba,  and  Calgary, 
Alberta,  during  the  fiscal  year  ended  March 
31,  1912,  amounting  in  the  case  of 
Winnipeg  to  $36,521,019  and  of  Calgary 
to  $8,006,691,  may  be  taken  as  exemplifying 
the  principal  articles  imported  by  the  three 
provinces.  The  list  of  some  300  classes 
of  goods  of  almost  every  conceivable  de- 
scription contains  the  following,  of  which 
the  value  in  each  case  exceeds  $100,000. 
Where  the  value  exceeds  $1,000,000  the 
exact  amount  is  given  : — 

Winnipeg.— Dutiable  :  Ale,  beer,  and 
porter  ;    animals  (living)  ;    books,   periodi- 
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cals,  and  other  printed  matter  ;  brass 
manufactures  ;  bricks,  tiles,  &c.  ;  carriages 
of  all  kinds,  including  railway  cars,  trucks, 
eic.  ;  coal,  bituminous  and  dust  ;  cork  and 
cork  wood;  fruits  and  nuts,  $i,  174,11,;; 
glass  ;  gloves  and  mitts  ;  gunpowder  and 
other  explosive--  :  gutta-percha,  india- 
rubber,  &c.  ;  hats,  caps,  and  bonnets  ;  iron 
and  steel  manufactures,  $10,046,252  ;  jellies, 
jams,  and  preserves  :  jewellery  ;  leather 
and  leather  goods  ;  mats,  door  and  carriage  : 
mineral  substances  ;  musical  instruments  ; 
oils  of  all  kinds  ;  oiled  cloths,  cork  matting, 
and  linoleum  ;  optical  and  other  scientific 
instruments  ;  paper  and  manufactures  of 
paper;  butter,  cheese,  and  lard;  meats 
ribbons  ;  signs  ;  soaps  ;  spirits ;  sugars  ; 
tobacco  ;  vegetables  ;  manufactures  of 
wood  ;  wool  and  manufactures  of  wool, 
81,642,797. 

Free  of  duty  :  Diamonds  ;  logs  :  lumber 
and  timber  (sawn,  not  shaped)  ;  fruits 
(green)  ;  binder  twine  ;  drugs  and  chemi- 
cals :  iron  and  steel  ;  tin  :  gasolene  ;  coffee 
and  tea. 

Calgary. — Dutiable  :  Carnages,  railway 
cars,  trucks,  &c.  ;  cotton  manufactures; 
electrical  apparatus,  motors,  &c.  ;  fruits 
and  nuts  ;  iron  and  steel  manufactures, 
$2,686,260  ;  leather  and  leather  goods  ; 
meats  ;  spirits  ;  manufactured  wood  ;  wool 
and  manufactures  of  wool. 

Free  of  duty  ;  Lumber  and  timber  (sawn, 
not  shaped)  ;  fruits  (green)  ;  iron  and  steel ; 
tea. 

The  principal  articles  exported  from  the 
Prairie  Provinces,  apart  from  the  enormous 
quantities  of  wheat  and  other  cereals,  are 
sand  and  gravel;  fish  ;  telegraph  and  other 
poles  ;  horses  and  furs  1  undressed). 

Agricultural  Wealth 

The  greatest  source  of  wealth  in  Western 
Canada  is  agriculture,  and  the  greatest 
single  contributing  factor  is  wheat.  Pro- 
bably there  has  never  been  a  more  striking 
instance  of  the  power  of  agriculture  to 
create  a  great  and  prosperous  community 
than  that  which  is  on  view  on  the  plains 
oi  Western  Canada  to-day.  Here  is  a 
country  where  no  more  than  40  years 
ago  there  were  about  12,000  people,  mostly 
half-breeds  and  Indians,  but  which  now 
has  a  population  of  1,500,000,  and  is  adding 
to  that  rather  considerable  number  in  the 
spring  and  summer  months  each  year  at 
the  rate  of  over  1,000  a  day.  The  soil  of 
Western  Canada  is  rich  and  fertile  beyond 
the    dreams    of    agricultural    avarice,   and 


produces  crops  year  after  year  in  unex- 
celled quality  and  higher  average  yield 
than  any  other  country  in  the  world  where 
farming  is  done  on  the  same  big  scale. 
Wheal  produces  20  to  60  bushels  to  the 
acre  ;  oats,  from  50  to  100  bushels  ;  and 
barley,  from  30  to  60  bushels. 

The  area  of  the  three  provinces  is 
47c), 102,438  acres,  and  of  this  it  is  estimated 
that,  exclusive  of  the  territory  recently 
added  to  Manitoba,  some  200,000,000 
aires  are  arable.  In  1900  the  acreage 
under  crop — wheat,  oats,  and  bailee  — 
was  3,491,413  ;  in  1906  it  had  increased 
to  7,894,666;  in  191 1,  14,626,254;  and  in 
1912,  17,329,000.  In  addition  to  this 
1,110,000  acres  of  flax  were  sown  in  1912. 
The  money  value  of  last  year's  grain 
crop  alone  is  conservatively  estimated  at 
$250,000,000.  That  these  facts  and  figures 
are  only  records  of  the  beginning  of 
progress   and   development   in   the   Prairie 


Manitoba  ... 
Sackatchewan 
Alberta 


polis.  In  1911,  101326,250  bushels  of 
wheat  were  handled  at  Winnipeg,  as 
against  96,647,850  bushels  at  Minneapolis 
and  42,629,751  bushels  at  Chicago.  Last 
year  143,682,750  bushels  of  grain  were 
handled  at  Winnipeg,  which  is  now  the 
largest  primary  grain  market  in  the  world. 

Manufactures 

A  noteworthy  feature  in  the  commerce  of 
the  three  Prairie  Provinces  is  the  remarkable 
increase  in  the  output  of  factories  during 
the  past  few  years.  Every  Western  city 
and  town  is  alive  to  the  importance  of 
securing  industrial  expansion,  and  almost 
all  have  official  or  semi-official  organiz- 
ations to  place  before  prospective  manu- 
facturers their  respective  advantages.  The 
following  table  shows  the  values  of  pro- 
ducts manufactured  in  the  three  provinces 
during  the  years  1900  to  19101  and  the 
increase  per  cent,  during  that  period  : 


Increase  Per  Cent. 


2,927,439 

53,673.609 

315-19 

6^1,000 

6,332,132 

871-69 

1,315,320 

18,788,826 

i,3?378 

Provinces,   and  that   the   future   holds  tre-  The  comparative  statistics  of  the  output 

mendous  possibilities  for  this  wonderfully  of  factories  in  towns  with  a  population  of 

productive    country,   may    be    judged    by  10,000   and  over,  in    the   years   1890,  1900, 

the   fact   that    only    10    per    cent,   of    the  and  1910,  are  as  follows  : 


Towns. 

Values  of  Products  in 

lyoo. 

igio.i 

Winnipeg     . 

Calgary 

Regina 

Edmonton    . 

Brandon 

Moose  Jaw  . 

Saskatoon 

5,611,240 
258,900 

753,800 

8,616,248 
599.444 

243,778 
541,327 
135,040 

8 

55,400,608 

7.751.011 

!,3[3.274 

4.493,304 

2.330430 

738,818 

683,277 

available  land  is  under  cultivation.  Com- 
merce is  measured  by  the  power  of  the 
land  to  maintain  population,  and  cities 
and  towns  can  grow  to  the  limit  of  the 
crop  resources  which  directly  or  indirectly 
support  them.  The  future  of  the  cities 
and  towns  of  Western  Canada  will  be 
measured  by  the  size  of  the  crops  of  the 
three  Prairie  Provinces — Manitoba,  Sas- 
katchewan, and  Alberta. 

The  greater  part  of  this  immense  annual 
crop  is  handled  at  Winnipeg.  Indeed,  in 
this  respect  Winnipeg  lias  surpassed  the 
famous  markets  of   Chicago  and   Minnea- 
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The  following  are  the  principal  indus- 
tries of  the  three  provinces,  with  the 
amount  of  capital  employed  in  each  in 
1910.1 

Manitoba. — Bread,  biscuits,  and  con- 
fectionery, $1,112,066  ;  brick,  tile,  and 
pottery,  $1,452,907  ;  railway  and  other  cars, 
$2,500,000  ;  electric  light  and  power, 
$4,145,542  ;  flour  and  grist  mill  products, 
$8,979,829  ;  foundry  and  machine  shop  pro- 
ducts, $1,397,876;  liquors  (malt),  $1,855,745  : 
lumber  products,  $3,533,717  ;  printing  and 

1  The  most  recent  figures.  Were  figures  available 
tor  1913  they  would  show  a  considerable  increase 
over  those  given. 
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publishing  -      Bi,aa8     meal  packing,  etc., 
12,652,362  ;  stone  (cut),  81,244,382. 

Alberta.     Hi  iek.     tile,    and      pottery, 

-     [41,317;     electric    light    and    power. 

.   3  :  liquors  (mall      -  '  I  [0,663  :  log 

products     12,169,245;    lumber    products, 

1,591  :  meat  packing,  etc.,  81,660,000. 

Saskatchewan.— Flour    and    grist    mill 

products,       81,174,000;      log      products, 

Western  Canada  Market 
It  has  been  shown  that  the  total  of 
imports  during  1913  into  the  three  Prairie 
Provinces  reached  198,988,068,  and  that 
the  total  value  of  manufactured  products 
in  1910  (lasl  available  authentic  figures) 
amounted  to  878,794,567.  These  figures, 
however,  must  not  be  taken  ;b  representing 
the  total  of  manufactured  goods  marketed 
in  Manitoba,  Saskatchewan,  and  Alberta. 
Various  efforts  have  been  made  to  estimate 
the  Western  Canada  market  for  manu- 
factured goods,  or  at  any  rate  to  ascertain 
the  quantity  of  goods  handled  annually 
at  Winnipeg,  from  which  centre  the  larger 
part  is  distributed.  A  compilation  made 
by  the  Winnipeg  Industrial  Bureau  of  car 
lot  commodities  billed  into  Winnipeg 
during  the  year  1911  throws  interesting 
light  on  the  enormous  inter-provincial 
amerce  of  which  there  is  no  Government 
record.  The  following  are  some  of  the 
figures  of  complete  car  load  lots  billed 
direct  into  Winnipeg: 


Coram 

Car  Lots. 

Agricultural  implements 

...  2,120 

Wire  nails,  fencing 

...   1,539 

Cement     ...          ...          

...  1. 1  No 

Furniture 

...  1 ,091 

Hardware 

...  1,042 

Sugar 

...      <)72 

Paper        

...     868 

Carriage-  and   wagons 

...     712 

Machinery 

...     675 

Iron  pipes 

...     682 

Stoves  and  ranges 

...     584 

Canned  goods    ... 

■■     57* 

Brick        

...     539 

Is    ... 

...     514 

Sewer  and   drain   pipe 

...     667 

Automobiles 

...     436 

indow  and   plate) 

. . .    406 

Another  compilation,  prepared  from  the 
records  of  Winnipeg  jobbing  houses  and 
based  on  the  actual  turnover  of  one  year 
2  .  give-  further  instructive  informa- 
tion. The  available  records  showed  a  turn- 
over of  a-  much  a-  $25,000, 000  in  agricul- 


tural implements  and  farm  machinery  ; 
816,000,000  in  the  hardware  trade: 
-  1,000,000  in  grocerie  817,000,000  in 
dry  goods  and   textiles:   8l2,OO0,O00  ill  the 

iron  and  building  trades:  ovei    8 >.ooo 

in  the  bout  and  -hoe  trade  :  85,000,000  mi 
the  automobile  industry,  and  so  on,  includ- 
ing large  sum-  for  railway  and  municipal 
supplies,  furniture,  drugs,  electrical  appli- 
ances, chemicals,  confectionery,  metal 
products,  leather  lines,  stoves,  ranges, 
furnace-,  household  necessities,  and  other 
less  important  commodities. 

On  the  basis  of  these  figures  it  is  con- 
servatively estimated  that  the  city  of 
Winnipeg  alone  is  now  selling,  throughout 
the  extensive  area  for  which  it  is  the 
economic  distributing  centre,  manufactured 
goods  to  the  annual  value  of  $175,000,000. 
The  purchasing  power  of  the  Western 
Canada  market,  based  on  the  actual  value 
of  last  year's  crops — about  $250,000,000  — 
and  the  other  developed  resources  of 
forests,  fisheries,  and  mines  is  calculated 
to  be  in  the  neighbourhood  of  $300,000,000. 
This  splendid  market  is  made  up  to  a 
very  large  extent  of  people  from  the 
British  Isle-  familiar  with  the  goods  and 
trade  marks  of  British  manufacturers.  Yet 
even  with  the  advantages  accorded  the 
British  manufacturer  and  wholesaler  by 
the  preferential  tariff,  this  market,  as  has 
been  shown,  is  being  exploited  by  com- 
mercial enterprise  outside  of  the  British 
Empire. 

British  and   United   States   Trade   Methods 
Compared 

If  Great  Britain  is  to  promote  and  expand 
the  sale  of  British  manufactures  in  Canada, 
she  must  grapple  with  the  problem 
earnestly  and  actively,  and  adopt  a  more 
progressive  policy  than  is  now  pursued. 
It  can  scarcely  be  doubted  that  British 
manufacturers  have  hitherto  failed  to 
devote  sufficient  attention  to  their  Canadian 
trade,  more  especially  their  Western 
Canadian  trade.  The  British  manufacturer 
has  in  fact  allowed  the  United  States  a 
freer  hand  in  Canada  than  has  been  given 
to  competing  nations  in  other  foreign 
fields. 

The  Canadian  provinces  beyond  the 
(Ireat  Lakes  offer  perhaps  the  greatest 
market  in  the  world  for  manufactured 
goods  of  every  description.  The  needs 
of  the  Canadian  West  for  manufactured 
goods  are  many  and  varied.  It  is  true  that 
certain    goods  are   now   manufactured    in 
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Winnipeg,  but  the  demand  for  manu- 
factured goods  is  growing  so  rapidly  that 
the  West  will  not  be  able  to  supply  foi 
some  years  to  come  more  than  a  small 
portion  of  what  i-  required. 

Article  after  article   has  appeared   in  the 

Press    of    the    United    Kingdom    and    in 

Canada  urging  British  dealers  to  take 
steps  to  improve  the  situation.  Patriotic 
resolutions  have  been  adopted  by  British 
Boards  of  Trade,  and  British  manufacturers 
have  organized  several  schemes  to  develop 
Canadian  commerce,  all  without  the  desired 
effect. 

There  is  no  lack  of  faith  in  Great  Britain 
.1-  regard-  the  sure  and  rapid  development 
of  Canadian  trade.  Many  big  British 
manufacturer-  have  up-to-date  selling 
organizations,  and  a  large  number  advertise 
their  goods  freely  in  Canada,  but  there 
seems  to  be  a  lack  of  the  "follow-up" 
system  as  carried  out  on  this  continent. 
Ag.un,  in  all  selling  organizations  a  propel 
base  is  essential  to  the  successful  expansion 
of  trade,  and  in  this  respect  the  British 
trailer  1-  lacking.  If  the  British  manu- 
facturer desires  to  meet  the  competition 
of  the  United  States,  it  is  absolutely 
necessary  that  he  shall  maintain  proper 
warehouse  stocks  in  Canada.  This  neces- 
sary step,  which  assures  the  quicker 
delivery  of  goods,  should  be  followed  by 
the  adoption  of  Canadian  methods  in 
advertising  and  cataloguing.  Again,  prices 
should  be  quoted  in  Canadian  currency 
instead  of  in  British  pounds,  shillings,  and 
pence.  By  the  adoption  of  Canadian 
standards  of  weights,  measures,  and 
currency,  by  the  adoption  of  Canadian 
methods  in  correspondence,  advertising, 
and  cataloguing,  and  especially  by  pro- 
viding for  the  prompt  delivery  of  goods, 
the  British  manufacturer  can  remove  the 
greatest  barrier  which  at  present  interposes 
between  his  firm  and  Western  Canadian 
trade. 

British  Service  Required 
In  opening  a  progressive  campaign 
British  manufacturers  should  make  it  their 
concern  to  secure  the  formation  in 
Canada  of  a  fully  organized  and  adequate 
service  of  trade  commissioners.  Through 
the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce 
of  Canada,  which  issues  weekly  reports 
containing  trade  inquiries,  British  manu- 
facturers are  receiving  "  service  "  ;  but 
that  service,  even  when  taken  in  con- 
junction with  the  service  rendered  by  the 
special  Trade  Commissioner-General  of  the 
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British  Board  of  Trade,  who  has  offices 
al  Montreal  and  advisory  sub-agents  in 
scattered  cities,  is  not  sufficient  to  cope 
with  the  well-organized  and  perfected 
organization  provided  by  the  United  States 
Government  for  the  benefit  of  its  manu- 
facturing concerns. 

The    United   States   consular   service    in 
Canada  consists  of  five  consulates-general, 
26   consulates,    and    45    consular   agencies, 
making   a   total    of    76    trade    agencies   in 
Canada.       The     officer-     employed     must 
undergo    both   written  and    oral    examina- 
tions,   the    written    examination    including 
"at  least  one  modern  language  other  than 
English— French,     German,    or    Spanish." 
They  are  required  to  be  conversant  with 
the    natural,    industrial,     and     commercial 
resources  and  the  commerce  of  the  United 
States,    especially    with    reference    to    the 
possibility  of  extending  American  trade  in 
Canada.      They  are,  in  addition,  required 
to    possess    some    knowledge    of    political 
economy,  and  the  elements  of  international, 
commercial,  and  maritime  laws.     A  United 
States  consular  officer  is  required  to  furnish 
specific  reports  on  commercial  conditions 
and  trade  opportunities,  and  he  is  supposed 
to  answer  intelligently  all  queries  of  United 
States    manufacturers.      The    system   em- 
ployed  enables   the    United   States  manu- 
facturer to  get  into  touch  with  every  possible 
opening  of   any  account.      If    a  Canadian 
dealer  wishes  to  get  the  name  and  address 
of    a    United    States    manufacturer    of    a 
certain  line  of  goods,  he  has  only  to  apply 
to  the  consular  officer,  who  has  on  file  a 
complete  library  of  catalogues  and  direc- 
tories of  United  States  manufacturers  and 
exporters.      Not    only    is    the    information 
supplied  without  delay,  but  the  inquiry  is 
sent  direct  to  the  Department  of  Commerce 
at  Washington,  where  it  is  sent  out  in  the 
daily  reports  furnished  by  the  Government. 
The  -ervice  thus  rendered  to  United  States 
manufacturers  is   of    great   material  value. 
These  officers  are  efficient  and  thoroughly 
conversant  with  the  commercial  resources 
of    their    own    country,   as   well    as    with 
conditions     throughout     the     districts     of 
which  they  are  in   charge.     The  activities 
of   the    United   States  consular  officer  are 
not,  however,  confined   to   the   answering 
of  queries.     He  must  show  initiative  if  he 
is  to  hold  his  position.     In  a  formal  report 
made  to  his  Government  or  by  an  informal 
suggestion  he  brings  to  the  attention  of  the 
United    States    manufacturer    methods    by 
which  the  sale  of  home  products  may  be 


promoted.  He  is  on  the  ground  and  is 
aide  to  give  valuable  information  as  to  the 
peculiar  trade  customs  of  his  district,  thus 
serving  both  shipper  and  buyer.  With 
fully  equipped  offices,  the  United  States 
consul  gets  advance  information  regarding 
tenders  on  big  construction  contracts. 
There  is  little  red  tape,  the  whole  service 
being  conducted  upon  up-to-date  business 
lines. 

[f  British  manufacturers  are  to  meet 
this  competition  there  must  be  organized 
effort.  Their  endeavours  should  be  backed 
by  efficient  and  adequate  Government 
agencies  in  every  trade  centre  of  the 
Dominion. 

A  Forecast  of  Development 

The  wealth  of  Western  Canada's  partially 
developed   resources  is  vet   untold.     Witli 
only  a  fractional    part   of  the  arable  land 
under   cultivation,    with    the    resources    of 
mines   and    forests    practically  untouched, 
with    immigration   increasing   yearly    both 
in   quantity  and   quality,  and    with    money 
pouring    in    year    after    year    in    ever-in- 
creasing  amount,    who    can    foretell    what 
the   future   may  hold   for  the    Prairie  Pro- 
vinces?    In  the  early  sixties  people  scoffed 
at  the    idea   that   Chicago    would    ever    be 
more  than  a  frontier  town,  but  agricultural 
and    commercial    conditions   demanded   a 
great  city  on  the  spot  where  Chicago  now 
stands.    Similarly,  development  hitherto  un- 
dreamed  of    should   follow  the  settlement 
of   the  Western   provinces.     Never  before 
has    pioneering    been    done     under     such 
favourable    conditions   as   exist   to-day   in 
the  prairies  of  the  Canadian  West.     Rail- 
wav    building    in    Western   Canada   is  one 
of    the    wonders    of    the    age,    over   seven 
miles    of    new  track   being   laid  down   for 
everv    day   in    the   year.      Each    year   the 
railway    map   of    Western    Canada   shows 
hundreds    of    miles    of    extensions   in    all 
directions.     Development  in  this  direction, 
with  the  opening  of  the  Panama  Canal  and 
the  Hudson's  Bay  Railroad,  will  facilitate  the 
handling  of  the  grain  crop.     This  will  pro- 
portionately increase  the  acreage  cultivated, 
which  in  turn  will  create  an  ever-increasing 
demand  for  manufactured  goods.    Nor  will 
the  demand  be  limited  to  the  actual  neces- 
sities of  life,  for   the   Western  farmer  has 
money,  and  buys  liberally  of  the  luxuries. 
Along  the  lines  of  new  railway  new  towns 
are    being,    and    for    many    years    will    be, 
built  to  provide   for  the   immediate   needs 
of  the  agricultural  population. 
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Remarkable  Growth   of  Western 
Cities 

The  annual  and  fully  authenticated 
records  of  the  leading  Western  cities  and 
towns,  extending  over  a  period  of  years, 
form  the  most  reliable  guide  for  those 
who  seek  commercial  and  industrial 
investments.  In  order  that  the  substantial 
increases  which  are  being  made  in  popu- 
lation, bank  clearings,  building  permits, 
assessment ,  postal  revenue,  and  customs 
duties  may  be  brought  home  to  the 
reader,  the  figures  for  the  past  five  years 
of  eight  leading  Western  cities  have  been 
tabulated   (see   page  ;>97). 

Western  Canada's  Water  Power 

In  these  days,  when  hydro-electric  power 
is  becoming  so  important  a  factor  in 
industry,  it  is  of  interest  to  note  that  in 
the  Western  Provinces  there  are  vast 
possibilities  in  this  regard.  In  Manitoba 
there  is  water-power  which  would  pro- 
duce 7,000,000  horse-power,  and  only 
78,000  horse-power  is  being  utilized.  In 
Saskatchewan  the  water-power  awaiting 
to  be  used  aggregates  500,000  horse-power. 
In  Alberta,  out  of  1,144,000  horse-power 
onlv  1,330  horse-power  has  been  converted. 
This  stupendous  force  promises  soon  to 
supply  light,  heat,  and  power  to  the 
many  cities  of  Western  Canada. 

Hudson's  Bay  and  Panama  Trade 
Routes 

The  advantage  to  be  gained  by  Western 
Canada  from  the  completion  of  the  Hudson's 
Bay  Railway  will  be  more  readily  realized 
when  it  is  stated  that  the  land  haul  for 
grain  or  other  products  en  route  to  Euro- 
pean markets  will  be  very  considerably 
reduced  by  this  route.  This  will  materially 
reduce  the  cost  of  transportation,  railway 
rates  being  considerably  higher  than  those 
by  water. 

The  resources  of  Hudson's  Bay  and 
regions  adjacent  to  the  railway,  from 
which  exports  may  be  expected  in  the 
future,  include  timber,  minerals,  agricul- 
tural  products,  fish,  fur,  and  oil. 

In  the  opinion  of  those  best  qualified 
to  judge,  the  opening  of  the  Panama 
Canal  will  not  greatly  affect  the  trade 
of  Central  Canada.  No  doubt  a  small 
percentage  of  the  grain  now  passing  east- 
wards,  to  find  its  market  in  Europe,  will 
ultimately  pass  through  British  Columbian 
ports    and    the    Canal.     It    would   appear, 
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however,    that    many    influences,    besides      still    be   largely   favoured.     It    is,   in   fact,  however,    that     shipments     through     the 

freight    rates,    determine    the    route    by      as  yet  extremely  difficult  to  estimate  the  Canal   will   involve  a   long  haul  over  the 

which    Canadian   grain    i--    exported,   and      effect  which  the  Panama  Canal  will  pro-  Rocky    Mountains    and    the    payment    of 

it  i>  possible  that  the  eastward  shipment      duce    upon    the    trade    of     the     Prairie  Canal  dues,  the  precise  amount  of  which 

.tin  from   its  point   of  production   will       Provinces.       It     should     be     remembered.  lias   not   yet   been   determined. 
RECORDS  OF   WESTERN   CITIES,   SHOWING    INCREASES    IN    PERIOD   OF    FIVE   YEARS,    1908-1,, u. 


Population. 

1 

Building  Permits. 

Rateabli  A  scssment. 

Postal  Revenue. 

Customs  Duties 

Winnipeg 

118,252 

to 
200,000 

(114,111  ,801 
to 
[,537,817,524 

5,513,700 

to 
20,563,750 

102,790,170 

to 

214,360,440 

s 

555.466 

to 

1,017,829 

3 
3.S<>7,889 

to 
[0,484,920 

Brandon       

I  1.  >82 

to 
14,000 

29,430,274 

1  101  I  1  'to 

»7»°75 

205.047 

to 

1   101214 

9,252,822 
to 

1  1.026,760 

45,960 

to 
00,780 

151,624 
'to 

405,167 

Calgary         

2v000 

"to 
74,000 

04.M5.227 

to 
275,491,303 

1,004.520 

to 
■ '  ;. 14.220 

17.041,678 

to 

55,850,000 

90..)4 1 
to 
229,036 

269,153 

to 
2,700,285 

Edmonton     

20.000 

to 
60,000 

58,596,505 

to 

220,727,017 

2.54')-s47 
to 

14,446,819 

20,903,910 
to 

77,017,850 

58,801 
"to 

134.652 

104,^12 
to 

1.551-379 

l.ethbridge    ... 

0020 

to 

15,000 

28,818,693 

(191 11  '  to 

33.485.04" 

369.H5 

to 

[,358,250 

5,664,608 

to 
[6,182,000 

14.541 

to 

36,823 

35.058 

to 

520,227 

Moose  Jaw    ... 

10.000 

to 
25,000 

39.872,743 

to 

65,136,326 

430.925 
to 

5.275,797 

9,222,260 
to 

56,755,468 

22,819 
to 

59.226 

24,094 

to 

964,778 

Regina 

10,000 
to 

5>i,2IO 

5°,739,I59 

(1910)  '  to 

115.727,(147 

516,656 

to 

8,047,309 

12,401.380 
to 

54,999942 

(9.000 
to 
127,665 

83,103 

to 
969,961 

.'Oil        

IO,50O 

to 

27,600 

''5.557.142 

(191 1 )  "to 

115,898,467 

115,625 

to 
7,640,530 

7,205,285 

to 

39,867,465 

19,711 

to 

84,199 

15.215 

to 
1,076,269 

1  Clearing  House  started. 
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OPENINGS    FOR   CAPITAL 

MANITOBA 

By  CHAS.    F.    ROLAXD,  Commissioner,  Winnipeg  Industrial   Bureau 


PENINGS  for  capital 
in  the  Prairie  Pro- 
vinces are  so  numer- 
ous and  varied  that 
they  may  be  said  to 
embrace  almost  every 
known  form  of  in- 
vestment. The  enor- 
mous area  of  new  territory  opened  up 
by  unprecedented  railway  expansion  has 
created  a  demand  for  money  for  legitimate 
development  which  offers  the  investor  a 
wide  choice.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  no 
portion  of  the  globe  forms  a  more  profit- 
able, and  at  the  same  time  a  safer,  field  for 
the  investment  of  capital  in  large  or  small 
amounts. 

The  main  security  behind  Western 
Canadian  investment  of  all  kinds  is  the 
wealth-producing  power  of  the  land  itself. 
The  extraordinary  productiveness  of  the  soil 
of  Western  Canada  is  leading  to  the  building 
of  cities  and  towns  with  wonderful  rapidity, 
and  vast  fortunes  have  been,  and  are  still 
being,  made  by  the  increase  in  land  values. 
Wherever  development  has  taken  place,  at 
almost  every  point  reached  by  the  railroads, 
in  the  little  prairie  towns  as  well  as  in  the 
lar-ge  trade  centres,  investments  can  be 
found  that  offer  at  least  absolute  security 
for  principal  and  interest,  and  very  likelv 
a  handsome  return  upon  the  capital  em- 
ployed. Specific  instances  illustrating  the 
increase  in  values  could  be  enumerated  by 
the  score,  but  a  few  in  the  business  centre 


of  Winnipeg — a  city  of  200,003  inhabitants 
— will  illustrate  the  extremelv  profitable 
nature  of  real  estate  investment  where 
purchase  is  guided  by  business  foresight. 
In  this  city  there  are  thoroughly  authenti- 
cated instances  of  property  increasing  in 
value  during  the  ten-year  period.  1902  to 
1912,  as  much  as  10,  16,  20,  25,  and  even  30 
times  ;  and  on  the  spot  these  examples  are 
not  regarded  as  exceptional.  The  captious 
critic  might  point  out  that  the  instances 
quoted  were  of  a  speculative  character,  but 
just  where  the  speculative  element  enters 
into  investment  in  Western  Canadian  real 
estate  is  a  subject  for  controversy  even 
among  those  whose  business  it  is  to  know. 
It  is  unfortunate  that  there  are  now,  and 
have  been  in  the  past,  many  so-called  "  real 
estate  investments "  which  are  extremely 
unlikely  to  yield  an  adequate  return  for 
many  years  to  come.  But  no  one  need  be 
imposed  on  if  ordinary  precautions  are 
taken.  There  is  no  lack  of  reputable  real 
estate  agents,  whose  names  and  addresses 
may  be  secured  by  an  ordinary  business  in- 
quiry. Some,  of  course,  are  endowed  with 
more  foresight  than  others,  and  of  a  number 
it  may  be  said  with  absolute  truth  that  they 
seem  to  possess  the  genius  of  selection. 

Apart,  however,  from  the  purchase  of  real 
estate  in  anticipation  of  a  rise  in  values, 
there  are  very  profitable  investments  in 
land  in  which  the  element  of  speculation 
plays  no  part.  First  of  these  may  be 
mentioned  the  purchase  of   agreements  of 
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sale,  which  will  yield  some  15  per  cent,  or 
more  according  to  the  state  of  the  market. 
In  the  purchase  of  this  class  of  invest- 
ment it  is  advisable  to  secure  expert 
advice  on  the  spot,  as  a  knowledge  of  the 
property  and  of  the  parties  interested  in  the 
agreement  is  necessary. 

Of  a  still  more  conservative  character, 
and  a  favourite  form  of  investment  by 
insurance  and  trust  companies,  is  the  real 
estate  mortgage.  At  the  end  of  last  year,  it 
has  been  estimated,  trust  loan  and  insurance 
companies  had  invested  in  Manitoba,  Sas- 
katchewan, and  Alberta  over  $250,000,000, 
the  great  bulk  being  in  mortgage  loans. 
The  constantly  increasing  value  of  farm 
lands  and  city  property  makes  the  mortgage 
investment  much  safer  here  than  in  older 
countries.  Further,  in  Great  Britain  and 
elsewhere,  advances  are  made  on  two- 
thirds  or  three-fourths  of  the  value  of 
property,  and  the  rate  of  interest  varies 
from  3^  to  qi  per  cent.,  or  little  better.  In 
Western  Canada,  on  the  other  hand,  cash  is 
advanced  on  only  40  or  50  per  cent,  of  the 
value,  and  the  rate  of  interest  is  usually 
7  per  cent.,  varying  from  6  to  8  and  even 
g  per  cent.  There  are  many  strong  com- 
panies in  Western  Canada— some  with 
offices  in  Great  Britain— which  act  as 
intermediary  between  the  borrower  and 
the  lender. 

Probably  the  largest  amount  of  British 
capital  invested  in  Canada  is  drawing  from 
4i  to  5A  per  cent,  in  the  bonds  of  the  larger 
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Canadian  cities,  which  arc  regularly  quoted 
on  the  London  Stock  Exchange.  There 
the  more  profitable  bonds 
of  smaller  municipalities,  yielding  interest 
at   from   5  to  6J    per   eetit.      These   have  up 

to  the   present  always  been  underwritten 

l>v  Canadian  mortgage  corporation-,  and 
owing  to  the  fact  that  they  are  not  quote  1 
on  the  Lond  in  Stock  Exchange,  which  lists 
only  the  larger  issues  of  debentures,  they 

.ire  not  a  form  of  investment  well  known 
to  the  Km  ope. m  investor.  Many  of  these 
municipalities  conduct  the  sale  of  these 
g  their  fiscal  agents  in  Winni- 
peg, Montreal,  or  Toronto,  who  direct  all 
negotiations,  from  the  fixing  of  the  amount 
1  to  the  marketing  of  the  bonds. 
There  seems  to  be  no  reason  why  the 
British  investor  should  not  share  in  this  safe 
and  profitable  form  of  investment.  He  can 
safely  do  so  by  dealing  direct  with  reput- 
able bond  houses  in  the  Dominion. 

Another  form  of  investment  which  affords 
an  abundant  margin  of  safety,  which  yields 
a  6  per  cent,  return  and  over,  and  is  readily 
convertible  into  cash,  is  found  in  the  better 
class  of  industrial  bonds.  Ready  converti- 
bility may  be  ensured  by  confining  purchase 
of  industrial  bonds  to  issues  sponsored  by 
strong  and  old-established  bond  houses. 
houses  will  always  make  a  market 
for  their  own  bonds.  A  well-known 
Canadian  financial  publication  lays  down 
the  following  rules  for  the  direction  of 
the  investor  in  industrial  bonds  :  "  Guard 
nst  over-capitalization  in  bonded  debt; 
consider  only  companies  dealing  in  staple 
products  :  net  earnings  for  the  past  five 
years  should  be  at  least  double  the  interest 
charges  :  capital  actually  paid  up  in  cash 
should  be  considerably  larger  than  the 
bonded  debt  ;  the  management  should  be 
in  the  hands  of  men  of  repute  as  to 
ability  and  integrity  ;  the  business  should 
not  be  one  whose  plant  and  organization 
can  be  quickly  and  easily  duplicated." 

The  natural  resources  of  the  Prairie 
Provinces,  such  as  coal,  timber,  and 
mineral     deposits,    to    a    great    extent    un- 


developed, will  undoubtedly  afford  a  vei  \ 
profitable  field  for  investment  in  the  early 
future,  and  .it  the  present  time  offer  a  very 
attractive  subje  i  on  investigation  In-  men 
with  practical  experience  in  these  lines. 
Very  little  has  vet  been  done  toward-  ex- 
ploiting mineral  resources,  which,  more 
particularly  in  the  northern  p. iris  of  the 
three  provinces,  are  known  to  be  abundant. 
Large  quantities  of  valuable  timber  still 
remain  untouched,  and  it  is  seldom  that  a 
new  di-tiict  is  opened  up  without  reports 
being  received  of  discoveries  of  natural 
resources  of  commercial  value.  Some  of 
the  deposits  known  to  exist  in  large  quan- 
tities in  manv  parts  of  the  West  are  :  lime- 
stone, with  clay  and  shale  for  Portland 
cement  ;  calcareous  shales  suitable  for 
natural  cement  ;  gypsum  ;  friable  sandstone 
for  glass;  clay  for  the  brick  and  tile  industry  ; 
lignite  coal  and  peat  for  fuel,  and  many 
others  of  commercial  value.  Large  quan- 
tities of  coal  are,  of  course,  mined  in 
Alberta  ;  and  British,  along  with  Canadian 
and  United  States  capital,  is  being  used  in 
the  development  of  this  and  various  mining 
industries  throughout  the  West.  Develop- 
ment of  the  natural  resources  of  the  West  is, 
however,  only  beginning,  and  much  buried 
treasure  will  doubtless  be  disclosed  during 
the  next  few  years.  At  the  time  of  writing, 
exceptional  activity  is  reported  from  the 
Rice  Lake  area  in  Manitoba,  in  which  gold 
has  been  found  over  a  large  area.  If 
present  indications  may  be  taken  as  a 
guide,  this  area  will  be  producing  in  paying 
quantities  shortly.  Iron  and  specimens  of 
copper  ore  are  by  no  means  uncommon, 
and  discoveries  such  as  have  made  Sudbury 
and  Cobalt  world-famous  are  by  no  means 
beyond  the  range  of  possibility. 

Another  phase  of  industry  offers  unique 
opportunities  for  men  with  money  and  a 
knowledge  of  some  line  of  manufacturing. 
The  Western  Canada  market  for  manufac- 
tured goods,  probably  the  largest  growing 
market  in  the  world  to-day,  is  so  extensive 
and  varied  in  its  demands  that  it  will  be 
many  years  before  the  West  will  be  able  to 


make  wh.il  it  u-es  and  consumes.  With 
the    protective    tariff    on    the    United    States 

bordei  and  the  long  freight  hauls  from 
Eastern  points,  unique  opportunity  is 
afforded  for  the  production  on  the  spol 
of    almost    every    class    of    manufactured 

Is.     With  other  facilities,  such  as  cheap 

power,  good  labour  conditions,  splendid 
transportation,  and  an  illimitable  supply 
of  numerous  raw  products,  an  important 
manufacturing  centre  is  slowly  but  surely 
being  established  in  the  West.  Almost 
every  city  and  town  in  the  three  provinces, 
as  well  as  the  railways,  have  departments 
formed  and  equipped  for  the  express  purpose 
of  attracting  the  manufacturer,  and  are  pre- 
pared to  furnish  free  reports  on  any  line  of 
industry.  Some  of  the  railways,  too,  have 
industrial  and  commercial  departments, 
which  collect  information  regarding  oppor- 
tunities for  men  and  money,  whether  they 
in-  for  stores  or  boarding-houses,  Hour-mills 
or  livery  stables,  or  for  any  of  the  hundred- 
and-one  needs  of  a  growing  community. 

Apart  from  the  immensely  profitable 
occupation  of  the  cultivation  of  cereals, 
which  has  been  extensively  advertised  in 
I  Ireat  Britain  and  elsewhere  by  the  Govern- 
ment and  railways,  and  forms  the  greatest 
wealth-producing  factor  in  the  West,  the 
investor  who  is  prepared  to  assist  his  capital 
by  personal  effort  will  find  almost  limitless 
opportunity  in  mixed  farming,  dairying, 
and  market  gardening.  Agriculturists  are 
largely  engaged  in  the  cultivation  of  wheat, 
and  the  rapidly  increasing  population  de- 
mands more  and  more  fresh  vegetables  ; 
more  milk,  butter,  and  cream  ;  more  poultry 
and  egg-  ;  more  beef,  mutton,  and  pork. 
Indeed,  so  great  has  the  demand  become 
that  a  remarkable  state  of  affairs  exists  to- 
day in  the  capital  of  Manitoba.  Situated  in 
the  Red  River  valley,  the  soil  of  which  i- 
noted  for  its  richness,  Winnipeg  annually 
imports,  or  receives  from  Eastern  Canada, 
thousands  of  dollars  worth  of  these  comesti- 
bles. The  Western  Canadian  demand  for 
many  years  will  continue  to  grow  faster  than 
the  supply  of  these  productscan  cope  with  it. 
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SASKATCHEWAN 

By  F.  MACLURE   SCLAXDERS,   Commissioner,  Board  of  Trade,  Saskatoon 

TNTIL  recent  years  the  mixed  farming      a  manner  that  was  sufficiently  convincing  that  can  be  grown  to  advantage  in  a  similar 

^     and  live  stock  possibilities  of  this  new      to  the  general  public.      Now,  however,  the  latitude   has  been  most  successfully  raised 

country  had  scarcely  been  demonstrated  in      case  is  quite  different.  Practically  every  crop  here,   both   experimentally   and   otherwise. 
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Our  farmers  are  merely  awakening  to  the 
fact  that  wheat  is  in  no  sense  the  most 
profitable  crop  that  can  be  grown  ;  it  is 
merely  the  easiest.  The  difference  between 
our  mixed  farmers  and  our  grain  growers 
has  been  very  definitely  emphasized  by  the 
experience  of  the  past  two  years  ;  and  it 
would  almost  seem  that  we  are  now  on  the 
threshold  of  more  encouraging  develop- 
ment along  proper  agricultural  lines.  Grain 
growing  is  not  fanning,  and  is  always  liable 
to  be  a  somewhat  hazardous  occupation. 
Doubtless  all  would  be  well  if  the  price  of 
wheat  did  not  vary  ;  but,  unfortunately, 
wheat,  like  every  other  commodity,  is  con- 
trolled by  the  law  of  supply  and  demand. 
The  wheat  grower  has  but  one  source  of 
revenue,  whereas  the  mixed  farmer  has 
many,  and,  in  addition,  the  latter  compels 
his  land  to  fulfil  its  ancient  function  of  pro- 
viding nearly  everything  required  for  his 
table,  and  a  good  deal  more.  There  is  a 
magnificent  opening  throughout  Saskatche- 
wan for  farmers  carrying  cattle,  horses, 
sheep,  swine,  and  poultry  ;  and  the  reward 
of  the  mixed  farmer  is  very  generous  indeed, 
and  very  safe. 

The  somewhat  persistent  fallacy  that  the 
requirements  of  the  West  must  of  necessity 
be  manufactured  elsewhere  has  been  rudely 
shattered  of  recent  years.  Take,  for  in- 
stance, the  fact  that  Winnipeg  is  now  the 
fifth  largest  manufacturing  city  in  the 
Dominion  of  Canada;  and, just  as  the  trend 
of  immigration  has  been  from  east  to  west, 
and  ever  further  westward,  so  will  it  be 
with  the  e--t  iblishment  of  industries.  Winni- 
peg's industrial  importance  of  to-day  will 
in  the  near  future  be  reflected  by  cities  of 
Saskatchewan.  Coming  events  have  already 
cast  their  shadows  before  them,  and  I  do  not 
think  that  there  is  one  important  point  in 
Saskatchewan  that  has  any  reason  to  be 
discouraged  by  the  industrial  development 


it  has  achieved  during  the  past  few  years. 
Each  of  these  cities  has  received  its  share; 
and  it  is  most  encouraging  to  report  that 
every  industry  so  far  established  in  Sas- 
katchewan and  the  other  Prairie  Provinces 
has  done  exceedingly  well.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  a  history  of  these  industries  would 
show  one  extension  after  another,  under- 
taken in  a  feverish  attempt  to  keep  pace 
with  an  astonishing  increase  in  business. 

British  manufacturers  would  do  well 
quietly  to  investigate  Saskatchewan's  indus- 
trial opportunities.  I  am  satisfied  that  they 
could  not  fail  to  recognize  many  fallow  and 
exceedingly  fertile  fields  for  industrial 
enterprise.  In  this  connection  it  may  be 
interesting  to  add  that  freight  rates  on  raw 
material  are  low,  while  those  on  manufac- 
tured goods  are  high.  Let  me  also  add  the 
somewhat  remarkable  and  encouraging  fact 
that  freight  rates  from  Great  Britain  to 
Saskatoon  are  only  a  trifle  higher  than  the 
rate  from  Great  Britain  to  Montreal.  There 
are  many  businesses  which  may  be  profit- 
ably  opened  at  any  point  in  Saskatchewan, 
among  which  the  following  are  a  few  : 
Soap  works,  ready-made  clothing,  shirts 
and  white  wear,  ladies'  skirts,  blouses  and 
costumes,  knitted  goods  of  all  kinds  (caps, 
gloves,  and  underwear),  confectionery, work- 
ing gloves  and  overalls,  wire  fencing,  tin 
ware,  flour,  cereal,  and  linseed  oil  mills, 
biscuit  factories,  &c. 

Again,  the  towns  and  cities  of  Sas- 
katchewan have,  one  and  all,  recognized 
the  desirability  of  encouraging  industrial 
activity  in  their  midst,  and  towards  this 
end  have  spent  a  great  deal  of  money  in 
securing  the  very  latest  power  plants. 
Power,  therefore,  is  cheap — in  fact,  remark- 
ably cheap.  Further,  manufacturers  will  find 
our  cities  both  generous  and  reasonable 
in  their  consideration  of  any  business-like 
proposition  submitted  by  responsible  people. 


An  unlimited  amount  of  monev  may  be 
safely  invested  in  first  mortgages  on  im- 
proved farm  lands,  and  also  in  the  building 
of  business  blocks,  dwellings,  &c.  Such 
money  can  be  handled  through  our  respon- 
sible real  estate  and  financial  firms, 
and  will  yield  7  to  8  per  cent.  On  lands, 
merely  40  per  cent,  of  the  conserva- 
tively assessed  value  is  advanced  on  first 
mortgage,  leaving  a  safety  margin  of  60  per 
cent.  With  business  blocks  and  dwellings 
the  amount  advanced  is  usually  60  per 
cent. 

The  building  of  houses  and  business 
premises  is  a  particularly  safe  and  profitable 
line  of  investment.  Dwellings,  as  a  rule, 
yield  from  15  to  30  per  cent.  ;  but  even 
15  per  cent,  is  a  very  good  return,  while  the 
natural  appreciation  of  the  property  upon 
which  the  building  is  located  far  more  than 
covers  depreciation.  We  are  specially  in 
need  of  dwellings  for  working  people. 
These  could  be  built  and  rented  so  as  to 
secure  from  10  to  15  per  cent. 

Xeedless  to  say,  a  great  deal  of  money 
has  been  made  in  good  inside  property 
in  all  Western  cities,  and  I  am  satisfied  that 
there  is  just  as  much  opportunity  to-day  in 
this  direction  as  there  ever  has  been  in 
the  past. 

It  is  true  that  more  money  is  required 
to-day.  But  it  should  be  remembered  that 
when  land  could  be  purchased  for  a  few 
hundred  dollars  a  lot,  the  possibilities  of  the 
West  were  far  from  being  appreciated.  In 
the  past  the  element  of  hope  entered  very 
strongly  into  investments.  To-day,  how- 
ever, investments  may  be  made  in  all 
directions  upon  proved  realities.  The 
European  investor  who  seeks  in  Saskatche- 
wan a  fair  return  upon  his  outlay,  a  return 
greater  perhaps  than  he  could  secure  at 
home,  mav  speculate  if  he  chooses  ;  but 
there  is  no  necessity  for  him  to  do  so. 
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ALBERTA 

By  GEORGE  M.  HALL,  Industrial  Commissioner,  Edmonton 


IN  common  with  the  other  Prairie 
'Provinces,  Alberta  has  wonderfully  rich 
soil.  Planted  to  any  crop  that  will  grow 
in  tiiis  part  of  the  world,  Alberta  land 
produces  enormous  quantities  of  grain, 
vegetables,  and  hay.  In  its  wild  state  the 
soil  of  the  prairie  grows  heavy  pasturage, 


made  up  of  native  grasses,  wild  peavine, 
and  vetches — all  of  these  grow  abundantly 
and  afford  feed  for  cattle,  horses,  and  hogs. 
The  climate  of  Alberta  is  healthful  and 
enjoyable.  Summer  days  are  delightfully 
long,  and  are  generally  marked  by  brilliant 
sunshine.  The  longest  summer  days  con- 
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tain  18  hours  of  sunlight,  and  the  evenings 
are  much  given  over  to  sports  and  games, 
the  long  days  making  it  possible  for  men 
to  engage  in  work  or  business  throughout 
the  ordinary  working  hours  and  to  have 
plenty  of  time  for  sports  and  pastimes 
outside   of   their   working   day.     It   would 
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bo  idle  and  untrue  to  say  tli.u  the  winter 
climate  of  Alberta  i<  mild,  but  it  i-  quite 
triii.-  to  say  thai  it  is  altogether  endurable 
.mil  even  enjoyable. 

Men  work  .it  out-of-doors  occupations 
throughout  the  winter— though  not  as  freely 
as  in  the  summertime,  and  horses  and 
cattle  feed  0:1  their  ranges  .ill  the  winter 
and  are  in  good  condition  when  spring 
come-.  The  light,  dry  quality  "t  the  sn  >w 
makes  11  easy  foi  li  >rses  to  paw  through  it 
iss  beneath,  and  thi-  same  quality 
mnts  for  the  fact  that  sn  >w  block  1  les 
of  steam  or  street  railways  in  Alberta  are,  if 
not  quite  unknown,  very  rare  indeed. 

Alberta  is  also  blessed  with  a  bountiful 
supply  of  fuel,  both  wood  and  coal.  There 
are  large  sections  of  the  province  that  have 
little  wood,  and  some  parts  where  there  is 
no  coal  mined,  but  111  which  large  areas 
underlaid  with  coal,  mi  that,  with  the 
ally  excellent  means  of  railroad 
transportation,  no  part  of  the  province  is 
out  of  touch  with  a  good  and  sufficient 
supply  of  coal.  In  many  places  farmers 
are  able  to  go  out  and  dig  their  coal  with 
pick  and  shovel  and  to  cart  it  home. 
Central  and  Northern  Alberta  are  well 
supplied  with  wood,  and  there  are  great 
natural  gas  tie-Ids;  in  the  southern  parts 
of  the  province. 

Indeed,  soil,  climate,  and  natural  re- 
es  have  been  bestowed  upon  Alberta 
in  quality  and  quantity,  excellent  and 
sufficient  Thus,  fitted  by  Xature  for  sup- 
porting a  large  population,  Alberta  offers  a 
field  for  the  investment  of  capital,  and  for 
the  employment  of  man's  labour  and  skill, 
far  beyond  the  ordinary.  This  field  may 
be  divided  into  three  sections — the  agri- 
cultural, the  commercial,  and  the  industrial. 

The  advantages  of  the  agricultural  situa- 
tion in  Alberta  are  too  obvious  to  need 
more  than  a  passing  word.  Alberta  soil  is 
generally  of  the  richest  ;  there  are  parts  of 
the  province  that  should  be  avoided  by  the 
farmer,  but  these  parts  are  small  compared 
with  the  great  fertile  sections.  Sufficient 
rainfall,  rich  soil,  luxuriant  growth  of 
herbage,  good  w.iter,  and  plenty  of  it,  all 
go  to  make  farming  easy  and  profitable. 
The  province  is  especially  adapted  to 
mixed  farming. 

About  65  per  cent,  of  the  population  of 
Alberta  is  engaged  in  farming,  but  no  more 
than  3  per  cent,  of  the  land  good  for  farm- 
ing is  under  cultivation. 

The  farming  population,  and  the  people 
of  the  province  generally,  are  remarkably 


:s    and    buy    liberally     manufac- 
tured goods  that  -mi   their  ta-ies.     Nearly 

all    of    these    goods    are    made    from     _\O0O 
to    several    thousand     miles     from     Alberta. 

Commercially,  it  takes  a  large  number  of 
.s.  banks,  financial  agencies,  loan,  and 
insurance  companies,  and  the  like,  to  trans- 
act the  business  that  has  grown  out  of  the 
development  of  a  very  small  pari  ol 
Alberta's  agricultural  riches.  The  com- 
mercial needs  of  the  province  are  taken 
care  ol  better  than  its  industrial  require- 
ments, but  there  are  very  many  oppor- 
tunities in  both  dn  ections. 

Realizing  these  opportunities,  and  the 
value  of  them  to  themselves  and  to  persons 
who  put  capital  and  personal  cudeavour 
into  them,  Albertan  cities  have  gone  to 
some  expense  and  trouble  to  advertise  the 
industrial  ami  commercial  opportunities  of 
the  province.  Many  of  them  have  formed 
plans  by  means  of  which  new  industrial 
and  commercial  enterprises  are  offered 
encouragement  to  establish  factories  and 
offices. 

These  plans  differ  with  the  several  cities, 
but  it  may  be  set  down  as  a  general  state- 
ment that  bonuses  for  new  industries,  or 
for  new  commercial  enterprises,  are  not 
given  by  Alberta  cities.  There  arc  excep- 
tions to  this  rule,  but  the  rule  is  general 
nevertheless.  Edmonton,  the  capital  city 
of  Alberta,  has  purchased  two  large  pieces 
of  land  upon  which  it  offers  sites  for  in- 
dustrial use  upon  a  low  yearly  rental — 6  per- 
cent, of  the  valuation  of  the  land  and  the 
vearlv  tax.  The  Edmonton  industrial  sites 
are  included  in  a  tract  of  land  containing 
some  80  acres  lying  about  ii  miles  north  of 
the  centre  of  the  city,  and  a  larger  tract  of 
about  140  acres  that  is  located  about  3  miles 
south  of  the  centre.  Both  of  these  tracts 
are  served  with  railroads,  and  the  city  will 
shortly  cause  them  to  be  thoroughly 
equipped  with  power,  light,  w.iter,  sewer- 
age and  telephone  systems,  and  street  car 
service. 

Edmonton  is  also  considering  plans  to 
supplv  its  industries  with  natural  gas.  In- 
vestigation of  the  natural  gas  field  in  the 
country  about  the  city  shows  that  a  supply 
can  be  had  from  the  Pelican  Portage  gas- 
lield,  140  miles  distant,  and  it  is  planned  to 
bring  natural  gas  to  Edmonton  at  a  cost 
not  to  exceed  15  cents  per  1,000  cubic  feet 
for  use  in  industrial  purposes,  or  30  cents 
per  1,000  cubic  feet  for  domestic  use. 

Without  natural  gas,  Edmonton  is  still 
well  equipped  for  the  establishment  of 
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industries.  The  city  is  situated  directly 
ovei  coal  bods  [0,000  square  miles  in  area 
and  o  mtaining  coal  estimated  at  00,000  mil- 
lion tons.  This  coal  is  excellent  for  local  use 
but  does  not  keep  long  under  exposure  to 
weather,  and  is  not,  therefore,  the   best  coal 

for  transportation  to  distant  points  for 
itorage,  but  it  is  a  good  and  cheap  fuel  for 
use  on  the  spol  and  may  be  shipper!  to 
towns  not   too  far  away. 

l'he  city  levies  no  tax  upon  improve- 
ments nor  any  business  nor  income  tax  : 
taxes  are  levied  upon  the  land  alone, 
and  local  improvements — water,  sewer, 
pavements,  and  sidewalks — are  paid  for  by 
the  owners  of  property  abutting  on  the 
streets  thus  improved. 

Calgary,  at  present  the  largest  city  in 
Alberta,  offers  industrial  sites  for  sale  at 
ftl,2O0  £240)  an  acre.  W.iter  and  light 
are  sold  at  cost  for  industrial  purposes,  and 
payment  for  manufacturing  sites  is  extended 
over  six  years.  The  small  manufacturer  is 
thus  afforded  an  opportunity  to  purchase 
land  for  his  factory  without  seriously  im- 
pairing his  capital,  which  is  sometimes  none 
too  large  for  the  purposes  for  which  it  is 
required. 

Medicine  Hat  is  the  natural  gas  city,  and 
also  the  bonus  city,  of  Alberta.  The 
gas  is  given  to  manufacturers  who  meet  the 
requirements  of  financial  and  industrial 
stability  laid  down  by  the  city  government. 
Medicine  Hat  also  gives  free  sites  to  manu- 
facturers, some  900  acres  having  been  pur- 
chased for  the  purpose.  The  gift  of  gas 
includes  a  supply  for  power,  light,  and  heat 
for  five  years.  A  price  of  5  cents  per  1,000 
cubic  feet  is  fixed  for  gas  used  after  the  five- 
year  term  expires.  A  fuel  supply  is  assured, 
should  the  gas  fail,  by  a  guarantee  of  coal 
at  not  more  than  $l£  a  ton.  Water  is 
furnished  to  factories  at  from  5  to  to  cents 
per  1,000  gallons. 

Lethbridge  advertises  as  inducements 
offered  for  industrial  houses  :  coal  at  50 
cents  a  ton  ;  electric  power  at  2  cents 
per  kilowatt-hour  ;  natural  gas  at  15  cents 
per  1,000  cubic  feet  ;  sites  at  nominal  cost  ; 
water  at  cost  of  pumping  :  and  concessions 
of  taxation  based  upon  the  conditions  that 
attach  to  the  industry  proposed  to  be 
loi   ited  m  the  city. 

Macleod  offers  free  sites  ;  water  at  cost  : 
natural  gas  at  20  cents  per  1,000  cubic  feet ; 
and  tax  concessions  dependent  upon  the 
size  of  the  plant  to  be  established  and  the 
value  of  its  pay-roll.  Macleod  also  offers 
steam  coal  at  $3.05  per  ton. 
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Camrose  is  ready  to  supply,  through 
its  Board  of  Trade,  trackage  at  $12  a 
frontage  foot  and  electric  power  at  cost. 
Camrose  also  offers  the  advantage  of  a  low 
lax   rate. 

Taber  gives  tax  exemption  to  approved 
industries  for  a  term  of  years  and  furnishes 
water,  fuel,  and  light  at  cost.  Taber  is  in 
the  centre  of  Southern  Alberta  coal  beds 
and  lias  11  mines  in  operation.  This  coal 
shows  59  per  cent,  of  fixed  carbon  and  is 
good  fuel  and  cheap. 

Raw  materials  for  manufacture  in  Alberta 
are  clay  that  will  make,  according  to  the 
district  in  which  it  is  found,  bricks,  drain 
tile,  lloor  tile,  pottery  :  grain  for  making 
flour,  breakfast  foods,  &C.  ;  hides  for  belt- 
ing, tanning,  and  for  harness,  saddlery,  and 
heavy  shoes  ;  by-products  of  abattoirs  for 
making  soap,  glue,  buttons  ;  sheep  pelts  for 
lining   coats,    and    cowhides — tanned    with 


the  hair  on — for  winter  coats  ;  flax  seed  for 
oil  and  oilcake,  and  millions  of  tons  of  straw 
for  making  strawboard,  paper,  coarse  tex- 
tiles— this  last  from  flax  straw.  There  are 
great  stores  of  wood  for  making  pulp  in 
Alberta  and  water  power  for  grinding  the 
pulpwood,  but,  thus  f-ir.  nothing  has  bei  n 
done  to  develop  this  source  of  industrial 
growth.  Beyond  a  doubt,  this  pulpwood 
will  be  made  into  paper  by  somebody  be- 
fore many  more  years  have  passed;  and 
it  is  eel  tam.  also,  that  the  straw  which  is 
now  burned  will  one  day  be  utilized  to 
produce  vast  quantities  of  merchantable 
goods. 

There  are  still  stores  of  raw  material  to 
be  brought  to  light  from  the  great  counti  v 
in  North-Western  Alberta.  It  is  known 
that  this  country  contains  coal,  iron,  mica 
gold,  oil,  natural  gas,  tar  sands,  marl  for 
making    cement,    and    much    timber.     At 


present,  there  is  no  adequate  means  of 
transportation,  and  such  prospecting  as  has 
been  done  has  not  determined  the  exact 
value  of  the  mineral  deposits  of  the  Great 
Lasl  West  ;  it  is  not  known,  for  instance, 
whether  the  iron  ore  is  there  in  large  enough 
amount  to  make  mining  profitable,  or 
whether  the  percentage  of  bitumen  in  the 
tar  sands — about  20  per  cent. — is  enough  to 
make  these  deposits  highly  valuable  foi 
pavement  purposes. 

lint  it  is  a  determined  fact  that  Alberta 
is  a  province  immensely  rich  in  agricultural 
resources,  and  that  only  a  small  part  of 
these  resources  has  been  turned  to  account. 
It  is,  of  course,  possible  to  lose  money  in 
Alberta,  possible  to  fall  short  of  success  ; 
but  the  likelihood  of  failure  is  far  slighter  in 
Alberta  than  in  older  countries  of  which 
the  natural  resources  have  been  fully 
developed. 


ELEVATORS,    CARNDUFF    STATION. 
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RAILWAYS  AND  RAILWAY   DEVELOPMENT 


Canadian   Pacific   Railway 

F  Ihe  immense  territory 
penetrated  bytherails 
of  the  Canadian  1  aci- 
fic  Railway.no  portion 
lias  been  the  scene  of 
greater  activity  on  the 
part  of  that  organiza- 
tion than  the  provinces 
Manitoba,   Saskatchewan,   and    Alberta. 
The  Canadian   Pacific  Railway  has,  in  fact, 
been  compelled  to  strain  every  nerve  in  an 
attempt    to   keep    pace   with    the    constant 
expansion   that   has  occurred  of  late  years 
in  the  cultivated   area  of  these  provinces. 
The  fact  that  other  railroad  companies  have- 
proved  themselves  no  less  anxious  to  secure 
a  part  of  the  grain-carrying  trade  has  affected 
the  question  but  little.     For  so  vast  is  the 
area  to  be  covered,  and  so  rapid  has  been 
the  spread  of  agricultural  development,  that 
even  the  resources  of  the  greatest  railway  in 
the  world  would  prove  insufficient  if  left  to 
deal  single-handed  with  the  requirements  of 
this  portion  of  the  Dominion. 

Of  the  complex  system  of  lines  which 
to-day  constitute  tile  Canadian  Pacific  Rail- 
way in  the  Prairie  Provinces,  the  original 
main  artery,  winding  from  Winnipeg 
through  Regina,  Medicine  Hat,  Calgary, 
and  Banff  to  Laggan,  forms  but  a  com- 
paratively small  portion.  Yet  upon  this 
line  alone  the  constructional  work  now 
being  prosecuted  constitutes  a  colossal 
undertaking,  for  throughout  this  stretch  of 
•'ile-  the  company  is  laying  an  addi- 
tional track  which  will  be  continued  to 
Vancouver,  (it  the  immense  advantage 
which  will  accrue  to  trade  from  the  com- 


pletion of  this  line  it  is  unnecessary  to 
speak,  though  it  may  be  interesting  to 
place  on  record  the  generally  accepted 
suggestion  that  the  double  track  will 
accommodate  more  than  four  times  the 
traffic  carried  by  the  single  line  at  present 
in  -crvice.  To  the  north  and  south  of  the 
transcontinental  lines  a  network  of  steel 
links  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  with 
nearly  every  town  at  present  of  importance 
in  the  three  provinces.  Whilst  in  some 
instances  rival  railroads  possess  a  shorter 
route  from  one  point  to  another,  it  is  a 
difficult  task  to  discover  an  important  centre 
to  which  the  enterprise  of  the  greatest  of 
transport  companies  has  not  found  a  means 
of  access. 

A  development,  of  which  more  is  likely  to 
be  heard  in  the  future,  is  that  initiated  by  the 
extension  of  the  line  running  through  Win- 
nipeg, Souris,  and  Weyburn,  westward  to 
Stirling.  From  this  point  it  is  intended  to 
carry  the  extended  line  across  the  Rockies 
through  Penticton  and  Hope  to  Vancouver. 
Whilst  the  gradients  on  this  line  will  be 
far  less  severe  than  on  the  existing  route,  a 
saving  of  403  miles  in  distance  will,  it  is 
anticipated,  be  effected  between  Winnipeg 
and  the  Pacific. 

The  actual  mileage  of  the  Canadian 
Pacific  Railway,  both  constructed  and 
under  construction,  within  the  Prairie 
Provinces  st;m,|s  as  follows: 

M  \\i  1  OBA. 
Mileage  now  constructed — 

Main  line        308 4 

Branch  lines  ...         ...   1,295-0 

1.603-4 

Mileage  under  construction    118-3 

4°3 


Saskatchewan. 
Mileage  now  constructed— 

Main  line       4,4  g, 


Branch  lines  ... 


■97 '4 


Mileage  under  construction    ^j-o 

A 1. in-  i;i  l. 
Mileage  now  constructed. 

Main  line 

Branch  lines  ... 


2,3862 


1,0927 


1  430  2 

Mileage  under  construction     4893 

Total  mileage  constructed    5,419  8 

The  running  organization  of  a  railroad 
naturally  takes  but  small  account  of  pro- 
vincial boundaries,  and  it  is  for  this  reason 
somewhat  difficult  to  give  specific  figures  as 
to  the  locomotives  and  rolling  stock  to  be 
found  in  the  three  provinces.  The  follow- 
ing figures,  however,  which  indicate  the 
number  of  locomotives  of  some  of  the  more 
important  types  stabled  in  Manitoba,  Sas- 
katchewan, and  Alberta  in  the  month  of 
May,  1  < >  1 .3 ,  will  serve  to  suggest  the  vast 
amount  of  haulage  force  which  the  company 
is  called  upon  to  supply  : 

Manitoba  Division. 


Class  "1  Engine         I'ype. 


Dimensions  or       .. 
D         i  Wheel       N"'»ber. 


u  10 

■1       " 

D    4 

4-fi-o 

A     2 

4-4-" 

G     2 

4-0-2 

W  3 

0-6-0 

Other  types 

1.   C.P.R.    COMPANY'S    YARDS    AT    WINNIPEG,    120    MILES    OF    TRACKAGE. 
2.    HEAVY    C.P.R.    PASSENGER    TRAIN    LOCOMOTIVE.  3.   MALLET    ENGINE    USED    BY    C.P.R. 
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1.    OBSERVATION    CAR,    C.P.R. 
2.    C.P.R.    FIRST    CLASS,    ELECTRIC-LIGHTED    SLEEPING    CAR,    WITH    BERTHS    MADE    UP. 

3.    C.P.R.    DINING    CAR. 


4°5 


'  I 
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Saskatchewan  Division. 


Types  ok  Cars  Employed  on  Western-  Lines,  June  30,  1913. 


Class  of  Engine.  '      Type. 


Dimensions  of 
Driving  Wheel 


Number. 


D  10 

D  4 
A  2 
G    2 

W   3 

Other  types 


4-6-0 
4-6-0 
4-4-0 
4-6  2 
o-C-o 


63  in. 

62  „ 

63  „ 
69  „ 
52  •• 

Total 


82 

23 
12 
21 
■3 
65 


216 


Alberta 

Division. 

1  Engine. 

Type. 

Dimensions  of 
Driving  Wheel. 

Xumber. 

D  10 

4-6-O 

63  in. 

75 

D    4 

4-6-O 

62    „ 

19 

G    2 

4-6-2 

69„ 

18 

M    1 

2-8-0 

57  - 

31 

M    2 

2-8-0 

57  .. 

27 

N    3 

2-8-0 

63  „ 

21 

Other  types 

Total     ... 

128 

317 

Total  number  of  engines  stabled  in  the 
Prairie  Provinces,  865. 

The  figures  in  column  1  denote  the 
classification  adopted  by  the  company  ; 
those  in  column  2  the  wheel  arrangement 
of  the  engine,  i.e.  4-6-2,  indicates  a  locomo- 
tive carried  by  4  pilot  wheels,  6  driving  or 
coupled  wheels,  and  2  trailing  wheels  below 
the  driver's  cab  ;  similarly  4-6-0  indicates  a 
locomotive  with  a  similar  number  of  pilot 
and  driving  wheels,  but  without  trailing 
wheels.  The  height  of  the  driving  wheels 
shown  in  column  3  is  interesting  for  the 
purpose  of  comparison.  Speaking  generally, 
the  greater  the  dimensions  of  the  driving 
wheels  the  greater  the  speed,  the  speed 
falling  and  the  tractive  force  increasing  as 
the  dimensions  of  these  wheels  diminish. 
For  the  benefit  of  the  reader  who  cares  to 
compare  the  driving-wheel  dimensions  of 
British  and  Canadian  engines,  we  may 
mention  that  the  most  generally  accepted 
height  in  Britain  is,  for  express  work,  8oh  in. 
and  for  freight  engines  54  in.  Owing,  how- 
ever, to  a  greater  loading  gauge  and  the 
consequent  possibility  of  increased  height, 
Canadian  locomotives  carry  usually  a  larger 
boiler  than  their  British  prototypes. 

The  number  of  cars  of  all  types  employed 
on  the  Western  lines  on  June  30,  1913,  is 
shown  in  the  accompanying  table. 

Probably,  however,  the  figures  which 
most  powerfully  affect  the  imagination  of 
the  unprofessional  reader  are  those  dealing 


Bo-       \*£t 

Stock. 

Flat. 

Coal  and 
Coke. 

Tanks  and 
Ore. 

Work. 

Total. 

Manitoba     ... 
Saskatchewan 

Alberta         

British  Columbia  ... 

13.121          161 

4,*' 7          *7 
7,031        192 
3.3io       234 

I,OIO 
307 

775 
372 

1,238 
966 

1,776 
649 

77 

235 

1,058 

291 

34 

5 

29 

484 

415 
352 
244 
274 

16,076 
6,769 

I  1 , 1 05 
5.634 

Total     

28,279       694 

2,4'H 

4,679 

1,661 

552 

t,285 

39»584 

with  the  grain  crop.  From  September, 
1911,  to  August  31,  H)i2,  121,605,000 
bushels  were  transported  by  the  Canadian 
Pacific  Railway  in  99,845  cars  ;  whilst  from 
September  1,  1912,  to  June  14,  1913,  no 
fewer  than  103,836  carloads,  or  142,468,000 
bushels  were  moved. 

The  prodigious  irrigation  scheme  carried 
out  by  this  railway  and  the  land  policy, 
which  alone  forms  an  enterprise  of  colossal 
proportions,  are  elsewhere  dealt  with.  The 
reader,  however,  who  would  form  a  just 
estimate  of  the  influence  and  work  of  the 
Canadian  Pacific  Railway  in  Western 
Canada  should  glance  beyond  the  lines 
which  mark  its  tracks  upon  the  map. 
For  it  is  scarcely  too  much  to  say  that 
there  is  no  important  phase  of  a  settler's 
life  in  which  one  or  other  of  the  multi- 
tudinous departments  of  the  company  is 
not  actively  and  beneficently  interested. 


Grand  Trunk  Pacific  Railway 
The  approaching  completion  of  the 
Grand  Trunk  Pacific  Railway  is  a  fact  the 
full  importance  of  which  is  scarcely  appre- 
ciated to-day  except  amongst  those  directly 
interested.  As  it  stands  at  the  moment 
this  line  may  be  roughly  divided  into  two 
portions,  part  of  it,  running  eastward  from 
Winnipeg,  having  been  constructed  by  the 
Dominion  Government,  and  part  of  it, 
running  westward  from  Winnipeg,  having 
been  constructed  by  the  company  itself.  The 
agreement  concluded  between  the  railway 
and  the  Dominion  Government  regarding 
the  eastward  portion  of  the  line  is  somewhat 
complex,  the  railway  being  pledged  to  take 
over  this  section  of  line  on  a  lease  of  50 
years  at  a  rental  equivalent  to  3  per  cent, 
upon  the  cost  of  construction.  Inasmuch, 
however,  as  this  section  of  the  railway  is 
unlikely  to  produce  a  revenue  for  some  years, 
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Atlantic  division... 

Dominion  Atlantic  Railwav     ... 


Eastern  division... 
Quebec  Central  Railway 

Ontario  division... 
Under  construction 

Lake  Superior  division  ... 

Manitoba  division  ' 
Under  construction 

Saskatchewan  division  ' 
Under  construction 

Alberta  division  ' 
Under  construction 

British  Columbia  division 
Under  construction 


773-17 

294-00 

1,067-17 

i,594'65 

25686 

1,298-80 
183-51 

1,108-87 

1,482-32 
1,108-87 

2,532-76 
2,076-114 

2,25477 
1,218-28 

2,359-46 
1 73 '30 

1,871-94 
205-00 

i.783'47 
47i'3o 

1,149-48 
68-8o 

Total  mileage 


13,592-61 


These  divisions  have  been  determined  by  the  exigencies  <>i  the  service,  and  are  nut  geographical!} 
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it  has  been  further  agreed  that  the  rental 
shall  not  be  charged  in  full  for  an  iniii.il 
period  of  seven  years. 

Westward  ol  Winnipeg  the  line  was  con 
structed  by  the  Grand  Trunk  Pacific  Rail- 
way*, whose  property  it  is.  Government  aid 
w.i~  awarded  tin-  venture  in  terms  which 
differed  according  to  the  nature  of  the 
route  to  be  traversed.  In  the  nnwtly  ll.it 
country    of     the     Prairie     Provinces    the 


stock.  After  leaving  Edmonton  the  railway 
traverses  a  more  broken  country  to  Woll 
Creek,  123  miles  distant,  at  which  point  the 
westei  n  or  mountain  division  of  the  railway 
may  be  s.iiil  to  commence. 

ih  the  1,774  miles  which  separate  Winni- 
peg from  Prince  Rupert,  the  line  is  in 
operation  to  Tctc  Jaime  in  British  Colum- 
bia, a  distance  ot  i.oij'i  miles.  Another 
link  of  constructed  line  runs  eastward  from 


in  fact,  the   shortest   and   most   convenient 
between  these  cities. 

Amongst  the  towns  which  have  sprung 
up  as  a  result  of  the  building  of  the 
line  may  be  mentioned  Rivers,  Melville. 
Watrous,  Biggar,  Tofield,  Edson,  and 
Jasper.  It  would  be  difficult  to  find  any 
better  illustration  of  the  influence  exercised 
by  the  railroad  over  the  development  of  the 
country  than  is  contained  in  the  bare  state- 


1.   INTERIOR    OF    A    G.T.P.    STANDARD    SLEEPER. 


2.   INTERIOR    OF    A    G.T.P.    DINING    CAR. 


assistance  rendered  by  the  Dominion  took 
the  form  of  a  Government  guarantee  of  the 
company's  first  mortgage  bonds  to  the 
extent  of  $13,000  per  mile.  Bonds  were 
issued  to  produce  a  sum  equal  to  75  per 
cent,  of  the  cost  of  construction,  and  the 
guarantee  was  made  to  run  for  a  period  of 
50  years. 

The  Grand  Trunk  Pacific  main  line,  after 
leaving  Winnipeg,  skirts  the  southern  edge 
of  the  Lake  district  of  Manitoba  until 
Ingelow  is  reached,  where  it  strikes  more 
sharply  to  the  north-west,  threading,  on  its 
way  to  Edmonton,  a  new  and  wonderfully 
arable  agricultural  country  adapted  to  the 
cultivation    of  cereals   and   the    raising   of 


Prince  Rupert,  303  miles,  to  Rose  Lake,  B.C. 
Work  in  the  intervening  country  is  being 
continually  prosecuted,  and  there  is  every 
probability  that  the  railway  will  be  oper- 
ated as  a  transcontinental  railroad  during 
1914  or  early  in  1915.  The  most  prominent 
towns  in  the  Prairie  Provinces  served  by 
the  main  line  of  the  Grand  Trunk  Pacific 
are  Winnipeg,  Portage  La  Prairie,  Saskatoon, 
and  Edmonton.  Between  Winnipeg  and 
Edmonton  especially  the  company  has 
built  up  a  considerable  volume  of  traffic. 
An  additional  train  has  recently  been 
placed  in  this  service,  and  two  trains  each 
dav  now  perform  the  journey  in  27^-  hours. 
The  route  of  the  Grand  Trunk  Pacific  is, 
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ment  that  these  towns  are  the  product  of 
the  Grand  Trunk   Pacific. 

Branch  lines  have  been  built,  or  are 
under  construction,  to  connect  this  rail- 
road with  the  cities  of  Brandon  in  Mani- 
toba ;  Regina,  Moose  Jaw,  Yorkton, 
Canora,  Prince  Albert,  and  Battleford  in 
Saskatchewan  :  and  Camrose  and  Calgary 
in  Alberta. 

The  following  interesting  statement 
regarding  the  branch  lines  of  the  Grand 
Trunk  Pacific  within  the  Prairie  Provinces 
has  been  furnished  by  the  authorities  of 
that  railroad  : 

Melville-Regina  branch  :  98  miles  in  full 
operation  from  Melville,  Saskatchewan,  279 


1.    PEMBINA    BRIDGE,    G.T.P.R. 
2.   INTERIOR    OF    MACHINE    SHOPS,   TRANSCONA,    G.T.P.R.  3.   STANDARD    LOCOMOTIVE,  G.T.P.R. 

4.   THE    REGINA    EXPRESS,    G  T.P.R. 
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miles  west  of  Winnipeg.  In  conjunc- 
tion wiih  the  trains  op  the  main  line,  a 
double  daily  service  is  maintained  between 
Winnipeg  and  Regina. 
Melville-Canora  branch  :  55  miles  in  full 
ition  north-easterly  from  Melville, 
giving  train  service  to  Yorkton  and  Canora 
in  connection  with  main  line  trains. 

Tofield-Calgary  branch:    From    Tofield, 
Alberta,  752  miles  west  ol   Winnipeg  and 
41  miles  east  of   Edmonton,  to  Calgary,    1 
distance  of  200  miles  ;    163  miles  arc  now 
peration,    the   line   is  completed    into 
uul  trains  will  be  in  operation  ai 
.m  early  date. 
Albeit. 1   coal  branch:    Prom  Bickerdikc 
Mountpark,  50  miles  completed  and  in 
ition.  serving  a  large  coal-mining  area 
ol  Bickerdike  and  Ed  son. 
Harte-Brandon    branch  :     26    miles    all 
under    construction,    to    be    finished    and 
;   within   1913. 
Rcgina-Moose    (aw  and  North-Westerly 
branch  :   This  branch  has  been  completed 
between  Regina  and  Moose  Jaw,  a  distance 
of  41    miles,  an  1    on    in    a   north-westerly 
direction  to  the  Saskatchewan  River,  about 
liles.    It  is  now  in  active  operation,  and 
later  will  be  continued  to  join  the  Biggar- 
Calgary  Branch  at  a  point  near  the  Alberta 
boundary. 

la  Boundary  branch  :  Runs  in  a 
h-easterly  direction  from  Regina  to 
the  International  boundary,  a  distance  of 
155  miles,  on  which  construction  has  been 
completed  and  operation  commenced.  In 
conjunction  with  the  Great  Northern  Rail- 
way, between  the  boundary  and  St.  Paul  a 
short  route  will  be  furnished  from  St.  Paul 
to  Regina.  Moose  Jaw,  and  other  points  in 
Western  Can  '.da. 

Weyburn  branch  :  A  line  of  13  miles  in 
length     from    Talmage,    on     the     Regina 

iundary  branch,  runs  into  Weyburn  and 
connects  that  town  with  Regina. 

nee  Albert  branch  :  Runs  due 
north  for  112  miles  from  Young,  Saskatche- 
wan, to  Prince  Albert  ;  67  miles  are  now  in 
operation. 

Biggar-Calgary  branch:    The    line  from 

Jgar  the  fourth  divisional  point  west 
1  1  Winnipeg  1  will,  when  completed,  furnish 

hort  line  between  Winnipeg  and  Calgary 
The  line  has  now  been  completed  and  is 
in  operation  from  Biggar  to  Loverna  al 
the  boundary  between  Saskatchewan  and 
Alberta,  a  distance  of  105  miles. 

Oban-Battleford  branch:  49  mile-:  is 
completed  and  in  operation. 


Battleford  Westerly  ("  Oil  knifi 
branch  :  Work  is  under  way  between 
Battleford  and  the  Alberta-Saskatchewan 
boundary,  a  distance  of  50  miles.  It  is 
hoped  that  this  line  will  be  completed 
during   101;. 

During  1912  the  Grand  Trunk  Pacific 
purchased  600  cars  and  40  locomotives. 
In  the  same  year,  on  June  ist,  the  Grand 
Trunk  System  opened  al  Ottawa  a  magni 
ficenl  hotel,  known  as  the  Chateau  Laurier. 
which  had  cost  over  £400,000  to  build. 
The  Fort  Garry  Hotel  at  Winnipeg,  costing 

{ '3 01 was  finished   in  the   autumn  of 

1913  and  opened  on  December  1st,  and 
a  hotel  costing  .£200,000,  to  be  known  as 
the  Macdonald,is  being  built  at  Edmonton. 
Another  large  hotel  is  being  erected  by 
the  Grand  Trunk  Pacific  at  Regina,  and 
is  known  as  the  Qu'Appelle.  Plans  are 
just  being  completed  for  a  hotel  at  Prince 
Rupert,  B.C.,  which  will  be  on  a  cor- 
responding scale.  Hotels  will  also  be  built 
at  mountain  resorts  in  British  Columbia. 

Some  faint  idea  of  the  traffic  with  which, 
when    it  is  completed,  this  great  railroad 
will  be  called  upon  to  deal  may  be  formed 
from  the  fact  that  during  the  year  1912-13 
the  Grand  Trunk  Pacific  carried  from  the 
prairies  to  the  East  approximately  25,000,000 
bushels  of  grain.     During   the    same    year 
about  600   miles   of  additional   track  were 
laid    down.      It    was   anticipated    that    by 
December,   31,    1915,   the   company    would 
have  in  operation  about  3,000  miles  of  track 
west  of  Lake  Superior.     Possibly  the  most 
notable  extension  of  the  passenger   traffic 
within     the     last     12     months     was     pro- 
vided by  the  opening  of  the  line  between 
Winnipeg    and    Fort    William.      Through 
this  port  and  the  port  of  Sarnia  on  Lake 
Huron  the  Grand  Trunk  Pacific  provides, 
in  conjunction  with  the  splendid  steamers 
ol    the  Northern  Navigation  Company,  the 
111  1st  picturesque  and  enjoyable  route  from 
the  Western  provinces  to  Eastern  Canada. 
Leaving    Winnipeg    in    the    late    evening, 
Fort     William     is     reached     about     noon 
the     day     following.      The    steamer    sails 
immediately  after  the  arrival  of  the  train. 
and,    proceeding    across     Lake     Superior. 
passe-   through   the  famous  Soo  Canal   on 
the  following  morning.     Sarnia  is  reached 
about    20    hours    later.     From    that    point 
the  tourist  can  reach  Toronto  by  rail  within 
six  hours.    This  route,  which  is  exceedingly 
popular,    offers   a    welcome    alternative    10 
the    somewhat    uninteresting    and    always 
tiring  journey  by  rail.     It  provides  indeed 
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1    ilj      the     nn  1  I     plea-ant    ami    instructive 

method    ol    transit    between    tin-    Prairie 
Provinces  and  Eastern  Canada. 

in  the  line  eastward  of  Winnipeg  il  may 
be  mentioned  that  the  National  Trans- 
continental has  been  completed  to(  01  Inane, 
Ontario,  a  distance  ol  7;^  miles.  The 
ip  my  ,  ontemplate  running  a  st  1  vice 
oi  passenger  trains  over  this  route  in  the 
summer  of  1014. 

Finally,  as  regards  the  Grand  Trunk 
Pacific,  the  roadbed  is  throughout  equal  lo 
the  best  in  Canada:  the  trains  are  will 
appointed,  and  a  commendable  effort  is 
made  lo  run  lo  time  ;  the  dining-car 
service  is  admirable,  and  those  responsible 
for  its  welfare  neglect  no  opportunity  ol  add 
illgto  tin- already  high  reputation  ol  the  line. 

Canadian   Northern   Railway 

The  Canadian  Northern  is  a  railway 
which  in  tin-  future  will  certainly  play  a 
leading  part  in  the  development  of  the 
Prairie  Provinces.  As  is  generally  known, 
the  line  as  it  exists  at  present  is  of  recent 
growth,  the  title,  "  Canadian  Northern 
Railway,"  being  assumed  as  recently  as 
lgoi.  Prior  to  that  dale  the  railroad  con- 
sisted of  about  1,200  miles  of  track,  owned 
and  operated  by  the  various  companies, 
from  which  the  present  railroad  was 
formed.  The  history  of  the  railway  within 
the  Prairie  Provinces  shows  extraordinary 
enterprise  and  activity.  In  almost  every 
instance  rails  have  been  laid  in  advance  of 
population.  This  policy,  however,  has 
been  abundantly  justified,  since  in  Canada 
more  so  than  in  most  countries,  the  railroad 
tends  to  provide  its  own  revenue.  Whilst 
it  is  not  possible  to  record  the  advance  of 
the  railroad  in  detail,  it  may  be  of  interest 
to  note  that  the  Canadian  Northern  Rail- 
way reached  Edmonton  in  1904.  Prince 
Albert  in  1905.  and  Regina  in  1907.  During 
[9]  1  over  480  miles  of  new  trad;  were  laid 
down  within  the  Prairie  Provinces. 

The  past  year  (1912)  has  been  one  of 
considerable  act ivity,  over  893  miles  having 
been  added  to  the  system.  This  total 
includes  the  following  roads  : 

Winnipeg  to  Lake  Winnipeg       50  miles 

St.  Albeit  lo  Yellowhead     ...  252     .. 
Shellbrook  to  Denholm        ...       S7     „ 

Al-ask  to  Munsen       131      .. 

Meiinville  to  Athabasca        ...        72      ., 

Strathcona  to  Camrose        ...       4''    ■• 

Redville  to    Moose  Jaw  ...        *'>      „ 

Cami  o-e,  westerly     ...         ...     174     .. 

Drumheller  to  Calgary        ...      85     ,. 
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The  total  mileage  of  Canadian  Northern 
lines  at  present  in  operation  is  4,317  ; 
the  mileage  operated  by  the  Canadian 
Northern  system  being  approximately  6,600. 
It  may  be  explained  here  that  whilst 
the  term  Canadian  Northern  Railway  is 
limited  to  the  mileage  west  of  Port  Arthur, 
the  Canadian  Northern  system  includes 
several  minor  roads  which  will  form  part 
of  the  transcontinental  system  when  the 
line  now  building  across  Ontario  is  com- 
pleted. This  line,  which  bisects  the  Al- 
gonquin National  Park,  will  join  the 
Toronto-Sudbury  line.  Though  it  lies 
beyond  the  boundaries  of  the  Prairie 
Provinces,  it  must  one  day  play  an  impor- 
tant part  in  developing  them,  since  it  is 
destined  to  provide  the  Canadian  Northern 
rails  in  the  west  with  direct  access  to 
Quebec  in  the  east.  This  great  undertak- 
ing will  be  completed,  it  is  anticipated,  in 
1914,  though  some  little  time  must  neces- 
sarily elapse  before  the  roadbed  is  suffi- 
ciently settled  to  permit  of  fast  running. 
Canadian  Northern  steel  is  being  laid 
from  Sudbury  to  Port  Arthur,  a  distance 
of  542  miles.  From  Edmonton  westward 
to  the  Rockies  in  Alberta,  252  miles  of 
line  are  being  laid,  and  from  the  Yellow- 
head  Pass,  where  the  railway  crosses  the 
mountains,  construction  work  is  being 
energetically  pushed  forward  to  Port  Mann 
and  Vancouver. 

The  programme  at  present  being  prose- 
cuted provides  for  a  direct  line  from 
Saskatoon  to  Calgary  and  between  Calgary 
and  Edmonton.  Another  line,  which 
should  be  completed  within  the  present 
year,  is  that  which  will  connect  Prince 
Albert  and  North  Battleford.  Further,  a 
line  of  considerable  importance  is  being 
built  to  tap  the  deposits  of  the  Brazeau 
coalfields,  which  are  located  in  the  foot- 
hills of  the  Rocky  Mountains. 

Mention  has  been  made  of  the  fact  that 
construction  work  within  the  Prairie 
Provinces  has  frequently  been  undertaken 
in  advance  of  population.  Whilst  compet- 
ing lines  have  adopted  a  similar  policy, 
the  Canadian  Northern  Railway  has  been 
particularly  vigorous  in  this  respect.  Lines 
so  Jaid  are  necessarily  somewhat  roughly 
constructed.  Speed,  however,  is  a  minor 
consideration,  the  main  purpose  being  to 
open  up  the  country  and  to  handle  the 
grain  traffic  which  must  result  when  this 
object  has  been  achieved. 

In  the  case  of  the  main  lines  of  traffic 
these  early  methods  no  longer  suffice,  and 


considerably  more  attention  is,  on  these 
sections,  given  to  the  ballasting  of  the 
track.  Whilst  we  are  not  concerned  with 
the  activities  of  the  system  eastward  be- 
vond  the  boundary  of  Manitoba,  it  mav  be 


continually  adding  to  its  equipment,  can  be 
said  to  have  kept  pace  with  the  demands 
made  upon  it.  How  considerable  this 
increase  has  been  within  recent  years  the 
following  table  will  show  : 


Summary  of  Equipment. 


At  June  30th. 


Locomotives    ... 
Sleeping  and  dining  cars 
Passenger  coaches 
Baggage  and  mail  and  express  cars 
Business  cars   ... 

Freight,  refrigerator,  and  stock  cars 
Conductors'  vans 

Boarding,  tool,  auxiliary  cars,  steam  shovels,  and  snow 
equipment     ... 


1912. 

1911. 

1910. 

43° 

398 

372 

64 

5° 

43 

307 

226 

203 

9') 

90 

79 

14 

11 

n 

18,675 

14,778 

H.735 

237 

231 

184 

594 

481 

416 

of  interest  to  mention  that  lines  are  being 
built  to  connect  Toronto,  Ottawa,  and 
Quebec.  From  Ottawa  to  Hawkesbury  a 
line  is  already  constructed,  and  steel  is 
laid  from  Hawkesbury  to  Montreal.  Aline 
from  Montreal  to  Quebec  is  already  in 
operation.  In  Montreal  itself  the  con- 
struction by  the  company  of  a  tunnel, 
16,000  ft.  in  length,  affording  access  to  the 
heart  of  the  city,  provides  one  of  the 
greatest  engineering  feats  at  present  to  be 
witnessed  in  Canada.  One  of  the  greatest 
difficulties  with  which  Canadian  railroads 
have  to  contend  is  provided  by  the  grain 
crop,  which  must  be  moved  within  a 
limited  period  of  time.  The  Canadian 
Northern  Railway  alone,  during  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1912,  moved  over 
53,441,140,  bushels,  figures  which  show  a 
marked  advance  over  those  for  191 1.  The 
strain  which  such  an  undertaking  neces- 
sarily imposes  upon  the  resources  of  a 
ine,  the  greater  portion  of  which  is  com- 
prised of  a  single  track,  will  readily  be 
understood.      The  company,   however,   by 


Land  held  by  the  company  totals  about 
1,000,000  acres.  This  great  expanse  of 
country  is  well  adapted  to  wheat  growing 
and  to  the  raising  of  oats,  barley,  and  flax, 
to  stock  raising  and  dairying  purposes. 
Owing  to  the  fact  that  the  value  of  Canadian 
land  is  steadily  mounting,  the  company  has 
not  within  the  last  two  years  pressed  the 
sale  of  its  lands,  attention  having  been 
concentrated  upon  the  opening  up  to  the 
homesteader  of  those  Dominion  lands 
which  are  served  by  its  rails. 

The  substantial  increase  which  has  taken 
place  in  the  development  of  the  industrial 
and  agricultural  resources  of  the  country 
served  by  the  railway  is  reflected  in  the 
following  table.  Including  statistics  cover- 
ing grain,  figures  representing  flour  ship- 
ments show  a  total  movement  of  over 
60,000,000  bushels,  or  approximately  32  per 
cent,  of  the  total  inspected  crop  of  Western 
Canada.  As  is  pointed  out  in  the  current 
report  issued  by  the  directors,  these  figures 
supply  conclusive  proof  of  the  productive 
value  of  the  territory  served  by  the  company. 


Description  of  Freight  Carried. 


For  Year  ended  June  30th. 


Flour  (sacks,  100  lb.  each) 

Grain  (bushels)         

Live  stock,  all  kinds  (head) 
Logs  and  lumber  (feet) 
Firewood  (cords)     ... 
Coal  (tons)     ... 

Immigrants' effects  (cars) 

Building    material,    lime,    stone,     brick, 

sand,  &c.  (cars) 

Miscellaneous  (tons)  


1912. 

1911. 

1910. 

2.854,136 

2,215,094 

1,789,768 

53.441.r49 

40,249,939 

37'355.oi° 

188,669 

i37.2'>5 

123.635 

405,395,000 

^24,221,000 

294,647,000 

227,030 

210,625 

189635 

804,803 

370,161 

282,718 

5.154 

5.644 

5.068 

53.425 

56,328 

21,758 

1,203,887 

1 , 1 70,964 

989,783 
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1.   CONSTRUCTION    WORK    ON    THE    C  N.R.  :    THE    BALLASTING    GANG    AT    WORK,    WEST    OF    PELLY, 

SWAN    RIVER    VALLEY. 

2.   GRADING   OPERATIONS    ON    THE    C.N.R.    LINE    GOING    INTO    BRAZEAU    DISTRICT,    ALBERTA. 

3.   A    SECTION    OF    THE    C.N.R.'S    YARDS    AT    SASKATOON,    SASKATCHEWAN. 

4.   HUDSON'S    BAY    RAILWAY    BRIDGE,    LE    PAS,    MANITOBA. 
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Hudson*s   Bay   Railway 
The  Hudson's   Bay  Railway  i-,  designed 
to    run    from     Le     Pas,   a   station   on    the 
Canadian    Northern    Railway  marking  the 

present  northern  limit  of  railroad  in  Mani- 
toba, to  Port  Nelson,  a  port  on  the  Hudson 
Bay.  This  line  is  being  constructed  ;h  a 
Government  undertaking.  Work  is  being 
energetically  pushed  forward,  and  the  line 
should  be  completed  in  the  autumn  of  1915 
or  early  in  1916.  As  the  crow  (lies,  the 
distance  between  the  two  terminals  is  412 
miles;  the  route  to  be  traversed,  however. 
though  for  the  most  part  offering  few  diffi- 
culties, will  necessitate  some  detours,  which 
will  add  a  further  6  miles  to  this  figure. 
The  line  will  open  up  a  valuable  and  virgin 
country;  the  prime  factor  in  bringing  about 
its  construction  has  been  the  suggestion 
that  it  will  furnish  an  alternative  route  by 
which  the  grain  of  the  West  may  reach  the 
markets  of  the  East.  To  what  extent  this 
theory  is  founded  on  fact  time  alone  can 
show  ;  the  scheme,  however,  is  backed  by 
leading  men  and  by  an  influential  section 
of  the  press  of  both  political  parties.  The 
difficulties  which  beset  the  railways  when 
called  upon  to  handle  the  grain  crop  are  by 
this  time  generally  understood,  but  since 
they  have  some  bearing  upon  the  origin 
of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Railway  it  is  allowable 
to  refer  to  them.  Grain  is  ready  for  ship- 
ment by  rail  towards  the  close  of  September, 
and  from  that  date  until  early  in  December, 
when  ice  closes  the  lake  harbours  of  I'm  t 


Arthur  and  Fort  William.it  moves  eastward 
in  quantities  that  increase  year  by  year. 
This  immense  volume  of  traffic,  however, 
produces  a  congested  railroad,  and  delays 
1.1  nol  infrequent.  Both  farmers  and  mer- 
chants therefore  received  with  enthusiasm 
a   proposal  which   was   calculated    to    miti- 

1  the  hardship  which  i^  sometimes 
inseparable  from  existing  conditions. 

The  advantages  possessed  by  the 
Hudson's  Bay  route  become  more  ap- 
parent when  it  is  remembered  that  grain 
shipped,  as  at  present,  via  I'm  I  Arthur  and 
Fori  William,  and  from  thence  by  ship 
to  railhead  on  the  eastern  shores  of  the 
great  lakes,  is  handled  at  least  twice  and 
sometimes  three  times  in  transit. 

The  objection  to  the  route  lies  principally 
in  the  uncertainty  which  still  exists  as  to 
the  safety  of  navigation  in  Hud-on's  Strait 
during  certain  months  of  the  year,  the 
suggestion  being  put  forward  that  under- 
writing charges  will  be  sucli  as  to  make  the 
establishment  of  a  steamship  route  through 
the  Strait  commercially  unprofitable.  How- 
ever that  may  be,  the  railroad  is  being 
rapidly  laid  down  and  a  harbour  1^  being 
constructed  at  Port  Nelson  :  nor  should  it 
be  doubted  th  it  the  line  will  prove  of  com- 
mercial value,  since  both  the  country  that 
it  will  open  to  the  settler  and  the  great 
inland  sea  to  which  it  will  provide  access 
possess  resources,  the  full  value  of  which 
probably  exceeds  the  most  sanguine  esti- 
mate that  has  as  yet  been  formed  of  them. 


Opinion  as  to  the  most  suitable  northerly 
terminus  for  the  line  was  for  some  time 
divided  between  Port  Nelson  and  Fort 
Churchill.  According  to  the  report  of  the 
engineers  appointed  by  the  Dominion 
Government  to  survey  the  route,  grade, 
curvature,  and  cost  of  construction  worked 
out  at  approximately  the  same  figure  per 
mile  in  both  cases.  In  so  far  as  F01 1 
Churchill  involved  an  additional  X  miles 
of  construction,  however,  the  claims  of 
Port   Nelson  were   ultimately  favoured. 

Whilst  an  estimate  of  traffic  must  at  the 
present  moment  of  necessity  be  somewhat 
theoretical,  it  may  be  of  interest  to  note 
that  in  the  report  already  mentioned  it  is 
assumed  that  traffic  upon  this  road  will 
eventually  amount  to  3,002  trains  per  year, 
1,800  running  towards  the  Bay  and  1,200 
returning,  the  heavier  total  northward 
being  accounted  for  by  the  greater  quantity 
of  freight  which  should  pass  in  that  direc- 
tion. Another  estimate,  solely  concerned 
with  the  grain  traffic,  may  well  be  quoted. 
In  this  instance,  during  a  limited  space  of 
time  amounting  to  3  >  days,  16  trains  per 
diem  are  allowed,  each  train  carrying 
4,000  tons.  It  is  improbable,  however,  that 
the  heavy  total  thus  reached  will  be  ex- 
ceeded, since  it  is  unlikely  that  shipping 
could  be  secured  to  handle  a  greater 
quantity  of  grain  within  the  limits  of  time 
imposed  by  the  maturing  of  the  crop  in 
Western  Canada  and  the  movement  of  the 
ice  in  Hudson's  Strait. 
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WINNIPEG    LIGHT    INFANTRY. 


MILITARY   FORCES 


By  Major  F.  T.  MURRAY,  Adjutant,  Winnipeg   Light  Infantry 


IKING  the  past  four 
years  the  growth  of 
the  Militia  inWestern 

Canada  lias  been 
extraordinary.  Eegi- 
ments  ol  infantry, 
batteries  of  artillery 
and  squadrons  of 
cavalry  have  been  organized  and  brought 
up  to  full  strength  in  a  surprisingly  short 
space  of  time.  In  the  city  of  Winnipeg, 
Manitoba,  there  existed  prior  to  1008  one 
infantry  regiment  ;  to-day  there  are  four. 
A  new  cavalry  regiment,  a  battery  of 
artillery,  and  two  companies  of  the  Army 
Service  Corps,  and  other  departmental 
troops  have  also  been  added  to  the  Winni- 
peg garrison.  Winnipeg  is  the  head- 
quarters of  Military  District  No.  10.  On 
account  of  its  importance  as  a  military 
centre,  however,  this  district  will  shortly 
be  raised  to  the  status  of  a  divisional  area. 
There  are  at  present  six  divisions  in  Canada, 
with  headquarters  at  Montreal,  Quebec, 
Halifax,  Toronto,  London,  and  Xiagara  ; 
Winnipeg  headquarters,  embracing  the  ioth 
Military  District,  will  be  the  seventh.  It 
was  shown  at  Camp  Sewell  that  numerically 
it  will  be  greater  than  all  the  other  areas. 
Military  District  N'o.  10  includes  the 
provinces  of  Manitoba  and  Saskatchewan, 
the  territory  of  Keewatin,  and  the  districts 
of  Thunder  Lav  and  Rainy  River.  The 
officer  commanding  is  Colonel  S.  B.  Steele, 
CI',..  M.V.O.,  A.D.C.,  a  soldier  of  nearly  5  1 
years'  experience  in  Western  Canada,  ami 
one  of   the   first    members   of   the   famous 


Royal  North- West  Mounted  Police.  Colonel 
Steele  was  in  South  Africa  during  the  Boer 
War,  and  received  special  commendation 
and  promotion  for  his  services.  After 
serving  for  some  years  with  the  South 
African  Constabulary,  he  returned  to 
Canada  to  assume  an  important  command. 

The  very  onerous  position  of  general 
staff  officer  for  Western  Canada  is  tilled 
by  Major  L.  J.  Lipsett,  an  officer  of  the 
Imperial  Army  and  a  graduate  of  the 
Military  Staff  College,  England,  who  is 
attached  to  the  Canadian  Militia  for  a  period 
of  four  years.  Major  Lipsett's  special 
province  is  that  of  tactical  adviser  and 
instructor  to  the  officers  of  all  arms. 

The  troops  in  the  ioth  Military  District 
are  : 

6th  Mounted  Brigade,  Manitoba. 
12th  Manitoba  Rifles. 
i!Sth  Mounted  Rifles. 
20th  Border  Horse. 
36th  Battery  Canadian  Field  Artillery. 
6th  Cavalry  Brigade  Ammunition  Column. 
2nd  Field  Troop  Engineers. 
Wireless  Telegraph  Detachment, 
nth  Co.  Canadian  Army  Service  Corps. 
16th  Cavalry  Field  Ambulance. 

71H  Mounted  Brigade,  Saskatchewan'. 
16th  Light  Horse. 
27th 
29th 

26th  Battery  Field  Artillery. 
7th  Cavalry  Brigade  Ammunition  Column. 
3rd  Field  Troop  Engineers. 
Wireless  Telegraph  Detachment. 
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1 8th  Co.  Canadian  Army  Service  Corps. 
2 1st  Field  Ambulance. 

20TH  In  1  vn  ruv  Brig  vde. 

7c)th  Regiment. 
90th  ,, 

100th 
106th        „ 

Other  Troops  in  the  Command. 
Cavalry. 
Lord  Strathcona's  Horse. 
22nd  and  32nd  Eight  Horse. 
34th  Horse. 

Infantry. 
52nd  Regiment.  96th  Regiment. 

60th  ,.  98th 

95th  „  99th 

105th  Regiment. 

Other  Coifs. 
Signalling  Corps. 
Army  Medical  Corps. 
Ordnance  Corps. 

Military  District  Xo.  13  includes  the 
province  of  Alberta  and  the  territory  of 
Mackenzie. 

Headquarters,  Calgary,  Alberta. 

District  Officer  Commanding,  Colonel 
E.  A.  Cruikshank. 

The  troops  in  the  Command  are  : 


15th  Eight  Horse. 

19th  Alberta  Dragoons. 

23rd  Alberta  Ranger-. 

25th  Battery  Canadian  Field  Artillery. 
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1.   ONLY    BOY    SCOUT    BRASS    BAND    IN    CANADA,    AT    REGINA. 
2.   CADETS,    16TH   LIGHT    HORSE,    SASKATCHEWAN    YEOMANRY.  3.   16TH    SASKATCHEWAN    LIGHT    HORSE. 
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5th  Cavalry  Brigade  Ammunition  Column. 
4th  Field  Troop  Engineers. 
Wireless  Telegraph  Detachment. 
14th  Co.  Army  Service  Corps. 
17th  Cavalry  Field  Ambulance. 

Other  Troops  in  tin-  Command. 

CdVilllV. 

2 1 si  Alberta  Hussars. 

35th  Central  Alberta  Horse. 

Infantry. 
101st  and  103rd  Regiments. 
13th  Section  Signalling  Corps. 

Ordnance  Corps. 
aehment. 

Corps  ot  Guides. 
No.  13  Detachment. 

In  addition  to  the  above  troops  there  are 
large  numbers  of  ex-Imperial  Army  men 
scattered  throughout  the  West.  Various 
veteran  associations  have  been  formed,  one 
of  winch,  the  Veterans  Brigade  (head- 
quarters, Winnipeg  1,  has  an  enrolment  of 
5,000  men,  75  per  cent,  of  whom  are  under 
fifty  years  of  age.  No  really  serious  effort 
has  yet  been  made  to  organize  this  highly 
valuable  reserve  of  fine  lighting  material, 
although  probably  with  very  little  trouble 


and  expense  it  could  be  converted  into  an 
efficient  fighting  machine.  Many  of  these 
men  cannot  spare  the  time  demanded  in 
the  Active  Militia,  but  would  welcome  target 
practice  facilities,  which  would  be  all  that 
is  necessary,  in  view  of  their  previous  train- 
ing, to  make  them  a  very  formidable 
defence  foicc. 

The  Permanent  Force  of  Canada 
numbers  about  3,000  men,  their  duties 
being  the  instruction  and  training  of  the 
Active  Militia  in  the  art  of  war.  As  the 
Canadian  Minister  of  Militia,  Colonel 
Hughes,  recently  remarked,  the  Permanent 
Force  are  the  schoolmasters  of  the  Militia. 
In  their  role  of  instructors  the  Permanent 
Force  stationed  in  Western  Canada  find 
plenty  to  do  all  the  year  round.  Practical 
instruction  keeps  them  busy  in  the  summer, 
and  the  autumn  and  winter  are  devoted  to 
classes  in  theoretical  work  for  officers  and 
non-commissioned  officers  of  the  Militia. 
The  utmost  good  feeling  exists  between  the 
Permanent  and  Volunteer  Forces,  and  the 
effect  of  this  on  the  morale  of  those 
serving  can  scarcely  be  over-estimated. 

The  law  enacts  that  all  males  between 
the  ages  of  18  and  60  are  liable  to  be  called 
upon  to  serve  in  the  Militia  :  but  no 
difficulty  is  experienced  in  filling  the  ranks 
with  the  best  possible   material   by  purely 


voluntary  enlistments  for  three  year 
periods. 

General  Sir  Ian  Hamilton,  a  very  critical 
soldier,  in  a  recent  report  issued  after  an 
inspection  tour  through  Western  Canada, 
describes  the  Western  men  as  being  "  mag- 
nificent material  and  keen  as  mustard." 

The  training  is  very  similar  to  that  laid 
down  for  Territorial  Regiments  in  England, 
the  period  in  camp  being  14  days  for 
mounted  troops  and  live  days  for  infantry. 
The  camp  of  1913  will  go  on  record  as  the 
best  attended  to  date,  upwards  of  6,000 
troops  being  present  at  Sewell  Camp  from 
Military  District  No.  10,  and  about  3,000  at 
the  Calgary  Camp,  Alberta. 

One  of  the  greatest  drawbacks  to  the 
Militia  has  been  the  absence  of  properly- 
constituted  armouries  and  drill  halls  in  the 
cities  and  towns,  making  it  extremely 
difficult  and,  in  most  cases,  impossible  to 
hold  any  drill  parades  during  at  least  four 
months  of  the  year — that  is,  during  the 
winter  season.  However,  large  sums  have 
been  allocated  for  erecting  these  buildings, 
and  work  has  actually  commenced  in  some 
places.  These  drill  halls  are  to  be  models 
of  completeness  from  a  military  point  of 
view,  and  should  make  the  Canadian 
militiaman  independent  of  weather  con- 
ditions. 


MASSED    BANDS,    WINNIPEG    GRENADIERS    AND    WINNIPEG    LIGHT    INFANTRY. 

(By  courtesy  ."  till  Stow/  Engraving  Camfany,  ll7;jnij»G3  I 
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THE    LITERATURE  OF  THE  PRAIRIE   PROVINCES 

By  PERCY  EVANS  LEWIX,  F.L.A.,  Librarian,  Royal  Colonial  Institute,  London 


HK  literature  of  Canada 

«*S,  .Vl  |  _  fl*A  \  can  he  divided  into 
fc?<Yi<J  'feA&si  l<,UI"  great  divisions, 
roughly  correspond- 
ing to  the  advance 
of  civilization  west- 
ward-.. The  first 
naturally  relates  to 
the  discovery  of  the  St.  Lawrence  and 
the  settlement  of  the  French  in  Acadia  and 
at  Quebec  and  Montreal.  It  includes  the 
early  history  of  the  Maritime  Provinces,  the 
long  conflict  between  French  and  English 
for  the  possession  of  the  northern  half  of 
the  continent,  and  the  subsequent  conquest 
of  Canada  by  Great  Britain.  The  second 
embraces  the  settlement  of  the  British  in 
Upper  and  LowerCanada,  theoperations  of 
the  Hudson's  Bay  and  other  trading  com- 
panies, and  the  introduction  of  representa- 
tive and  responsible  institutions.  The  third 
includes  the  exploration  and  settlement  of 
the  great  unknown  territory  lying  to  the 
west  of  the  Great  Lakes,  the  journeys  of 
the  fur  traders  and  the  explorations  in 
-earch  of  the  Western  Sea,  the  foundation 
of  the  Selkirk  Settlement  and  the  beginnings 
of  Manitoba,  and  the  final  expansion  due  to 
the  construction  of  railroads  across  those 
great  prairies  which  almost  as  effectually 
cut  off  the  province  of  British  Columbia 
from  the  rest  of  Canada  as  if  the  Pacific 
Ocean  had  intervened  between  the  Rocky 
Mountains  and  Montreal.  The  fourth 
division    embraces   the   exploration   of   the 


Pacific  littoral  and  the  growth  and  settle- 
ment of  the  new  Western  province.  These 
four  divisions,  however,  are  so  closely  con- 
nected and  the  events  that  happened  within 
their  limits  so  nearly  related  that  it  is 
impossible  to  draw  anv  hard-and-fast  line 
between  them.  The  literature  of  the  one 
division  trenches  upon  that  of  the  other. 
Western  Canada  cannot  be  shut  away  from 
Eastern  Canada.  Nova  Scotia  can  hardly 
be  considered  apart  from  Quebec,  or  the 
latter  studied  without  considering  the 
literature  of  Ontario.  In  the  same  way  it 
is  impossible  to  read  the  literature  relating 
to  Western  Canada  without  being  con- 
stantly reminded  of  the  essential  inter- 
dependence not  only  of  the  history  of  the 
two  portions  of  Canada — west  and  east — 
but  of  the  fact  that  much  of  the  literature 
relating  to  the  Dominion  contains  valuable 
information  about  the  Prairie  Provinces 
and  the  North-West  Territories.  But  in 
the  present  article  I  shall  confine  my 
attention  to  literature  that  is  more  or  less 
specific  and  relates  almost  entirely  to  the 
three  provinces  of  Manitoba,  Saskatchewan, 
and  Alberta,  or  to  the  semi-Arctic  lands 
King  to  the  north.  Literature  that  is 
common  to  the  whole  Dominion  will  not 
be  considered. 

Restricted  as  is  this  investigation,  there 
is  yet  a  very  considerable  mass  of  printed 
literature  to  be  studied,  and  for  convenience 
it  will  be  well  to  divide  it  into  seven  main 
divisions.     The  literature  of  the  exploration 
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of  the  North-West  will  be  followed  by  that 
relating  to  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  and 
the  administration  of  the  vast  territories 
placed  under  its  supervision.  The  purely 
historical  literature,  which  naturally  does 
not  present  so  large  a  field  for  the  attention 
of  the  student,  will  give  place  to  what  may 
be  termed  the  general  literature  descriptive 
of  the  three  provinces,  their  settlement, 
industries,  and  resources  ;  whilst  the  ethno- 
graphical books  descriptive  of  the  manners 
and  customs  of  the  Red  Man,  the  books 
relating  to  sport  and  zoology,  the  literature 
of  the  Far  North,  and  literature  which  can 
claim  the  West  as  its  Alma  Mater,  will  each 
be  considered  separately.  So  far  as  this 
last  section  is  concerned,  few  writers  have 
yet  arisen  who  have  drawn  their  inspiration 
from  the  natural  scenery  of  Canada  ;  from 
its  sinuous  waterways,  its  widespreading 
prairies,  or  the  magnificent  grandeur  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains.  Few  writers  or  poets 
have  communed  with  nature.  The  solemn 
silences  of  the  plains,  the  rush  of  the 
leaping  waters,  the  nfbnotonous  expanse  of 
the  immense  untenanted  solitudes  of  the 
North,  have  not  yet  been  interpreted,  nor 
has  the  epic  of  endeavour  that  is  rapidly 
transforming  the  country  found  its  gifted 
singer.  The  poets  of  the  West  are  yet  in 
the  womb  of  time.  The  literature  of 
Western  Canada  is,  therefore,  chiefly 
descriptive  and  historical. 

The    descriptive    literature    opens    with 
some  of  those  early  journeys  of  travel  and 
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adventure  which  form  fascinating  reading 
for  the  initiated,  but  require  a  preliminary 
course  of  study  in  order  that  they  may  be 
understood  and  appreciated.     Some  of  the 
earliest  of  this  literature  relates  to  the  jour- 
neys of  La  Verendrye  towards  the  Rocky 
Mountains.     Pierre    Gaultier   de   Varennes, 
Sieur  de  la  Verendrye,  left  Lake  Superior  in 
1731  by  way  of  Pigeon  River  on  his  way  to 
the   interior.     He  discovered   Rainy   River 
and   entered   the   Lake  of  the  Woods.     By 
descending  the  Winnipeg  River  he  reached 
Lake      Winnipeg     (Ouinipique,     "muddy 
water")   in    1734,   and,   entering  the    Red 
River  at  the  mouth  of  the  Assiniboine,  he 
finally  camped  on  the  site  of   the   present 
city  of   Winnipeg,   where  Fort  Rouge  was 
built   in    or    about    the    year    1735.     This 
properly     marks     the     beginning     of     the 
West.     Verendrye's     two     surviving     sons 
were   carried  still  farther  by  the  spirit  of 
adventure.    In  1741  they  beheld  the  mighty 
snow-surmounted     peaks     of     the     Rocky 
Mountains  looming  distantly  on  the  horizon. 
The  romantic  story  of  the  adventures  of  the 
Verendrye  family  ;  their  heroic  journey  into 
the  unknown  and  seemingly  endless  leagues 
of   prairie  that  lay   between  them  and  the 
object     of     their     endeavours,     the     great 
Western  Sea,  rumours  of  which  were  ever 
urging  them  forward  ;  their  encounters  with 
the   Redskins   and   their  meeting   with    the 
Mandans,  who,  instead  of  being  white  men 
as   had    been   reported,    turned   out   to    be 
Indians  of  a  more  civilized  type  than  those 
farther    east,    form   a    fitting    introduction 
to    the    fascinating    history    of   the     West. 
An    account   of   the  Verendryes   by   Prud- 
homme  is  contained  111  the   Transactions  of 
the  Royal  Society  of  Canada,  1905  ;    part  of 
their   journals   has    been    reprinted  in  the 
Canadian   Archives  Report  for    1899  ;   and 
they  are  also  being  edited  for  the  Champlain 
Society  of  Toronto.     The  three  articles  of 
Benjamin    Suite    which    appeared    in    the 
Revue  Canadienne    for    1S73   also    give    a 
good  account  of  these   intrepid  voyageurs. 
The  route  from  Lake  Superior  to  Hudson's 
Bay    was    first    traversed    by    Joseph     La 
France,  a  French  half-breed,  who  was  born 
at   Michilimachinac  in    1704.     Although  he 
ha-  no  place  in  the  printed  literature  of  the 
Canadian     West,     letters     from     him     arc 
quoted    in    Arthur    Dobbs's    "  Account    of 
Countries  adjoining    Hudson's    Lav,''    pub- 
lished   in    1744,    and    in    the    "Report    of 
Inquiry  into  Hudson's   Bay,''  issued  111  1749. 
He   was   one   of    those    pioneer    fur   traders 
who  did  so  much  to  make  known  the  vast 


extent   of   the    North-West    Territories,   of 
whom  Alexander   Henry  the  elder  was  one 
of  the  earliest  to  leave  an   account  of  his 
wanderings.     The  latter  was  born  in  New 
jersey   in   1739,   and  in    his    "Travels   and 
Adventures     in     Canada    and    the    Indian 
Territories,"  published  in  1809,  he  describes 
his  experiences  in  the  West  between  the  years 
1760  and  1776.     In  the  latter  year  he  went  to 
Europe,  met  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  and  had  the 
opportunity   of    narrating   his   journeys  to 
Mane  Antoinette,  who,  as  is  well  known,  was 
always  interested  in  tales  of  exploration  and 
adventure.    Henry  was  one  of  the  first  Euro- 
peans who  penetrated  to  the  plains  of  the 
Saskatchewan.     A  new  edition  of  his  travels, 
edited  with  a  biography  and  notes  by  James 
Lain,    was   published  at  Toronto  in    1901. 
His  book  is  of  some  value,  because  it  gives 
a    nood    description    of    the     Indians    with 
whom  he  came  into  contact.     His  nephew, 
Alexander  Henry  tiie  younger,  entered    the 
service  of  the  North-West  Company  about 
the  year  1792.     The  original  manuscript  of 
his  journal  is  in  the  Library  of  Parliament 
at  Ottawa.     Henry's  journal,  issued   under 
the    title    of    "  New    Light   on    the     Early 
History   of   the   Greater    North-West  :    the 
manuscript   journals   of   Alexander    Henry 
and  of  David  Thompson,  1799-1814,"   was 
published  at    New   York  in    iH<)7,  with    an 
introduction  and  elaborate   notes  by  Elliott 
Coues.      It     describes     their     daring    and 
thrilling  adventures  among  the   Indians  on 
the    Red,     Saskatchewan,    Columbia,    and 
Missouri   Rivers,   and   is   one    of   the    most 
important  contributions  to  the  inner  histoi  v 
of   the    fur   trade    and    of    the   North-West 
Company.     Henry   traversed  the  continent 
from   Lake  Superior  to  the   Pacific  Ocean, 
and    resided    for   considerable    periods   at 
many  places  on   the   route.     But   the    most 
satisfactory   narrative  of   the   customs  and 
observances  of  the  Indians,  and  one  of  the 
most  fascinating  books  of  travel  in  Canada, 
is  by  Samuel  Hearne,  who  in   his  "Journey 
from  Prince  of  Wales's  Fort  in   Hudson's 
Bay  to  the   Northern  Ocean,  in   1769-72,"  a 
book  published  in   1795,  lavs   bare  a  large 
part  of  the  northern  portion  of  the  American 
continent.     Hearne  was  the  fust  white  man 
to  gaze  upon   the    Arctic    Ocean  from  the 
northern    coasts  of  Canada.     He   not  only 
discovered   the  Coppermine   River  but  he 
built  forts  for  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company, 
amongst    others    Fort  Cumberland  on   the 
Saskatchewan.     His  narrative  is  a  straight- 
forward and  most    interesting   account    of 
the  hardships  he  endured  during  his  many 
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journeys  on  behalf  of  the  Companv,  and  its 
publication  is  due  to  a  singular  fortune  of 
war,  for  when  the  fort  on  Hudson's  Bay 
was  surrendered  by  the  unfortunate  and 
heroic  La  Perouse,  he  recommended  to  the 
British  authorities  that  they  should  cause 
Hearne's  manuscript  journal,  which  had 
been  found  at  the  fort,  to  be  printed.  A 
new  edition  by  J.  B.  Tyrrell  was  issued  for 
the  Champlain  Society  in  1910.  Hearne's 
narrative  is  a  classic  of  the  North-West. 
Another  book  which  is  of  equal  importance 
is  the  "  Voyage  from  Montreal  to  the  Frozen 
and  Pacific  Oceans  in  17N0  and  1793.  by 
Sir  Alexander  Mackenzie.  This  was  pub- 
lished in  1801,  and  it  is  of  great  importance 
in  the  geographical  history  of  Canada.  As 
is  well  known,  Mackenzie  was  the  first 
European  to  travel  overland  from  Canada 
to  the  Pacilic,  which  he  reached  on  July  22, 
1703.  He  was  undoubtedly  the  greatest 
pathfinder  through  the  unknown  wilder- 
ness, and  his  work  looms  larger  in  the 
eventful  history  of  the  North-West  than 
that  of  any  of  his  contemporaries  or  pre- 
decessors. His  travels  were  translated  into 
French,  as  had  been  those  of  Hearne,  and 
a  new  edition  was  published  at  Toronto  in 
1902.  A  biography  of  Mackenzie,  coupled 
with  lives  of  Selkirk  and  Simpson,  by  Dr. 
George  Bryce,  has  been  issued  in  the 
"  Maker--  of  Canada  Series.''  Another  early 
traveller,  Jonathan  Carver,  who  had  made 
a  determined  attempt  to  journey  through 
the  North-West  to  the  Pacific  Ocean,  pub- 
lished an  account  of  his  travels  under  the 
title  of  "  Travels  through  the  Interior  Part-- 
of  North  America  in  the  years  [766-8." 
The  best  edition  was  issued  in  1781.  There 
have  been  several  editions  and  translations 
of  this  important  work.  Shortly  after  the 
Treaty  of  Paris,  in  1763,  Carver  travelled 
through  the  territory  handed  over  to 
England,  and  journeyed  from  the  Michili- 
machinac to  the  Mississippi,  ascended  the 
Minnesota  River,  and  returned  by  way  of 
Grand  Portage,  Lake  Superior. 

From  this  period  the  opening  of  the 
North- West  may  be  said  to  date. 
Amongst  the  archives  of  the  Hudson's  Bay 
Company,  the  historical  papers  preserved 
at  Ottawa,  the  Haldimand  Papers  in  the 
British  Museum,  and  archives  in  other 
collections,  there  is  a  large  number  of 
documents  and  journals  relating  to  explora- 
tions in  the  West.  The  most  important 
that  have  been  published  have  already 
been  mentioned,  but  there  are  others  of  a 
later   dater    which,    whilst    they    are    not, 
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perhaps,  of  equal  historical  interest,  are 
nevertheli  a  eat  importance,  and  are 

sometimes  more  readable  than  the  earliest 
accounts.  Amongst  such  is  the  record  ol 
the  journey  of  Captains  Lewis  and  Clarke, 
two  Americans  who  led  one  of  the  mosl 
, --ml  exploratory  expeditions  to  the 
Paci  [t  is  an  indispensable  work 

in  the  early  lii-t,  n  y  of  the  I  )i  egon  Territory, 
but  also  c  intains  much  information  bearing 
upon  Western  Canada.  The  first  edition, 
entitle, I  "Travels  in  the  Interior  Parts  ol 
America.'  was  published  in  1807.  Several 
editions    followed,   that    published    in    [814 

being  the  most  beautiful  in  typography  and 

mechanical  execution  of  the  editions  of 
Lewis  and  Clarke's  work.  Its  large  margins, 
clear  impression,  and  noble  appearance  are 
worthy  of  this  excellent  narrative.  A  large 
portion  of  the  book  is  devoted  to  an 
account  of  the  Indians  and  their  customs. 
This  edition  was  reprinted  in  three 
volumes  at  Toronto  in  1902,  and  also  at 
Chicago  in  the  same  year.  A  little  later 
Gabriel  Franc  here,  a  Montreal  Frenchman, 
who  after  many  perils  on  the  Pacific  exist 
performed  a  memorable  journey  in  1^14. 
crossed  the  Rocky  Mountains,  journeyed 
down  the  Saskatchewan  River,  crossed 
Lake  Winnipeg,  and  continued  through 
the  Lake-  to  Montreal.  The  French  edition 
of  his  "  Relation  dim  Voyage  a  la  Cote  du 
Nord-Ouest  de  l'Amerique  Septentrionale," 
published  at  Montreal  in  1820,  is  now  very 
rare.  An  English  edition  was  published  at 
New  York  in  1854.  This  narrative  formed 
the  basis  of  much  of  Washington  Irving's 
fascinating  book  "  Astoria,"  to  which  it  is 
little  if  at  all  inferior  in  interest.  Other 
books  published  at  this  period  were  by 
Zebulon  Montgomery  Pike,  who,  however. 
chieflv  confines  himself  to  an  account  of 
the  north-western  portions  of  the  United 
States,  and  by  another  American,  Daniel 
Williams  Harmon.  The  latter  journeyed 
for  over  5,000  miles  north-west  of  Montreal 
and  resided  for  nineteen  years  in  the 
North-West.  His  "Journal  of  Voyages 
and  Travels  in  the  Interior  of  North 
America,"  published  in  1820,  is  now  a  very- 
rare  book.  It  is  a  somewhat  colourless 
narrative,  but  gives  a  good  idea  of  the 
hardships  that  attended  travelling  at  this 
period.  It  was  reprinted  at  Toronto  in 
1904.  In  1825,  William  H.  Keating,  the 
geologist  and  historiographer  attached  to 
the  expedition  which  is  generally  known  a- 
Major  Long's  second  expedition,  published 
his  "  Narrative    of  an    Expedition    to    the 


source  of  the  St.  Peter's  River,  Lake 
Winnepeck,  Lake  Ol  the  Wood-,  etc.  .  .  . 
performed  under  the  command  oi  Stephen 
11.  Long.'  in  two  volumes.  The  narrative 
in  carefully  compiled,  but  although  11  is 
historically  valuable  it  is  not  specially 
interesting.  The  first  expedition,  an  ac- 
count of  which  was  written  by  Edwin 
James,  the  botanist  and  geologist,  was  from 
Pittsburg  to  the  Rocky  Mountains.  The 
next  import, ml  book  on  the  North-Wesl 
was  written  by  Sir  George  Simpson, 
Governor-in-Chief  of  the  Hudson-  Baj 
Company's  territories,  and  is  entitled 
"  Narrative  of  the  Discoveries  on  the  North 
Coast  of  America."  This  was  published  in 
1  "•  I ".  and  contains  a  good  deal  of  valuable 
information  about  the  Indians.  It  relates 
to  the  Red  River  Settlement,  a  winter 
journey  from  the  Red  River  to  Athabasca, 
and  explorations  on  the  Mackenzie  and 
Coppermine  Rivers.  His  "  Voyage  round 
the  World,"  published  in  1847,  gives  an 
account  of  a  journev  from  the  Red  River 
country,  through  the  Western  territories,  to 
California,  and  thence  along  the  Pacific 
coast  to  Alaska.  Sir  George  Simpson's 
book  is  the  last  of  the  epoch-marking 
narratives. 

Later  accounts  of  Western  Canada  bring 
us  well  into  the  period  when  the  world  was 
becoming  alive  to  the  value  of  the  vast 
territories  King  between  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains and  the  Great  Lakes.  Such  a  narra- 
tive is  Milton  and  Cheadle's  "  North- West 
Passage  by  Land,"  published  in  1865, 
which  has  been  the  fruitful  mother  of  many 
works  of  North- Western  travel  that  have 
since  appeared.  Lord  Milton  and  his  com- 
panion wrote  a  fascinating  account  of  their 
journev,  which  is  notable  because  the 
authors  clearly  foresaw  the  future  pros- 
perity of  the  region  they  traversed.  At  this 
period  the  possibility  of  constructing  a  rail- 
way from  East  to  West  was  being  seriously 
considered,  and  in  1872  Sir  Sandford  Flem- 
ing undertook  his  celebrated  expedition 
across  the  continent  at  the  request  of  the 
promoters  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Rail- 
way, in  order  to  determine  which  would  be 
the  best  route  for  the  future  highway  of 
commerce.  An  account  of  this  expedition, 
notable  for  keenness  of  observation,  breadth 
of  view,  and  a  high  power  of  descriptive 
writing,  was  written  by  Principal  George 
Munro  Grant,  who  accompanied  Sir  Sand- 
ford  Fleming  as  secretary.  This  was  pub- 
lished in  1873  under  the  title  of  "  From 
Ocean  to  Ocean,"  and  has  since  passed 
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through    many    editions.    Of   later   book-, 

the  Rev.  Daniel  M.  Dawson'-  "  Mountain 
and  Prairie,"  published  in  1880,  Contains 
an  account  of  a  journey  from  Victoria  to 
Winnipeg,  via  tin-  Peace  River  Pass  ;  Alex- 
ander Begg's  "The  Greal  Canadian  North- 
west," published  in  188]  at  Montreal  ; 
11.  M.  Robinson's  "The  Great  Fur  Land, 
or  Sketches  of  Life  in  the  Hudson's  Bay 
Territory"  (1879),  describing  the  hunters. 
Indians,  and  settlers  ;  Alexander  Stavelej 
Hill's  "  From  Home  to  Home"  (1885),  are 
interesting  pictures  of  the  North-West  as 
it  was  in  the  early  eighties,  and  mark  the 
newly  aroused  interest  in  the  possibilities 
of  the  great  Prairie  Provinces. 

But  before  describing  the  recent  literature 
on  Western  Canada  it  would  be  well  to 
consider  some  of  the  books  relating  to  that 
great  trading  monopoly  the  name  of  which 
was  long  synonymous  with  the  North- West. 
Of  recent  years  considerable  attention  has 
been  devoted  to  the  history  of  the  Hudson's 
Bay  Company.  Not  only  is  the  story  one 
of  fascinating  interest,  but  the  picture  pre- 
sented is  of  a  Canada  that  is  rapidly  passing 
away  before  the  advent  of  agricultural 
settlers.  The  trapping  and  fur  trading  of 
the  old  Hudson  davs  will  soon  be  a  thing 
of  the  past.  Three  good  accounts  of  the 
operations  of  the  Company  have  been  issued. 
The  first,  by  Dr.  George  Bryce,  a  Canadian 
writer  who  has  done  much  to  popu- 
larize the  history  of  the  West,  is  entitled 
"The  Remarkable  History  of  the  Hudson's 
Bav  Company,"  and  was  published  in  1900. 
It  also  includes  an  account  of  the  French 
traders  and  of  the  North-West,  X  Y,  and 
Astor  Fur  Companies.  Dr.  Bryce  at  the 
time  of  writing  this  book  had  lived  for  30 
years  in  Winnipeg.  His  personal  acquaint- 
ance with  many  of  the  chief  officials  of  the 
Company  and  his  intimate  knowledge  of 
the  West  gives  his  work  an  interest  pecu- 
liarly its  own.  In  addition,  Dr.  Bryce  had 
the  privilege  of  consulting  many  original 
documents.  In  the  same  year  was  pub- 
lished "  The  Great  Company,"  an  account 
of  the  operations  of  the  merchant  adven- 
turers written  by  Beckles  Willson,  a  young 
Canadian  journalist.  Mr.  Willson  also  con- 
sulted original  sources  of  information.  A 
third  book,  entitled  "The  Conquest  of  the 
Great  North-West,  being  the  Story  of  the 
Adventurers  of  England  known  as  the 
Hudson's  Bay  Company,"  was  published  at 
Toronto  in  1908.  This  was  by  Miss  Agnes 
C.  Laut,  a  Manitoban  writer  with  a  keen 
eye  for  the  picturesque  and  romantic,  but  also 
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well  able  to  sift  the  grain  from  the  chaff  and 
to  carry  on  original  historical  investigations. 
The  writing  of  these  three  historical  works 
was  made  possible  by  the  large  number 
of  early  accounts  of  the  Hudson's  Bay 
Territories  left  by  traders  and  others 
engaged  in  the  work  of  the  Company. 
The  earliest  of  such  accounts  deal  with 
the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  Hudson's 
Bay.  The  narratives  written  by  Daniel 
Umfreville,  who  penetrated  some  distance 
inland  and  published  his  "  Present  State  of 
Hudson  Bay"  in  1790;  Anthony  Hendry, 
whose  journal,  entitled  "  York  Factory  to 
the  Blackfeet  Country,  1754-5,"  was  edited 
by  L.  f.  Burpee  in  the  Transactions  of  the 
Royal  Society  of  Canada  (1908),  and  gives 
an  account  of  the  wanderings  of  the  first 
British  trader  on  the  Saskatchewan  ;  John 
Robson,  whose  "  Account  of  Six  Years' 
Residence"  was  published  in  1752  and 
contains  much  information  about  the 
Indians,  are  well  worth  reading.  Robson's 
account  is  of  some  historical  value.  The 
appendix,  entitled  "  A  Short  Account  of  the 
Discovery  of  Hudson's  Bay,  with  Remarks 
upon  the  Evidence  before  the  House  of 
Commons,"  brings  to  mind  the  important 
Blue  Book  issued  by  the  parliamentary 
committee  of  174c)  which  inquired  into 
the  affairs  of  the  Company.  Arthur  Dobbs's 
book  has  already  been  mentioned.  These 
books  are  some  of  the  most  important 
of  the  earlier  works  dealing  with  the 
1  "rations  of  the  fur  traders,  and  reflect 
the  Hudson's  Bay  fever  of  the  times.  In 
the  early  years  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
owing  to  the  disputes  with  the  Selkirk 
settlers,  there  was  a  revival  of  interest  in 
the  doings  of  the  Company.  The  "Diary 
of  Nicholas  Garry,"  which  was  published 
in  the  Transactions  of  the  Royal  Society  in 
the  year  1903,  is  an  original  source  of  in- 
formation and  a  most  valuable  contribution 
to  the  history  of  North-Western  Canada. 
Garry  was  deputy-governor  of  the  Hudson's 
Bay  Company,  and  Fort  Garry  was  named 
after  him.  In  1848,  Robert  M.  Ballantyne, 
a  clerk  in  the  Company's  service,  began 
that  series  of  books  which  finally  numbered 
more  than  80  and  endeared  him  to  every 
English  -  reading  schoolboy,  with  his 
"  Hudson's  Bay,  or  Every-Day  Life  in 
the  Wilds  of  North  America,"  a  book 
illustrated  by  his  own  pen.  It  was  at  first 
issued  for  private  circulation.  Its  success 
was  immediate,  and  it  subsequently  passed 
through  many  editions.  In  the  next  year 
John  McLean  issued  his  "  Notes  of  Twenty- 


live  Years'  Service  in  the  Hudson's  Bay 
Territory,"  two  volumes  that  contain  a 
vivacious  account  of  his  personal  adven- 
tures amongst  the  Indians  and  of  their 
relations  with  the  trading  Company.  It  is 
now  a  very  scarce  book.  In  1855  the 
Rev.  John  Rogerson,  a  missionary  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  published  at 
Toronto  his  "  Hudson's  Bay,  or  a  Missionary 
Tour,"  and  in  1858  an  account  of  "  Hudson's 
Bay  and  the  Red  River  Settlement "  was 
published  bv  William  Kernaghan.  In  the 
previous  year  a  Select  Committee  of  the 
Imperial  Parliament  had  reported  on 
the  affairs  of  the  Company.  This  report 
covered  the  whole  operations  of  the  Com- 
pany, and  included  such  matters  as  the 
administration  of  justice  in  Vancouver 
Island,  the  boundary  question,  the  pro- 
ceedings  at  the  Red  River  Settlement,  and 
relations  with  the  natives.  In  fact,  every 
nook  and  corner  of  the  known  portions 
of  Rupert's  Land  was  closely  investigated. 
It  is  a  most  valuable  report,  and  un- 
doubtedly paved  the  way  for  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  Company's  vast  territories 
under  responsible  government.  Incidentally 
the  report  revealed  many  unknown  localities 
to  the  people  of  Great  Britain,  and  made 
them  familiar  with  the  operations  of  the 
fur  traders. 

An  important  collection  of  literature 
relates  to  the  settlement  founded  by  the 
Earl  of  Selkirk  in  opposition  to  the  wishes 
of  the  fur  companies.  Lord  Selkirk  was 
one  of  the  chief  opponents  of  the  policy 
under  which  it  was  sought  to  prevent  the 
settlement  of  Western  Canada.  He  recog- 
nized that  there  were  "  most  extensive 
tracts  of  fertile  soil,  which,  from  the  tem- 
perature of  the  climate,  are  perfectly 
capable  of  advantageous  cultivation  and 
...  as  fit  to  be  inhabited  as  many  of  the 
well-cultivated  countries  of  the  North  of 
Europe,"  and  he  estimated  that  this  country 
would  afford  ample  means  of  subsistence 
to  more  than  30  millions  of  British  subjects. 
The  views  of  this  seer  into  the  future  are 
expressed  in  his  "  Sketch  of  the  British 
Fur  Trade  in  North  America,"  the  first 
edition  of  which  was  published  in  1806. 
The  stormy  history  of  the  settlement  is 
told  in  the  following  books  and  pamph- 
lets :  "  A  Narrative  of  Occurrences  in 
the  Indian  Countries"  (1817),  "Statement 
Respecting  the  Settlement  upon  the  Red 
River"  (1817),  and  the  Blue  Book  published 
in  the  same  year.  The  first  presents  the 
case  for  the  North-West  Company,  and 
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is  a  reply  to  Lord  Selkirk,  whilst  the  second 
was  written  on  his  behalf,  and  is  an  impor- 
tant vindication  of  his  aims  and  objects. 
It  contains  a  minute  account  of  the  daring 
plot  to  annihilate  the  Red  River  Settlement. 
In  1824  the  Rev.  John  West,  who  had  been 
a  chaplain  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company, 
published  his  "  Substance  of  a  Journal 
during  a  Residence  at  the  Red  River 
Colony,"  which,  although  largely  descrip- 
tive of  the  Indians,  is  of  some  value  as  a 
contemporary  and  first-hand  account  of 
the  settlement  ;  and  four  years  later  J.  C. 
Beltrami  published  "  A  Pilgrimage  in 
Europe  and  America,"  containing  an 
account  of  the  settlement.  Other  interest- 
ing accounts  of  the  Red  River  Colony  are 
contained  in  Bishop  David  Anderson's 
"  Notes  of  the  Flood  at  the  Red  River " 
(1852),  a  new  edition  of  which  was  pub- 
lished in  1873  ;  the  Parliamentary  Blue 
Book  of  1853  ;  and  in  Alexander  Ross's 
"  Red  River  Settlement  :  its  Rise,  Progress, 
and  Present  State,"  published  in  185(1.  This 
records  the  hardship  and  privations  under- 
gone by  the  early  settlers  when  the  Red 
River  presented  a  picture  to  the  imagina- 
tion of  civilized  man  as  gloomy  and  forbid- 
ding as  the  Ultima  Thule  of  the  ancients, 
and  affording  almost  as  little  promise  of 
reward.  The  most  valuable  historical 
accounts  of  the  settlement  naturally  come 
from  the  pen  of  Dr.  George  Bryce,  and 
are  entitled  "The  Romantic  Settlement  of 
Lord  Selkirk's  Colonists,"  published  at 
Toronto  in  1909,  and  "  Lord  Selkirk's 
Colonists  :  the  Romantic  Story  of  the 
Pioneers  of  Manitoba."  The  latter  was 
issued  in  191 1  in  order  to  provide  a  good 
account  of  the  foundation  of  the  colonv 
for  the  celebration  of  its  centenary  in  1912. 
Dr.  Bryce  is  largely  in  favour  of  Selkirk, 
and  bases  his  conclusions  upon  much  new 
matter  gleaned  from  the  archives.  In  1857 
and  1858  two  exploring  expeditions  were 
sent  to  the  Red  River  and  Assiniboine  and 
Saskatchewan  countries  with  the  object  of 
ascertaining  the  practicability  of  establish- 
ing an  emigrant  route  between  Lake 
Superior  and  the  Selkirk  Settlement,  and 
to  acquire  knowledge  of  the  resources 
of  the  vast  prairie  territory.  An  account 
of  these  expeditions  by  Henry  Youle 
Hind  and  others  connected  with  them 
was  published  in  i860.  In  1859  the 
Nor1  ■  Wester,  a  newspaper,  was  com- 
menced, and  supplied  the  settlement 
with  news.  This  should  certainly  be  con- 
sulted   by   all    students   of    the    history    of 
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Western  Canada.  The  troublous  times 
of  i860,  and  1870  are  narrated  in  Colonel 
Denison's  "  Reminiscences  of  the  Red 
River  Rebellion,"  in  Captain  G.  I..  Huyshe's 
"The  Red  River  Expedition"  (1871),  in 
Joseph  fames  Hargrave's  interesting  book 
entitled  "  Ke«.l  River."  published  at  Mont- 
real in  [871,  and  in  Alexander  Begg's 
•'  The  Creation  of  Manitoba,  or  a  History 
of  the  Red  River  Troubles,''  published  at 
Toronto  in  the  same  year.  Further  par- 
ticulars will  be  found  in  "  Lord  Wolseley's 
Autobiography."  These  books  by  no 
means  exhaust  the  literature  relating  to 
the  early  settlement  of  Manitoba,  but  they 
give  some  idea  of  its  variety  and  scope. 
The  literature  of  Manitoba  as  a  separate 
province  commences  with  the  Hon.  Donald 
Gunn's  "  History  of  Manitoba,"  published 
at  Ottawa,  a  useful  book,  but  full  of  gram- 
matical and  typographical  errors  due  to 
the  fact  that  it  was  published  from  a  hastily 
written  manuscript  without  adequate  re- 
vi>ion.  In  1879  Alexander  Begg,  in  con- 
junction with  Walter  R.  Nursey,  issued  a 
book  entitled  "Ten  Years  in  Winnipeg," 
and  published  in  that  city,  and  in  1880 
Mary  Fitzgibhon  published  her  interest- 
ing and  amusing  "  Trip  to  Manitoba." 
Two  years  later  Dr.  Bryce  issued  his 
■  Manitoba  :  its  Infancy,  Growth,  and 
Present  Condition."  a  well-written,  interest- 
ing, and  correct  account  of  the  province  ; 
and  in  the  same  vear  appeared  a  second 
edition  of  John  Macoun's  massive  and 
portly  volume  entitled  "  Manitoba  and  the 
Great  North  -  West."  The  latter  is  an 
encyclopaedic  work,  descriptive  of  the 
country  and  its  history,  and  therefore 
valuable  as  a  reference  book.  Mr.  Macoun 
accompanied  Fleming's  expedition  across 
the  continent  in  the  capacity  of  botanist. 
These  books  indicate  the  interest  that  was 
then  being  taken  in  the  Prairie  Provinces. 
Other  books  on  Manitoba  are  an  official 
publication  descriptive  of  the  province 
issued  by  the  Canadian  Government  in 
1893  ;  John  S.  Ewart's  long  and  valuable 
account  of  the  "  Manitoba  School  Question  " 
("1894),  written  from  the  Roman  Catholic 
point  of  view  ;  Alfred  O.  Legge's  "  Sunny 
Manitoba"  (1893);  Robert  B.  HilTs 
"  Manitoba,"  an  historical  and  descrip- 
tive account  published  at  Toronto  in  1890  ; 
and  the  Rev.  George  Young's  "  Manitoba 
Memories,  1868-1884."  The  last  was  pub- 
lished at  Toronto  in  1897,  and  contains  an 
account  of  the  foundation  of  the  Methodist 
Mission  in  the  Red  River  Settlement.     The 


(•'ail  of  Southesk's  "Saskatchewan  and  the 

Rocky  Mountain-.."  published  in  1S75. 
describes  his  journey  in  [859  and  [860, 
and    is    an     excellent    description     of     the 

North-Western    country    as  it   then    was. 

His  route  was  from  Fort  Garry  via  the 
Assiniboine     Valley     to     Fori      Ellis    ami 

Qu'Appelle,  thence  to  Edmonton  and  on 
to  the  Rocky  Mountains.  Another  book 
descriptive  of  Saskatchewan  at  a  some- 
what later  period  is  the  Rev.  William 
Newton's  "  Twenty  Years  on  the  Saskat- 
chewan" 1181)71.  It  gives  a  very  good 
idea  of  the  work  of  an  Anglican  missionary 
near  Edmonton.  Mr.  Newton's  journey 
from  Muskoka,  Ontario,  to  his  destination 
occupied  five  weary  months — a  veritable 
plunge  into  the  Ultima  Thule.  John 
McDougall's  "  Saddle,  Sled,  and  Snow- 
shoes,"  published  at  Toronto  in  1896,  also 
describes  pioneering  on  the  Saskatche- 
wan in  the  sixties.  His  "In  the  Days  of 
the  Red  River  Rebellion,"  published  at 
Toronto  in  1903,  gives  an  account  of  the 
life  of  a  pioneer  missionary  in  the  Edmon- 
ton district.  In  191 1  Mr.  McDougall 
published  his  "On  Western  Trails  in  the 
Early  Seventies,"  which  contains  an  in- 
teresting account  of  this  portion  of  Canada. 
These  few  books  practically  exhaust  the 
literature  dealing  specifically  with  the 
Saskatchewan  and  Alberta  Provinces.  A 
good  book  on  Alberta  by  Leo  Thwaite 
was  published  in  1912  under  the  title  of 
■'  Alberta  :  An  Account  of  its  Wealth  and 
Progress,"  but  this  shows  the  modern 
developments  of  the  province,  and  is  not 
descriptive  of  the  early  pioneering  life. 

Of  recent  books  dealing  with  Western 
Canada  there  is  a  large  number,  and  it  will 
onlv  be  possible  briefly  to  indicate  a  few 
of  the  more  important.  In  1900  E.  B. 
Osborn,  who  went  to  Western  Canada  in 
1895  and  has  made  a  special  study  of 
Canadian  history,  literature,  and  develop- 
ment, published  his  "Greater  Canada,"  a 
book  that  was  widely  read  on  both  sides 
of  the  Atlantic.  Another  writer,  James 
Lumsden,  who  in  1903  accompanied  a  party 
of  British  journalists  through  the  Do- 
minion, wrote  a  clever  account  of  the 
country  in  his  "  Through  Canada  in  Har- 
vest Time,"  and  in  1904  Aylmer  Maude 
directed  attention  to  certain  Russian 
settlers  who  were  making  a  home  in  the 
Prairie  Provinces,  in  his  book  entitled 
"  A  Peculiar  People  :  the  Doukhobors." 
In  the  same  year  was  published  at  Toronto 
a  useful  text-book  by  Alexander  Mclntyre, 
421 


.  ntitled  "  The  Canadian  West :  a  Geography 
i'i  Manitoba  and  tin-  Xortli-Wcst  'Terri- 
tories." Among  other  recent  works  are 
John  Foster  Fraser's  "Canada  as  it  Is,"  a 
vivacious,  clear,  and  concise  account  of 
recent  progress  in  Canada,  sane  and  dis- 
passionate in  it-,  treatment.  This  was  pub- 
lished in  11)03,  and  a  new  edition  has 
recently  been  issued.  Howard  Angus 
Kennedy's  "  New  Canada  and  the  New 
Canadian  "  (  1907)  is  a  clever  study  of  immi- 
gration into  the  Western  prairies  and  of 
some  of  the  races  that  are  taking  part  in 
the  development  of  the  country.  Mr. 
Kennedy  was  special  correspondent  of 
The  Times,  and  he  ably  contrasts  the  West 
with  what  it  was  when  he  first  visited  it  as 
war  correspondent  of  the  Montreal  Daily 
Witness,  during  the  rebellion  of  Louis  Riel 
in  1885.  In  1910  the  Hon.  Charles 
McGrath,  an  Albertan  legislator,  wrote  a 
notable  study  of  the  immigration  problem 
under  the  title  of  "  Canada's  Growth  and 
Some  Problems  affecting  It."  Miss  Binnie- 
Clark's  "A  Summer  on  the  Canadian 
Prairie"  (1910)  is  written  with  spirit  and 
skill,  and  is  a  good  study  of  the  opportuni- 
ties offered  in  the  West  ;  Mrs.  George 
Cran's  "  A  Woman  in  Canada  "  (1910)  gives 
a  clever  description  of  the  country  with 
special  reference  to  the  openings  for 
women ;  whilst  Agnes  Deans  Cameron's 
•'The  New  North"  (1910)  describes  a 
woman's  journey  from  Edmonton  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Mackenzie.  It  is  a  fresh  and 
readable  narrative,  and  gives  a  good  idea 
of  the  possibilities  of  this  portion  of 
Canada.  Frank  Carrel's  "  Canada's  West 
and  Farther  West"  (191 1)  gives  the  im- 
pressions of  a  Quebec  journalist  ;  Arthur 
V..  Copping's  "The  Golden  Land"  is  an 
indiscriminating  account  of  farming  in 
Western  Canada  ;  and  F.  A.  Talbot's  "The 
Making  of  a  Great  Canadian  Railway" 
(1912)  is  a  fascinating  story  of  the  build- 
ing of  the  Grand  Trunk  Pacific,  the  diffi- 
culties that  have  attended  its  construction, 
and  the  nature  of  the  country  that  is 
ii  aversed. 

Of  historical  works  dealing  with  Western 
Canada  there  are  several  important  books 
that  require  more  than  a  bare  mention. 
The  Transactions  of  the  Historical  and 
Scientific  Society  of  Manitoba,  which  com- 
menced in  1879,  contain  a  vast  amount  of 
important  historical  and  descriptive  infor- 
mation, and  the  Transactions  of  the 
Royal  Society  of  Canada  also  afford  many 
glimpses  of  the  history  of  the  West.     The 
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relations  with  the  Indian  tribes  are  clearly 
shown  in  Alexander  Morris's  "The  Treaties 
of  Canada  with  the  Indians  of  Manitoba 
and  the  North-West  Territories,''  pub- 
lished at  Toronto  in  1880.  Mi.  Morris  was 
for  some  years  Lieutenant-Governor  of 
Manitoba.  M.  Dugast's  "  Legendes  du 
Nord-Ouest,"  published  at  Montreal  in 
1883,  relates  to  the  history  of  Fort  Garry 
and  the  Indian  tribes.  The  author  was  a 
Catholic  priest.  Another  book  in  French, 
■'  Les  Bourgeois  de  la  Compagnie  du  Nord- 
Onest,"  by  L.  R.  Masson,  was  published 
in  two  volumes  in  1889-90.  Amongst  its 
contents  are  accounts  of  David  Thompson, 
of  the  operations  of  the  North-West 
Company,  and  of  the  Selkirk  Settlement. 
Several  important  documents  are  printed 
under  Mr.  Masson's  editorship,  including 
the  "Autobiographical  Notes  of  John 
McDonald,  1 791- 18  16,"  and  an  account  of  the 
Saulteux  Indians  written  by  Peter  Grant  in 
the  year  1804.  In  1885  G.  Mercer  Adam, 
who  was  editor  of  the  Canadian  Monthly, 
published  at  Toronto  an  historical  work  ot 
some  value,  entitled  "The  Canadian  North 
West  :  its  History  and  its  Troubles,"  and 
this  was  followed  by  Major  Charles  A. 
Boulton's  "  Reminiscences  of  the  North- 
West  Rebellions"  (1886),  which  contains  an 
account  of  the  raising  of  the  famous  100th 
Regiment  and  a  military  history  of  the 
North- West  Rebellions.  But  the  standard 
history  of  Western  Canada  was  not  issued 
until  1894,  when  Alexander  Begg  published 
at  Toronto  his  comprehensive  "  History  of 
the  North  West,"  in  three  volumes.  The 
author  must  not  be  confounded  with 
another  Alexander  Begg  who  wrote  a 
history  of  British  Columbia.  The  historian 
of  the  North-West  was  born  in  Quebec, 
and  resided  for  many  years  in  Manitoba, 
where  he  acquired  an  intimate  knowledge 
of  the  country  and  its  past.  His  history  is 
valuable,  and  though  it  lacks  the  style  of  a 
Macaulay  or  a  Gibbon,  it  omits  few  of  the 
small  details  that,  properly  fitted  together, 
make  up  the  mosaic  of  Western  historv. 
In  1896  there  was  issued  at  Montreal  a 
valuable  historv  of  the  early  days  of 
Western  Canada,  with  special  reference  to 
ecclesiastical  matters.  This  was  the  Abbe 
G.  Dugas's  "  L'Ouest  Canadien  :  sa  decou- 
verte  ;  son  exploration  ;  a  l'annee  1822." 
It  was  continued  until  1869  in  a  second 
volume  published  at  Montreal  in  1906,  and 
an  English  translation  of  the  first  volume 
was  published  at  Montreal  in  the  previous 
year.     In  1897   the    Rev.   R.    G.    MacBeth, 


whose  father  had  been  one  of  the  original 
pioneers,  published  at  Toronto  his  "Selkirk 
Settlers  in  Real  Life,"  an  interesting  personal 
narrative  of  the  every-day  details  of  life  in 
I  he  settlement,  most  useful  to  the  historian 
in  search  of  authentic  information  of  the 
early  days.  The  success  of  this  unpre- 
tentious little  volume  enabled  Mr.  MacBeth 
to  issue  another  historical  work,  entitled 
"  The  Making  of  the  Canadian  West,"  pub- 
lished at  Toronto  in  1898.  The  close  con- 
nection between  NorthAVest  Canada  and 
the  north-western  portions  of  the  United 
States  is  clearly  shown  in  Charles  Moore's 
"The  North-West  under  Three  Flags,  1635— 
1796,"  published  at  New  York  in  1900.  This 
book  mainly  describes  the  territory 
between  the  Ohio,  Mississippi,  and  Great 
Lakes.  It  is  an  interesting  contribution  to 
American  historv.  One  of  two  books 
descriptive  of  early  exploration  in  the 
West  is  Agnes  C.  Laut's  "The  Pathfinders 
of  the  West,"  published  in  1904.  Miss 
Laut  terms  her  book  "  The  Thrilling  Story 
of  the  Adventures  of  the  Men  who  dis- 
covered the  Great  North  West  :  Radisson, 
La  Verendrye,  Lewis  and  Clark."  The 
authoress  has  her  full  share  of  the  historic 
imagination,  but  her  methods  are  aggressive. 
The  second  of  these  fascinating  books  is 
Laurence  J.  Burpee's  "  The  Search  for  the 
Western  Sea,"  published  at  Toronto  in 
1908.  Mr.  Burpee  made  considerable  use 
of  the  archives  at  Ottawa,  with  the  result 
that  his  book  is  a  careful  and  scholarly 
piece  of  work.  Of  other  historical  books 
John  H.  O'Donnell's  "Manitoba  as  I  saw 
It,"  published  at  Winnipeg  in  1909,  is  a 
discursive  account  of  prominent  Western 
men.  It  also  contains  an  account  of  the 
K'iel  Rebellions.  A.  L.  Haydon's  "The 
Riders  of  the  Plains  :  a  Record  of  the 
Royal  North-West  Mounted  Police  of 
Canada"  (Toronto,  1910)  is  an  historical 
account  of  their  general  services,  and  those 
connected  with  the  rebellions  and  the 
building  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway. 
It  serves  to  remind  us  that  the  Mounted 
Police  have  been  one  of  the  most  important 
factors  in  the  building  of  the  West.  In 
1909  a  "  History  of  the  Red  River  Valley," 
.1  book  in  two  volumes,  was  published  at 
Grand  Forks.  This  almost  entirely  relates 
to  American  territory,  but  the  beginnings  of 
the  Selkirk  Settlement  are  sketched.  "  The 
Acquisition  of  Oregon  and  the  long- 
suppressed  Evidence  about  Marcus 
Whitman"  is  a  most  important  book  upon 
the  long  boundary  dispute  with  the  L'nited 
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states, and  serves  to  explode  some  time- 
honoured  fallacies  connected  with  Dr. 
Whitman's  celebrated  ride  to  Washington. 
The  author,  William  I.  Marshall,  displays 
his  evidence  in  two  portly  volumes  pub- 
lished at  Seattle  in  191 1.  A  good  account 
of  Western  Canada,  suitable  for  the  young, 
is  E.  L.  Marsh's  ••  Where  the  Buffalo 
Roamed,"  published  at  Toronto  in  1908.  A 
few  important  books  of  biography  should 
be  mentioned.  In  191 1  Dr.  George  Bryce 
related  the  exploits  of  Scotsmen  in  Western 
Canada  in  the  second  volume  of  "  The 
Scotsman  in  Canada."  This  contains, 
among  other  biographies,  lives  of  Selkirk, 
Douglas,  Mackenzie,  Strathcona,  and 
Archbishop  Machrav.  A  life  of  the  last,  by 
R.  Machrav,  was  published  in  1909.  The 
life  of  another  great  Churchman  wiio  was 
long  a  leading  and  commanding  figure  in 
the  West,  Archbishop  Tache,  has  been 
told  by  Dom  Benoit  in  two  volumes 
published  at  Montreal  in  1904  entitled 
"Vie  de  Mgr.  Tache,  Archeveque  de  St. 
Boniface,"  and  the  fascinating  and  moving 
history  of  Father  Lacombe  has  been 
related  in  a  book  by  Miss  Kathcrine 
Hughes,  published  at  Toronto  in  1911. 

The  literature  relating  to  the  Indians  of 
Western  Canada  is  extensive.  In  addition 
to  the  accounts  of  Indian  tribes  left  by 
early  travellers  who  have  already  been 
mentioned,  the  interesting  "Journal  of 
Larocque,  from  the  Assiniboine  to  the 
Yellowstone,  1805,"  published  in  the 
Canadian  Archives,  No.  3,  1910,  and 
edited  by  L.  J.  Burpee,  contains  the  first 
detailed  account  of  the  Crow  Indians. 
Many  such  narratives  might  be  mentioned, 
but  the  first  writer  to  deal  adequately  with 
the  native  tribes  of  North  America  was 
George  Catlin.  the  historian  of  the  red 
races  of  mankind,  whose  "  Letters  and 
Notes  on  the  Manners,  Customs,  and 
Condition  of  the  North  American  Indians  " 
was  published  in  two  volumes,  illustrated 
from  his  own  sketches,  in  1841.  This  is 
a  unique  book  of  extraordinary  interest 
and  value,  but  does  not  specially  relate  to 
the  Indians  of  Western  Canada.  But  111 
1859  Paul  Kane  issued  his  interesting  and 
spirited  "  Wanderings  of  an  Artist  among 
the  Indians  of  North  America,  from  Canada 
to  Vancouver's  Island."  Kane,  who  was 
born  at  York  (Toronto),  visited  many  of 
the  tribes,  and  being  an  artist  he  brought 
back  with  him  several  hundred  valuable 
sketches  of  the  people  he  had  seen.  By  a 
vote  of  the   Legislature  he  was  authorized 
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to  execute  the  scries  of  Indian  pictures 
which  are  now  hung  in  the  Parliamentary 
Library,  Ottawa.  A  French  edition  ol 
Kane's  valuable  work  was  published  in 
B  i  muter  the  title  of  "  Les  Indiens  dc  la 
Baie  d'Hudson,  par  Edouard  Delessert." 
r wo  popular  accounts  of  the  Red  Man  are 
John  McLean's  "  The  Indians  ol  Canada 
.mil  his  "Cin.nli.in  S.i\  ige  Folk,  published 
in  1S02  and  1896  respectively;  and  Emile 
Petetot's  "Traditions  Indiennes  du  Canada 
\  d-Oucst,"  published  in  Paris  in  1886, 
i^  valuable  for  the  talcs  and  folk-lore  it 
contains. 
The  literature  descriptive  of  the  fauna 
Western  Canada  and  relating  to  sport 
generally  is  extensive,  but  only  .1  few  of 
the  more  important  books  need  be 
mentioned.  One  of  the  mosl  eh. inning  of 
these  "nature"  book-  is  Paul  Fountain's 
••  The  Greal  North  West  and  the  Great 
Lake  Region  of  North  America,"  published 
in  1904,  but  descriptive  of  travels  and 
adventures  forty  years  earlier.  Fountain 
had  a  genuine  appreciation  of  wild  life,  and 
his  book  appeals  to  all  lovers  of  nature. 
Another  distinguished  naturalist  whose 
books  have  acquired  a  world-wide  celebrity 
i-  Ernest  Thompson  Seton,  who  read  a 
number  of  papers  before  the  Manitoban 
Historical  and  Scientific  Society,  and 
commenced  his  series  of  nature-studies 
with  a  monograph  on  the  "  Birds  of 
Manitoba,"  issued  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Smithsonian  Institution  of  Washington 
in  1891.  Since  that  date  many  important 
and  charming  books  have  been  written 
bv  Mr.  Seton.  The  best  is  his  "  Life 
Histories  of  Northern  Animals,"  two 
sumptuous  volumes  published  in  1910  and 
profusely  illustrated  by  the  author.  This 
book  is  one  of  the  best  popular  works  about 
animals  that  has  ever  been  written.  Other 
books  by  Mr.  Seton  are  "  Wild  Animals  I 
have  Known  (1898),  "The  Biography  of 
a  Grizzly"  (1900),  "Lives  of  the  Hunted" 
(1901  .  "  Monarch,  the  Big  Hear  of  Tallac 

04),  and  "Biography  of  a  Silver  Fox" 
1 1909  .  All  are  marked  by  a  deep  sympathy 
with  and  understanding  of  animal  life, 
and  appeal  to  readers  of  all  ages,  for 
Mr.  Seton  in  his  own  sphere  of  work  is 
unequalled  amongst  Canadian  or  American 
writers.  A  classic  of  sport  is  Warburton 
Pike's  The  Barren  Grounds  of  Northern 
Canada'  1892).  The  author,  starting  from 
Calgary  in  June.   [889,  visited  the  country 


to  the  north  of  Lakes  Degras  and  Avlmer — 
the  countrj  ol  the  musk  ox  and  caribou — 
and    graphically    describes    the    northern 

haunts  of  these  animals.  In  [910  Mr. 
Thompson  Seton  visited  the  same  regions, 
which  he  describes  in  his  fascinating  book 
"   The  Arctic  Prairies  "  |  10:1  . 

Charles  Mail's  " Through  the  Mackenzie 
Basin"  (1908),  describing  the  journey  of 
the  Athabasca  and  Peace  Rivers  Treat) 
Expedition  of  1899,  under  the  leadership  of 
the  Hon.  David  Laird,  contains  a  valuable 
series  of  notes  on  the  mammals  and  birds 
of  Northern  Canada,  contributed  by 
Roderick  Macfarlane  ;  and  Miss  Agnes  C. 
Laut  has  written  a  popular  account  of  the 
trapping  fraternity  in  her  "Story  of  the 
Trapper,"  published  at  New  York  in  1902. 

The  literature  relating  to  travel  and  ex- 
ploration in  the  northern  regions  of  Canada 
and  in  the  Yukon  territory  is  too  extensive 
to  be  dealt  with  in  this  article.  Although 
the  rearrangement  of  the  boundaries  of 
the  Prairie  Provinces  has  brought  much 
of  the  territory  described  well  within  the 
scope  of  the  literature  of  Western  Canada, 
space  will  not  permit  of  even  a  passing 
mention  of  some  of  the  more  important 
books.  But  two  classics  of  the  North- West 
and  a  few  other  works  must  be  mentioned. 
Sir  William  Butler's  "  Great  Lone  Land " 
( 1 872)  and  his  "Wild  North  Land"  (1873) 
contain  the  record  of  his  adventures  in 
the  northern  country  most  wittily  and 
racily  told,  and  are  probably  far  better 
known  than  many  much  more  important 
books.  Charles  R.  Tuttle's  "Our  North 
Land,"  published  at  Toronto  in  1885,  is 
a  large  volume  containing  amongst  other  in- 
teresting matter  an  account  of  the  Hudson's 
Bay  Expedition  of  1884  and  the  Klotz 
Overland  Expedition.  It  naturally  largely 
deals  with  Labrador,  but  there  is  much  in- 
formation about  the  capabilities  of  the 
North-West  Territories.  At  the  present  date 
the  book  is  of  importance  because  it  dis- 
cusses the  best  route  for  a  railway  to  Hud- 
son's Bay,  a  project  that  was  enthusiastically 
supported  by  the  author.  T.  W.  Tyrrell 
published  at  Toronto  in  1897  a  book  en- 
titled "Across  the  Sub-Arctics  of  Canada," 
descriptive  of  the  barren  grounds  and  con- 
taining a  useful  list  of  northern  plants  ; 
and  David  T.  Hanbury's  "Sport  and  Travel 
in  the  Northland  of  Canada"  (1904), 
describing  the  same  regions,  is  a  most 
valuable   account   of   the  natural   features, 


ethnology,  and  zoology  of  this  immense 
territory.  The  most  important  recent  ac- 
count .if  Northern  Canada  is  an  official 
publication  entitled  "Canada's  Fertile  North- 
land," issued  at  Ottawa  in  1908.  This  gives 
a  valuable  account  of  the  resources  of  this 
country. 

Nothing  has  yet  been  said  about  the 
imaginative  literature  of  Western  Canada. 
In  the  realm  of  poetry  few  writers  of 
eminence  have  yet  appeared.  The  strenu- 
ous life  of  the  prairies  has  not  vet  been 
adequately  sung  in  verse.  A  poet  of  con- 
siderable power  has,  however,  appeared  in 
Robert  W.  Service,  but  his  poems  chiefly 
deal  with  the  Far  North.  His  "Songs  of 
a  Sourdough"  and  "Ballads  of  a  Chee- 
chako"  have  earned  him  the  title  of  the 
Kipling  of  the  Yukon.  Robert  T.  Ander- 
son, an  Edmonton  resident,  has  written 
some  Western  verse  which  is  likely  to 
attract  attention.  His  "The  Old  Timer" 
was  published  at  Edmonton  in   1910. 

Robert  Stead,  in  his  "  Songs  of  the 
Prairie"  (1912)  and  "Prairie  Born"  (1911), 
breathes  the  freedom  of  Western  Canada, 
whilst  the  late  Isabella  Valancy  Crawford 
wrote  good  verses,  some  of  which  may  be 
claimed  as  "Western"   in  spirit. 

Margaret  A.  Cawthorpe  may^  also  be 
reckoned  amongst  Western  poets.  Her 
"Lyrics  from  the  Westland"  were  pub- 
lished at  Toronto  in   1912. 

Of  novelists  there  are  many  who  have- 
written  stirring  stories  of  life  on  the  plains 
or  in  the  northern  wilds.  It  is  only 
necessary  to  mention  the  Rev.  Charles  W. 
Gordon,  better  known  as  Ralph  Connor, 
whose  "Sky  Pilot"  and  "Man  from  Glen- 
garry "have  attracted  such  favourable  notice, 
and  Emily  Ferguson,  whose  "  faney  Canuck 
in  the  West"  (1910)  is  a  clever  piece  of 
writing  ;  the  Rev.  H.  A.  Cody,  author  of 
a  good  tale  entitled  "The  Frontiersman" 
(1910),  largely  founded  upon  personal  ex- 
perience in  Northern  Canada  ;  Roger 
Pocock,  author  of  an  entertaining  book,  "  A 
Frontiersman"  (1903),  full  of  local  colour 
and  purporting  to  be  an  autobiography  ; 
John  Mackie,  whose  first  novel,  "The  Devil's 
Playground."  has  been  followed  by  many 
other  tales  of  adventure  in  the  North-West  ; 
and  Robert  Service,  whose  "  Trail  of  '98  " 
is  one  of  the  strongest  stories  of  the  rush 
to  the  Klondyke  ;  to  show  that  the  held 
of  imaginative  literature  in  Western  Canada 
is  bv  no  means  restricted. 
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1HE  Press  of  Western 
Canada  has  been 
from  time  to  time 
both  severely  criti-, 
cized  and  greatly 
lauded.  It  may  legi- 
timately be  doubted 
however,  if  the  hos- 
tile critics  have  fully  taken  into  account 
either  the  conditions  which  these  journals 
are  called  upon  to  meet  or  the  vast  amount 
of  good  which  their  enterprise  has  accom- 
plished. Judged  from  an  English  stand- 
point, even  the  most  conservative  news- 
papers to  be  found  in  Western  Canada 
exhibit  in  political  and  civic  criticism  a 
curious  lack  of  restraint.  That  fierce  light 
which  in  England  is  said  to  beat  upon  the 
throne,  shines  in  Canada  upon  the  politi- 
cally and  commercially  great ;  but  its  glare 
is  one  hundred-fold  intensified.  Purely 
personal  matters  which  the  editor  of  a 
responsible  British  journal  will  decently 
ignore  are  exhibited  with  every  trapping 
of  the  showman's  art,  and  the  resources  of 
the  English  language  are  at  times  wellnigh 
exhausted  in  a  heated  attempt  to  embarrass 
a  political  opponent.  It  would  be  the 
height  of  injustice,  however,  to  abandon 
criticism  at  this  point.  Whilst  the  enter- 
prise and  efficiency  of  Canadian  institutions 
is  probably  overestimated  in  England,  it 
is  none  the  less  a  fact  that  the  battle  of 
life,  both  in  a  political  and  commercial 
sense,  is  fought  in  a  more  openly  active 
fashion  in  Western  Canada  than  at  home. 


To  some  considerable  extent,  therefore, 
the  failing  at  which  we  have  hinted  is  one 
for  which  the  Western  Press  cannot  be 
held  altogether  responsible. 

Attention  has  already  been  called  in 
more  than  one  quarter  to  the  somewhat 
careless  use  of  words  prevalent  through- 
out the  West.  It  may  reasonably  be 
doubted,  however,  if  the  efforts  of  the 
Press,  so  far  from  mitigating  the  evil,  do 
not  tend  to  increase  it.  The  following 
sentence  contains  no  term  the  use  of  which 
in  similar  form  may  not  be  found  in  some 
Western  journals  on  any  day  of  the  week. 
"Jones  who  recently  located  in  the  city 
suicided  this  morning  at  eight  because 
Robinson  stole  the  money  he  had  gotten 
from  the  sale  of  his  land."  Again,  the 
so-called  "  fine  writing,"  intended  to  bring 
tears  to  the  eyes,  is  better  calculated  m 
many  instances  to  produce  a  smile.  The 
following  extract,  which  is  in  no  way 
exceptional,  is  taken  verbatim  from  the 
columns  of  a  leading  journal.  "  Who  con- 
templated the  placid  features  of  the  sleep- 
ing woman  as  she  lay  with  her  hands 
beside  her  face  as  though  in  prayer  > 
Who  was  cold-hearted  enough  to  send  a 
bullet  crashing  into  the  beautiful  forehead, 
to  abruptly  end  a  young  and  happy  life  ? 
.  .  .  What  could  have  been  their  motive  ? 
The  prospects  of  ever  having  these 
questions  answered  look  very  slim  at 
present." 

These  failings,  however,  attach  but  to 
some   of   the    many    journals    which    now 
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besprinkle  the  West,  whilst  there  is  scarcely 
a  paper  that  cannot  claim  credit  for  an 
enterprise  far  in  excess  of  what  might 
reasonably  be  expected  in  so  thinly  popu- 
lated a  country.  Foreign  intelligence, 
though  curtailed  in  form,  is  usually  given  ; 
and  the  leading  journals  do  not  consider 
questions  of  expense  when  called  upon 
to  chronicle  events  of  outstanding  im- 
portance. 

The  circulation  of  these  papers  must 
appear  limited  to  the  English  visitor  familiar 
with  journals  having  a  daily  issue  of  any- 
thing from  500,000  to  1,000,000  copies.  It 
may  seriously  be  contended,  however,  that 
the  influence  and  business-producing 
powers  of  Canadian  journals  are  greater 
in  proportion  to  the  circulation  than  those 
of  their  British  contemporaries,  a  fact 
that  may  possibly  be  accounted  for  by 
the  greater  spending  propensities  of  their 
readers.  The  papers  themselves  are  bulky 
to  a  degree,  it  being  no  uncommon  event 
for  the  Saturday  issues  of  certain  of  the 
more  prominent  journals  to  exceed  50 
pages.  In  form  they  offer  a  mean  between 
the  small  and  ill-proportioned  productions 
to  be  met  with  beyond  the  International 
frontier  and  the  more  severe  and  cautious 
sheets  familiar  to  European  readers. 

Yet,  while  it  can  scarcely  be  held  to  rank 
with  the  highest  within  the  Empire,  the 
Press  of  Western  Canada  may  still  be 
regarded  with  legitimate  pride  by  those 
who  support  it.  It  typifies  the  spirit  of  the 
countrv  that  it  serves.     If  it  is  sometimes 
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biassed  and  irresponsible  it  is  always  enter-  never    been    known     to    produce    .t    dull 

prising  ;   it'   it    is    occasionally    hasty    and  issue. 

personal    it   can   on  occasion  be  curiously 

warm-hearted  and  enthusiastic.     From  the  In  reading  the  following  particulars  of 

purely  journalistic  standpoint    it  deserves  some  of  the  more  important  journals  pub- 


much  attention  should  not  be  devoted  to 
the  figures  indicating  the  approximate 
circulation.  The  rapid  increase  occurring 
in  the  populations  of  Western  towns  and 
villages  necessarily  affects  the  accuracy  of 


the  greatest    credit,   inasmuch    as    it    has      lished    within   the    Prairie    Provinces,  too      such  figures. 
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Brandon. — The  Times  was  established  in 
as  a  weekly  paper,  the  popular  Satur- 
day edition  being  produced  at  a  later  date. 
In  1903  the  important  step  of  publishing 
the  paper  as  a  daily  was  undertaken.  At 
the  present  time  a  large  increase  is  being 
made  to  the  printing  plant.  Published  by 
the  Brandon  Times  Publishing  Company. 
Ltd.     Circulation  about  1,500. 

The  News.  Published  by  the  News  Pub- 
lishing Company,  Ltd.  An  eyening  daily 
paper.  Established  1912.  Size  about  10 
pages. 

The  Sun.  Published  by  the  Sun  Publish- 
ing Company,  Ltd.  An  eyening  daily  paper. 
Established  1893.  Conservative  in  politics. 
Size  from  8  to  12  pages.  Circulation  about 
3,500. 

Dauphin. — The  Press.  A  weekly  publica- 
tion. Established  in  1899.  Published  by 
A.  L.  Dickinson.  Liberal  in  politics.  Size 
12  to  14  pages.     Circulation  about  :,200. 

The  Herald.  This  paper  was  started  in 
1898,  and  to-day  enjoys  a  large  circulation 
in  Northern  Manitoba.  It  is  Conservative 
in  politics,  though  at  times  quite  capable  of 
adopting  an  independent  attitude.  Its 
contents  are  strictly  local.  A  new  and 
commodious  office  has  been  erected  by  this 
paper  in  the  heart  of  the  town.  William 
lJ.  King  is  the  editor  and  manager. 

Deloraixe.— The  Times.  A  weekly  pub- 
lication.  Established  in  1887.  Liberal  in 
politics.  Size  about  eight  pages.  Circula- 
tion about  1,000. 

Emekson". — Journal.  A  weekly  publica- 
tion. Established  in  1895.  Independent. 
Si/e  about  eight  pages.  Circulation  about 
500. 

Gladstone. — The  Age.  A  weekly  periodi- 
cal. Issued  in  Gladstone  for  the  past  29 
years.  In  1906,  upon  P.  G.  Minaker  taking 
over  the  business,  the  new  building  was 
purchased  and  more  up-to-date  machinery 
installed.  On  Mr.  Minaker's  death  in 
December,  191 1,  his  wife  retained  the 
ownership  of  the  plant,  and  employed  as 


editor  R.  C.  Fahrni,  who  still  occupies  this 
position.  The  present  circulation  of  the 
journal  is  about  1,100.  The  size  of  the 
paper  runs  from   10  to  12  pages. 

MlXXEDOSA. —  The  Tribune.  A  weekly 
publication.  Established  in  1883.  Conserva- 
tive in  politics.  Size  about  four  pages. 
Circulation  about  1,100. 

Morden.— The  Times.  One  of  the  first 
newspapers  launched  in  Manitoba  was  the 
Manitoba  Mountaineer,  issued  in  Old  Nelson 
in  18S2.  This  paper  was  succeeded  by  the 
Manitoba  News,  the  Morden  Monitor,  the 
Morden  Herald,  and  the  Morden  Chronicle. 
In  1897  the  Empire  was  launched  by  the 
Conservative  party  in  opposition  to  the 
Chronicle,  which  was  issued  in  the  Liberal 
interest.  In  191 1,  however,  these  papers 
were  amalgamated  under  the  title  of  the 
Morden  Times,  which  is  now  the  only  paper 
existing  in  Morden.  The  Morden  Times  is 
edited  and  published  by  W.  H.  Glen- 
dinning. 

Portage  La  Prairie. — The  Daily  Graphic. 
Established  in  1891.  Independent  Liberal 
in  politics.  Size  from  six  to  eight  pages. 
Circulation  about  1,000.  Editor  and  pro- 
prietor,  C.   D.   McPherson. 

Manitoba  Liberal.  A  weekly  publication. 
Established  in  1882.  Independent  Liberal 
in  politics.  Size  about  10  pages.  Circula- 
tion about  1,500. 

Review.  A  weekly  publication.  Pub- 
lished by  the  Review  Printing  and  Pub- 
lishing Company.  Established  in  1879. 
Conservative  in  politics.  Size  from  8  to  12 
pages.     Circulation  about  2,000. 

Rapid  City. — Reporter.  A  weekly  pub- 
lication. Established  in  1SS4.  Liberal  in 
politics.  Size  about  eight  pages.  Circula- 
tion about  750. 

Restox. — Recorder.  A  weekly  publica- 
tion. Published  by  Manning  Brothers. 
Established  in  1905.  Independent  in 
politics.  Size  about  eight  pages.  Circula- 
tion about  750. 

St.  Boniface. — La  Manitoba  (French).    A 
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weekly  publication.  Established  in  1871. 
Conservative  in  politics.  Size  about  four 
pages.     Circulation  about  4,000. 

Winnipeg. —  The  Manitoba  Daily  Tree 
Press.  Established  in  1874,  this  publication 
was  preceded  by  the  Weekly  Free  Press, 
established  in  1872,  so  that  the  Free  Press 
of  to-day  has  been  in  continuous  existence 
for  more  than  40  years.  Originally  printed 
in  a  one-story  frame  building,  it  now 
occupies  one  of  the  largest  all-newspaper 
buildings  on  the  continent,  and  one  that  is 
replete  with  the  latest  improvements  in 
printing  machinery.  Whilst  in  1879  the 
paper  was  printed  from  an  old-fashioned 
Wharfedale  press,  brought  in  by  Red  River 
carts  from  New  York,  it  now  takes  the 
combined  capacity  of  three  of  the  latest 
Hoe  presses  to  print  its  various  editions. 
In  the  year  1874  all  the  news  printed  by  the 
Free  Press  was  contained  in  932  pages, 
while  for  191 2  the  Free  Press  numbered 
69,468  pages,  each  one  of  which  is  nearly 
double  the  size  of  that  of  the  first  edition. 
The  new  home  of  the  Free  Press  in 
Carlton  Street  contains  the  most  modern 
machinery.  In  the  press  room,  two  Hoe 
sextuple  presses  and  one  Hoc  octuple 
press,  with  a  combined  capacity  of 
132,000  16-page  papers  an  hour,  are  used 
in  getting  out  the  daily  and  weekly  editions. 
The  paper  ranges  from  24  pages  to  48 
pages  in  size,  and  in  this  respect  also  is 
one  of  the  largest  of  the  Dominion.  The 
new  building,  which  is  occupied  solely  by 
the  Free  Press  Company,  is  constructed  of 
reinforced  concrete  and  is  entirely  fire- 
proof ;  it  embodies  also  the  most  recent 
architectural  plans  for  convenience  and 
utility.  The  average  daily  circulation  of 
the  Free  Press  during  1912  amounted  to 
61,591.  This  paper  is  published  by  the 
Manitoba  Free  Press  Company,  Ltd., 
of  which  E.  H.  Macklin  is  the  president 
and  general  manager. 

The  Telegram.   Founded  in  1894.    Morning 
and  evening  editions  are  published,  also  a 
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weekly  edition  [The  Farmer's  Weekly  Tele- 
i  which  circulates  in  the  rural  districts. 
The  type  measure  oi  the  pages  in  both  daily 
and  weekly  editions  is  20  in.  to  the  column, 
and  seven  columns  to  the  page.  The 
columns  are  2  in.  in  width.  The  Telegram 
is  the  chief  Conservative  newspaper  in 
Western  C  inada,  and  the  only  C  mservative 
daily  in  Winnipeg.  The  number  oi  pages 
runs  from  16  to  20  foi  an  ordinary  issue, 
and  from  35  to  40  and  over  on  Saturdays, 
All  editions  contain  announcements  of  the 
leading  advertisers,  including  a  considerable 
sprinkling  of  English  firms.  Average  daily 
circulation,  January  1  to  June  30,  1913, 
157.  The  officers  of  the  company  arc 
C  .  A.  Abi  aham,  president  and  business  man- 
W.  1.   Roblin,  secretary-treasurer. 

Tribune.  An  evening  daily  newspapei 
established  in   succession  to   the    Winn 

)  Sun  by  R.  L.  Richardson,  formerly 
associated  with  that  paper.  Independent 
in  politics.  The  property  of  a  company  of 
which  Mr.  Richardson  owns  the  greater 
part  of  the  stock.     Size  about  eight  pages. 

The  Nor -West  Farmer  is  the  "  pioneer 
farm  journal  of  Western  Canada."  ft  was 
founded  in  1882,  and  is  devoted  entirely  to 
the  agriculture  of  Manitoba,  Saskatchewan, 


and  Alberta.  Foi  main-  years  il  was  a 
monthly  journal,  but  since  the  year  t8oo, 
the  Nor'-West  Farmer  has  been  issued  twice 
.1  month.  The  date  i  "i  publication  ai  e  the 
5th  and  1   ii  month.    The  pages 

are  ml  by  1  |  in.,  four  column^  wide,  and 
during  the  year  [912  the  actual  average 
size  of  each  issue  was  70  pages.  Lib  :ral 
u^e  is  made  of  illustrations.  Regular  de- 
partments are  devoted  to  editorial  com 
ment.  field  crop-  and  cultivation,  live  stock, 
dairying,  poultry,  garden  and  forestry,  legal 
matters,  pure-bred  live  stock  movements, 
farmers'  letter-,  markets,  review  of  agri- 
cultural books,  reports  of  current  events, 
household  affairs,  and  boys' and  girls'  lead- 
ing. The  subscription  rate  is  $1  per  year. 
Publishers,  the  Nor'-West  Farmer,  Ltd.  ; 
managing  director,  C.  1).  Stovel  ;  editor, 
George  Ratho. 

The  Farmer's  Advocate  was  first  issued  in 
1890.  In  those  early  days  the  periodical 
started  a  small  office  in  Winnipeg,  though 
it  was  actually  issued  once  a  month  at 
London,  Ontario,  by  the  Farmer's  Advocate 
and  Home  Magazine.  In  January,  1893,  the 
issue  became  semi-monthlv,  and  an  in- 
creased staff  at  Winnipeg  demanded  larger 
offices.     In  1904  the  increase  in  circulation 


warranted  a  weekly  issue,  and  in  [906  the 
p  ipei  was  printed  in  Winnipeg  in  a  well- 
equipped  four-story  building  of  its  own. 
The  printing  planl  was,  however,  increased 
in  [908,  two  storeys  being  added  to  the 
building.  Even  now,  however,  the  premises 
did  not  suffice  for  the  needs  of  the  paper, 
and  a  new  site  was  purchased  upon  which 
a  six-Story  building,  with  40  It.  frontage  on 
Notre  Dune,  170  ft.  on  McMicken,  and 
33  ft.  on  Langside,  was  occupied  in  Novem- 
ber, K)12.  This  journal  is  devoted  to  farm- 
ing methods,  slock  rearing,  home  gardening, 
and  kindred  topics.  In  September,  191 2, 
the  circulation  reached  25,547  copies,  of 
which  total  about  24,000  copies  were  sold 
within  the  Prairie   Provinces. 

The  (train  Grower's  Guide  is  published 
once  weekly,  and  possesses  a  circulation  of 
over  20,000  copies  per  issue.  This  paper 
was  established  in  June,  1908,  as  the  organ 
of  the  organized  farmers  of  Manitoba,  Sas- 
katchewan, and  Alberta,  It  is  the  only 
journal  in  Canada  owned  by  farmers, 
of  whom  there  are  13,000  financially 
interested  in  the  drain  Grower's  Guide. 
The  policy  of  the  journal  is  the  policy  of 
the  organized  farmers  as  laid  down  by 
them  at  their  annual  convention. 
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Estevan. — The  Mercury.  A  weekly  pub- 
lication. Established  in  1913.  Independent 
in  politics.  Size  about  eight  pages.  Circu- 
tion  about  1.000. 

The  Progress.  Tins  paper,  which  was 
started  in  October,  1909,  is  owned  by  the 
Estevan  Printing  and  Publishing  Company. 
It  is  Liberal  in  politics.  Issued  weekly, 
the  /'  boasts  a  circulation  of  about 

1,200.  There  is  some  probability,  however, 
that  this  journal  will  be  issued  in  the  near 
future  as  a  semi-weekly. 

Indian  Head.— Prairie  Witness.  A  semi- 
weekly  publication.  Established  in  [895. 
Liberal  in  politics.  About  eight  pages  in 
size.     Circulation  about   1,000. 

Lloydminster. — The  Tuna.  A  weekly 
publication.  Established  in  1905.  Inde- 
pendent in  politics.  Size  about  eight  pages. 
Circulation  about  1,100. 

Melville. — The  Canadian.  First  pro- 
duced on  October  15,  1908,  by  J.  W. 
Reid,  the  present  owner  and  publisher. 
The     size     of    the     paper    has    increased 


from  8  to  12  pages.  About  4,000  copies  are 
printed  of  the  special  Christmas  number. 

Moose  Jaw. — The  Morning  News.  Issued 
daily.  Published  by  the  Xews  Publishing 
Company,  Ltd.  Established  in  1907.  Inde- 
pendent. Conservative  in  politics.  Size 
from  8  to  32  pages.  Circulation  about  3,000. 

The  Times.  An  evening  daily  paper. 
Published  by  the  Times  Company,  Ltd. 
Established  in  1906.  Independent  in 
politics.  Size  about  16  pages.  Circulation 
about  3,000. 

Regixa. —  Tl/t  Daily  Province.  Established 
in  191 1.  Strongly  Conservative  in  politics. 
Has  a  circulation  of  about  8,ooo  daily.  A 
weekly  edition  issued  by  this  paper  circu- 
lates largely  through  Saskatchewan.  This 
paper  deals  fully  with  local  news,  and 
devotes  considerable  attention  to  providing 
accurate  descriptions  of  sporting  events. 
While  the  Daily  Province  is  a  Conservative 
newspaper,  it  is  independent  of  assistance 
from  party  organization.  Editor,  Ernest  F. 
Boddington. 
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The  Daily  Leader.  Established  in  1903. 
Issues  morning  and  evening  editions. 
Liberal  in  politics.  Size  from  16  to  44 
pages.     Circulation   about    11,000. 

The  Standard.  An  evening  daily  paper. 
Established  in  1904.  Independent  in 
politics.  Size  about  eight  pages.  Circula- 
tion about  4,000. 

The  Saturday  Mirror.  This  illustrated 
paper  was  first  issued  on  October  12,  1912. 
It  contains  from  12  to  24  pages,  and  is 
issued  weekly.  It  adopts  an  independent 
attitude  in  politics,  discusses  public  and 
Imperial  subjects,  and  advocates  strongly 
the  adoption  of  reciprocity  as  tending  to 
reduce  the  high  cost  of  living  throughout 
the  West.  The  sole  proprietor  and  editor 
is  A.  M.  Nicol,  formerly  on  the  staff  of  the 
London  Daily  Chronicle. 

Rostherx. — The  Enterprise.  Founded  in 
March,  1903,  by  the  late  A.  T.  Hinde. 
After  conducting  this  paper  for  a  year  Mr. 
Hinde  sold  it  lo  A.  B.  Mann,  who 
occupied  the   editorial  chair  for  about  one 
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and  a  half  years.  He  in  turn  disposed  of  the 
plant  to  the  present  editor  and  proprietor, 
S.  T.  Willoughby,  under  whose  direction 
the  size  of  the  paper  has  been  increased. 

Saskatoon.— rfo  Phoenix.  Issued  daily. 
Established  in  1906.  Liberal  in  politics. 
Size  from  10  to  24  pages.  Circulation  about 
8,000. 

The  Star.  An  evening  daily  paper.  Suc- 
cessor to  the  Capital,  Established  in  1906. 
Conservative  in  politics.  Size  from  10  to 
32  pages.     Circulation  about  4,000. 

Swift  Current. — The  Sun.  First  pub- 
lished at  Maple  Creek  by  W.  M.  Yates. 
Later   produced    in    Swift   Current    as  an 


Independent  organ.  Purchased  in  1905  by 
a  joint  stock  company  in  the  Conservative 
interest.  Subsequently  reverted  to  Inde- 
pendent attitude.  In  1908  purchased  by 
S.  R.  Moore,  the  present  editor.  Is  now 
Liberal  in  politics.  Issued  semi-weekly,  on 
Tuesdays  and  Fridays.  Business  manager, 
J.  Stoddart. 

North  Battleford. — The  News.  Issued 
weekly.  Established  in  1905.  Conservative 
in  politics.  Size  from  8  to  12  pages. 
Circulation  about  1,100. 

Weyburn. — The  Herald.  Issued  weekly. 
Established  in  1902.  Size  from  8  to  16 
pages.     Circulation  about  3,000. 


The  Review.  Issued  weekly.  Established 
in  1909.  Independent  in  politics.  Size 
from  12  to  16  pages.  Circulation  about 
1,500. 

Yorkton. — The  Enterprise.  Established 
in  1906.  Holds  a  strong  position  in  Eastern 
Saskatchewan.  It  is  published  in  an  up-to- 
date  building  boasting  a  most  modern 
equipment,  and  is  the  property  of  a  local 
company.  Since  1904  this  paper  has  been 
managed  and  edited  by  S.  N.  Winn.  In 
politics  it  is  Conservative.  The  Enter- 
prise devotes  its  attention  to  the  agri- 
cultural interests  of  Saskatchewan  and  the 
West. 
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Calgary.— The  Albertan.  Issued  daily. 
Publishers,  the  Alberta  Publishing  Com- 
pany. Established  in  1902.  Liberal  in 
politics.  Size  from  8  to  20  pages.  Cir- 
culation about   10,000. 

The  Herald.  First  published  in  weekly 
form  in  1883.  After  two  years  issued  as 
a  daily  journal.  After  many  changes  of 
management,  in  1907  J.J.  Young,  the  then 
proprietor,  was  joined  by  J.  H.  Woods,  of 
Toronto.  In  1908  the  Herald  became  the 
property  of  the  Herald  Publishing  Company, 
Ltd.,  the  proprietor  of  which  is  William 
Southam,  of  Hamilton,  Ontario.  The 
managing  director  and  editor  of  the 
paper  is  J.  H.  Woods.  Circulation  about 
17,500.  Xew  and  commodious  offices  now 
in  course  of  construction  will  be  occupied 
during  the  present  year. 

The  News  Telegram.  An  evening  daily 
paper.  Published  by  the  News  Telegram 
Publishing  Company,  Ltd.  Established  in 
1910.  Independent  in  politics.  Size  from 
16  to  24  pages.     Circulation  about  15,000. 

The  fa rin  and  Ranch  Review.  Estab- 
lished in  November,  1905,  and  for  four 
years  issued  as  a  monthly  agricultural 
periodical.  In  November,  1909,  it  was 
changed  to  a  semi-monthly,  and  as  such 
it  has  since  remained.  The  paper  was 
launched  in  response  to  a  demand  for  an 
agricultural  periodical  in  the  further  West. 
It  was  recognized  that  Alberta  and  Western 
Saskatchewan  possessed  agricultural  prob- 
lems peculiar  to  themselves,  and  it  was  felt 
that  a  paper  devoted  to  the  interests  of 
these  districts  would  receive  considerable 
support.   These  anticipations  were  realized, 


and  at  the  end  of  1909  the  circulation  of 
this  journal  was  about  8,000,  a  figure  which 
has  since  increased  to  more  than  18,000. 
In  addition  to  serving  Alberta  and  Western 
Saskatchewan,  the  Farm  and  Ranch  Review 
also  has  a  circulation  of  some  3,000  copies 
in  British  Columbia.  Since  1909  the  paper 
has  been  under  the  editorial  and  business 
control  of  F.  S.  Jacobs. 

CAMROSE. — The  Canadian.  Issued  weekly. 
Published  by  the  Camrose  Publishing  Com- 
pany. Liberal  in  politics.  Circulation 
about   2,000. 

CARDSTON. — The  Alberta  Star.  Issued 
weekly.  Established  in  1898.  Independent 
in  politics.  Size  about  eight  pages.  Cir- 
culation about  1,000. 

Cochrane. — Advocate.  Issued  weekly. 
Established  in  1909.  Independent  in 
politics.     Circulation  about  500. 

Edmonton. —  The  Bulletin.  Established 
in  1 88 1  as  a  bi-monthly.  Soon  produced 
weekly,  and  later  semi-weekly.  To-day 
both  morning  and  evening  editions  are 
issued  daily,  in  addition  to  the  twice-a- 
week  edition.  Liberal  in  politics.  Size 
(semi-weekly)  about  eight  pages;  (daily) 
from  8  to  16  pages.  Circulation  (semi- 
weekly)  about  5,000;  (daily)  about  6,000. 

The  Journal.  Issued  daily.  Published 
by  the  Journal  Publishing  Company,  Ltd. 
Established  1903.  Size  from  10  to  16  pages. 
Circulation  about  8,000.  A  weekly  edition 
of  the  paper  has  a  circulation  of  over  3,000. 

Lacombe. — The  Western  Globe.  Estab- 
lished in  1902.  Independent.  Liberal  in 
politics.  Size  from  8  to  12  pages.  Cir- 
culation about  1,500. 
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Lethbridge. — The  Morning  News.  Issued 
first  in  1885.  One  of  the  first  newspapers 
to  be  published  in  Western  Canada.  Con- 
trolled at  this  time  by  E.  T.  Saunders  and 
C.  E.  D.  Wood.  In  1905,  E.  Hagell 
assumed  control,  continuing  the  publica- 
tion as  a  weekly.  The  journal  was  so 
issued  until  November,  1910,  when  it  was 
purchased  by  the  Lethbridge  News,  Ltd., 
a  syndicate  in  which  J.  H.  Woods,  of  the 
Calgary  Herald,  figured  prominently.  A 
daily  edition  was  now  produced,  in  addition 
to  the  weekly,  and  the  paper,  under  the 
management  of  L.  S.  Co  we,  made  rapid 
progress.  In  January,  1912,  it  again 
changed  hands,  being  taken  over  by  the 
Canadian  Newspapers,  Ltd.,  and  the 
present  title  of  the  paper  was  adopted. 
In  March,  1912,  J.  E.  Wodell  was  ap- 
pointed editor  and  managing  director. 
Mr.  Wodell  had  previously  been  associated 
with  the  Hamilton  Spectator.  The  Canadian 
Xewspapers,  Ltd.,  which  is  presided  over 
by  William  Southam,  of  Hamilton,  are  also 
the  proprietors  of  the  Edmonton  'Journal. 

The  Herald  was  started  as  a  weekly 
paper  by  W.  A.  Buchanan,  in  December, 
1905.  A  daily  edition  was  started  in  1907. 
The  premises  occupied  by  the  paper  con- 
stitute a  fine  structure  in  the  heart  of  the 
city.  The  circulation  of  the  paper  is  about 
6,000.  This  circulation,  however,  is  not 
merely  local,  since  the  Herald  may  be 
found  throughout  Southern  Alberta,  and 
even  in  British  Columbia.  The  plant 
includes  modern  linotype  machines  and 
a  press  with  a  capacity  of  8,000  copies 
an  hour.     Mr.  Buchanan,  the  publisher  of 
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the  Herald,  now  represents  Lethbridge  in 
the  Canadian  House  ol  Commons,  He 
was  for  two  years  president  of  the  Alberta 
and  Eastern  British  Columbia  Press 
Association. 

Macleod.  —  The  Advertiser.  Issued 
weekly.  Established  in  1909.  Inde- 
pendent   in    politics.      Circulation    about 

Medicine  Hat. — Thi   V<  Established 

a  quarter  of  a  century  ago,  though  it  did 
not  become  a  daily  paper  until  [anuary  i, 
mil.  The  paper  i-  edited  and  managed 
by  A.  J.  X.  Terrill,  who  has,  during  the 
past    to  years,   occupied   various    positions 


upon  the  staff.  It  may  be  interesting  to 
note  that   the    ite  occupied  at  present  by 

the  News  building  was  purchased  [2  years 
ago  for  $250  and  sold  in  November,  1912, 
for  $100,000.  Upon  the  new  site  which 
has  been  purchased  for  this  paper  a  large 
modern  building  is  being  ei  ected. 

Independent.  Liberal  in  politics,  Size 
about  eight  pages.  Circulation  about  1,500. 
A  weekly  edition  of  this  periodical  has  a 
circulation  of  about  2,000  copies. 

The  Times.  Issued  daily.  Established 
[903.  Si/e  from  8  to  i2  pages.  Cir- 
culation about  2,000. 

Red   Deer. — The   News.     Published    by 


the  Xews  Publishing  Company.  Estab- 
lished [905.  Conservative  in  politics.  Si/e 
about  eight  pages.     Circulation  about   1,000. 

1  lw  Advocate.  Founded  in  1901.  Liberal 
in  politics.  Takes  a  strong  interest  in  all 
matters  important  to  the  mixed  fanning 
and  dairying  districts  in  which  it  circulates. 
b.  \Y.  Galbraith,  the  present  publisher,  was 
for  23  years  with  the  Daily  Mercury,  Guelph, 
Ontario,  and  has  been  connected  with  the 
Advocate  foi  six  years. 

Wetaskiwin. —  The  Tunis.  A  weekly 
publication.  Established  in  1901.  Inde- 
pendent. Liberal  in  politics.  Size  about 
eight  pages.     Circulation  about  2,000. 
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ISITORS  to  the  Prairie 
Provinces  should  bear 
in  mind  that  the 
winter  is  extremely 
severe,  40  degrees 
below  zero  being  far 
from  uncommon,  and 
that  living  is  expen- 
sive. As  against  these  unattractive  details, 
however,  it  should  be  stated  that  for 
the  man  and  woman  who  are  suitably 
clothed  the  winter  provides  many  at- 
tractions. The  climate  is  dry  and  ex- 
hilarating, and — such  is  the  difference  be- 
tween the  Prairie  Provinces  and  Great 
Britain — the  cold,  though  undoubtedly 
severe,  is  but  very  rarely  inconvenient.  The 
intending  visitor  will,  if  he  is  wise,  as  far  as 
ible  make  his  purchases  in  England. 
The  Customs  duties  are  somewhat  heavy, 
but  duty  is  not  levied  on  clothes  for  per- 
sonal use  which  have  obviously  been  used. 
It  should  also  be  mentioned  in  passing  that  if 
expenses  in  the  Prairie  Provinces  are  heavy 
wages  are  higher  than  in  Great  Britain. 

The  following  lines  provide  a  frequent  ser- 
vice between  British  and  Canadian  ports  : 

Line. 
Allan  I  Liverpool  and  London  1 

C.P.R.  (Liverpool)       

Cunard  (Southampton!  

Donaldson  (Glasgow) ... 

Royal  Line  1  Bristol) 

Wiule  Star  Dominion  (Liverpool)    ... 


Fares  by  these  lines  vary  slightly  accord- 
ing to  the  size  of  the^vessel  and  the  accom- 
modation provided.  The  following  figures, 
however,  will  serve  to  convey  some  idea 
of  the  cost  of  single  tickets :  first  class, 
£i&  10s.  ;  second  class,  £10  10s.  ;  third 
class,  £7. 

The  necessity  for  a  winter  port  is  due  l'. 
the  fact  that  the  ice  on  the  St.  Lawrence 
closes  that  river  to  navigation  from  late  in 
November  until  early  in  May.  During 
these  months  passengers  are  landed  in  New 
Brunswick  or  Nova  Scotia,  the  journey  by 
rail  to  Montreal  from  Halifax  occupying 
about  24J  hours,  and  from  St.  John  about 
i6i  hours. 

At  the  present  moment  undoubtedly  the 
most  convenient  and  direct  route  from 
Montreal  to  Winnipeg  is  that  provided  by 
the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway,  whose  trains 
accomplish  the  journey  in  48  hours.  An 
alternative  route  is  provided,  however,  by 
its  active  rival,  the  Grand  Trunk  Pacific. 
There  is  every  probability  that  early  in 
1915  a  third  line,  that  of  the  Canadian 
Northern,  will  also  be  in  operation.  By 
that  date,   also,  the  main  line  of  the  Grand 


Summer  Port.  Winter  Port. 

Montreal         Halifax,  N.S.,  and  St.  John.N.B. 

Quebec  St.  John,  N.B. 

Montreal  Halifax,    N.S.,    and    Portland, 

Maine. 
Montreal         St.  John,  N.B. 
Montreal         Halifax,  N.S. 
Montreal  Halifax,     N.S.,  and     Portland, 

Maine. 
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Trunk  Pacific  should  have  brought  Winni- 
peg into  intimate  connection  with  Quebec. 
In  the  meantime,  whilst  construction  on 
the  two  new  transcontinental  railways  is 
proceeding,  the  route  offered  by  the  Grand 
Trunk  Pacific,  though  exceedingly  pic- 
turesque, is  somewhat  lengthy.  Travelling 
by  rail  to  Sarnia,  at  the  southern  extremity 
of  Lake  Huron,  passengers  by  the  Grand 
Trunk  there  embark  on  one  of  the  com- 
fortable vessels  operated  by  the  Northern 
Navigation  Company,  Ltd..  and  by  tins 
means  cross  Lakes  Superior  and  Huron  to 
Port  Arthur,  whence  train  is  taken  to 
Winnipeg.  About  three  and  a  half  days 
are  occupied  by  the  journey,  which  will 
scarcely  be  attempted  by  the  business  man 
to  whom  time  is  of  importance.  From  a 
scenic  standpoint,  however,  the  route 
followed  offers  numerous  advantages,  and 
for  this  reason  it  is  greatly  in  favour  with 
tourists  anxious  to  -ee  something  of  the 
beauties  of  the  Great  Lakes.  The  journey 
from  Sarnia  to  Port  Arthur,  it  may  be 
remarked,  occupies  39  hours. 

Winnipeg  has  been  not  inaptly  named 
the  "Gateway  of  the  West,"  for  the 
numerous  lines  of  railway  which  radiate 
from  this  centre  supply  ample  excuse  for 
the  designation.  The  time  consumed  by  .1 
journey  from  Winnipeg  to  the  principal 
towns  of  Alberta,  Saskatchewan,  and  Mani- 
toba is  shown  in  the  table  on  page  431. 

The  baggage  system  in  force  in  Canada 
is  infinitely  preferable  to  the  haphazard 
methods  for  which  British  railways  are 
undesirably  notorious.     The  visitor  travel- 
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ling,  let  us  say,  from  Montreal  to  Winnipeg 
will  take  into  the  sleeping  car  with  him 
merely  those  toilet  requisites  winch  can 
comfortably  be  stowed  away  in  a  con 
venicntly  sized  "grip."  This  "grip,"  it 
may  be  remarked,  should  be  of  such 
dimensions  as  will  allow  it  to  slip  under 
the  seat  ol  the  carriage.  The  extreme 
measurements  allowed  by  the  railway  com- 
panies are  :  length,  30  in.  ;  width.  17  in.  ; 
height,  >)  in.     All    other  baggage  will    be 


Canadian    notes  and  coins  is  shown    bet 
low 


Dollar  =   [oo 

:ents 

=  4 

2 

J  Dollar   =     50 

=   2 

1 

25 

=   1 

..! 

to 

0 

5 

5 

=  0 

2  4 

Notes  are  issued  foi  8100,850  $20,  $10,85, 
84,82,  81.  Notes  issued  in  the  United  Slates 
arc  accepted  in  Canada. 


Yi  \  Canadian  Pacific  Railway. 


Winnipeg  to  Brandon 
Regina 

.    Moose  Jaw    .. . 
.,    Medicine  Hat 
„   Calgary 

Banff 

Saskatoon     ... 

Edmonton    ... 


132*2 

miles 

4     horn 

356-6 

\ol       .. 

.    398-2 

12 

...    656-4 

zii       , 

836-5 

28 

..   918-4 

32 

479-8 

17 

■•    845-2 

32 

Via  Grand  Trunk  Pacific  Railway. 


Winnipeg  to  Edmonton 

..    Saskatoon 


...  792      miles 
466 

Via  Canadian  Northern  Railway. 

Winnipeg  to  Edmonton     ...         ...         ...         ...  826-9  miles 

.  Saskatoon       ...  ...         ...         ...  507-4 

Brandon        ...        ...        ...        ...  135-8 

.,   Regina  357-1 


27  hours 

Mi  .. 

t,2  hours 
19 

4*  • 

124  „ 


accepted  by  the  railway  at  Montreal.  On 
arriving  at  his  hotel  in  Winnipeg  the 
tourist  can  hand  the  check  received  at 
Montreal  in  exchange  for  the  baggage  to 
the  hotel  porter.  Later  in  the  day  the 
tourist  will  find  his  baggage  awaiting  him 
in  his  bedroom.  Railways  carry  baggage 
tree  of  cost  within  tile  following  limits  :  for 
an  adult.  150  lb.  :  for  each  child  under  12 
years  of  age.  75  lb.  The  railways  limit 
their  responsibility  for  lost  baggage  to 
8100  for  that  of  an  adult  and  850  '"'  that  of 
a  child.  No  package  weighing  more  than 
250  lb.  will  be  accepted  for  transportation 

i  a  passenger  train. 

Two  types  of  sleeping  car  are  run  on  the 
Canadian  Pacific  Railway,  known  respec- 
tively as  ■•Standard  and  "Tourist."  Both 
are  quite  comfortable.  The  Tourist  cat- 
may  be  used  by  the  holder  of  a  through 
second-class  ticket  on  payment  of  a  small 
additional  fee. 

Money  can  be  most  conveniently  carried 
in  the  form  of  a  draft  on  some  Canadian 
Bank.  Small  sums  can  be  changed  at  the 
purser's  office  on  board  ship.  The  English 
sovereign  is  accepted  as  3485.  The  equi- 
valent    in     British     currency    of     various 


The  quarter-dollar  silver  coin  is  fre- 
quently referred  to  as  "  two  bits,''  and  the 
half-dollar  as  "  four  bits."  The  10  cent 
piece  is  known  as  a  "dime,"  and  the  5 
cent  piece,  properly  as  regards  the  United 
States  coin  and  improperly  as  regards  the 
-ilver  equivalent  of  Canada,  is  referred  to 
as  a  "  nickel."  These  terms  are  in  daily 
11-e  0:1  the  American  continent,  ami  are  apt 
to  prove  confusing  to  the  new-comer. 

The  majority  of  the  hotels  in  Canada 
are  conducted  on  what  is  known  as  the 
"  American  "  plan,  by  which  an  inclusive 
charge  is  made  for  room  and  meals.  This 
rate  per  diem  may  be  anything  from  $2  to 
84,  according  to  the  hotel  and  the  town,  for 
>ome  towns  are  more  expensive  than  others. 
The  largest  and  most  expensive  hotels  are 
those  owned  and  conducted  by  the  railway 
companies  who  favour  the  "  European  " 
plan,  the  rate  quoted  having  reference 
merely  to  the  room  and  service.  It  would 
be  absurd  to  pretend  that  Canadian  hotels, 
with  a  few  noteworthy  exceptions,  have 
as  vet  reached  a  European  standard.  In 
many  growing  and  important  towns  the 
hotel  service  is  still  crude  in  the  extreme. 
This,   however,  is   a  defect    that  time  and 
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he  spread  of   knowledge    will  almost  ccr- 
tainly   remedy. 

ASS1NIB0IA  HOTEL,  MEDICINE  HAT 
The  Assiniboia  Hotel  at  Medicine  Hat 
was  opened  some  15  years  ago  by  Captain 
Ross,  and  is  conducted  by  Mr.  W.  |. 
McLean,  who  took  over  the  premises 
ill    11)12. 

The  building,  which  is  most  conveniently 
situated,  contains  63  bedrooms,  of  which  no 
fewer  than  45  have  bathrooms  en  suite.  The 
convenience  of  this  practice  to  the  traveller 
arrived  from  a  long  and  tiring  journey  is 
obvious,  and  Canadians  are  not  slow  to  take 
advantage  of  it.  It  frequently  happens,  in 
fai  1,  that  bedrooms  with  baths  en  suite  are 
fully  occupied,  whilst  the  less  expensive 
rooms,  fitted  merely  with  basin  and  hot  and 
cold  running  water,  are  vacant.  The  dining- 
room  accommodation  provides  for  60 
persons.  The  drawing-room,  the  lounge, 
the  writing-room,  and  the  billiard-room 
are  fitted  in  the  most  modern  style,  and 
a  barber's  shop  may  be  found  upon  the 
premises.  Both  commercial  and  tourist 
classes  are  catered  for,  15  sample-rooms 
being  provided  for  the  use  of  commercial 
travellers. 

The  hotel  is  conducted  upon  the  European 
plan,  by  which  meals  are  paid  for  as  an 
addition  to  the  charge  made  for  the  bed- 
room. The  rates  for  the  latter  run  from  |i 
per  diem  upwards. 

Unlike  many  hotels  in  Western  Canada, 
the  "Assiniboia"  does  not  find  employment 
in  the  kitchen  for  Oriental  labour. 

Mr.  W.  ].  Conrad,  who  has  managed  this 
hotel  since  il  was  taken  over  by  Mr.  McLean, 
was  previously  office  manager  at  the  Alberta 
Hotel,  Calgary. 


THE    EMPRESS   HOTEL,    SWIFT 
CURRENT 

The  Empress  Hotel  in  Swift  Current  was 
originally  owned  by  Mr.  William  Drever, 
who  opened  it  in  fanuary,  1012.  In 
December  of  the  same  year,  however,  it 
was  taken  over  by  Messrs.  Bertin  and 
Webster,  by  whom  it  has  since  been 
managed. 

The  building  is  three  stories  in  height, 
and  covers  an  area  of  100  ft.  by  115  ft. 
Accommodation  for  guests  is  provided  by 
No  bedrooms,  of  which  16  have  bathrooms 
en  suite.  All  bedrooms  are  fitted  with 
running  hot  and  cold  water. 
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The  dining-room  accommodation  pro- 
vides for  90  persons,  whilst  a  large  lounge, 
writing-room,  and  drawing-room  add  to  the 
comfort  of  guests  stopping  in  the  hotel. 

Both  tourists  and  commercial  men  arc 
catered  for,  the  hotel  being  conducted  on 
the  American  plan,  by  which  an  inclusive 
rate   is  quoted  of  from  $2.50  to  $3  per  day. 

Messrs.  Bertin  and  Webster  have  been 
associated  with  Swift  Current  for  a  period 
of  seven  years. 

The  manager   of   the   hotel,   Mr.   F.   \Y. 


Nicholson,     was     for 


previous 


bedrooms  are  in  addition  fitted  with  private 
bathrooms.  All  bedrooms  are  in  telephonic 
communication  with  the  hotel  office.  The 
public  rooms  include  a  grill-room,  dining- 
room,  and  tea-room,  accommodating  in  all 
about  200  persons.  Rooms  much  used  by 
guests  are  the  large  drawing-room,  ladies' 
parlour,  and  smoking  lounge.  These  rooms 
are  most  comfortably  fitted,  and  with  the 
hall  possess  a  seating  capacity  of  60.  A 
billiard-room  containing  six  tables,  a  hair- 
dressing  saloon,  and  tailor's  shop  are 
attached    to   the    hotel.     Both    tourist    and 


is  an  Englishman  by  birth,  has  succeeded 
in  making  the  hotel  decidedly  popular  with 
all  classes  of  visitors. 


ROYAL   GEORGE   HOTEL,   EDMONTON 

The  Royal  George  Hotel  at  Edmonton 
first  opened  its  doors  on  December  26, 
1910,  and  during  the  two  years  of  its 
existence  has  become  very  popular  with 
the  tourists  and  commercial  men  who  visit 
the  capital  city  of  Alberta.  It  is  conducted 
on  the  American  plan  at  a  uniform  charge 


1.  C.P.R.  HOTEL  "  ROYAL  ALEXANDRA,   WINNIPEG. 


2.  NEW  C.P.R.  HOTEL  AT  CALGARY. 


to  the  opening  of  the  hotel  manager  of  the 
L'nion  Bank  at  Swift  Current. 


KINGS   HOTEL,    REGINA 

The  King's  Hotel  at  Regina  was  opened 
in  1908  by  Mr.  J.  H.  Haslam,  who  in  1910 
leased  it  to  the  Saskatchewan  Hotel  Com- 
pany, by  whom  it  is  still  controlled.  The 
building,  which  was  partly  rebuilt  in  1912 
is  constructed  on  modern  lines.  Accommo- 
dation for  guests  is  provided  by  150 
bedrooms,  all  of  which  are  fitted  with 
hot    and     cold    running    water  :    about     75 


commercial  visitors  are  catered  for  special 
provision  in  the  shape  of  eight  sample 
rooms  having  been  made  for  the  latter. 

The  hotel  is  conducted  on  temperance 
lines  and  on  the  European  plan,  bv  which 
meals  are  charged  for  as  additional  to  the 
rate  quoted  for  the  use  of  bedroom.  Rates 
vary  from  $1.50  to  $5  per  diem,  according 
to  the  nature  of  the  room  selected. 

Since  February,  1912,  the  establishment 
has  been  managed  by  Mr.  E.  Fletcher,  who 
assumed  this  post  after  20  years'  experience 
of  hotel  business  in  the  United  States, 
Canada,  and  England.     Mr.  Fletcher,  who 
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of  $3  a  day.  This  svstem  has  become  very 
popular  in  Canada,  and  has  many  advan- 
tages for  the  visitor  who  contemplates  a 
prolonged  stay.  There  are  97  bedrooms, 
a  large  artistically  decorated  dining-room 
in  which  88  people  can  be  comfortably 
seated,  a  cosy  drawing-room,  a  billiard- 
room,  spacious  rotunda,  and  a  writing-room. 
The  latter  is  lacking  in  many  Canadian 
hotels,  despite  its  obvious  convenience. 
As  is  now  the  custom  with  the  most  up-to- 
date  hotels  in  Canada,  the  "  Royal  George  " 
possesses  a  comfortable  bus,  which  meets  all 
trains  at  Edmonton  and  Strathcona  stations. 


INFORMATION    FOR     TOURISTS 


The  proprietors,  Mr.  Thomas  Malin  and 
Mr.  Thomas  W.  McKernan,  have  both  had 
lifelong  experience  in  the  hotel  business. 
The  latter  is  a  native  ol  Strathcona, 
Alberta,  but  Mr.  Malin  hails  from  Bit 
mingham,  England. 
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ROYAL  GEORGE  HOTEL,  MOOSE  JAW 

The  Royal  George  Hotel  at  Moose  Jaw 

was  opened   in    March,    [912,    by    Messrs 

Curry    and    I.iss,   and    in    August    of   the. 

same  year  was  taken   over   by  Mr.   Mead, 


the  present  proprietor.  On  the  trans- 
ference of  tin-  property  Mi.  Mead  initiated 
a  progressive  policy  In-  adding  to  the 
structure  a  comfortable  grill-room,  pro- 
viding accommodation  for  100  guests. 
The  hotel  contains  104  bedrooms,  the 
majority  of  which  are  lilted  with  hot  and 
cold  running  water.  Suites  consisting  of 
bedroom,  sitting-room,  and  bathroom  are 
held  at  the  disposal  of  guests,  and  many 
bedrooms  have  private  bathrooms  attached. 
The  public  rooms  include  a  large  drawing- 
room  and  lounge.     The  equipment  of  the 


hotel  can,  in  fact,  legitimately  be  termed 
modern  and  complete.  Both  commercial 
men  and  tourists  are  catered  for,  and  the 
situation  of  the   building,  facing  as  it  docs 

the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  station,  makes 
it  a  most  convenient  slopping  place.  The 
stall  employed  numbers  65,  and  no  point 
that  can  add  lo  the  comfort  of  his  guests  is 
neglected  by  the  proprietor.  Mr.  Mead 
came  to  Canada  in  1894  from  Great  Britain, 
and  well  understands  the  requirements  of 
his   British  visitors. 
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STATISTICS 


Census  Returns 

HE  figures  given  below 

are  those  recorded  in 
the  fifth  census  of 
Canada,  taken  in  1911. 
Whilst  figures  sup- 
plied bv  town  and 
city  officials  are  apt 
to  be  unduly  opti- 
mistic, there  is  probably  some  ground  for 
the  suggestion  that  those  supplied  by  the 
census  authorities  in  some  instances  fail  to 
do  full  justice  to  the  towns  to  which  they 
refer.  However  that  may  be,  they  con- 
stitute an  official  estimate,  and  as  such  are 
valuable,  if  only  for  the  purpose  of  com- 
parison one  with  another. 


Population-  (by  Provinces). 


Manitoba 

Saskatchewan 

Alberta... 


igll.  1901. 

455,614  255,211 
492,432  91.279 
374,663         73.022 


tnci  ease 

Per  Cent. 


493'48 
413-08 


Population  (by  Towns). 
Manitoba. 
Brandon 
Rivers 
Souris 


Virden 
Dauphin 
-   Grand  View 
Swan  River 
Morden 
Gretna 
Manitou 
Carman 


13,839 

95° 
1,854 

2,8x5 
637 
574 

1,130 

519 

639 

1,271 


St.  Laurent 
Minnedosa  ... 
Rapid  City  ... 
Carberry 

Gladstone  ... 

Xeepawa 

Portage  La  Prairie 
St.  Boniface 
Emerson     ... 

Morris         

Selkirk 
Stonewall    ... 
Beausejour ... 
Gimli 

Boissevain  ... 
Deloraine  ... 
Hartney 

Killarney     

Melita  

Winnipeg   ... 

Saskatchewan, 

Areola 
Estevan 
Oxbow 
Weyburn    ... 

Battleford 

North  Battleford  ... 

Wilkie         

Humboldt 

Watrous 
Yorkton 
Moose  Jaw... 
Maple  Creek 
Swift  Current 

Gull  Lake 

Herbert      
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581 

1483 

580 

878 

1,864 
5,892 

7,483 

r.043 

598 

2,977 

1,005 

847 
496 
918 
808 

623 

1,010 

690 

136,035 


794 
1,981 

630 
2.210 

1  -555 
2,105 

557 
859 

781 

2,309 

[3,823 

936 

[,852 

606 
559 


Prince  Albert 

Melfort        

Big  River    

Broadview  ... 
Indian  Head 
Moosomin  ... 
Qu'Appelle... 
Whitewood 
Grenfel 
Regina 
Lumsden     ... 
Rouleau 
Strassburg  ... 

Melville       

Saskatoon   ... 

Outlook       

Rosthern     ... 

Alberta. 

Calgary       

Edmonton 

Macleod 
Medicine  Hat 

Red  Deer 

Strathcona  ... 

Banff  

Bank  Head... 
Canmore  ... 
Strathmore... 

St.  Albert 

Stoney  Plain 
Claresholm 
High  River 
Nanton 

Okotoks       

Pincher  Creek 
Blairmore  ... 


"•^54 
599 
516 
702 
1,285 
',■43 
851 
961 
709 

30-213 
695 

679 
811 

1,816 

12,004 

685 

1,172 


45.704 
24,900 

1,844 

5,608 

2,118 

5-579 

937 

694 

754 
53i 
614 

505 

809 

[,182 

571 

516 

1,027 

i,i37 


STATISTICS 


Coleman 

i.557 

Frank 

806 

Lethbridge... 



Cardston     .  . 

1,207 

Magratta 

995 

Raymond   ... 

i>465 

r.iKi 

[,400 

Bassano 

540 

Diamond  City 

510 

Gleicben     ... 

583 

Quecnston  ... 



Stafford 

98S 

Stirling 

514 

Didsbury     ... 

726 

[nnisfail 

602 

Lacombe    ... 

1,020 

Olds 

9l7 

P  noka 

(142 

Stettler 

1,444 

Castor 

'■''5" 

Wetaskiwin 

2,411 

Camrose     ... 

1,586 

Leduc 

523 

Tofield 

586 

Wainwright 

788 

Vegreville  ... 

1,029 

Vermilion   ... 

625 

Population-  per  Square  Milk. 

The  following  table,  which  is  of  interest 

for  the  purposes  of  comparison,  gives  the 

population  per  square  mile  of  the  various 

provinces  of  the  Dominion  : 

Alberta        1-93 

Saskatchewan        ...         ...       1-95 

Manitoba    ...         ...         ...       6'i8 

New  Brunswick    ...         ...     I2'6i 

Nova  Scotia           22-98 

Ontario        9-67 

Prince  Edward  Island     ...     4291 

Quebec       5*69 

British  Columbia 1^09 

Yukon         0-041 

North-West  Territories  ...       0-009 

Elevation  above  Sea-level    in  feeti 

Manitoba. 

Brandon 

•    1,194 

Carberry       

■    1,258 

Carmen         

872 

Cypress  River 

•    1,232 

Hill  view 

1,400 

Minnedosa    ... 

.    1,699 

Trehcrne 

1,212 

Virden 

-     1.444 

Morden 

.        978 

Winnipeg 

757 

Dauphin 

957 

Lc  Pas          

.     1,112 

Portage  La  Prairi 

i- ... 

..        854 

S    i  katchewan. 

Brownhill     ... 

...     1,957 

Crescenl  Lake 

...       l.OvS 

Estevan 

...     1,858 

IikIi.ui  Head 

...     [,924 

M,  11  ise  Jaw   ... 

...     1.7(7 

Moosomin    ... 

...     [,884 

Qu'Appelle   ... 

... 

Quill  Lake 

1 ,600 

Regina          

...     1,885 

Swift  Current 

...     2,423 

Battleford 

1.(12.1 

Prince  Albei  1 

...        1,452 

Rosthern 

...        1, 657 

Saskatoon     ... 

...        1,571 

Alberta 

Edmonton    ... 

...       2,158 

Wetaskiwin  ... 

...       2,480 

Lacombe 

...        2,783 

Calgary 

...       3,428 

Gleichen 

...       2,952 

High  River 

••■    3.394 

Lethbridge  ... 

...    2,961 

Macleod 

...    3,128 

Medicine  Hat 

...    2,161 

Pincher  Creek 

...    3,750 

Banff 

...    4,521 

Blairmore     ... 

...    4,225 

Athabasca  Landing 

1,650 

Dunvegan    ... 

...     1.305 

Grain  Crops 

The  following  tables,  showing  the  area 
under  crop,  191 2,  and  the  grain  production 
of  the  Prairie  Provinces  in  the  same  year, 
were  supplied  by  the  officials  of  the  Dominion 
Government  : 


Wheat  Produced  ami  Exported. 

The  following  table  -.hows  the  amount  of 
wheat  produced  in  Canada  anil  tin-  .1111.. mil 
exported  for  the  years  1901  to  1912.  Wheat 
Hour  al  the  rale  of  \ '.  bushels  per  barrel  is 
included  with  unmillcd  wheat  : 


-,  eai 
1  1  1,  ,  1 
[902 
[903 

0,.. I 

•lP5 
190(1 

1907 

1 1 11 18 
1909 
191  o 
191 1 
191  2 


lion  in 
Bushels. 

88,593,000 

97,031,000 

N  1, 750,000 

72,258,000 

11.7,5116,000 

15(1,257,000 

93,104,003 

1 12,434,000 


Exports  in 
Bushels. 

15.5.'-' 

31,550,000 

39,424,000 

24,717,000 

2  1 ,307,000 

48,059,000 

50,940,000 

47,567,000 


166,744,000  55,981,000 
149,990,000  66,554,000 
215,918,000  45,802,000' 
199,236,000  64,466,000' 
1  This  figure  does  not  include  exports  oi  flour. 

Grain  Storage. 

The  elevator  capacity  of  Western  Canada 
is  being  constantly  added  to,  as  evidenced 
by  the  following  table,  which  includes  the 
elevators  at  Port  Arthur,  Fort  William. 
Keewatin,  and  prairie  points  ;  figures  given 
are  for  January  1st  each  year  : 

Year.  Bushels. 

I9OO  20,908,000 

T9OI  ...     ...     •••  21,000,000 

1902  21,298,000 

1903  30,356,40O 

1904  41,186,000 

1905  46,640,630 

1906  50,453,200 


Area  under  Crop 

K)I2. 

Manitoba. 

Saskatchewan 

Alberta. 

Total. 

Area  under  wheat  ... 
,,          oats 

barley  ... 

flax       

other  products 

Acres. 

2,653,100 

1,269,000 

454,600 

94,0OO 

29,600 

Acres. 
4,891,500 
2,285,600 

180,300 

1,463,000 

35,300 

Acres. 
1,417,200 

1 ,359,3°° 

174,900 

1 1 1 ,400 

60,000 

Acres. 
8,961,800 
4,1  H5.900 
809,800 

1,(108,400 
I  24,900 

Totals        

4,500,300 

8,855,700 

3,122,800 

16,478,800 

Grain  Production  in  Bushels  oj  the  three  Prairie  Provinces  tor  1912. 


Barley. 


Klax. 


Manitoba 
Saskatchewan 

Alberta 


Totals 


58,899,000  55,  No6,ooo  14,0(15,000  1,174,000 

93,849,000  105,115,000  5,926,000  18,931,000 

30,574,000  62,936,000  5,7*0,000  1,429,000 


185,512,000  221,857,000  26,671,000  21,534,000 
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Year.  Bushels. 

1907  55/)00,0O0 

Iyo8  60,808,600 

1909  ...     ...     ••■  65,190,100 

1910  77,901,100 

1911  84,917,700 

1912  89,514,900 

1913  (estimated)       ...   100,000,000 
Graix  Inspection"  at  Winnipeg  (in  Cars). 

The  figures  given  in  the  following  table 
show  the  number  of  cars  of  grain  inspected 
at  Winnipeg  during  the  past  13  years. 
The  capacity  of  grain  cars  on  Canadian 
railways  has  risen  from  40,000  to 
80,000  lb.  The  earlier  type  of  car  only 
was  in  service  in  1900  ;  to-day,  however, 
cars  carrying  60,000  and  80,000  lb.  are 
used   in   about  equal  numbers. 


Amount 
Collected. 


Net 
Amount. 


Manitoba     $6,344.00         $6,334.00 

Saskatchewan        ...     1,304.75  1,304.75 

Alberta       709.10  709.00 

Yield  and  value  of  the  fisheries  in  the 
province  of  Manitoba  and  district  of  Kee- 
watin,  during  the  year   1911-12  : 


Kind  of  Fish. 


Quantity 


Trout 

Whitefish   ... 

Pickerel 

Pike 

Perch 

Tullibee 

Mixed  Fish  ' 


Cuts.' 

236 
51.844 
54.274 

32,890 

630 

7,129 

99.8 15 


Total  value 


362,908 

325.644 

98,670 

3,780 

21,387 

299445 

,113,486 


Wheat. 

Oats. 

Barley. 

Flax.          Spelt?.. 

Rye. 

Total  Cars. 

1899-1900  

32,725 

763 

102 

73 



33,663 

1900-1901  ... 

14,886 

44* 

28 

43 

— 

15.405 

1901-1902  ... 

53,708 

3.338 

308 

146 



57,500 

1902-1903  

51,833 

2,036 

471 

655          io 

— 

55,005 

1903-1904  

38,473 

1,129 

161 

536                 2 

— 

4O.3OI 

1904-1905  

37.892 

1 ,824 

390 

288                 2 

— 

40,396 

1905-190(1  ... 

61,542 

5,768 

'•337 

5°3 

8 

69,178 

1906-1907  ... 

68,353 

9.957 

2,263 

1 11 18           1 

25 

81,507 

1 907-1 908  ... 

50,845 

9,312 

2.11)2 

1  .'  >  1  7 

1  2 

63,978 

1 908- 1 909  ... 

70.529 

12,220 

2,983 

2,208 

17 

87,957 

1 909-1910  ... 

89,129 

1 8,392 

3,886 

3-371 

19 

114,997 

1910-1911  ... 

81,506 

13,869 

2,129 

3,216 

'7 

IOO,737 

11)1 1-1912  ... 

135,756 

27,969 

3,2.5  ■ 

7,190 

35 

176,201 

Wheat  Inspected  at  Winnipeg, 
(in  Bushels). 

The  following  figures  represent  the  total 
of  bushels  of  wheat  inspected  at  Winnipeg 
during  the  past  12  years  : 

Year. 


Yield  and  value  of  the  fisheries  in  the 
province  of  Saskatchewan  during  the  year 
1911-12 : 


1900- 1  iji'i 
1901-1902 
1 902- 1 905 
1903-1904 
1904-1905 
1 905- 1 906 
1 906- 1 907 
1 907-1 908 
1908-1909 
1909-19 10 
191C-1911 
[91 1-1912 


Bushels. 
I  2,355,380 
45,651,800 
51,833,000 
40,396,650 

39,786  I 

64,619,100 
73.140,920 
53,389,350 

75,H3,385 

94,922,385 

87,618,950 

I45.937.7O0 


Kind  of  Fish. 

Quantity. 

Value 

Cwts.  ■ 

g 

Trout            

1,137 

4,26o 

Whitefish     

30,856 

99,543 

Pickerel 

2,656 

1  °,395 

Pike 

5,975 

18,965 

Sturgeon 

66 

560 

Tullibee        

256 

I,l88 

Mixed  Fish  ' 

3>195 

alue 

4-525 

Total  ^ 

139,436 

Yield  and  value  of  fisheries  in  the 
province  of  Alberta  during  the  year 
1911-12  : 


Kind  of  Fish. 


Trout  ... 
Whitefish 
Pickerel 
Pike  ... 
Perch  ... 
Maskinonge 
Tullibee 
Mixed  Fish4 


Quantity. 


Cwts.  ' 

2,225 

5,56o 

'93 

7,176 

50 

5 

325 

6,000 


Value. 


Total  value 


23,715 

20,374 

1,002 

34471 
300 

35 

916 

21,512 

102,325 


Total  value  of  fisheries  in  the  provinces  of 
Manitoba,  Saskatchewan,  and  Alberta  during 
the  year  1911-12  : 

Manitoba 
Saskatchewan   ... 
Alberta 


$1,113,486 

139,436 
102,325 


Total 


$1,355,247 


Temperature 

The  following  tables,  which  were  com- 
piled for  this  work  by  Mr.  R.  F.  Stupart, 
Director  of  the  Meteorological  Service  of 
Canada,  show  the  mean  temperature  of  the 
three  provinces  for  each  month  of  the 
years  1907-12.  Where  figures  are  pre- 
fixed by  a  minus  sign  ( — )  the  temperature 
given  indicates  degrees  below  zero.  To 
ascertain  in  these  instances  the  number 
of  degrees  below  freezing-point  32  should 
be  added.  Thus — 12-5  represents  445  de- 
grees below  freezing-point.  Again,  7-8 
represents,  of  course,  24^2  degrees  below 
freezing-point. 

,  Cwt.=ioo  lb. 

2  Includes  cattish,  greyling,  bullheads,  goldeyes, 
and  <  ,uananiche. 

3  "Mixed  Fish"  includes  catfish,  greyling,  bull- 
heads, goldeyes,  and  suckers. 

4  "Mixed  Fish"  includes  greylings,  cattish,  bull- 
heads, and  goldeyes. 


1912-1913  (estimated)    143,000,000 

Fisheries 

The  total  net  revenue  derived  by  the 
Dominion  Government  from  rents,  fines, 
sales,  and  licence  fees  in  connection 
with  the  fisheries  of  the  Prairie  Provinces 
during  the  fiscal  year  ending  March  31, 
1912,  was  : 


.1/ 

initoba  {Mean  Tern 

perature). 

Month. 

1007. 

1908. 

1909. 

1910. 

191 1. 

[912 

January  ... 

— 12'5 

78 

-2'5 

5'4 

—  IO'I 

-"'5 

February 

2'3 

87 

05 

-i'3 

6-5 

6-5 

March    ... 

I5-5 

96 

17-1 

34'i 

23'5 

I5-3 

April 

27'5 

40-1 

303 

42-9 

41-4 

412 

May 

40"o 

52-2 

5r8 

489 

55-i 

53'5 

June 

62-2 

62-1 

635 

684 

65"4 

64'5 

July 

67-5 

669 

68 -o 

687 

64' 2 

65-3 

August    ... 

607 

622 

in,,, 

62-3 

63-0 

60-3 

September 

— 

484 

58-3 

58-0 

54"3 

52-4 

53"3 

October 

377 

43-3 

42-5 

468 

42-9 

43-8 

November 

23'4 

27-2 

24-8 

19-9 

17-9 

28-8 

December 

•3'1 

100 

2'5 

5'9 

124 

■2'5 
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Saskatchewan  [Mean  Temperature). 


January  ... 
February 

March    '... 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August    ... 

September 

i  Ictober  ... 

November 

Decemlvr 


Monlh. 


'4' 
"7 
14-9 

-W4 
58-8 
58-0 
6r8 
58-3 
47-8 
4-^3 
26-5 

t3'9 


97 
o-6 

10-5 
(8  2 

52  "3 

57'4 
63-3 
S7-1 
52-7 
37'6 
2S-5 
90 


-7-6 

— C-2 
184 
2S-2 

|8<9 

58-0 

64-0 
62-3 

S6-S 
38-8 

'7'- 
2-6 


1910 


70 
0-4 
34'° 
43  1 
4"  <> 
607 
64' 1 
57'2 
4'  »■' 
42- 1 
k,i, 
8-o 


-14-4 

2-5 
22-4 

37-7 

49'4 

60-9 

58-1 
S7'3 
4«-S 
396 

I2"6 
0-2 


-104 
7'2 

9] 
396 

49-8 
62*3 
59-2 
59"S 
47'2 
4°'3 
27-9 
119 


Alberta  (.1/ 

can  Temp 

rature). 

Month. 

1907. 

1908. 



1910. 

1911. 

1912. 

January  ... 

—93 

219 

-07 

17-2 

-4-0 

l>'4 

February 

177 

20'0 

8-9 

8-5 

i3-4 

30-1 

March    ... 

20-8 

19-6 

277 

38-2 

33'6 

22-8 

April       

337 

42-8 

319 

45'° 

37'4 

42'5 

May       •■•                 

43'9 

52-3 

48-S 

5°'9 

49-2 

5I-9 

]une 

56-0 

55'4 

57'9 

57-8 

58-5 

608 

July        

60-5 

62-6 

617 

62' 1 

58-4 

57'3 

August   ... 

55-4 

58-1 

59-i 

560 

55-5 

59'2 

September         

49'4 

52-4 

55'3 

50-1 

48-8 

477 

October... 

47'7 

39'S 

40-0 

43-5 

41-1 

407 

November 

34'2 

31-0 

16-6 

237 

19-1 

3 1 '3 

December 

21-8 

20'0 

I2'I 

1 9-4 

19*2 

2S-2 

Precipitation  being  calculated  as  1  in.  of  rain)  as  recorded 

The  following  tables  give  the  total  pre-      at  various   meteorological    stations    within 
cipitation,  rain  and  snow  (10  in.  of   snow      the  three  provinces  : 

Manitoba. 


Station. 

1907. 

1908. 

1909. 

1910. 

1911. 

1912. 

In. 

In. 

In. 

In. 

In. 

In. 

Aweme  ... 

16-28 

16-27 

i7"37 

I7-44 

239I 

I996 

Minnedosa 

16-41 

16-76 

i5-«4 

I3'58 

22-30 

17-18 

Cartwright       

18-05 

20-75 

24-02 

I5-88 

20-27 

23'65 

Winnipeg 

M.-N8 

21-44 

23-12 

18-89 

23-38 

22-8l 

Station. 

1907. 

1908. 

1909. 

1910. 

1911. 

'912. 

,„. 

In. 

In. 

In. 

In. 

III. 

Battleford         

io-n 

I7'SI 

I  2  02 

8-75 

20-47 

1484 

Prince  Albert 

16-54 

22-15 

18-73 

7-40 

I7-94 

18-69 

Qu'Appelle        

...        18-53 

1867 

25-75 

19-02 

20-61 

18-06 

Swift  Current 

13-17 

1 

I2-6o 

19-26 

10-13 

14-29 

14-62 

Alberta. 


Station. 

1907. 

1908. 

1909. 

1910. 

191 1 

191  2. 

In. 

In. 

In. 

In. 

In. 

In. 

Calgary 

14-96 

l8-25 

T3'64 

12-03 

19-47 

2I-32 

Edmonton 

I6-62 

12-50 

I2'94 

1493 

20-67 

20-18 

Macleod 

I2-36 

I8-I3 

14-88 

9-82 

2T24 

12-73 

Ranfurlv            

I7-I4 

24-87 

I7-8S 

I386 

19-00 

17-03 
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Labour,  391  ;  Bureau,  Saskatchewan,  392 
Lacombe,  274 
Lacombe,  Pere.  38,  173 
Lacrosse.  382 
Laird,  Hon.  David,  423 
Lakes  of  the  provinces,  201 
Lands,  387 
Langham,  189 
Langlois,  P.,  94 
Lanigan,  233 
Lashburn,  189 
Last  Mountain  Lake,  204 

Laurentia  Milk  Company  of  Alberta.  Ltd.,  281 
Laut,  Agnes  C,  419,  422,  423 
Law  and  Legal  Procedure,  08 
Lawrence,  R.  C,  -s4 
Lawson,  E.  M..  190 
Le  Pas,  145 
/.,  premier,  34 
nnant,  34 
Leduc.  277 
Leech,  J.  H.,  03 
Legal  Procedure.  Law  and,  68 
Legg,  E.  J..  354 
Legg  and  Saunders,  354 
Legge,  Alfred  O..  421 
Leighton,  Henry,  358 
Leighton  and  Gilbert,  Ltd.,  334 
Leilh,  Mr..  [70 


Lemberg,  235 

11  .  insui  gent,  37 

Leroux,  Laurent,  2 1 

Leslie,  1>.  V..  241 

Lessard,  Hon.  P.  E.,  M.P.P.,  281 

Lesser  Slave  Lake,  203 

Lethbridge,  records  of  increase,  397 

Lewin,  Percj  Evans,  F.L.A.,  "  Histor}  ol  the 
Prairie  Provinces"  by,  13  :  article  on  "Litera- 
ture of  the  Prairie  Provinces     by,  417 

Lewis,  Captain,  4  10 

Lewi-,  E.  E.,  11 '4 

Vhomme  uon ,  34 

Lieutenant-Governors  and  Premiers,  52 

Lipsett,  Major  L.  J.,  413 

Lipton,  Sir  Thomas,  384 

Literature  of  the  Prairie  Province-,  417 

Littleton,  Hon.  Charles,  103 

Live  stock  and  poultry,  300 

Lloydminster,  [89 

Li  icke,  Charles  H.,  94 

Loney,  Richard,  246.  249 

Long,  Major  Stephen  H.,  410 

Lord,  R.  H.,  90 

Lougheed  and  Taylor,  Ltd.,  358 

Loutitt,  Daniel  C. ,  120 

Lowes,  Frederick  Charles,  358 

Lowes  (F.  C.)  &  Co.,  358 

Lumber,  373 

Lumsden,  James,  421 

Lumsden  Manor,  235 

Lund,  Peter,  371 

Lundien,  E.  M.,  326 

Lundy,  John  E.,  282 

Lundy-McLeod  Land  Company,  282 

Lunney,  F.  J.,  237 

Lutherans,  170 

Lyall,  H.  B.,  95 

Lynch,  E.  D.,  98 

M 

MacAlpine,  C.  D.  H.,  B.A.,  104 

McAra,  J.,  241 

McAra,  P.,  241 

McAra  Bros,  and  Wallace.  241 

McAuley,  T.  A.,  336 

McBean,  D.  J..  132 

MacBeth,  Rev.  R.  G.,  422 

McCallum.  E.  A..  242 

McCallum,  E.  D.,  242 

McCallum,  Hill  cS:  Co.,  241 

McCallum,  Rev.  John,  170 

McCammon,  T.  J.,  244 

McCausland,  L.  F.,  330 

McCulloch,  G.,  120 

McCulloch,  H.  M.,  121 

McCulloch,  R.  J.,  I2t 

McCulloch,  W.  C,  121 

McCulloch  and  Sons,  Ltd.,  120 

McCurdy  (D.  A.)  &  Co.,  242 

McCutcheon,  David  S.,  360 

McCutcheon,  Gordon  D.,  360 

McCutcheon.  Melford,  360 

McCutcheon  Bros.,  Ltd.,  360 

Mi  Diarmid,  James,  105 

Macdonald  (A.)  Company,  Ltd.,  191 

Macdonald,  Sir  Hugh  J.,  381,  48* 

McDonald,  John,  422 

Macdonald,  Sir  John,  33,  38,  39,  42 

Macdonald,       Alexander     ("Yellow       Head")i 
Governor  of  the  Red  River  Settlement,  20,  28 

Macdonald,  Miles,  23,  25,  20 

McDougall,  George,  175 

McDougall,  John,  175 
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McDougall,  John,  421 

McDougall,  fohn  A.,  282 

Mel), hi-. ill,  R.  W.,  92 

McDougall,   Hon.  William.  Lieut.  Governor  of 

Rupert's  Land,  36 
McDougall  and  Secord,  Ltd.,  282 
Mi  I  >i  mgan,  Ji  ihn,  [90 
M.u  fat  I. iiu'   Ri  idei  i<  I..  423 
Mac  I'yshe,  Mr.,  334 
McGibbon,  I).  Lome,  84 
McGillivray,  Archibald,  artit  le  on  "  Highways  " 

by,  233 
McGrath,  Hon.  Charles,  421 
Macgregor,  1 13 
Machcan,  Hugh  A.,  330 
Machray,  J.  A..  04 
Machray,  R.,  422 
Machray,  Bishop  Robert.  172 
Machray,     Sharpe,    Dennistoun,    Locke,    and 

Crawley,  94 
Mclntyre,  Alexander,  421 
Mclntyre,  Charles,   article  on  "  Forestry  and 

Lumber  "  by,  373 
Mclntyre,  D.  E.,  240 
Mclntyre,  R.  L.,  289 
Mclntyre,  Dr.   W.  A.,  article  on  "Education" 

by,  157 
MacKay,  Angus,  310 
McKay,  Robert,  84 

Mackenzie,  Sir  Alexander,  16,  21,  22,  23,  42,  418 
Mackenzie,  Captain,  23 
McKenzie,  Kenneth  M.,  132 
Mackenzie,  R.,  95 
Mackenzie,  Roderick,  21 
McKerchar,  Daniel  Willis,  04 
McKerchar  and  Morrisey,  04 
McKernan,  Thomas  \\\,  433 
Mackie,  John,  423 
McKinnon  Bros.,  12  i 
Macklin,  E.  H.,  423 

McLaughlin  Carriage  Company,  Ltd.,  04 
McLean,  Bishop  John,  172 
McLean,  Daniel,  95 
McLean,  H.  A.,  350 
McLean,  John,  420,  423 
MacLean,  R.  A.,  Ph.D.,  104 
McLean,  W.  J.,  43) 
McLean  and  Grisdale,  Ltd.,  95 
Macleod,  321 
McLeod,  Alexander,  2  1 
Macleod,  Colonel,  39 
McLeod,  George  B.,  282 
McLeod,  John,  25,  20 
McLeod,  R.  M.,  103 
McMaster,  A.  \\\,  83 
McMillan,  Sir  Daniel,  132 
MacMillan,  F.  R..  101 
Macmillan,  Hugh,  285 
McNeely,  John,  }2ii,  300 
McXeely,  William.  320,  300 
Macoun,  John,  421 
McPherson,  C.  D„  425 
McRae,  Colonel  A.  D.,  230 
McTavish,  Gordon  C.  )04 
McTavish,  Simon,  21 
McTavi-h,  William,  30 
McTavish,  Frobisher  &  Co.,  20 
Mache  Wheseab,  34 
Magill.  Dr.  Robert,  133 
W  --rath,  323 
Mahaffy,  J.  J..  354 
Mair,  Charles,  423 
Malin,  Thomas,  433 
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Manitoba,  administration,  44;  civic  govern- 
ment of,  54  ;  provincial  finance,  61,  64  ;  law 
and  legal  procedure,  68  ;  Southern,  sec 
Southern  Manitoba  ;  Northern,  see  Northern 
Manitoba  ;  Provincial  Board  of  Health,  153  ; 
education,  157  ;  University,  160  ;  Agricultural 
College,  160;  Medical  College,  [61  ;  College 
of  Pharmacy,  161  ;  Lake,  20;,  ;  water  power, 
207  ;  geology,  209  ;  mineral  resources,  212  ; 
highways,  253  ;  game  seasons,  264  ;  fisheries, 
378,  435  ;  sport,  381  ;  lands,  387;  labour,  391  ; 
imports  and  exports,  303  ;  manufactures,  394  ; 
openings  for  capital,  398  ;  railways  and 
railway  development,  403  :  Press,  424  :  popu- 
lation, 434  ;  elevation  above  sea-level,  grain 
crops,  435  ;  fisheries,  temperature,  430  :  snow- 
tall,  437 

Manitoba  Bridge  and  Iron  Works,  Ltd.,  95 

Manitoba  Curling  Association,  382 

Manitoba  Daily  Free  Press,  Winnipeg,  425 

Manitoba  Free  Press  Company,  Ltd.,  425 

Manitoba  Grain  Growers'  Association,  137 

Manitoba,  Lake,  203 

Manitoba  Liberal,  Portage  La]Prairie,  425 

Manitou,  1 15 

Manlev,  Ralph,  245 

Manning,  F.  C,  35s 

Manning,  H.  A  ,  358 

Manning  Brothers.  425 

Manning-Sutherland    Lumber  Company,  Ltd., 

358 

Manufactures,  394 

Manville,  A.  J.,  193 

Manville,  B.,  193 

Manville,  0.  B.,  [93 

Manville.  R.  J.,  [93 

Manville  Hardware  Company,  Ltd.,  193 

Maple  Creek,  22>i 

Marsh,  E.  L.,  422 

Mai  -hall,  William  I.,  422 

Martin,  E.  X..  352 

Martin,  Thomas,  336 

Martin  William,  88 

Martin,  \V.  R.,  354 

Marwick,  James,  95 

Marwick,  Mitchell.  Peak  &  Co.,  95 

Masson,  L.  R.,  422 

Masterman,  Lawrence  Arthur,  LL.B.,  04 

Matheson,  Archbishop,  173 

Matonabbee,  20 

Matson.  W.  A.,  350 

Maude,  Avlmer.  421 

Maulson,  George  J.,  132 

Mead,  Mr.,  433 

Mechkaddewikonaie,  34 

Medical  College,  161 

Medicine  Hat,  temperature,  180;  318 

Medicine  Hat  Milling  Company,  Ltd.,  360 

Melfort,  189 

Melita,  1 15 

Melville,  235 

Mercury,  Estevan,  427 

Messager,  Father,  173 

Methodist  Church,  175 

Metis,  Mi-  Bois-Brules 

Miami.  115 

Michener,  E.,  282 

Michener,  Carscullen  &  Co.,  282 

Middleton,  General,  40 

Mile-tone,  235 

Military  Forces,  413 

Millar,  T.  B.,  282 

Millet  Farm  Company,  Ltd..  2x2 


Millner,  G.  C,  360 

Milton,  Lord,  4m 

Mineral  resources,  212 

Minnedosa,  109;  temperature,  180 

Mitchell,  A.  H„  96 

Mitchell,  J.  A.,  132 

Mitchell,  S.  R.,  95 

Mollan,  R.  J.,  330 

Montague,  P.  J..  85 

Mooney,  W.  C.  96 

Mooney,  W.  J.,  96 

Moonev  Biscuit  and  Candy  Company,  Ltd.,  (15 

Moore,  Charles,  422 

Moore,  S.  R..  42s 

Moorhouse,     Hopkins,     article     on     Northern 

Manitoba  by,  142 
Moose  Jaw,  224  ;  manufactures,  394  ;  records  of 

increase,  397 
Moose  Jaw  and  District  Company,  Ltd.,  242 
Moose  Jaw   Brewery    and  Malting  Company, 

Ltd.,  242 
Moose  Jaw  Flour  Mills,  Ltd.,  242 
Moose  Jaw  Implement  Company,  244 
Moose  Jaw  Securities,  Ltd..  244 
Moosomin,  22s 
Morden,  115 

Morgan,  Benjamin  1L.  F.S.S.,  330 
Morinville,  277 
Morley,  A.  W.,  96 
Mormons,  176 

Morning  Sews,  Lethbridge,  42s 
Mi  irris,  in 

Morris,  Alexander,  422 
Morris,  Cedric  A.,  285 
Morris,  C.  Keith.  [93 
Morris,  J.  E.,  96 

Morris,  Philip,  article  on  "  Sport  "  by.  381 
Morrish,  G.  H.,  244 
Morrisey,  William  Stoker,  LL.B.,  04 
Morrison,  A.  R..  381 
Mountain,  Bishop,  170 
Mountain,  W.  E.,  244 
Mi  mntain  Indians,  34 

Mount  Stephen,  Lord  (George  Stephen),  42 
Munk,  Jan,  Danish  navigator,  16 
Murdie.  R.,  240 
Murray.    Major    F.    T.,    article    on    "  Military 

Forces"  by,  413 
Murray,  James,  quoted,  124 
Murray,  Sir  John,  cited,  3N0 
Mytton,  H.  F.,  244 

X 

Xanton,  325 

Nanton,  -V.  M..  9s,  100,  374 

Xanton,  H.  W.,  98 

Napinka,  1 15 

Natural  gas,  219 

Xathana  Indians,  34 

National  Construction  Company,  Ltd.,  96 

Xavin  Brothers,  244 

Xavin,  T.  A..  244 

Xavin,  W.  A.,  244 

Nay  and  James.  244 

Neepawa,  115 

N'ena  Wewhok  Indian-.  34 

News,    Brandon,    425  ;    North    Battle-ford,   428  ; 

Medicine  Hat,  Red  Deer,  420 
News  Telegram,  Calgary,  428 
Xews  Telegram  Publishing  Company,  Ltd..  42S 
Xews    Publishing    Company.    Ltd.,    Brandon, 

425  ;  Moose  Jaw.  427  ;  Red  Deer.  420 
Newton,  Rev.  William.  421 
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Xiblock,  D.  B.,  360 

Niblockand  Tull,  Ltd.,  360 

Nicholson,  F.  W.,  431 

Nicol,  A.  M.,  427 

Ninga,  115 

Nixon  and  Rutherford,  96 

Nixon,  S.  O.,  96 

Nokomis,  235 

North  Battleford,  186 

Nor'-Wesl  Farmer,  Winnipeg,  427 

Northern  Manitoba.  142  ;  Le  Pas,  145  ;  popu- 
lation, 145 

Northern  and  Vermilion  Development  Com- 
pany, Ltd.,  2S2 

Xorth-West  Company,  20  et  scq. 

Northern  Alberta,  266  ;  Edmonton,  267  ;  We- 
taskiwin,  270  ;  Red  Deer,  Camrose,  272 ; 
Lacombe.Vegreville,  274  ;  Vermilion,  Stettler, 
275  ;  Tofield,  Athabasca  Landing,  Daysland, 
Fort  Saskatchewan,  Hardisty,  Holden,  Innis- 
fail,  Leduc,  Morinville,  Ponoka,  Provost,  St. 
Albert,  Stoney  Plain,  277  ;  Viking,  Wain- 
wright,  278 

Northern  Saskatchewan,  182  ;  Saskatoon,  184  ; 
Prince  Albert,  185;  North  Battleford,  186; 
Battleford,  Humboldt,  188  ;  Rosthern,  Aber- 
deen, Asquith,  Biggar,  Duck  Lake,  Lang- 
ham,  Lashburn,  Lloydminster,  Melfort,  189  ; 
Radisson,  Scott.  Unity,  Vonda,  Warman, 
Watson,  Wilkie,  190 

Norfolk,  Thomas  E.,  96 

Norway  House,  temperature,  [80 

Norwood,  Winnipeg,  82 

Nursey,  Walter  R.,  421 

O 

Oak  Lake,  1 15 

(lakes.  A.  H.,  96 

Oakes-Gray  Land  Company,  96 

Ochagach,  14 

O'Donoghue,  insurgent,  37 

O'Donnell,  John  H..  422 

Oil  and  natural  gas,  219 

Oium,  Harris,  2N1 

Ojihbewas.  see  Chippewas 

Okotoks,  325 

Oldfield.  Kirby,  and  Gardner,  98 

Olds,  322 

Olney,  Raymond,  article  on  "Power  Farming" 

by,  256 
Openings  for  capital,  398 
Orok,  Dr.,  M.P.P.,  quoted,  142 
Osborn,  E.  B..  421 
O-ler,  Hammond,  and  Xanton,  98 
Osier,  Sir  E.  B..  98 
Osier,  H.  F.,  98 
Outlook,  235 
Outram,  Sir  James,  282 
Owens,  C.  A.,  339 
Oxbow,  235 
Oxley,  Walter,  121 
Oxley,  William,  121 


Palmason,  H.  J.,  101 

Panama  trade  route,  396 

Pangman,  Peter,  21 

Parker,  E.  G.,  101 

Parker,  Sir  Gilbert,  M.P.,  88 

Parkhill,  J.  H.,  83 

Parmall's  Brick  Company,  Ltd.,  360 

Parry  and  Sturrock,  245 

Parry,  Walter,  245 
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Parrish,  V.  W.,  326,  371 

Paterson,  K.  N..  105 

Paterson,  George  W.,  Mastei   and  Referee  in 

Chambers,   Manitoba,   article  on    Law    and 

Legal  Procedure  by,  68 
Patrick.  T.  II  .  121 
Peace  River,  208 

IV.it.  Sir  W.  B.,  95 
Poet,  George  1...  368 
Peecock,  I.  W.,  237 
Pegouris,  34 
Pender,  D.  A  .  100 
Pendei    D.  A.)  &  Co.,  100 
Perrie,    John,  Deputy-Minister    of    Municipal 
Affairs  for  Alberta,  article  "ii  "  Civic  Govern- 
ment of  Alberta  "  by,  58 
Petetot,  Kinile.  423 
Peter:-.  T.  L.,  98 
Phillips,  Mr..  554 
Phoenix,  Saskatoon,  42S 
Pie-ii-pot,  43 
Pierce.  Mr,  246 

Pike,  Zebulon  Montgomery,  419 
Pike,  Wai  burt.  in.  4-V> 
Pilot  Mound.  115 
Pincher  Creek,  325 
Pinkham,  Bishop,  172 
Piper,  F.  E..  285 
Piper  Brick  Company,  2S5 
Pitblado,  Isaac,  85 
Plumas,  115 
Plum  Coulee,  115 
Pocock,  Roger,  423 

Police,  Royal  North-West  Mounted.  30,  290 
Pond,  Peter.  2 1 
Ponoka.  277 

Pontiac,  20 

Poplar  Heights,  245 

Population,  424 

Portage  La  Prairie,  [09 

Poultry.  300,  305 

Power  farming.  250 

Powers,  Walter  \\\.  86 

Prairie   Provinces,    Histor\    of   the,    by    Percy 
Evans  Lewin,  P. LA..  13 

Prairie  Witness,  Indian  Head,  427 

Precipitation,  437 

Press,  424 

Press,  Dauphin,  425 

Presbyterian  Church,  173 

Preston,  J.  H.,  303 

Preston  (J.  H.)  Planing  Mills,  363 

Premiers,  52 

Prince  Albert,  temperature,  180  ;  185 

Procedure,  Law  and  Legal,  68 

Progress,  Estevan,  427 

Provencher,  Father  Joseph  X.,  173 

Provincial  Finance,  61 

Provost,  277 

Prudhomme  on  Verendrye,  418 

Prugh,  Albert,  96 

Public  Markets,  Ltd.,  Winnipeg,  82 

Q 

Qu'Appelle,  temperature,  1S0  ;  235 
wuarrellers  (Indian  tribe).  34 
Quickidoat,  34 

R 

Radisson,  190 

Radisson,  Pierre  Esprit,  14,  15,  16,  19 

Railways  and  railway  development,  403 

Railway  land,  389 

Rain  and  snow,  437 


Rainfall,  177 

Ralph-Manley  Agency,  Ltd.,  245 

Ranching,  300  ;  sheep,  tin-  small  stockman,  joi 

Rapid  City,  1 15 

Rat  Portage  Lumber  Company,  100 

Raymond,  325 

Reade,  Hubert  ttiomas,  100 

U  1,  Rest.  .11,  425 
Red  Deer,  272 
Redwood  Factories,  Winnipeg,  90 

Reeve,  Bishop,  172 

Regina,   222  ;   manufactures,   394  ;  records    of 

increase,  397 
Reid,  J.  W.,  427 
Keid,  John  1)..  03 
Reindeer  Lake,  204 
Reporter,  Rapid  City,  425 
Reston,  115 

Review,  Portage  La  Prairie,  423  ;  Weyburn,  428 
Richard  Loney  &  Co.,  Ltd..  246 
Richardson,  R.  L.,  427 
Richardson,  William,  121 
Richmond,  Duke  of,  Governor-General,  28 
Riel,  Louis,  senior,  32 
Riel,  Louis,  junior,  36-41 
River  Side  Stock  Farm,  121 
River  View,  Winnipeg,  82 
Robb,  J.  M.,  242 
Roberts,  S.  V.,93 
Robertson,  George  D.,  285 
Robertson,  Rev.  Dr.  James.  173 
Robertson,  J.  A.,  363 
Robertson,  J.  P..  43s 
Robertson,  O.  A.,  336 
Robertson,  R.  S.,  96 
Robertson,  Thomas,  350 
Robertson,  William,  100 
Robertson  and  Carlile,  Ltd.,  363 
Robertson-Davidson,  Ltd.,  285 
Robertson-Ross,  Colonel,  3s 
Robin  Hood  Mills,  Ltd.,  24O 
Robinson,  11.  M  ,  410 
Robinson,  J.  A.,  122 

Roblin,  Honourable  Rodmond  Palen,  Premier 
of  Manitoba,  52 

Roblin,  W.  L„  427 

Robson,  John,  420 

Rodger,  James,  92 

Rogers,  Hon.  Robert,  98 

Rogerson,  Rev.  John,  420 

Rogerson,  John,  175 

Roland,  115 

Roland,  Charles  F.,  articles  by,  on  "  Commerce," 
393 ;  on  "  Openings  for  Capital :  Manitoba,"  398 

Rolfe,  Walter  J.,  285 

Rolfe  and  Kenwood,  285 

Roman  Catholic  Church,  173 

Ronald,  Griggs  &  Co.,  101 

Ronald,  W.  Sydney,  IOI 

Roots,  vegetables,  and  stock  foods,  312 

Rosedale  Farm,  246 

Rosenfeld,  115 

Rosetown,  235 

Rosevear,  L.  M.,  244 

Ross,  Alexander,  quoted,  29  ;  420 

Ross,  C.  R.,  35o 

Ross,  Donald  A.,  352 

Ross,  Douglas  H.,  B.A.,  104 

Ross,  agent  of  North-West  Company,  21 

Rossburn,  115 

Rosthern,  189 

Rothwell,  S.  J.,  101 

Rothwell,  Johnson,  and  Bergman,  ioi 
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Rouban,  235 

Roundhill  Collieries,  Ltd..  285 

Rowan,  T.  A.,  103 

Rowing,  3S4 

Rowley,  C.  W.,  article  on  "  British  and  Ameri 

can  Capital "  by,  00  ;  330 
Royal,  Lieut.-Governor,  quoted,  47 
Royal  Crown  Soaps,  Ltd.,  IOI 
Royal  George  Hotel,  Edmonton,  432 
Royal  George  Hotel,  Moose  Jaw,  433 
Royal  North-West  Mounted  Police,  origin  of, 

39 ;  290 
Royal  Realty  Company,  193 
Rugby  Football,  385 
Rumely,  Dr.  E.  A.,  103 
Rumely,  Joseph  J.,  103 
Rumely,  Meinrad,  101 
Rumely  (M.|  Company,  Ltd.,  101 
Ruse,  Joseph,  330 
Russell,  117 

Russell  Motor  Car  Company,  103 
Rutherford,  R.  W.,  96 
Ryan,  Mr.,  238 


St.  Albert,  277 

St.  Boniface,  Winnipeg,  83 

St.  Claude,  117 

St.  James's,  Winnipeg,  82 

St.  John's,  Winnipeg,  82 

St.  Mary  River,  208 

St.  Vital,  Winnipeg,  82 

Saltaux  Indians,  see  Chippewas 

Saltcoats,  235 

Salvation  Army,  176 

Sandeman,  H.  F.,  285 

Sandeman-Cope  Company,  Ltd.,  283 

Sapir,  Dr.  Edward,  article  on    "Indian   Tribes 
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Fire  Station,  Calgary,  319 
First  Baptist  Church,  C  llgary,  171 
First  Presbyterian  Church,  Edmonton,  171 
Fish  Hatchery,  Selkirk,  Manitoba,  380 
Flax  in  Bloom.  125 
F.  R.  MacMillan,  Saskatoon,  192 


Gait  Gardens,  Lethbridge,  323 
Gardens,  Prince  Albeit,  [82 
Geddes  and  Sheffield,  Calgary,  35; 
General  Hospital,  Regina,  154 
General  Hospital,  Winnipeg,  154 
General  View,  Calgary  Camp,  414 
Golf  at  Jasper,  Alberta.  583 
Golf  Links,  Calgary,  381 

Government  Buildings,  Edmonton,  Alberta,  40 
Government  Buildings,  Winnipeg.  70 
Government  House,  Winnipeg,  70 
Grading  Operations  on  the  C.N.  R.  Line  g 
into  Brazeau  District,  Alberta.  411 

H 

Harvesting — Threshing  with  Gasolene  Motor, 

127 
Headgates,  C.P.R.  Irrigation  Canal,  near  Cal- 

gai  y,  Alberta.    l'i'> 

Headgates,     Main     Canal,    Western    Section, 

(    P.R.      Irrigation       Block,     near     Calgary, 

Alberta,  198 
He  idworks  in  Course  "i  Construction,  Eastei  n 

Section,     C.P.R.,     Irrigation     Block,     New 

B  1      1110,   Alberta,    [36,  198 


Heavy    C.P.R.  Passenger   Train    Locomotive 

404 
Heroic     Defence    of     Fort    Pitt     by    Inspector 

Dickens,  April  22,  1885,  33 
High  School,  Calgary,  150 
High  School,  Collegiate,  Regina.  150 
High  School,  Edmonton.  150 
High  Street,  looking  East,  Moose  Jaw,  225 
Horse  Raising  in  the  Middle  West,  301 
Hospital,  Humboldt,  Saskatchewan,  13+ 
How  the',-  lead  Cattle  out  West,  301 
Hudson's  Bay  Railway  Bridge,  Le  Pas,  Mani- 
toba, 41 1 
Hudson's  Bay  Railway  Bridge    over  the  Sas- 
katchewan River.  Le  Pas,  Manitoba,  142 

I 

Immigrants  travelling  via  Grand  Trunk  Rail- 
way System,  140 

Imperial  Bank,  Edmonton,  07 

Indian  Birch-bark  Canoes,  140 

Indian  Encampments,  140 

Indian  Mai/e.  125 

Indians  of  To-day,  140 

Interior  of  a  G.T.P.  Standard  Sleeper  and  of  a 
G.T.P.  Dining  Car,  407 

Interior  of  Machine  Shops.  Transcona, 
G.T.P.R..  40S 

J 

lame-  Slater,   Grand   Valley    Garden-.  Moose 

Jaw.  Saskatchewan,  240 
Jasper  Avenue,  Edmonton,  20S 
J.  B.  Watson  Realty  Company,  Calgary,  369, 

370 
|.   R.    Snider,    Good   Hope    Farm,   Portage    La 
Prairie,  I  10 

K 

Kelvin  Technical  High  School,  Winnipeg.  ro4 


Lacombe,  270 

Lake  Mildred,  Alberta  (G.T.P.  Railway),  202 

Lake  Wabanum,  Alberta,  204 

Lake   Winnipeg.  Winnipeg  Beach,  Manitoba 

2'  i2 

Land  Titles  Building,  Regina,  230 

Laying  Sewer  Pipes  in  North  Battleford,  1X3 

Leader  Block,  Regina,  230 

Lcgg  an  1  Saunders.  40,  Cadogan  Block, 
Calgary,  355 

Leighton  and  Gilbert,  Ltd.  Calgary,  356,  357 

Lethbridge  Section,  C.P.R.  Irrigation  System, 
near  Kimball,  Alberta,  [98 

Limestone  Quarry,  144 

Log  Jam  in  the  Spruce  Country  of  Saskatche- 
wan, 373 

LoU  Pond  and  Mill,  Red  Deer.  Alberta,  375 

Logger-  taking  their  Midday  Meal  in  the 
Canadian  Woods,  375 

Looking  up  Saskatchewan  from  River  Street 
Gardens.  1S7 

Lundy-McLeod    Land    Company,    Edmonton, 


M 

McCutcheon  Bros.,  Ltd..  Calgary,  361,  362 
Mam  Street,  Dauphin,  1 14 
Main  street.  Moose  Jaw,  223 
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Main  Street,  North  Battleford.  [83 

Main  Street,  Vegreville,  looking  North,  271 

Main   Street,  Winnipeg,  from  Portage  Avenue, 

7') 
Main  Street,  Winnipeg,  in    1874,   72  ;    looking 

North,  79 
Main  Street,  Winnipegosis,  122 
Main  Street,  Yorkton,  223 
Mallet  Engine  used  by  C.P.R.,  404 
Manitoba    Cricket    Team,    Winners    of    Inter- 

provincial  Championship,  1913,  3s; 
Manitoba  University,  Winnipeg.  (64 
Manitoba  Whitefish,  378 
Massed    Bands,    Winnipeg     Grenadiers     and 

Winnipeg  Light  Infantry,  41C1 
Medical  College.  Winnipeg.  104 
Medicine  Hat  from  the  North-East — Panorama. 

31b 
Methodist  Church,  Red  Deer,  Alberta,  174 
Mirror  Beach,  Alberta,  204 
Mixed  Farming  pays  in  Western  Canada,  313 
Moose  Jaw  in  1NS4,  os 

Moose  Jaw  Flour  Mills,  Ltd.,  Moose  Jaw,  243 
Mi  lose  Jaw  River,  252 
Moose  Lake,  North  Manitoba,  205 
M.  Rumely  Company,  Ltd..  La  Porte,  Indiana, 
102 


New  C.P.R.  Hotel  at  Calgary,  432 
New  Methodist  College,  Regina,  157 
Xew  Plant  at  Lethbridge  Collieries,  217 
Xew  Provincial  Legislature  Buildings.  Winni- 
peg, Manitoba,  40 
Xew    Settlers    to    the    Western    Provinces   on 

C.P.R.  Train,  140 
Norma]  School.  Calgary,  151,1 
North  Battleford  District,  183 
Northern   and  Vermilion   Development   Com- 
pany, Ltd.,  Vermilion,  284 
North-West  View    of   Prince   of    Wales    Fort. 
Hudson  Bay,  33 

O 

Oakes-Gray  Land  Company,  Winnipeg,  97 
Oats,  124  Bushels  to  the  Acre,  125 
Observation  Car.  C.P.R.,  4°5 
Offices  of  Manitoba  Free  Press,  Winnipeg.  420 
Offices  of  Morning  News,  Lethbridge,  426 
Offices  of  Telegram,  Winnipeg,  426 
Offices  of  Yorkton  Enterprise,  Yorkton,  426 
O.  G.  Devenish  &  Co..  Ltd.,  Calgary,  349 
Oldfield,  Kirby,  and  Gardner,  Portage  Avenue. 

Winnipeg,  Exterior  of  Office  Premises,  99 
Only    Boy    Scout    Brass    Band    in    Canada,    at 

Regina,  415 
On  the  Outskirts  of  Battleford,  309 
On  the  Way  to  the  Chateau  Miette,  the  G.T.P. 

Hotel,  in  Jasper  Park.  273 


Parliament  Building-,    Regina,    Saskatchewan, 

49 
Pembina  Bridge.  G.T.P.R.,  40* 
Pembina  Canyon.  270 
Ploughing  in  Saskatchewan,  237 
Portage  Avenue.  Winnipeg.  70.  420 
Portion  of  Canadian  Northern  Wheat  Train,  135 
Portion  of  Victoria  Park,  Regina.  230 
l'o>t  Office  and  Custom  House,  Selkirk.  255 
Po-t  Office,  Edmonton,  433 


I\I)I  \     IO    ILLUSTRATIONS 


Posl  Office,  Humboldt,  187 

Poulti  .   304 

Poultry  Farming,  C.P.R.'s  Demonstration  Farm, 

S     ithmore,  Uberta,  $04 
Premiers  of  the  Provinces,  frontispiece 
Preparing  the  Soil,  1 28 
Products  "i  One  Farm  in  Alberta,  312 
Public  Library,  Calgary,  ,;j; 
Public  School,  Weyburn,  u>4 
Punch  Bowl  Falls,  Jasper  Park,  273 
Pyramid  Lake,  Alberta  (G.T.P.  Railway),  202 

R 

Cattle  m  Alberta,  293 
Reaping  on   the   C.P.R.  Demonstration  Farm 

nore,  Vibe  ta,  12S 
Residence  in  Dauphin,  Manitoba,  307 
Richard  Loney  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  Moose  Jaw,  247, 

248 
River  Park,  Winnipeg,  74 
Riverside  Park,  Medicine  Hat,  316 
River  Street,  looking  West,  Moose  Jaw,  jj; 
Robertson  and   Carlile,  Ltd..  Dominion   Bank 

Building,  Calgary,  364-6 
Robertson-Davidson,  Ltd..  Edmonton,  286 
Roche  Miette,  273 

Roman  Catholic  Church,  Regina,  171 
"Rosalind  of  Old   Basing,"   Champion  Dairy 

Cow  of  the  British  Empire.  29S 
Royal  Victoria  Hospital,  Edmonton.  154 
Russian  and  Polish  Immigrants,  141 


St.  Andrew'-  Locks,  near  Winnipeg,  199 

St.  John's  (English  Church)  Cathedral,  Winni- 

-    174 
St.  Paul's  Episcopal  Church   Regina,  171 
Sandeman-Cope    Companv,    Ltd..    Edmonton, 

287 
Section  of  Railway  Yard  and  Town,  Humboldt. 

187 
Security  Bank  Building.  Weyburn,  61 
Security  Lumber  Company,  Ltd.,  Moose  Jaw, 

249 

Seeding  on  a    Large    Scale  :    Tractor    hauling 
Five  Drills,  310 


70U1  Cameronian  Highlanders,  414 
Sheep  at  Wainwright,  Alberta.  300 
[6th  Saskatchewan  Light   Horse,  415 

Side  Pai  k,  Edmonton,  27 1 
S|  11 1  at  Edmonton,  vs;, 
Standard  Locomotive,  G.T.P.R.,  \a% 
Sti i<  k  Farming,  301 
Sturgeon,  Nelson  River,  144 
Sunset,  Winnipeg  River.  44 

T 

Tenth  Street,  looking  South,  Brandon,  [13 

The  Artificial  Lake  in  Assiniboine  Park,  Win- 
nipeg, 74 

I'hc  Vssiniboine  River,  Winnipeg.  74 

1  In    Bank  of  Montreal,  Winnipeg,  65 

The  Business  Section  of  Winnipeg,  387 

The  Firsl  Engine  built  by  the  C.P.R.,  403 

The  Hon.  Arthur  L.  Sil'ton,  Premier,  Alberta, 
frontispiece 

The  Hon.  Sir  Rodmond  P.  Roblin,  K.C.M.G., 
Premier  and  Provincial  Secretary,  Commis- 
sioner of  Railways  and  Commissioner  ol 
Provincial   Lands,   Manitoba,  frontispiece 

The  Hon.  Walter  Scott,  Premier  and  Minister 
ol  Education,  Saskatchewan,  frontispicci 

The  "  Imperial.  Limited."  the  Great  C.P.R. 
Transo  mtinental,  412 

The  Narrow-.  Buffalo  Lake.  Mirror  Beach. 
Alberta,  201 

The  Natural  Park,  Dauphin.  114 

The  Park,  Portage  La  Prairie,  106 

The  Pier,  Winnipeg  Beach.  138 

The  Qu'Appelle  Valley,  223 

The  Regina  Express,  G.T.P.R.,  40.S 

"  The  Rock  of  Ogres."  Fiddle  Creek,  Jasper 
Park.  .'70 

The  Trail  of  the  Snow-shoe:  Nibigami  in 
Winter.  386 

The  Wholesale  District  and  Market  Square, 
Winnipeg,  from   the    Union    Bank    Building. 

79 
Third  Street,  Weyburn,  223 
Threshing  on  the  C.P.R.  Demonstration  Farm 

.11  Strathmore,  Alberta,  us 
Timber  Wolf,  26] 


Town  Council,  Carnduff,  Saskatchewan  :  Views 

in  and  around  the  Town,  233 
Town  Council,  M01 1  is,  Manitoba  :  G  mi  I  House, 

School,  and  Farm  Scenes  near,  1  i r ► 
Track  1  aving,  Hud  on'    |;,iv  Railway,  144 
Tractor  hauling  6,000  bushels  ol  Wheat  in  One 

I.. iad,  256 
rractoi   ploughing,  seeding,   and    harrowing  in 

<  hie  ( (peration.  257 
1  wenty-firsl  Street,  Saskatoon,  233 
Twenty-second  street.  Battleford,  1S7 
Typical  North  Battleford  Residences,  1K3 

r 

United  Western  Football  Club,  Winnipeg  and 

Di-liiit  League  Champions,  383 
University  of  Saskatchewan,  Saskatoon,  [64 

V 

Victoria  Square,  Regina,  221 

View  on  Red  River  in   River  Park,  Winnipeg, 

74 
Virginian  Deer,  258 


w 

Watson  &  Co..  Edmonton,  2*,s 

West  Doorway,  St.  Boniface  Cathedral,  Winni- 
peg, 174 

Western  Canada  Threshing  Companv,  Medi- 
cine Hat,  371 

Western  Channel.  White  Mud  Falls.  Nelson 
River.  144 

Wheat  in  Saskatchewan  along  the  G.T.P. 
Railway,  125 

White-tailed  Deer,  201 

Winnipeg  Light  Infantry,  413 

Winnipeg  Skyline,  71 

Y 

Y.W.C.A.  Library  and  Telephone  Exchange, 
Regina,  230 

Z 

Zion  Methodist  Church.  Moose  Jaw.  390 
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cbc  iSvcabam  proas 

L'NWIN   BROTHERS,  LIMITED 
WOKING   AND  LONDON 
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